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CHARLES L. GRANT, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

LEE A. DASHNER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF FINANCE, DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Wurrren. The committee will come to order for the hearings 
on the annual request of the Department of Agriculture for funds 
for fiscal year 1960. 

[ might say that this is the Department which the Secretary and 
the President have indicated is about to ruin the country. Yet 
both of them seem to forget that they are running it. I hope in the 
course of these hearings, we might show how they can improve their 
operation and prevent this Department from ruining the country. 
At the same time I hope we can show how they might help the farmer 
alittle bit. 

Mr. Grant, we are glad to have you with us. Also, we are happy 
to have Mr. Roberts, who is Administrative Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture. I think we will leave it up to you to discuss with the 
committee the highlights of the budget. 

Most of the members of this committee have had long years of 
experience in reviewing the work of the Department. We are to a 
great degree familiar with your operations, so our primary interest 
will be in those changes from last year’s budget. 

I want to say for the record, also, that we are pleased to have our 
good friend Congressman Michel on this subcommittee. We have had 
a special committee hearing since he has been a member, but I would 
like for the regular hearing record to show that we are very glad to 
have him here with us. . He has a distinguished record in other places. 

At the same time, I would like to express our regret at losing our 

good friend, Congressman Vursell, who was so interested in agricul- 
ture; but we are glad to have gained Mr. Michel. 
_Mr. Anpersen. May I say at that point, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to join in your good wishes for Mr. Michel for a long term of 
service upon this subcommittee. I am sure that he will prove to be a 
very valuable member of this subcommittee. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Grant, you may proceed. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT OF Bupcet OFFIcErR 


Mr. Grant. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Weare using table 1, which 
I believe each member of the subcommittee has, to highlight the m: vjor 
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(The t: able refer rred to above follows: ) 
TABLE 1 — Budget estimates, 1960, compared with appropriations and REA and 
ry 1K TA dbah' 4athortgatidnss Apa! J 


{[NoTE.—A mounts fo r 1959 include altskbpkethedtal approbrikttonst4 date and proposed supplementals for 
Pay Act ind postal rate increase costs, and are adjusted for comparability with the appropriation structure 
proposed in the 1960 budget estimates] 
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TaBLE 1.—Budget estimates, 1960, tomparéed ith: appraptaione dnd REA"dnd 


FHA loan authoriaations: 1959—Oontinied 





Agency or item and loan author- mates, or decrease (—) 


Appropriations | ... Budget, fad Increase (+), 
izations, 1959 = 








ryt 


Annual appropriations for regular activities—Con, ab ti Fre cleat des Seeweek = ; 
Farmers Home Administration (salaries and = te oa 3 ais Seaied 
DATION Sasa oa oon he anata eee ea call T, 300, 000 at 3 a Se Ree tt ete. 
Office of the General Counsel. ...............--- 3, 235, . 33h , a 4-875, 000 
ERG OC RDS SOCIGEREY a iccnatconpmnniooccemnenn 2, 881, 000 PRETO sccasccueetaucce 
OMios OF URIWINGIION 66 oon os die tncase 1, 431, 685. bo eae J p40) G65 1 owe- i pgati------ 
SING ac thc cancnabnnenes dbus iaaneseunnndnes L884, 900 bi sore our Se ~yory pape my88, 000 
PRON SONW N00 5 ss nhs SS sons ee cencpadeanscs 135, 697, 200 128,910, 000 |... =:8, 787, 20 





ities....__-- aly : 1, 874, 523, 428 |" “1, 406, 752,950}, 46%, 770, 478 
Deduct amount for Forest Service..._--- —135, 697, 200 —128, 910, 600 —6, 787, 200 
Total, annual appropriations for regular activ- | 
ities from general fund of Treasury as shown 


t* ‘ ; , Ty? f 
in subcommittee print..-...--.----.-------- 1, 738, 826, 228°} "1, 377,842,950" f° —460, 983, 278 
= 7 SS 





Restoration of capital impairment, Commodity 


_ Credit Corporation -__- Leds ten ala sag aee 1, 760, 399, 886 “'y, 535, 424,'413'|' )9D4) 695; 478 
Corporate administrative expense limitation, Com- A476 eaiecs tied letusgniala 
modity Credit Corporation.......-............-.- 40, 067, 600 45, 300, 000 *+5,'233, 000 
ees SS | Oe eS 


Reimbursement to Commodity Credit Corporation 






































for special activities: ° ! } 
To repay Commodity Credit Corporation for , ef 
estimated costs of authorized activities , 
financed from CCC funds in 1958 (anticipated 
supplemental for 1959) and 1959 (budget esti- ' ; 
mate, 1960 ' 
For special commodity-disposal programs: 
Sales of surplus agricultural commodities 
for foreign currencies (Public Law 480, 
approved July 10; 1954) _.............. 4 1, 033, 515, 000 4 968, 016, 000 —65, 499, 000 
Other (International Wheat Agreement, root raks rh 
emergency famine relief to friendly reas ; : 
people, transfer of bartered materials 58vir9 ft ) 
to supplemental stockpile, and water- ie 
fow)-leed program) _................... 282, 338, 841 ’ 207, 418, 000 +15,'079) 159 
For advances for animal disease eradication . fan 4 
SOUND 8 aa 19, 390, 100 tose, 500 |‘? 18,333,600 
For advances for costs incurred for inspect- f 297A Jott y 
ing and grading tobacco and elassing — ' 
SNM: 5 sictecpcasudcacttensacceontaeen 1, 510, 870 1, esro00 yr 44 .-b6, 130 
Sh ive” 6a el ae” 
Total, reimbursement to Commodity : . , 
Credit Corporation for Special Activi- 1 Orel t J 
RAGE so ee ee ae eens $1, 336, 754, 811 1, 268, 097, 500 — 68, 657, 311 
—=———SSSSass OOS = SH SHE 
Loan authorizations: Pats WT oa 
Rural Electrification Administration loans: | ae ws ' _ 
Rural electrification... -..............-.-...- $ 317, 000, 000 7 136, 000,080} | aif 
SAA) COI = os wih asc cate ckeces 8 92, 500, 000 * 79, 000, 000 —13, 500, 000 
a | ee 
Total, Rural Electrification Administra- i ' y 
RR oe re ee ee ee 409, 500, 000 215, 000, 0644!!! tga, 6d, 000 
a SS Se a ] 
Farmers Home Administration loans: , 
Farm COTE oe an owen sns cr anesann 24, 000, 000 | 12, 000, 008) F + |! +412, 000, 600 
“arm operating (production and subsist- | fs f 
OI IRN as re See 180, 000, 000 160, 000, 006°4!' > +39, 000, 00d 
Soil and water conservation_................ 5, 500, 000 1, 000, 000, ) » 4 i 44, 900, 000 
Total, Farmers Home Administration-_- -- 10 209, 500, 000 173, 000, 000 + » = 36,1500, 000 
Total, loan authorizations. .........-.---- 619, 000, 000 388, 000, 000 | ' 1431, 060, 000 
j= SS | OS SS 
‘The dollar-equivalent value of foreign currencies received for the sale of surplus commedities de- 


posited in the U.S. Treasury, from the beginning of the program through June 30, 1958, computed at-the 
rates specified in the agreements with the participating foreign countries, was $2,097,659,452. (1 ] 
§ Anticipated supplemental appropriation for 1959. ' 
*In addition, a reserve authorization of $25,000,000 and balances from prior years are avallabie,? 9v/ig 
estimated that loans totaling $275,000,000 will be made in fiscal year 1959. a2 ef 
'In addition, a reserve authorization of $25,000,000 is proposed. Including the carryover of tdrids from 
prior years, it is estimated that loans totaling $245,000,000 will be made in fiscal year 1960. H} ae 
‘Includes anticipated use of the reserve authorization of $25,000,000. Including the carryover of fynds 
from prior years, it is estimated that loans totaling $98,000,000 will be made in fiseal year 1939, ' t 


‘In addition, a reserve authorization of $25,000,000 is proposed. Including the carryover of funds frou 
Prior years, it is estimated that loans totaling $80,000,000 will be made in fiscal year 1960. ° 

In addition, contingency fund of $20,000,000 is available, of which not to exeeed $5,000,000 may--he mse 
for farm ownership loans and the balance for farm operating loans. 
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TABLE 1.—Budget estimates, 1960, compared with appropriations and REA and 
FHA loan authorizations, 1959—Continued 





| Appropriations Budget esti- Increase (+), 


Agency or item } and loan author- mates, 1960 or decrease (—) 


izations, 1959 


Permanent appropriations | 
Removal of surplus agricultural commodities (30 


percent of customs receipts) id gia akakd Roop $235, 936, 663 $246, 000, 000 + $10, 063, 337 | 


National Wool Act Ba oo 24, 453, 099 47, 630, 000 | +23, 176, 901 

All other permanent ap propriations. De has 37, 478, 474 46, 349, 474 | _ts 871, 000 

- mein = teal inept 

Total, permanent appropriations 297, 868, 236 339, 979, 474 +42, 111, 238 
Deduct permanent appropriations for the Forest | 

eran conor hte 5 ccbadeco oes ence debs — 36, 773, 474 —45, 664, M7 4 | —8, 891, 000 


Total, permanent appropriations in subcom- | | 
TS ee Saas aceon en 261, 094, 762 294, 315, 000 


+33, 220, 238 


Mr. Granvr. The total annual appropriations for regular activities 
for 1960 reflects a reduction of $460,983,278 below 1959. I should 
point out that the 1959 column on the table includes anticipated sup- 
plemental estimates of about $28 million for increased pay and postage 
costs, which result from new legislation approved after the 1959 ap- 
propriations were made available. 

Mr. Wuirren. Go ahead, Mr. Grant. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


RESEARCH 


Mr. Grant. Beginning with the first item under “Agricultural 
Research Service,” the subappropriation for “Research” reflects an 
increase of $1,121,000. That includes an increase of $250,000 for 
research on humane slaughter of animals pursuant to the law enacted 
by the Congress last vear. 

Mr. Wuirren. How much is that, Mr. Grant? 

Mr. Grant. $250,000. We have a supplemental for 1959 of $100,000 
now pending before the Subcommittee on Deficiencies, to get that 
work underway this fiscal year. 

Mr. Wurrren. You and Mr. Roberts have had a long experience 
with the Department. How would you go about spending that much 
money ina year? 

In Denmark, for instance, I believe there is a little different method 
from that used in the other Scandinavian countries. And we use 4 
little different one here. Since the subjects of this research cannot 
tell you their feelings on the matter, about the only difference I see 
is the Department getting together and talking about it, taking a 
vote to see what is more humane. 

We will go into this, however, Mr. Roberts, in more detail when 
the others appear before us. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that I would 
think that some of that money could much more advantageously be 
expended for such worthwhile programs as watershed protection. I 
can see, like the chairman, the need for a small amount here, but 
$250,000 for the next fiscal year, gentlemen, is too much. 

Mr. Wuirren. There are just a certain number of ways in which 
livestock can be killed—gas chambers, the pistol with the blade which 
shoots out and retracts, and present methods of using the knife. Per- 
haps there are a few others with which I am not familiar. But I do 
not see this as a research project. 
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I consider that these veterinarians and others who promoted this 
project might spend a little money visiting different spots where they 
hi ave tried one method or another. We would be very much interested 
in seeing how they plan to spend that much money on research on 
humane sl: aughter of animals. 

Mr. Roserts. I am sure Dr. Shaw will be glad to explain this in 
detail when he appears here, Mr. Chairman. Of course, the back- 
ground of this is the bill which was passed in the last session of Con- 
gress. As you will remember, the Department of Agriculture filed an 
adverse report on the bill, Mr. Chairman. 

The attempt here is to get started immediately with the supple- 
mental and carry that into the fiscal year 1960, looking not only at 
what methods are now being followed in various countries and various 
places, but also to determine what alternative methods might be 
adopted in terms of interferring as little as possible with the produc- 
tion line and the slaughtering and processing of livestock, whether 
it be hogs or beef. 

Mr. Wintrren. You might proceed, Mr. Grant. 

Mr. Grant. The second part of that increase of $1,121,000 is an in- 
crease of $200,000 to complete the construction work at the national 
arboretum except for the main administration and laboratory build- 
ing. This is a matter which has been considered quite often in the 
past, and the proposal is to complete all of the facilities there other 
than the main building so that the arboretum can be opened to the 
public on a fulltime basis. 

There is an amount also of $600,000 for a research laboratory at 
Logan, Utah. At the present time some of our sugar beet rese: arch 
is conducted at a laboratory in rented space in Salt Lake City. We 
have been told that the lessor wants to dispose of that property and 
we have been advised that the lease will not be renewed after June 30, 
1960. 

We have looked in the Salt Lake City area to try to find other space 
that can be rented. It has not been possible to locate anything. 
Thovefors, the Department is proposing to construct a building on 
land to be furnished by the college at Logan, Utah, and combine the 
sugar beet research with other crop research, which is now located 
in somewhat in: idequate quonset huts on the campus there. 

This item also includes $71,000 for payment to the Department of 
the Army for the transfer of land at Orlando, Fla., which is being 
used now by the Department of Agriculture under a permit. We have 
some temporary buildings on the land used for our entomology re- 
search at Orlando. The. Army wants to declare the property surplus 
and in order to have the Department of the Army transfer it to us, 
it has been determined we should pay $71,000 for that land. 

Mr. Wuirren. Just a minute, Mr. Grant. Who determined that? 

Mr. Grant. I believe it is the policy of the General Services Ad- 
ministration and the Bureau of the Budget to provide for reimburse- 
ment in such cases as this, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roperts. May I go off the record a moment, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes; we will go off the record. 

(Thereupon, there was a discussion off the record. ) 
Mr. Wuirten. Back on the record. Mr. Grant, go ahead. 
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PLANT AND ANIMAL DISEASE AND PEST CONTROL AND MEAT INSPECTION 


Mr. Grant. The second item on the table “Plant and animal disease 
and pest control, and meat inspection,” is a net decrease of $3,445,000, 
which includes a decrease of $5 million for the brucellosis eradication 
program. This reduction is proposed i in recognition of the continued 
progress that is being made in the elimination and eradication of 
brucellosis and in anticip: ition of increased State participation in the 
program. 

There is an increase of $480,000 for the control of the soybean cyst 
nematode. In 1959, we are spending approxunately $ 820,000 on this 
program out of the contingency fund under the plant and animal 
disease and pest contro] item. 

In order to hold the contingency fund at the level of $1 million for 
unforeseen outbreaks, we propose to finance the soybean cyst nematode 
from the regular appropriation. 

There is shes an increase under this item of $600,000 for the eradica- 
tion of vesicular exanthema of swine. This is really a shift from the 
item for diseases of animals. In 1959 we are financing this program 
at the level of $1,077,000 by transfers from Commodity Credit Corp- 
oration funds, By getting it into the regular appropriation, we 
relieve or dissontinae ie use of Commodity Credit Corporation 
funds. This is in fact a $477,000 reduction below the current level 
for this program. 

Included in this total is a reduction of $25,000, and similar reduc- 
tions show up elsewhere in the estimates, for transferring to the 
General Services Administration responsibility for leasing costs which 
heretofore we have been paying direct. Under this policy, the Gen- 
eral Services Administration would pay the lessor direct. 

Mr. Wuirren. Who starts all this? 

Mr. Grant. These transfers have been made for a number of years 
now, each year, I believe, for 5 or 6 years. Under the procedure fol- 
lowed our appropriation is reduced to transfer to GSA the rental 
costs of each particular location where GSA is assuming the respon- 
sibility. The number of — and the number of specific locations 
changes from year to yea 

Mr. Roserts. To answer Mr. Whitten’s question, I think I am 
right in this: The General Services Administration makes the de- 
termination that they will handle all Federal space in a given city 
or cities. 

Mr. Grant. Yes. 

Mr. Roperrs. Once that determination 1 is made by GSA, they work 
with the Bureau of the Budget in adjusting the budget of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the several agencies that are utilizing 
that space to transfer those funds to General Services Administration. 

Mr. Grant. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Wurrren. In theory that sounds very good. I do not know 
that we have done too good a job, but I think we have done a fair job. 
We have just one Federal Government, and if we pay out that much 
through General Services Administration, it is still a cost to the 
Government. 

Mr. Grant. Next, there is an increase of $500,000 to strengthen the 
meat inspection service. 
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Mr. Wiirren. What is this term “strengthening”? That is such 
a broad term, Mr. Grant. 

Mr. Grant. As the number of plants decentralizes to a greater 
number of cities and as the workload increases, the need for addi- 
tional inspectors increases. 

In addition, last year in the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1959, 
an increase of $2,100,000 was requested. The Congress reduced it by 
$300,000, in view of the lapse of time between the beginning of the 
fiscal year 1959 and the date of approval of the supplemental ap- 
propriation; so of this $500,006 $350,000 1s to put that increase on a 
full-year basis. 

Extension Servicer 


There is no change in the appropriation for the State experiment 
stations or for payments to States for the extension services, How- 
ever, under the appropriation for retirement costs for extension agents 
there is an increase of $195,000, This is to take care of the anticipated 
additional employees of the extension service who will be paid from 
State funds. The Federal Government has to match the deductions 
for the employees’ contributions to the retirement fund, and it is 
estimated that it will take $195,000 for that purpose. 

Mr, Wuirren. In connection with that law, does the State put up 
its share of the retirement funds, or does the Federal Government 
put up the total amount for the retirement based on the total payment? 

Mr. Grant. It is on the total pay. The Federal Government puts 
up 614 percent of the total pay of the employee, and the employee 
contributes 644 percent himself, 

There is no change in the estimate for the Farmer Cooperative 
Service. 

Sor CONSERVATION SERVICE 


CONSERVATION OPERATIONS 


The item for Soil Conservation Service, “Conservation operations,” 
shows a decrease of $36,000, which is the amount of rental costs being 
assumed next year by the General Services Administration. 


LEASING COSTS TRANSFERRED TO GSA 


Mr. Roserrs. Mr. Grant, I wonder if it would be helpful to the 
committee, if you could prepare for them a sheet or a listing that 
would summarize all these General Services Administration payments, 

Mr. Grant. Yes, sir. I would be glad to do that. 

Mr. Wuitren. You might do that with regard to locations and 
regions. 

Mr. Grant. Yes, we can do that for the committee. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


TRANSFER OF LEASING FUNCTIONS AND COSTS TO THE GENERAL SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 


Under Reorganization Plan No. 18 of 1950 (exhibit A) responsibility for leas- 
ing certain types of general purposes space was transferred from the various 
agencies of the Government to the General Services Administration. To pro- 
vide that appropriations for the costs of the transferred leasing functions would 
thereafter be made to the General Services Administration, the 1952 budget 
proposed reductions in appropriations to the various agencies and a correspond- 
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ing increase in the appropriation to GSA. These transfers in the 1952 budget 
estimates covered the costs of leasing functions that had been transferred at 
that time. Subsequently, as additional or more adequate space was leased by 
GSA for various agencies, the agencies reimbursed GSA for the added leasing 
costs. From time to time the responsibility for financing these additional costs 
has also been transferred to GSA in the budget and the reimbursable arrange- 
ments discontinued. 

Pursuant to General Services Administration regulations (exhibit B )agen- 
cies report to GSA each year on the leasing costs currently being financed on a 
reimbursable basis. The General Services Administration reviews the report 
and advises the Bureau of the Budget of the leasing costs the GSA proposes to 
finance directly in the budget year. The Bureau of the Budget then advises the 
agencies and GSA of any adjustments to be made in the applicable appropriation 
estimates. 

In the 1960 budget, decreases totaling $105,278 are being proposed in De part- 
ment of Agriculture appropriations representing leasing costs currently being 
financed from appropriations made to the Department of Agriculture which will 
be financed directly by the General Services Administration beginning in fiscal 
year 1960. 

The appropriation estimates of the General Services Administration have 
been increased to cover such costs transferred from all departments and agencies 
involved. The decreases proposed in the 1960 budget for individual appropria- 
tion items of the Department of Agriculture are as follows: 


Agricultural Research Service: Salaries and Expenses cence —$25, 000 

Soil Conservation Service: Conservation operations_- etc —36, 000 

Agricultural Marketing Service: Marketing research and service. —44, 278 
a Se a he A a io caccinaaen —105, 27 


In addition, GSA will assume the direct costs of leasing functions in 1960 
for the following agencies and funds, which are being financed by the funds on 
a reimbursable basis in 1959 but for which specific decreases are not being 
proposed in the 1960 budget 


Farmers Home Administration: Salaries and expenses 
Soil Conservation Service: 
WW RPeTRUCd TOURCION Woo So ee 
Flood prevention : as 


$2, 713 


psp cata saa _. 36,691 
ieaetneiencetee 3, 940 


Total__ Se cee est isa aS oa eect ls sence Pealas aaa 43, 344 


The location of space for which leasing costs will be assumed by the General 
Service Administration in fiscal year 1960 for each of the above agencies of the 
Department of Agriculture is as follows: 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


California (Sacramento) Nebraska (Lincoln) 
Florida (Jacksonville) Texas (Beaumont, Houston, 
Illinois (Springfield ) San Antonio) 
Indiana (Indianapolis ) Utah (Salt Lake City) 


Mississippi (Jackson) 
SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


California (San Fernando) South Carolina (Columbia, 
Illinois (Champaign ) Spartanburg) 
Mississippi (Jackson) Tennessee (Jackson, Columbia, 
New Mexico (Albuquerque, Silver City, Cookeville, Sevierville) 
Socorro) Texas (Fort Worth) 
New York (Syracuse) Utah (Logan, Roosevelt, Vernal) 


Pennsylvania (Harrisburg, 
Upper Darby) 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 
Arizona (Phoenix) Texas (Austin, Dallas) 
Kentucky (Lexington) Utah (Salt Lake City) 


North Carolina (Raleigh) Washington (Yakima) 













FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 





New Mexico (Socorro) Utah (Roosevelt, Vernal) 
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ExHIsBiIT A 
REORGANIZATION PLAN No. 18 or 1950 (64 Star. 1270) 


BUILDING AND SPACE MANAGEMENT FUNCTIONS 


SEcTION 1. Transfer of space assignment and leasing functions.—All functions 
with respect to acquiring space in buildings by lease, and all functions with 
respect to assigning and reassigning space in buildings for use by agencies (in- 
cluding both space acquired by lease and space in Government-owned buildings), 
are hereby transferred from the respective agencies in which such functions are 
now vested to the Administrator of General Services, exclusive, however, of all 
such functions with respect to 

(a) space in buildings located in any foreign country ; 

(4) space in buildings which are located on the grounds of any fort, camp, 
post, arsenal, navy yard, naval training station, airfield, proving ground, 
military supply depot, or school, or of any similar facility, of the Department 
of Defense, unless and to such extent as a permit for its use shall have been 
issued by the Secretary of Defense or his duly authorized representative ; 

(¢) space occupied by the Post Office Department in post office buildings 
and space acquired by lease for post office purposes; and 

(d) space in other Government-owned buildings which the Administrator 
of General Services finds are wholly or predominantly utilized for the spe- 
cial purposes of the agency having the custody thereof and are not generally 
suitable for the use of other agencies (including but not limited to hospitals, 
housing, laboratories, mints, manufacturing plants, and penal institutions), 
and space acquired by lease for any such purpose: 

Provided, That the space needs of the Post Office Department shall be given 
priority in the assignment and reassignment of space in post office buildings. 

Sec. 2. Transfer of office building management functions.—All functions with 
respect to the operation, maintenance, and custody of office buildings owned by 
the Government and of office buildings or parts thereof acquired by lease, in- 
cluding those post office buildings which, as determined by the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, are not used predominantly for post office purposes, are 
hereby transferred from the respective agencies in which now vested to the 
Administrator of General Services, exclusive, however, of all such functions 
with respect to 

(a) any building located in any foreign country ; 

(db) any. building located on the grounds of any fort, camp, post, arsenal, 
navy yard, naval training station, aairfield, proving ground, military supply 
depot, or school, or of any similar facility, of the Department of Defense, 
unless and to such extent as a permit for its use by another agency or 
agencies shall have been issued by the Secretary of Defense or his duly 
authorized representative ; 

(c) any building which the Administrator of General Services finds to 
be a part of a group of buildings which are (1) located in the same vicinity, 
(2) are utilized wholly or predominantly for the special purposes of the 
agency having custody thereof, and (8) are not generally suitable for the 
use of other agencies : and 

(dad) The Treasury Building, the Bureau of Engraving and Printing Build- 
ing, the buildings occupied by the National Bureau of Standards, and the 
buildings under the jurisdiction of the Regents of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. 

Sec. 3. Performance of transferred functions.—(a) The Administrator of 
General Services may from time to time make such provisions as he shall deem 
appropriate authorizing the performance by any other officer, or by any agency 
or employee, of the General Services Administration of any function transferred 
to such Administrator by the provisions of this reorganization plan. 

(b) When authorized by the Administrator of General Services, any function 
transferred to him by the provisions of this reorganization plan may be per- 
formed by the head of any agency of the executive branch of the Government or, 
Subject to the direction and control of any such agency head, by such officers, 
employees, and organizational units under the jurisdiction of such agency head 
as such agency head may designate: Provided, That funct*ons with respect to 
post office buildings shall not be delegated under the authority of this subsection 
to the head of any agency other than the Postmaster General. 
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(ec) The Administrator of General Services shall prescribe such regulations 
as he deems desirable for the economical and effective performance of the func- 
tions transferred by the provisions of this reorganization plan. 

Sec. 4. Transfer of personnel, property, records, and funds.—There shall be 
transferred from time to time, between the agencies concerned and for use in 
connection with the functions transferred by the provisions of this reorganiza- 
tion plan, So much of the personnel, property, records, and unexpended balances 
(available or to be made available) of appropriations, allocations, and other 
funds, relating to such functions, as may be necessary for the performance of 
said functions. Such further measures and dispositions as the Director of the 















Bureau of the Budget shall determine to be necessary in order to effectuate the x 
transfers provided for in this section shall be carried out in such manner as the . 
Director shall direct and by such agencies as he shall designate. au 
Sec. 5. Effective date.——The provisions of this reorganization plan shall take 6 
effect on the first day of July 1950. 1 
i 
EXHIBIT B §] 
t¢ 
GSA Reg. 2-II-101.01 
CHAPTER II. ASSIGNMENT AND UTILIZATION OF SPACE 
ParT 1. GENERAL PROVISIONS i 
SECTION 101.00. GENERAL 
101.01 Scope. This Chapter prescribes the policies and methods governing 
the reporting, assignment, release, reassignment, and utilization of space in 
Government-owned and leased buildings in the continental United States, Alaska, u 
Hawaii, Peurto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. W 
101.02 Authority. The Regulations in this Chapter are issued pursuant to the I 
Act, the Act of March 1, 1919, as amended (40 U.S.C. 1) ; the Act of July 1, 1898, ti 
as amended (40 U.S.C. 285) ; the Act of August 27, 1953, as amended (40 U.S.C. ) 
304c) ; the Act of March 2, 1913, as amended (40 U.S.C. 36) ; the Act of June 16, 0 
1949, as amended (40 U.S.C. 37a); and Reorganization Plan No. 18 of 1950 (15 a 
F.R. 3177). 
101.03 Policy. It is the policy of the Administrator to: h 
a. Foster full utilization of space by consolidating Government activities 
in as few locations as practicable with due consideration for the requirements 
of economy, efficiency, national defense, and service to the public and to the 
Government. 
b. Base assignments and reassignments of space on established need and 
proper utilization. n 
101.04 Control of Space by Agencies. It is the responsibility of each Federal b 
agency to: D 
a. Review continuously its use of space with a view toward efficient and is 
full utilization. it 
b. Maintain such records as will enable it to make periodic reports on its 
space use to the Administration. 
ce. Analyze its requirements and explore the possibilities of obtaining space 
on a no-cost basis to the Federal Government prior to submitting a request 
for space to the Administration. 
d. Make known continuously its needs for space to the appropriate regional 
office of the Administration. 01 
(, 
GSA Reg. 2-11-102.01 
P 
SECTION 102.00 SPACE ASSIGNMENT RESPONSIBILITY il 
102.01 Assignment by General Services Administration 
a. The Administration will perform all functions with respect to the assign- 
ment and reassignment of space: 
1. In Government-owned buildings which it controlled for assignment and 
reassignment purposes on June 30, 1950. 
2. In specific Government-owned buildings for which assignment and re t 
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section 1 of Reorganization Plan No. 18 of 1950. (These buildings are listed 
in Exhibit 8, Appendix C.) 

3. In Government-owned buildings acquired by the Administration by 
purchase, condemnation, transfer, or otherwise, subsequent to June 30, 1950. 

4. When the space is leased by the Administration under the authority 
stated in GSA Reg. 2—I11-102.01. 

5. Whenever the Administration determines that space in excess real 
property should be temporarily assigned or reassigned as provided by GSA 
Reg. 2-1 V—202.09. 

b. The Administration may, in accordance with policies and directives pre- 
scribed by the President under section 205(a) of the Act, and after consultation 
with the agencies affected, assign and reassign space of any executive agencies 
after determining that such assignment or reassignment is advantageous to the 
Government in terms of economy, efficiency, or national security. 

102.02 Assignment by Agencies. Except for the space covered by subsection 
102.0la above, and subject to the provisions of subsection 102.01b above, agencies 
may perform all functions with respect to the assignment and reassignment of 
space. The Administration may, in specific cases, authorize executive agencies 
to perform any of the functions described in subsection 102.01la above. 


GSA Reg. 2-II-202.01 (5-24-57) 
CHAPTER II. ASSIGNMENT AND UTILIZATION OF SPACE 
PART 2. REPORTS 
SECTION 202.00. SPACE REQUIREMENTS 


202.01 General. This section prescribes procedure for the reporting of infor- 
mation on space managed or proposed to be managed by the Administration, 
which is required by the Administration and the Bureau of the Budget to deter- 
mine the total space to be financed from appropriations made to the Administra- 
tion and by reimbursement from funds appropriated to agencies concerned with 
such space. The space to be financed from appropriations made to the Adminis- 
tration will be managed in accordance with the Standard Practices in the Man- 
agement and Servicing of Buildings (Exhibit 8, Appendix C). 

202.02 Definitions. For the purpose of this report, the following terms shall 
have the meaning indicated: 

a. Past fiscal year. The fiscal year ending June 30, preceding the report 
due date of August 1. 

b. Current fiscal year. The fiscal year in which the report is due. 

c. Budget fiscal year. The next fiscal year following the current fiscal year. 

202.03 Reporting Requirements. Each Federal agency shall report its total 
net area of space managed or to be managed by the Administration and the num- 
ber of employees occupying or to occupy such space. The report shall cover the 
past fiscal year, the current fiscal year, and the budget fiscal year. (The Admin- 
istration will report space assigned to Members of Congress, space assigned for 
its own use, and unassigned vacant space.) 

Separate consolidated reports shall be submitted by agencies for: 

a. Space requirements in Washington, D.C. metropolitan area (this in- 
cludes Montgomery and Prince Georges Counties, Maryland, Arlington and 
Fairfax Counties, Virginia, and Alexandria City, Virginia). 

b. All space requirements elsewhere. 

202.04. Preparation and Due Date of Reports. The reports shall be prepared 
on GSA Form 1357, General-purpose and Other Space Managed by GSA (Exhibit 
7, Appendix B), in accordance with the instructions printed thereon. 

The report shall be submitted in triplicate to the Assistant Commissioner for 
Planning, Public Buildings Service, General Services Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., not later than August 1 of each year. 


GSA Reg. 2—III-102.01 
SECTION 102.00. AGENCY SPACE 
102.01 Acquisition by General Services Administration. 


a. The Administration will perform for the agencies all functions, including 
the execution of the necessary documents, with respect to acquisition by lease 
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of space in buildings and land incidental to the use thereof, except as otherwise 
specified in this section. 

b. Even though the agencies are authorized to acquire space, either special 
purpose or general purpose, they may request the Administration to perform the 
leasing and related functions in specific instances. 

102.02 Agency Leasing Authority. All agencies may perform for themselves 
all functions with respect to acquisition by lease of space in buildings and land 
incidental to the use thereof when: 

a. The space is excluded from the authority of the Administration by 
section 1(a), (b), and (c) of Reorganization Plan No. 18 of 1950, or is found 
by the Administration to be special purpose in character under section 1(d) 
of Plan 18. 

b. The space is required for use incidental to, in conjunction with, and 
in close proximity to, space which has been found by the Administration to 
be special purpose; or 

ec. The space is leased for no rental, or for a nominal consideration of 
$1.00 per annum. 

d. The space is located in Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, or the Terri- 
tories of Alaska and Hawaii. 

The aa has been specifically authorized by the Administration to 
perform any or all such functions. 

102.08 Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, and Defense. The Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, Commerce, and Defense may perform for themselves all 
functions with respect to acquisition by lease of space in buildings, and land 
incidental to the use of such space, including the operation, maintenance, and 
custody thereof, when the space is situated outside of an urban center. 

102.04 Department of the Treasury. The Department of the Treasury may 
perform for itself all functions with respect to acquiring space in buildings by 
lease, including the operation, maintenance, and custody thereof, for use by the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 

102.05 Tennessee Valley Authority. The Tennessee Valley Authority may 
perform for itself all functions with respect to acquiring space in buildings by 
lease, including the operation, maintenance, and custody thereof. 

102.06 Authority Not Included. Except as otherwise authorized by law, 
agencies may not exerc ies the authority contained in the Act of August 27, 1935, 
as amended (40 U.S.C. 304¢c), or the Act of March 2, 1913, as amended (40 U S.C, 
36), in connection with performing the functions covered by this section without 
specific authorization of the Administration. 

102.07 Limitation on Authority. Agencies authorized by this section to per- 
form functions with respect to acquiring space by lease may perform such fune- 
tions only after the requirements of GSA Reg. 2—-II-301.00 have been met. 


WATERSHED PROTECTION 


Mr. Grant. Now, for watershed protection, there is a proposed re- 
duction in the appropriation of $514 million. However, it is antici- 
pated that there will be at least a $10 million carryover from 1959 to 
1960, which would make at least $30 million available in the fiscal year 
1960. 

Mr. Wurrren. Did any of that carryover come from a failure of 
the Department of gh iculture to release the funds? 

Mr. Grant. No, it is not that, Mr. Chairman. This relates to the 
speed with which the Soil Conservation Service is able to get the 
vatershed plans prepared and approved, and the speed with which 
the local people are ready to proceed with their commitments, which 
involve frequently not only money but easements and rights of way, 
which often take considerable time to consummate. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Grant, I am not too suspicious, but when you 
have in this same budget “prohibition against any new starts,” and 
I believe you do, do you not, which would apply to that particular 
item ? 
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Mr. Grant. Not on this particular item, Mr. Andersen. 

Mr. AnperseN. It applies to all publie works, does it not? 

Mr. Grant. This budget for watershed protection assumes 60 new 
starts in 1959 and 40 new starts on construction in 1960. That is 
based on taking the 100 watersheds which were contemplated at the 
time our 1959 revised budget was submitted and projecting that over 
a period of 2 years. 

Mr. Anpersen. In other words, vou are just splitting them up, 
but now you are not permitting any addition to them, according to 
the language, which will be proposed in some section of our budget ? 
Virtually, there will be no new starts to be contemplated, is that not 
correct ? 

Mr. Rornerts. Not over and above the 100. 

Mr. Anpersen. If the Congress permits that language to stand. 

Mr. Grant. That is correct; yes, Mr. Andersen. 

Mr. AnprERSEN. It seems to me that just when we are getting this 
thing going, a good worthwhile start in this great program, that 
somebody is trying to knock the whole thing in the head by reducing 
the program by $514 million. If some of these men who make up 
the budget would go out and visit in these small watersheds, they 
would find that this j is one of the most popular all-around programs 
under the supervision of the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Andersen, I am in accord with you on that. I 
agree completely with vour view there. 

Mr. Anxpersen. And the same thing applies to the next item. 

Mr. Wurrren. T am in accord with your view. And I have in 
mind the fact that they request money t> carry on this same kind 
of work in foreign countries. Under foreign aid, they have got to 
get their money somewhere. 

Mr. Anpersen. Unfortunately so. 

Mr. Roserts. It is my underst: anding, Mr. Chairman, that the ac tion 
taken by the Bureau of the Budget is consistent with their policy on 
all publie works activities. 

Mr. Wuirrren. You mean domestic public works 4 

Mr. Anpersen. We understand that is the policy of the adminis- 
tration, and as far as I am concerned, I do not intend to be bound 
by that policy in any degree. I think that the administration is 
making a mistake, and that applies to public works as well. 

It happens that I am also on the Public Works subcommittee, Mr. 
Chairman, and I do not intend to have myself as a Member of Con- 
eress say that we have been put into the situation that we cannot 
consider any construction of any new project, however meritorious 
it might be. I have already discussed that with Mr. Stans, and, of 
course, as I have informed Mr. Stans, it is the Congress which 
will eventually write this budget, and I am sure this subcommittee 
will do its part im setting that pace. 

Mr. Gran. Included in this item is a reduction of $1,895,833 due 
to the completion of work on some of the pilot watersheds. You 
remember this committee provided the funds to initiate the pilot 
watershed program in 1954. That work is gradually being com- 
pleted in accordance with the revised schedule, and the amount. re- 
iiscted for pilot watersheds in 1960 is about $1,900,000 less than 
in 1959, 
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Mr. Anpersen. They are completing th e 60 pilots! 
Mr. Granr. It will still require some $4.3 million to continue this 
work in future years after 1960, 

Mr. AnpersEN. For the complet ion of the pilots? 

Mr. Grant. For the completion of about 12 pilots still underway 
at the close of 1960; ves, sir. 

Mr. Anxpersen. I surely want to protect the rights of these pilot 
projects to continue to a at some date in the future. 


Mr. Grant. Yes. As ee ire completed, the appropriation re- 
quired is reduced, and that actually is 

Mr. Anprrsen. I have no objection, providing the door is not shut 
on the balance of them beme comp vleted in due time. 


Mr. Grant. The funds to continue the work on the balance of the 
pilot projec tsare inthe budget. 


FLOOD PREVENTION 


Mr. Anpersen. And | might say, Mr. Grant, 1 am very much dis- 
appointed in seeing that reduction in the next item, flood’ prevention. 
This committee has fought during the last 10 years to get a little action 
through the Congress. 

Mr. Grant. The reduction of $3 million in the “Flood prevention” 
item, leaves it $1,780,000 above 1958, and, therefore, it is being con- 
tinued at a substantial level. 

You recall that the ae budget proposed an increase as an anti- 
recession measure, and in view of the improving situation, it was 
believed that this item nia be reduced in an effort to help hold the 
total budget down. 

Mr. Anpersen. Here again, Mr. Grant, I think the budget is very 
shortsighted. This subcommittee for 10 years has tried to get a 
little emphasis on bringing some of these 11 authorized watersheds 
to completion, and when we consider that it will take about 30 or 35 
years to do the job, I think that is entirely out of line, and here 
again I think we are going in the wrong direction. We are turning 
around and going backward. 

Mr. Wuirren. We made the record last year showing that the 
longer completion of these takes, the more expensive they will be 
in the end. 


WATER CONSERVATION AND UTILIZATION PROJECTS 


Mr. Grant. The next item is “Water conservation and utilization 
projects,” which reflects a reduction of $260,000. That is due to the 
one remaining project, the “Eden V alley,” nearing completion. This 

reduction is in accordance with the plan; as the redevelopment work 
is completed, those farms are sold as rapidly as possible. 


GREAT PLAINS CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


In connection with the Great Plains program, there is an increase 
of $2,500,000 reflecting the increased participation in this program 
by farmers in the Great Plains area. About 2,300 applications are 
now on hand, and about 1,350 contracts have been closed as of the 
end of January. 
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Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Grant, I realize that you are not the person 
with whom I chould take up this matter, but our past experience has 
shown that this conservation program is limited in area. We note 
later that you recommended a drastic cut in the agricultural conserva- 
tion program, where the applications far exceed the amount of money 
that is made available. I do not see that your recommendation here 
for the Great Plains program matches in any way your recommenda- 
tion for drastic cuts in the agricultural conservation program. 

fr. ANpEerseN. Mr, Chairman, in connection with this item, I 
have never been satisfied by the evidence to come before this subcom- 
mittee that this program or the Great Plains conservation program 
had really been made effective. It is surprising to see a request for an 
additional $214 million on this, when at the same time the other pro- 
gram in soil conservation that has anything to do with operations is 
held at a virtual level with this year and that is where we get the work 
done. I think that $214 million would be far better added to the soil 
conservation operations and give us the technical Mele out in the field 
to do the job. 

I want to know why the Great Plains program should be favored 
with a 25 percent increase, and some of these other very worthwhile 
measures cut down. 

Mr. Wairren. You might proceed, Mr. Grant. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Grant. The next item is the “Agricultural conservation pro- 
gram,” and the estimate is $241,500,000 or an increase of $614 million. 
Together with the $8,500,000 available due to underearnings on the 
1957 program, it will provide funds for the full amount of $250 mil- 
lion authorized for the 1959 program. 

The budget proposes a reduction in the advance authorization for 
the 1960 program to $100 million, in recognition of the need for re- 
ducing expenditures and at the same time recognizing the continued 
conservation efforts in other programs. 

Mr. Wurrren. You have handled that about as judiciously as you 
could, as a matter of fact. 


COMPARISON OF OBLIGATIONS FOR PERSON AL SERVICES 


Mr. Anprersen. Mr. Chairman, might I ask that we have in the 
record at this point a short table showing the increase requested in the 
cost of personnel for the Department. 

I want to compare that with the proposal to take money out of the 
farmer’s pocketbook directly through this $100 million proposal for 
next year’s ACP program. I want to see how the two compare. 

Mr. Wutrren. I would be glad to have that. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. May we have a comparison of the two / 

Mr. Wurrren. On the other hand, I would say that the Congress 
has provided funds to these county offices for ASC personnel. For 
practical purposes they are full-time Federal employees. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, pardon me. I am not talking about 
the ASC personnel. I want to know Departmentwide how much of 
an increase are they asking for personnel at the same time they are 
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proposing to take out of the farmers’ pockets about $150 million which 
goes direct to the farmers. 

How much are you asking for the increase in personnel 4 

Mr. Wurrren. He can insert that statement here. It was my idea 
that later we would have a complete statement on personnel. 
Mr. Anprersen. All right. 
(The following was submitted for the record :) 


Total estimated obligations for OI personal services of the Department of Agri- 
culture as reflected inthe 1960 budget? 


Million 

hn or a te ee B= Secssmhew a Sioa: pea eo See ee ee $439. 8 
etal ee ae es a SB aoe ai ; sas cat A aie eee ccc, MS 
pOTeASe . . 8 an sia pia ce si sais en sehen 2.8 


1 Includes funds provided in the Department of Agriculture Appropriation Act, appro- 
priations to the Forest Service in the Department of the Interior Appropriation Act, 
permanent appropriations, and transfers and other funds available to the Department. 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


Mr. Granv. For the next item, “Marketing research and agricul- 
tural estimates.” there is a reduction of $10,311, which is also for the 
transfer of certain rental costs to the General Services Administra- 
tion. For “Marketing services” there is an increase of $3,889,033, 
That consists of the following items: An increase of $45,000 under 
the Market News service for increased teletype rates. Last December 
the Federal Communications Commission granted an increase in rates 
for the leased wire circuit services, and it results in these additional 
cost of the Mar ket News Se rvice. The alternative to increased 
funds for this service would be to curtail and eliminate certain Market 
News activities. 

The next item in this appropriation is an increase of $3,885,000 for 
poultry inspection. This is to provide for inspection at all eviscerat- 
ing and slaughtering plants with only spot checks at canning and 
packaging plants. There is a supplemental estimate for 1959 of $600,- 
000 proposed for this item currently pending before the Congress. 

Mr. Wurrren. Is this increase in addition to the total requested in 
the supplemental ? 

Mr. Grant. No; this is on the basis of the increase above the pres- 
ent appropriation for 1959, so if you add the $600,000 to 1959, the in- 
crease in 1960 would be $2,785,000. 

Mr. Ropers. This is another instance, Mr. Chairman, for correlat- 
ing your action with the action taken in the pending supplemental 
estimate, because any decision taken on the supplemental will have a 
bearing on 1960, 


PENDING SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATES 


Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, would it be possible for this subeom- 
mittee in considering this budget to have some knowledge of what is 
going on in the supplemental subcommittee 2 

Mr. Wuirten. Cert: unly we will want to consider that prior to any 
markup. 

Mr. Horan. If Mr. Grant could do it, I think we ought to have any 
supplemental action before the committee as we review these items in 
detail later on. 
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Mr. Grant. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Horan. I know that you will be glad to do it and it would cer- 
tainly add to our knowledge. 


Mr. Grant. Yes, I will be glad to do so. 
(The list of supplemental 1959 items requested is as follows:) 


Summary of supplemental appropriation estimates for fiscal year 1959 included in 
H. Doc. 58 


Type of authorization requested 


Transfer | Increasein | Additional 
authority | limitation |appropriation 
| 
a 3 : | 2 
Agricultural Research Service: Salaries and expenses: 
Humane slaughter research. -__- TLR . eee re | $100, 000 
Pay act costs_-.- aebonodh 5 o . $8, 396, 110 Aes 
Extension Service: 
Postal rate increase costs nats ihc se acca 622, 827 : Sanaa 
Pay act costs 162, : 255 a ll 
Agricultural conservation prog ram 
Postal rate increase costs “i 7 ee . - u $184, 090 _ 
Pay act costs ‘ x ‘ ‘ si 410, 860 |... __- 


Agricultural Marketing Service: | 
Poultry inspection 


iabed 600, 000 
Leased wire increased costs 


go ée - Ju 26, 000 


Postal rate increase costs ‘i éggdeenaddewes 481, 000 
Pay act costs = snaiuiptien ca caitk is Scalia tokciorinie 2, $46, 278 i ‘ sea 
Conservation reserve program 
Postal rate increase costs_-..--- i ‘ ad tia 82, 980 4 
Pay Act costs ‘ - . 225, 770 |... 
Commodity Stabilization Service: Acreage allotments and 
irketing quotas 
Postal rate increase costs--- ua ediahe eit Maciel ake 13, 500 r 
Pay act costs : a ‘ 492, 700 
Special activities oo oem se ment to Commodity Credit | 
Corporation for costs of special activities (Public Law 480 
program, International Whe: it Agreement, etc.) in 1958___- Se Se 1, 336, 754, 811 
Commodity Credit Corporation | 
To meet increased workload : soebicce : . 2, 000, 000 i 
Pav act costs a iN NN ew me. whee 2, 669, 000 
Office of Information: 
Postal rate increase costs ‘ . Je ND seca aisiemite 
Pav act costs : 59, 000 > 
Forest Service 
] hting forest fires_- ae as te 3 aa Cae iat 8, 500, 000 
Pay act costs os 5, 432, 200 
Total, supplemental appropriation estimates, fiscal 
year 1959 im . x ‘ pA a 18, 017, 670 6, 078, 900 1, 345, 980, 811 


Mr. Granr. The next item is an increase of $493,000 for enforce- 
ment of the Packers and Stockyards Act. You will recall the Con 
gress amended this law last year, placing additional responsibilities 
on the Department, as well as expanding tienes tbly the number of 
SLOC ky: od to be poste “(d, 

In order to ear ry out the additional work, this $493,000 will be re- 
quired, There is also a decrease in this “Marketing services” appro 
priation of $35,967 for the transfer of leases to the General Services 
Administration. 


SCILOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


The next item in which there is a change is the school lunch pro- 
gram, which is a reduction of $10 million in the appropriation, to 
$100 million, the same amount proposed in the budget for 1959. 

The budget estimate also proposes to eliminate the transfer of $35 
million from section 32 funds, which was provided by the Congress 
last year. This is in recognition of the fact that we have an will 
continue to make commodities available to the schools under section 32. 


ow 
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The schools get first priority on surplus commodities. The redue- 
tion in the appropriation is due to the need for reducing Federal ex- 
penditures, and recognizes the responsibility of the States to carry on 
such activities as this. 

It also recognizes the continued special milk program, where $75 
million of Commodity Credit Corporation funds is provided. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Marshall. 


Foreign AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 


Mr. Marsuaun. We notice that the item for the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service remains the same. Have you not been able to use more 
Public Law 480 or counterpart funds than you have previously? 
Does that show in any of your estimates / 

Mr. Grant. Yes, Mr. Marshall. I was going to mention that the 
request for the Foreign Agricultural Service does show that foreign 
currencies are being used, in accordance with the report of the com- 
mittee last year. We are using, I believe, $200,000 this year, and 
propose to use $200,000 next year for the agricultural attaché pro- 
gram. In addition, the language in the budget provides for or re- 
flects the amount of foreign currencies that are being used for what 
you might call the general overhead direction of the market develop- 
ment activities. 

Mr. Marsuauu. That sum, in order that I might understand this 
budget, is included in the $900,000 ? 

Mr. Grant. The $900,000? The appropr iation item for the Foreign 
Agricultural Service is $4,268,000. The amount of currencies is in 
addition to that amount, Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Marsuati. You say in addition to that, Mr. Grant? 

Mr. Grant. Yes; and in addition, there is some $2.5 million trans- 
ferred from section 32 for market development activities, and the 
language budget for 1960 proposes to transfer the section 32 funds 
and merge them with the ap propriation, so that the total for the 
Foreign “Agricultur al Service is over $7 million when you add all 
those items “together. 

Mr. Marsnaty. Thank you. 

Mr. Horan. $7,421,300? 

Mr. Grant. Yes, sir. 

For the Commodity Exchange Authority, the estimate is $900,000— 
no change. 

Sor, Bank Procram 


The next item, the conservation reserve program, the estimate is 
$360,370,000, an increase of $160,370,000; and in view of the continued 
interest in the 1959 signup for this program, it appears that the full 
amount of $360 million will be needed to make the rental payments 
and the practice payments on prior year contracts, as well as practice 
payments on the 1960 program contracts. 

For the acreage reserve program, there is a reduction of $608,400,000 
leaving $1,050,000 in 1960 for liquidation of the program. 

As you recall, this program was discontinued with the 1958 crop 
year, and the estimate of $1,050,000 is needed to cover the cleanup of 
the remaining claims and for other incidental work. 
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Mr. Written. Mr. Grant, I know you are familiar with it, but 
here again we point out the relative unf: lirness, in my opinion, of the 
Department’s recommendation and the unrealistic way they look at 
real cameras. In connection with the agricultural conservation 
program, where there is full participation, and where some million 
and a quarter farmers put up money themselves, and probably more 
than the Federal Government does, the authorization in the law is 
$500 million. Yet the Budget and the Department are recommending 
scaling that ceiling back to an announced program of $100 million. 

Now we come to the conservation reserve program, in which rela- 
tively few farmers participate and put up very little of their own. 
As I recall, we had a ceiling of $375 million this year, and the law 
authorizes $450 million. In this program it goes to very few folks 
with no participation on their part. Do you recommend that all the 
ceiling be taken off and that the full amount authorized in the law be 
given ¢ 

Mr. Grant. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman. I forgot to give you that. 
The President’s budget proposes to continue the limit of $375 million. 

Mr. Wuirren. You might proceed. 


ComMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 


Mr. Grant. For the “Acreage allotment and marketing quotas” 
item Ars re is a net reduction of $580,000. First, there is a decrease 
of $3,315,000 due to the termination of acreage allotments on corn, 
whic r under the the Agricultural Act of 1958, and the referendum ap- 
proved by the farmers, there are no acreage allotments this year on 
corn. 

Mr. Wuirren. The Secretary has made great capital out of the 
fact that the corn farmers voted down control. The American press 
has also made much of that claiming that farmers do not want control. 

Yet those of us who deal with the program believe the fact that the 
Secretary guaranteed them $1.12 a bushel is the reason why they 
voted out controls. Of course, there have not been any real con- 
trols in recent years. But certainly $1.12 is close enough to the $1.26 
that might have been given, and, therefore, there was only one way 
for the farmers to vote. 

At any rate, we cannot control the President, and we cannot seem 
to control the Secretary. It really boils down to the fact that farmers 
would rather not have control if they do not need it. But that too 
is out of your field. 

Mr. Grant. That decrease is partially offset by an increase of $2, 
735,000. This would be the share from this appropriation to increase 
~ salaries of ASC county committee employees, effective July 1, 

59, by an average of 10 percent. 

Me. ‘Wurrren. That is in line with other increases for Federal 
— is that not correct? 

Mr. Grant. It is in line except that it will become effective, if 
ieee: from July 1, 1959. 

Mr. Wurrten. What I mean is it brings them up to the level of the 
others. 

Mr. Grant. It gives them a comparable increase. There will be 
some instances where the county employees still will not be receiv- 
ing the same salary as Federal employees for comparable work. How- 
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ever, it is contemplated that within funds available to gradually in- 
crease their salaries, so that all employees of county committees will 
receive the same pay as Federal employees doing comparable work 
in the same locality or area. 

Mr. Rozerrs. In other words, Mr. Chairman, this will give them all 
a 10 percent increase, but it does not bring them up to a comparable 
Federal level. The salaries paid to the six lowest ASC grades will 
still be below Federal levels. But it is planned, within available 
funds, over a period of time to bring them up to a comparable level, 
so that they will be receiving salaries comparable to others in the 
same field. 

Mr. Wuirren. A few years ago this committee put into its report 
a statement that at provided extra funds, and urged that.these funds be 
used, to bring these employees up to somewhat comparable levels 
with other Federal employees. 

I think it is sound for a State office to give attention to the respon- 
sibility of various offices, as long as they “kee »p their cost of personnel 
in line. To pay fewer people Detter salaries and get the job done, 
rather than have a great number of people to do the job and pay them 
lower salaries, seems to me to be good. Therefore, I want to be 
very certain that we give authority to the State committees to employ 
fewer people and pay them well, instead of having this system which 
would go against the intent of this committee—certainly without 
the knowledge of this committee. 

Mr. Granr. ( ‘ertainly it was not the intent of the Department to 
do anything contrary to the will of the committee. 

Mr. Wuitren. The Department took those funds and gave them to 
certain States to bring them up to higher levels regardless of the 
number of employees. In my own State, they had fewer employees 
and the salary level was higher than in most any other State. Instead 
of making any effort to see that good work was rewarded, however, 
these funds were allocated to all States to bring all employees up 
to the level that were paid by State committees in other States. The 
reason for the difference in pay was because the States that got this 
money had too many employees to do the job, as against States that 
got along with fewer people to do the same job, so I am told. 

Mr. Roperrs. I was going to say, Mr. Chairman, this situation 
may have arisen out of the fact that certain States had a certain allo- 
cation of funds for carrying a given level of employees, because the 
studies themselves, if I am not mistaken, were conducted by people 
in the Department with the idea that to the extent that the funds 
could do so, they would be used to bring these employees up to a level 
comparable to the local employme nt, and in most cases that was con- 
sidered to be Federal employment in that locality because the county 
employees were working alongside Federal employees in many of our 
consolidated offices. That is also the problem today. 

We have in a given county an FHA office, an SCS office, and an 
ASC office, all in the same building. The ASC people did not get 
a 10 percent increase in 1958 ; the others did. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am not taking exception to that, because I think 
for all practical purposes they are putting in full-time work with 
the Federal Government. 
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Experience has shown that we might just as well say that they 
are full-time Federal employees. But under civil service it is some- 
thing else again. 

However, the point I am making is that instead of allocating those 
funds on a fair basis between States, those funds went to certain 
special States to raise employees, while they were held down in other 
States to the existing level. This amounted to rewarding those States 
that had a myriad of employees and penalizing those States that were 
operating these programs with much less personnel cost. 

That was not the intent of the committee, and I think those in charge 
of it in the Department knew it was not. Otherwise, they would have 
conferred with this committee, as to what we intended. I so advised 
the folks in charge of it. So I want to insist that, within each State, 
they should have some discretion in holding down the number of people 
and hiring better qualified people. Having a world of folks on the 
payroll and paying out all of your funds does not necessarily get a 
good job done. 

Mr. Roserrs. The Department agrees with you on that, and I do 

not believe there is specific exercise of authority from Washington 

now on whether a given county office requires 8 people or 10 people. 
I think that is determined at the State and local level based on work 
load. The Washington office, of course is working continually to keep 
down employment in the field. 

Mr. Wurrren. You might proceed, Mr. Grant. 

Mr. Grant. The next item is the Sugar Act program, a reduction 
of $4,500,000 is proposed. The estimate of $71,500,000 for the Sugar 
Act program is believed to be adequate for making all payments in the 
domestic or continental area. It does involve, however, an increase in 
the deferment on the Puerto Rican crop, but that is consistent with 
the deferment in the past year, and, therefore, will not involve any 
actual 

Mr. Wurrren. How much does that differ from what the Depart- 
ment estimated your expenditures would be before the Budget 
Bureau acted on it ? 

Mr. Grant. The Department estimate for the Sugar Act was $73 
million. 

Mr. Wuirren. A million and a half more. 

Mr. Grant. This is on an appropriation basis. It is difficult to 
relate this on an expenditures basis because the expenditures under 
this program do not fall within the same fiscal year for which the 
appropriation is made. 


FreperaL Crop INSURANCE CORPORATION 


There is no change in administrative expenses for crop insurance 
insofar as the appropr lation is concerned. In the administrative ex- 
pense limitation on Federal Crop Insurance Corporation funds, how- 
ever, there is an increase of $330,000 from the amount presently avail- 
able, making a total of $2,330,000, which is due to the increased pay 
costs, 

There is no change in the appropriation for REA for salaries and 
expenses, nor for the Farmers Home Administration. 
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Orrick OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL 


The next item of increase is $75,000 for General Counsel. This 
arises out of additional legal work in connection with the mandatory 
Poultry Inspection Act, and the Packers and Stockyards Act. 

Mr. Wurrren. I have been somewhat displeased with the work in 
the General Counsel’s office. In my opinion it raises a question as to 
whether we should not give some thought to reducing this appropria- 
tion, and indicating what particular phase of their activities should 
be affected. 

I do not know what the attitude of the committee will be, but the 
expense of this office has grown more and more. 

I wish you would give us a breakdown as to what part of the total 
cost of this office could properly be allocated to the various activities 
so that we can give some detailed cons:deration to this matter. 

Mr. Grant. You mean a breakdown of the present appropriation? 

Mr. WHirtTen, Yes. 

Mr. Grant. The budget on page 382, and on page 330 of the justi- 
fication, shows an activity breakdown for the Office of General Coun- 
sel, which perhaps is not in as much detail as you would be interested 
in having. 

Mr. Wuirren. You might supply us with as much additional detail 
as you can, which we could relate to the various progam items. 

Mr. Grant. You mean relate it back to each of these appropria- 
tions, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Wuirten. Yes. 

Mr. Roserrs. I doubt if you can do it in that much detail. 

Mr. Wuarrten. In the broader classifications. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Chairman, we might do that for some of the big- 
ger programs, but for some of the smaller ones there is a single divi- 
sion handling legal matters for a good many of the activities in the 
Department. 

Mr. Wurrten. I can see that, but if we make a cut in the Office of 
General Counsel—I do not know what the attitude of the committee 
will be—we would want to be sure that the reduction is not misapplied 
so as to retard those places where the most essential work is to be 
done. 

We must go into these matters and determine what we can best do 
to bring about improvement in the work of this office. 

Mr. Roserts. I hope that you will consider all aspects of the work 
before you move on it because I can see a lot of problems if a substan- 
tial reduction is made. 

Mr. Wuirren. Proceed, Mr. Grant. 

Mr. Grant. There is no change in the estimates for the Office of 
the Secretary or the Office of Information. For the library, we pro- 
pose an increase of $98,000. 

LIBRARY 


The $98,000 increase for the library includes $88,000 for a review 
of the collection in the library to weed out, and to eliminate those 
materials which have no library value particularly, and to get the 
collection into better shape. 
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BUDGET ESTIMATES COMPARED WITH DEPARTMENT ESTIMATES 


Mr. Wuirren. In that connection, my attention was called to the 
1960 budget. The question as to whether the President submitted 
a balanced budget for 1960, or whether there is a reasonable expect- 
ancy that the budget will be balanced if the Congress will follow 
his recommendations, has gotten into a political argument. I have 
been advised that the Bureau of the Budget scaled down a lot of 
expenditure estimates for 1960 so as to ms ike it look like the budget 
would balance. 

I think this subcommittee would like to have your Department’s 
estimates so that we might compare those in turn with the estimates 
that the Bureau of the Budget has included in the 1960 budget. 

Could that be furnished to the committee, Mr. Grant? 

Mr. Grant. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. Do you have that with you? 

Mr. Grant. I can provide a table on the amounts requested 
the Department estimates, and shown in the budget estimates for 
fiscal year 1960, for the individual items. 

Mr. Wurrren. I would like to have that for the record. 

Mr. Grant. The table you have shows the Department estimates 
for 1960, and the budget estimates for 1960, on an appropriation basis. 

Mr. Wurrren. Do | you have it on an expenditure basis ? 

Mr. Grant. We have figures on an expenditures basis, which is 
different from appropriations, in that expenditures reflect the checks 
issued or the estimate of checks issued, regardless of the year of the 
appropriation from which made, Mr. C hairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. I will ask that the appropriation figures which 
you have given us be incorporated into the record at. this point, 
plus the additional sheet which shows it on an expenditure basis. 

That will be in the record at this point. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 
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Department and budget 





Agency or item 


Annual appropriations for regular activities: 
Agricultural research service 
Salaries and expenses 
Research E al het 
Plant and animal disease and pest control 
Meat inspection 


Total, salaries and expenses-.- 


State experiment stations: 


Rico ‘ 
Penalty mail. 


Total, State experiment stations 


Total, Agricultural Research Service__--- 
Extension Service: 
Cooperative extension work, payments and ex- 
penses: 
Payments to States, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico_- ‘ oe ~ Sle 
Retirement costs for extension agents 
Penalty mail 
Federal Extension Service 


Total, Extension Service 
Farmer Cooperative Service _. 


Soil Conservation Service: 
Conservation operations 
Watershed protection-. 
Flood prevention Beate on seamen iaseceeeeate 
Water conservation and utilization _. 
Great Plains conservation program. -.- 


Total, Soil Conservation Service “ 
Agricultural Conservation Program Service---- 


Agricultural Marketing Service: 
Marketing research and service 
Marketing research and agricultural 
mates er 
Marketing services 


esti- 


Total, marketing research and service 
Payments to States__- 
School lunch program 


Total, Agricultural Marketing Service 


Foreign Agricultural Service 
Commodity Exchange Authority 


Soil bank programs 
Conservation reserve 
Acreage reserve 


OCR, S01) DANE TWORTOMB <5 5 oe ce. ok cence 
Commodity Stabilization Service 
Acreage allotments and marketing quotas 
Sugar Act program 


Total, Commodity Stabilization Service aha 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation (operating and 


SNS 6 iat etree a cline 
Office of the General Counsel 
Office of the Secretary 
Office of Information 
Library 








estimates, 1960 


Decrease (—) 
budget esti- 
mates, 1960 

compared with 

Department 

estimates, 1960 


Budget 
estimates, 
1960 


Department 
estimates, 
1960 















An 
| 
$69, 682, 000 $64, 240, 000 | —$5, 442, 000 
49, 640, 000 | 49,110, 000 | — 530, 000 
21, 864, 000 | 21, 475, 000 | — 389, 000 
141, 186, 000 | 134, 825, 000 —6, 361, 000 
| | 
j | 31, 553, 708 —1, 000, 000 
250, O00 250, 000 . 3 
32, 803, 708 31, 803, 708 —1, 000, 000 
173, 989, 708 | 166, 628, 708 —7, 361, 000 
715, 000 53, 715, 000 | —1, 000, 000 
5, 726, 375 5, 674, 375 — 52, 000 
2, 491, 307 2, 491, 307 
2, 271, 795 2, 258, 795 | —13, 000 Re 
. = ( 
65, 204, 477 64, 139, 477 —1, 065, 000 or 
62, 000 620, 000 —, OOO 1 
— Re 
81, 650, 000 | 81, 072, 000 | — 578, 000 , 
34, 600, 000 20, 000, 000 —14, 600, 000 Le 
18, 000, 000 | 15, 000, 000 | —3, 000, 000 
75, 000 75,000. 1... aad ‘ 
15, 000, 000 12, 500, 000 | —2. 500, 000 
149, 325, 0OO | 128, 647, 000 —20, 678, 000 
250, 000, 000 241, 500, 000 —&, 500, 000 
16, 124, 000 15, 437, 000 — 687, 000 
26, 892, 095 26, 623, 000 — 269, 095 
43, 016, 095 42, 060, 000 — 956, 095 
1, 160, 000 | 1 160, 000 |icsccccss ‘ ons 
100, 000, 000 100, 000, 000 Pe 
144, 176, 095 | 143, 220, 000 | —956, 095 
4, 268, 300 GS | 9 See ee 
911, 100 900, OOO —11, 100 
| 
364, 500, 000 360, 370, 000 —4, 130, 000 
1, 055, 000 | 1, 050, 000 | —5, 000 
365, 555, 000 361, 420, 000 | —4, 135, 000 


43, 645, 000 
, 000, 000 


39, 135, 000 
71, 500, 000 


—4, 510, 000 
500, 000 


—6, 010, 000 





, 645, 000 


110, 635, 000 


116. 
| | 
} 
6, 792, 700 6, 376, 700 | —416, 000 
| 
9, 784, 000 | 9, 632, 000 | — 152, 000 
31, 561, 500 | 31, 300, 000 | —261, 500 
3, 332, 700 3, 310, 500 — 22, 200 
2, 907, 000 2, 881, 000 — 265, 000 
1, 440, 665 1, 431, 665 —9, 000 
eee IR ree 


932 


, 600 
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Department and budget estimates, 1960—Continued 


Agency or item 


Annual appropriations for regular activities—Con. 
Forest Service: 
Forest protection and utilization: 
Forest land management 
i a eae 
State and private forestry cooper ation__.._- 


Total, forest protection and utilization. __- 
Pores 70RGs Bie GION ck 6 coi re ccoa sk 
Assistance to States for tree planting......_._- 
en of lands for national forests: 

ache National Forest, Utah_- 

Sone rior National Forest 
Special acts (Cache National F orest) 
Cooperative range improvements. . 


OGG, TORUS ORT Me es oooh oc bec Skeid dcdcs 

Total, annual appropriations for regular ac- 
tivities 

Deduct amount for Forest Service 


Total, annual appropriations for regular activities 
from the general fund of the Treasury as shown 
in subcommittee print 

Restoration of capital impairment, 
Corporation 7 ; 

Corporate administrative expense 
modity Credit C orpor: ition 

Reimbursement to Commodity C redit C orpor: ition for 
special activities , j 


Commodity C redit 


limitation, Com- 


Loan authorizations 
tural Electrification Administration: 
Rural electrification......._- 
PRPs GOMOD 2. ec cckacascccs 


Total, Rural Electrification Administration. - 
Farmers Home Administration: 
Farm ownership 
Farm operating (production ¢ and subsistence) - 
Soil and water conservation 


Total, Farmers Home Administration. __.._- 


Total, loan authorizations_..............--. aia 


Permanent appropriations: 
Removal of surplus agricultural commodities (30 
percent of customs receipts <3 aad cai 
All other permanent appropriations 


Total, permanent appropriations- -- , 
Deduct permanent appropriations for Forest Se rvice_ 


Total, permanent appropriations in subcommittee 
print.__-- = 


Department 
estimates, 
1960 


, 362, 200 


000, 000 


50, 000 


“10, 000 
700, 000 


, 122, 200 


76, 574, 045 


1, 327, 


1, 535, 


294, 


, 122, 


200 


451, 845 
424, 413 


5, 300, 000 


}, 000, 000 
, 000, 000 


5, 000, 000 


, 000, 000 
, 000, 000 


500, 000 


, 500, 000 


, 500, 000 


3, 000, 000 
3, 979, 474 


, 979, 474 
5, 664, 474 


315, 000 


| 
| 
| 
| 


38, 097, 500 | 


Budget 
estimates, 
1960 


"et 

! 
, 325, 000 | $77, 815, 800 
, 714, 400 
, 322, 800 | 


14, 026, 400 


12, 307, 800 | 


104, 150, 000 


24, 000, 000 | 


50, 000 
“ao “10, 000 
700, 000 


oo 
128, 910, 000 


1, 406, 752, 950 
—k 28, 8, 910, 000 


1, 277, 842, 950 


1, 535, 424, 413 
45, 300, 000 | 


1, 268, 097, 500 


136, 000, 000 
79, 000, 000 


12, 000, 000 
160, 000, 000 
1, 000, 000 


173, 000, 000 


388, 000, 000 | 


246, 000, 000 
93, 979, 474 


339, 979, 474 
— 45, 664, 474 


294, 315, 000 |__- 





Decrease (—) 
budget esti- 
mates, 1960 
|compared with 
Department 
| estimates, 1960 


—$12, 509, 200 
—688, 000 

—1, 015, 000 
—14, 212, 200 
—6, 000, 000 


—20, 212, 200 


—69, 821, 095 
— 20, 212, 200 


—49, 608, 895 





—30, 000, 000 


| — 20, 000, oo 


215, , 000, 000 


— 50, 000, 000 


|  —12, 000, 000 
|  —20, 000, 000 
—4, 500, 000 


— 36, 500, 000 


—86, 500, 000 
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REDUCTIONS BY THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Wirrren. In that connection, Mr. Grant, I notice that the De- 
partment estimates of appropriations to run the Department this year 
were approximately $49,608,895 more than those which the Bureau 
of the Budget approved. Is this an arbitrary cut by the Bureau of 
the Budget, or did you have a chance to appeal items to them / 

Mr. Grant. There was a discussion on m: iny of the items; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. You will notice too that the Bureau of the ‘Budget 
cut loan authorizations by $86,500,000, making a total cut of $136,- 
108,895 in obligational authority. 

However, in going through your expenditures budget here, I notice 
the Budget. has « cut your estimated expenditures by $433,500,000. 

If your estimate of expenditures was on anything like a sound basis, 
it would look to me like the Bureau of the Budget may have syn- 
thetically enabled the President to claim a balanced budget for 1960 
by this method. The President’s balanced budget shows a margin of 
only $70 million, and here the Bureau of the “Budget has cut back 
your expenditure estimates by nearly $300 million more than the cut 
in new obligational authority. 

Hi: = you got any comment on that ? 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Chairman, for many of the items for the De- 
partment—take the Commodity Credit Corporation as a good ex- 
ample—it is very difficult to estimate accurately, what the expendi- 
tures will be. 

You cannot compare the change in expenditures for Commodity 
Credit Corporation, for instance, with the change in appropriations 
because the reduction in CCC does not have a comparable appropri- 
ation. 

There is no appropriation being requested for Commodity Credit 
Corporation as such in 1960, 

This expenditure estimate for the Commodity Credit Corporation 
reflects the best estimate possible of what the production is going 
to be in 1959 crop year. No one can say right now—the crop 1s not 
even planted vet. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is right, but the Secretary, with the help of 
the corn farmers, has taken off all controls. And the Secretary has 
guaranteed $1.12 a bushel with no control. Does that, on the face of 

, lead you to believe that there would be less expenditures or outlay 
of cash by the Commodity Credit Corporation? Or would it indicate 
to you that there might be an increase ¢ 

Mr. Grant. In the case of corn, I would have to insert that figure 
inthe record. I do not recall right now. 

(The following was submitted for the record. ) 


CCC price support program, estimated, net expenditures for corn, fiscal years 
1959 and 1960 


Million 

1959 Ae Sh tan otek Pe at eS ee Ee ee ee $649 
1960 i ic a ee ee 566 
OS a seca sl hn we Si in i ge cl ine lk Ul cis ccc 82 


Mr. Wurrren. In the face of the Secretary holding cotton off 
the world market at competitive prices, Congress went ahead and 
provided a minimum of not less than 16 million acres of cotton. 
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Last year we had much fewer acres than that. Can you not see 
on the face of it that there would be more cotton next year than 
last year ? 

Mr. Grant. Yes. This budget assumes on cotton that half of the 
farmers will accept plan A and half plan B. 

Mr. Wuirren. When you say “this budget,” > do you mean the De- 
partment’s budget? Or do you mean the Department’ s budget after 
the Bureau of the Budget forced the issue and made it balance, 
Mr. Grant ? 

Mr. Grant. In connection with cotton, if my recollection is correct, 
the Department’s estimate was based on 50 percent accepting plan B 
and 50 percent of the farmers accepting plan A. 

Mr. Wurrren. In connection with the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion operation, the outlay of cash is fixed by law, b: ased on the Secre- 
tary’s determination of price levels? 

Mr. Grant. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. And the expenditures of money in line with his 
announcements are ¢c ompulsory , are they not ? 

Mr. Grant. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. Now, would you take it that the Department of 
Agriculture, which has handled these things through the years, would 
be the better judge of what your actual cash outlay would be? Or 
would you think that the Bureau of the Budget would be the better 
judge of cash outlay under the law, under which no discretion 
rests ¢ 

Mr. Grant. I think the commodity people, the people who work 
with these programs day by day, are in a good position to determine 
what is likely to happen, and their estimates are used in developing 
these figures, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. The record shows that the Bureau of the Budget 
has, you might say, with just pure muscle shoved back your estimates 
of what your outlays would be in 1960. Now, may I say in connection 
with that, the Secretary’s estimates in the years thet he has been 
down there have always ‘been too low. He always thought that, as he 
reduced price, production would go down. But, instead of the Secre- 
tary being right all these 6 years of his experience, all that has 
happened is that, as he reduced price supports, production has gone 
up. 

I believe you will find that each and every year the’ Corishsdity 


Credit. Corporation outlays have been great er than the: Deprirtnient 


expected. ris i 

Actually, the history of thissexpertence, wheres vou h: ave wnrlert4i- 
mi ated through the years, adds.credente té the feeling dn MY prt that 
the Bureau of the Budget took-a pencil-and cut yow batlt das to end 
up with a $70 million balanced budget. 


Mr. Roverts:? How mitich'of thatiyas dive to thé estimated! wheat pro- 


duction as a result of the application of the 3-year average yield 
rns, Mr. Grant? Ore! 

‘Mr. Grant. Let me see if TF can not explain it-in this-way~+ At the’ 
time we submitted our Department — ites- more the Buxeay-ef the 
Budget regulations, they haye to, I e submitt A F September eneh 
ventral? pase 4pde es bn tHe’ Nites? ation! We! ha! at 
cite fing eT Facets pase on! Wg de ht 


103309 TO 29198 aolinng 0 oo 1 229) Jo! 16 ist Ops iy Mahi Mt 


tbr so rv 4! 
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| know that between the time of the August crop report and the October 
/and November crop reports, which is reflected in the final budget, 
many things happened. 

During that period 1958 crop production estimates increased very 
substantis ially, so these figures were revised after September perhaps 
as many as two or three times. It is a continuous process of revising 
estimates to reflect the latest information available. 

| ‘This table you have compares the first estimate in September with 
what was in the final estimate in January. 

To get the whole story, you need to trace each one of these things 
all during this period of 3 or 4 months. In response to Mr. Roberts’ 
question, our original wheat estimates assumed on production, the 
highest yield of the preceding 3 years. 

If we had followed that concept, we would have projected wheat for 
the 1959 crop at the rate of 27 bushels to the acre. In the final budget, 
however, we modified it to an assumption of the average yield for the 
past 3 years. 

Mr. Wuirren. When you say “in the final budget,” do you mean 
the Department’s estimates ? 

Mr. Grant. I am talking about the printed budget which the Presi- 
dent submitted in January. We shifted to an average for the 3 pre- 
ceding years, which meant that wheat was projected at 23 bushels to 
the acre. 

Mr. Wuirren. Did you ever do that before? Is that the first time 
that you projected it on an average basis, rather than on the highest 
of the preceding 3 years? 

Mr. Grant. No, sir. For a number of years we used the average of 
the 3 preceding years, and the point that you made earlier, that our 
estimates were low, caused us to shift, in the 1958 budget, to the highest 
vield for the past 3 years, in order to get a more realistic figure. 

Mr. Wurrren. How did you come out on that ? 

Mr. Grant. We came out somewhat better for the Commodity 
Credit Corporation—that is, quite well compared with previous 
years—in actual expenditures. Expenditures were $2.6 billion in 
fiscal 1958 compared with $2.2 billion in the budget; off some $400 
million. 

Mr. Wurrren. The actual expenditures were over ? 

Mr. Grant. They were over. The actual expenditures went over 
the 1958 budget estimate by $400 million. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is right. 

Mr. Grant. But in the prior year it was $1.1 billion over. 

Mr. Wnuirren. In prior years, you had been underguessing your 
mark by about a billion dollars. So in improving that, you changed 
to the highest of the 3 years, and you — your estimates to 
where you were $400 million below last ye Now does it not arouse 
some suspicion, after having learned your ees and proving it was 
right, to change and go back to your average-figure basis? It looks 
to us that you turned your back on that method after you met with 
the Bureau of the Budget and somebody pointed out the desire to show 
the country a balanced budget and suggested we do it this w ay. 

Did you do it or did the Bureau of the Budget do it ? 

Mr. Grant. I am sorry, I do not recall really who proposed it first. 
I would have to go back and check the files. 

33913—59—pt. 23 
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Mr. Wuirren. It was in accordance with the desire of the Bureau 
of the Budget to balance the budget ? 

Mr. Grant. Yes, sir; I think that was a factor but also, in the 1959 
crop year we had unprecedented production, and it was felt that sucha 
high production was not likely to happen 2 years in succession. 

Mr. Wuirren. That has happened almost every year recently. As 
he has lost price supports. the farmer has had to increase his produc- 
tion to offset his decrease in price. Every year has increased because 
of that. 

I can see it and many others can see it, but apparently the Secretary 
cannot. Every year he has reduced prices, and every year the farmer 
has tried to meet '* by increased production. That is the way the 
situation looks to me. 

Mr. Roperes. 11 4 remember correctly, on this question of adjust- 
ment, the Bureau of the Budget reviewed the early estimates and 
raised the question about the level of the estimate and the justification 
for it. In the | ght of the increase in production which came to our 
attention through the release of later crop reports. About the same 
time that the Bureau of the Budget was raising the question, the 
Secretary and Mr. Morse themselves raised with me the basis on 
which we had computed the expenditure estimates, particularly on 
wheat. 

Mr. Wurrren. I think the record speaks for itself. Proceed with 
the rest of the items Mr. Grant. 





Forest SERVICE 


Mr. Grant. I can cover the remaining items very briefly. I know 
the committee continues its interest in the Forest Service. We have 
included their appropriation items in this table—there is an overall 
net reduction of 86,787,000. That net reduction reflects an increase of 
$2,800,000 to provide for adininistration of increased timber sales. 
There is $1,485,000 less for recreation facilities. 

There is a reduction of $2,375,000 in construction of facilities in the 
national forests, and a reduction of $727,000 in emergency insect con- 
trol. 

Part of the overall net reduction is due to elimination of the non- 
recurring item provided in 1959 of $2,500,000 for construction of 
research facilities. There is a proposed decrease of $500,000 in State 
and private forestry tree-planting activities, and a reduction of 2 
million in the appropriation required to liquidate obligations for con- 
struction of roads and trails. 

All of the items discussed so far account for the net reduction of 
$467,770,478 for annual appropriations for regular activities of the 
Department. 

Commopiry Creprr CoRPORATION 


In addition, there are several other items of interest to the com- 
mittee [ might just cover very quickly. For “Restoration of capital 
impairment, Commodity Credit Corporation,” the appropriation re- 
quested in 1960 is $1,535 million, a reduction of nearly $225 million 
below 1959. Commodity Credit Corporation administrative expenses 
reflect an increase of $5,233,000. I should say that in this connection 
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there is pending before the Subcommittee on Deficiencies a 1959 sup- 
plemental estimate of $2 million for increased workload for Com- 
modity Credit Corporation arising out of this tremendous production 
in 1958 and the need for administrative funds for making loans and 
managing the inventory. This is in addition to the supplemental esti- 
mate of $2,669,000 for Pay Act costs. 

The increase of $5 million in 1969 Inc ludes $2,062,000 for increased 
workload and $3,171,000 to provide for the contingency reserve to 
make it unnecessary to come back to the committee for supplemental 
funds from time to time when crop conditions change. ‘The 1960 
budget continues to provide for a contingency reserve of 7 percent 
for this item. 

There is also a total of $1,268 million in appropriations to reimburse 
Commodity Credit Corporation for the 1959 estimated costs of various 
special activities such as Public Law 480, International Wheat Agree- 
ment, for animal disease eradication activities, and for cotton classing 
and tobacco grading. 

This represents the estimate of what the Corporation will pay out 
for these special activities in the fiscal year 1959. We are propos ing 
to accelerate the appropriations to reimburse ( ‘ommodity Credit 
Corporation by 1 year in order to reduce the demands upon the CCC 
borrowing authority to the maximum extent ses ible for these special 
ctivities, thereby making this authority more fully available for the 
Corporation's price support needs. 


REA anp FHA Loan AvTHORIZATIONS 


I think we have already briefly mentioned the loan authorizations 
for REA. The 1960 loan authorization of $215 million will provide 
a total of $245 million for electrification loans, and $80 million for 
telephone loans when you take into consideration the carryover from 
1959. 

The estimate of $173 million for Farmers Home Administration 
loan authorization is a reduction of $386.5 million from 1959 and re- 
flects the efforts to hold Federe] expeditures to a minimum. 

We are proposing that of this total reduction $12 million be applied 
to farmownership loans, $20 million to production or operating loans, 
and $4.5 million to soil and water loans. 

In the case of farmownership and soil and water conservation loans, 
it is anticipated that a substantial portion of the demands for those 
loans can be met under the insurance authorities. 


GENERAL BUDGETARY TABLES 


I believe, Mr. Chairman, that covers the major changes in this 
budget for the fiscal year 1960. We have provided the committee 
with the usual book of tables on appropriations, expenditures, and re- 
ceipts, which we would like, if it meets with your approval, to insert 
in the record. 

These tables have important uses over the years, in permitting the 
committee and others to make comparisons of similar items. 

Mr. Wuirren. We will be glad to have those in the record at this 
point. 

(The tables referred to are as follows:) 
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TABLE 3.—Statement of increases and decreases, budget estimates, 1960, compared 
with appropriations and REA and FHA loan authorizations, 1959 


(Based on appropriations and authorizations for 1959, including proposed supplementals for pay and postal 
costs, adjusted for comparability with the appropriation structure proposed in the 1960 budget estimates) 


Annual appropriations for regular activities: 
Total estimated appropriations, 1959 
Budget estimates, 1960 


$1, 874, 523 
1, 406, 752, 


Net decrease, 1960 ‘ 


Agricultural Research Service: 
Research: 


For research on humane slaughter methods +$250, 000 
For construction and improvement of physical facilities ‘to place 

the National Arboretum on a year-round operational basis 7 +200, 000 
To construct laboratory facilities for crops research at Logan, Utah, 

to replace leased facilities no longer available at Salt Lake City +600, 000 
To provide for transfer from the Department of the Army of labo- 


ratory facilities for entomology research at Orlando, Fla__. +-71, 000 


Increase, research 
Plant and animal disease and pest control: 
For cooperation with the States in suppressing and preventing 
further spread of the sovbean cyst nematode +$480, 000 
To continue the program for the eradication of vesicular exanthema 
of swine previously financed = advances from Commodity 


Credit Corporation ee +-600, 000 
Decrease in brucellosis program made possible by progress in ers adi- 
cation and increased State participation —5, 000, 000 


Decrease due to provision in the direct appropriation to General 
Services Administration for certain leasing costs now paid from 
this appropriation os marian as — 25, 000 


Net decrease, plant and animal disease and pest control 

Meat inspection: To strengthen the Federal meat inspection service 

Extension Ser: ice: 

Retirement costs for extension agents: To provide for employer's share of Federal 

contributions to the retirement fund for cooperative extension agents 
Soil Conservation Service: 

Conservation operations: Decrease due to provision in the direct appropriation 
to the General Services Administration for certain leasing costs now paid from 
this appropriation 

Watershed protection Including fund carryovers into fiscal years 1959 and 1960, 
there will be a decrease of $2,295,8°3 in total funds available consisting of a decrease 
of $400,000 in project investigations and development of watershed work plans 
and a decrease of $1,895.833 in the Federal share of the cost of installing planned 
works of improvement in pilot watersheds) 

Flood prevention: Decrease in the level of installation of works of improvement in 
authorized flood prevention watersheds-_-__- ‘ er 

Water conservation and utilization 7 ee Decrease due to reduced requirements 
for 1960 at the Eden Valley pro iject oe 

Great Plains conservation program: Increase for cost-sharing assistance to farmers 
NE RE oe nn oc oe ones hace eeesneske 3 : Beas ae 

Agricultural Conservation Program Service: 

Agricultural conser\ ation program: 


Decrease in cost-sharing assistance to farmers —$1, 540, 000 
Increase in administrative expenses to pro ide for adjusting 
salaries of ASC county office emp oyees---- +1, 540, 000 


Increase to carry out tue 1959 program which, together with 
$8,500,000 from underearnings on the 1957 program, will provide 
the amount authorized. _- ire x +4, 500, 000 


Net increase. agricultural conservation program 
Agricultural Marketing Service: 
Marketing research and agricultural estimates: 
Decrease due to provision in the direct appropriation to the General Services 
Administration for certain leasing costs now paid from this appropriation 
Marketing services: 
To cover higher rates on leased teletype facilities for market news 


services... .. sok Rade whee cident okine keke +$45, 000 
To provide serv ‘ice under the Poultry Products Inspection Act on 

aR OU os ‘ .. +3, 385, 000 
To permit more effective administration of the Packers and 

Stockyards Act______- ea ee Ee er - +493, 000 


Decrease due to prov ision in the direct appropriation to the 
General Services Administration for certain leasing costs now 
paid from this appropriation. -------- ban Socials Coch SD octane de —33, 967 


Eg a ee ee ee ee 
School lunch program: Decrease in cash payments to States_..............- énecns 


—467, 770, 


+1, 121, 


—3, 945, 
+ 500, 


+195, 


—36, 


—5, 500, 


—3, 000, 


— 260, 


2, 500, 


+6, 500, 


—10, 


3, 428 


950 


47% 


000 


000 
000 


000 


000 


000 
000 
000 


000 


000 
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TABLE 3.—Statement of increases and decreases, budget estimates, 1960, compared 
with appropriations and REA and FHA loan authorizations, 1959—Continued 


Annual appropriations for regular activities—Continued 
Soil bank programs: 
Conservation reserve: 

Decrease due to establishment of a reserve in fiscal year 1959.___ —$55, 000, 000 

Increase in program payments to producers under 1959 program 
of $375,000,000 compared with 1958 program of $325,000,000__.. +212, 348, 181 

Increase in operating expenses to provide for increased workload 
and for adjusting salaries of ASC county office employees____- +3, 021, 819 





Net increase, conservation reserve = -ceeeciin Gamma 
Acreage reserve: Decre:se due to termination of the program after the 1958 crop 
year 
Commodity Stabilization Service: 
Acreage allotments and marketing quotas: 


Decrease due to termination of corn acreage allotments .. —$3, 315, 000 
Increase to provide for adjusting salaries of ASC county office 
employees : a as ae. Te : : +-2, 735, 000 


Net decrease, acreage allotments and marketing quotas 
Sugar Act program 
Net decrease in mandatory payments to sugar producers for 1959 
crop 7 sui — $4, 561, 000 
Increase in operating expenses to provide for adjusting salaries of 
ASC county olfice employees 


+61, 000 


Net decrease, Sugar Act program 


Office of the General Counsée 
For legal services incident to: 
Viandatory inspection of poultry and poultry products +-$20, 000 
Activities under the Packers and Stoc ky irds Act +55, 000 


Inere e, Office of the General Counsel 


lo carry out a comprehensive review of the library collection to elimi 


nate unnece vy mater) il and to provide adequately for preserva- 
i valuehl> agricultural publications +-$88, 000 
fo meet finer 1 costs of land-grant college and university contract 
sery $ ‘ +10, 000 
| Inere , library 
} ts “ 
Forest protection and utilization: 


Forest land management 
' 


| )strenethen administration of national forest timber sales + $2, 800, 000 
Lo provide the program level proposed in the 19459 budget for 
recre mal facilities on national forest public-use areas —1, 485, 400 


To provide the program level proposed in the 1959 budget for 
construction of employee housing and other structural 


improvement — 2, 375, 000 
Emergency insect control projects (elimination of additional 
amount used in 1959 for urgent needs —726, 800 
Net decrease, forest land management 

Forest research: Decrease to eliminate the nonrecurring item for construction 

ol research facilities provided in the 1959 appropriation _- i ee 
State and private forestry cooperation: Decrease in the Federal funds for pro- 
viding leadership in the program for tree planting on State and private forest 

lands : : 
Forest roads and trails: Decrease in funds required to liquidate obligaticns incurred 
| under contract authorizations _..._._- ‘ Gdsaheddiiadadeh dss _ 


Net decrease, annual appropriations for regular activities idned ecw 
Restoration of capital impairment, Commodity Credit Corporation.................-- 


Corporate administrative expense limitation: 
Commodity Credit Corporation: 


Increase in workload under price-support operation. __-- +$2, 062, 000 
Increase to provide a contingency reserve to enable the Corporation 


to meet unforeseeable increases in workload__..........-- ------- +3, 171,000 


Increase, administrative expenses, Commodity Credit Corporation___.....- 


-+-$160, 370, 000 


— 608, 400, 000 


— 580, 000 


—4, 500, 000 


+75, 000 


+98, 000 


—1, 787, 200 


—2, 500, 000 


— 500, 000 


— 2, 000, 000 


— 467, 770, 478 


— 224, 975, 47 


iwi 


+-5, 233, 000 
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TABLE 3.—Statement of increases and decreases, budget estimates, 1960, compared 
with appropriations and REA and FHA loan authorizations, 1959—Continued 


Reimbursement to Commodity Credit Corporation for special activities: 

To repay Commodity Credit Corporation for estimated costs of authorized activities 
financed from CCC funds (estimated appropriation, 1960, for 1959 program costs, 
compared with anticipated supplemental appropriation, 1959, forl1958 program costs): 

For special commodity disposal programs: 

(1) Decrease of $16,925,000 for International Wheat Agreement ($63,875,000 for 
1959 costs compared with $80,800,000 for 1958 costs). 

(2) Decrease of $14,762,000 for emergency famine relief to friendly peoples 
($104,508,000 for 1959 costs compared with $119,270,000 for 1958 costs). 

(3) Decrease of $65,499,000 for sales of surplus agricultural commodities for 
foreign currencies ($968,016,000 for 1959 costs compared with $1,033,515,000 
for 1958 costs). 

(4) Increase of $46,749,645 for transfer of bartered materials to supplemental 
stockpile ($129,000,000 for 1959 costs compared with $82,250,335 for 1958 


costs). 
(5) Increase of $16,494 for 1959 costs of grain for migratory waterfowl. 
Net decrease, special commodity disposal programs. .-.........-...-.---. — $50, 419, 841 


For advances to Agricultural Research Service for animal disease eradication 
activities: 

Total decrease, consisting of a decrease of $224,400 for eradication of vesicular 
exanthema of swine ($1,056,500 for 19459 costs compared with $1,280,900 for 1958 
costs) and a decrease of $18,109,200 for eradication of brucellosis in cattle (due 
to the provision of a direct appropriation for financing the program in lieu of 


‘ using advances from Commodity Credit Corporation) --..........------ AS —18, 333. 600 
For advances to Agricultural Marketing Service for classing cotton and grading 
tobacco ($1,607,000 for 1959 costs compared with $1,510,870 for 1958 costs)......-. +96, 130 





Net decrease, reimbursement to Commodity Credit Corporation for special 
activities 





Loan authorizations: 
Rural Electrification Administration: 
Rural electrification loans (the authorization requested for fiscal 
year 1960 will make a total of $245 million available for loans) _. —$181, 000, 000 
Rural telephone loans (the authorization requested for fiscal year 





1960 will make a total of $80 million available for loans) -_.---.-- — 13, 500, 000 
—_———————-_ — 194, 500, 000 
Farmers Home Administration: 
Decrease in borrowing authorization for farm ownership loans_-.-- —12. 000, 000 
Decrease in borrowing authorization for farm operating loans_-..-- — 20, 000, 000 
Decrease in borrowing authorization for soil and water conservation 
Eo nniucinmecs posaeesecos siedas tu cinbatin sain ti Seacoast RacradiS oa aun nies —4, 500, 000 
—_—_—_—_ —36, 500, 000 
SRRCRPRER B0Gt Mt OTEOEANNE g Soa eck worn cecnictakdeas peecwscedsdévens —231, 000, 000 


Permanent appropriations: 
Agricultural Research Service: Alterations and improvements, animal quarantine 


station, Clifton, N.J., due to elimination of nonrecurring item... ate a ‘ —30, 000 
Agricultural Marketing Service: Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act fund: 
Increase in annual permanent appropriation due to estimated increase in revenue... +-10, 000 


Removal of surplus agricultural commodities: Increase due to estimated increase 
in 1958 calendar year customs receipts (includes increase in transfer to Foreign 
Agricultural Service of $100,000 to put 1959 expansion on an annual basis)-....--.. +10, 063, 337 
Commodity Credit Corporation: 
National Wool Act: For reimbursement to Commodity Credit Corporation for 
costs incurred under the National Wool Act... ...-.......-...------------------ +23, 176, 901 
Forest Service: 
Roads and trails for States: Due to estimated increase in national forest receipts in 


Nn i eae ae aS = +2, 515, 000 
Payments to States and Territories from the national forests fund: Due to esti- 
mated increase in national forest receipts in fiscal year 1959 _....-....-.--.------ +6, 360, 000 


Construction of improvements, Salt Lake City, Utah: Due to establishment of a 
iT DCIS OIIAI A 5 concn ved bcancasndseabilnnSesecbenshenenas +16, 000 


Net tnereane, permanent GHOropriations ooo ck nc cn ce csccccn nc cccccscecscscnneue +42, 111, 238 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL POSITIONS AND DISTRIBUTION OF PAID EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Grant. Also, I would like to offer for the record a table show- 
ing the average annual positions for the Department for the fiscal 
years, 1958, 1959, and 1960. 

Mr. Waurrren. Mr. Grant, I wish you would take those tables and 
add to them the positions you had in fiscal 1952. I would like to see 
what the situation was at the beginning of the term of the present 
Secretary. 

Mr. Grant. We have that table, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuitten. Now will you add the figures for personnel? I 
think they are somewhat different. 

Mr. Grant. The number of employees? 

Mr. WuiTten. Yes. 

Mr. Grant. Yes, sir; I can give you a table of employment for the 
same span of time. 

Mr. Wuirten. I would be glad to have that if I may. 

(The above-mentioned information is as follows :) 


Average annual positions in appropriations and other funds, fiscal years 1958, 1959, 
and 1960 


(Based on 1960 budget estimates 
This table reflects the avera 


and adjusted for comparability with the 1960 appropriation structure, 
annual positions under the appropriations and funds indicated, including 





r 
re 




















those applicable to transfers, allocations or allotments to organizations other than the agency receiving 
the appropriation 
| Inerease 
| (+) or de- 
1958 | 1959 (esti- | 1960 (esti- | crease (—), 
mated) | mated) 1960 com- 
| pared with 
1959 
Agriculturai Research Service: | | 
Salaries and expenses: | | 
Research a. i ee 6, 967 | 7, 584 7. 586 +2 
Plant and animal disease and pest control__..--} 5,717 5, 201 4,944 —257 
DRORG SS ORUTION «5 cand noses nndaccseneanndeawenes | 2, 997 3,193 | 288 | +-95 
Total, salaries and OIVERIS, 2.icc5ocscnadions 15, 681 16, O75 15, 818 — 260 
State E — nent Stations. - wineise ote ieiates 70 | 76 ee 
Disease animals ¢ and poultry: Eradication activi- | 
ties_. os 2s arin dabeal iors arta ein Rare eae mare wae 136 | De. Esa cui meewats —92 
Resi arch faviliti Siem semesescennded sunaneanenenesse | I ssc aio eveiniiub ok 2 had Gu Seomoe ed eal aN aeaeaealali ob 
Animal disease labors stor y facilities. ...-cccceuccss-s 7 | Si inter inincali | —2 
= nici cei Laan nena 
Total, annual appropriations...................- | 1*, 895 | 16, 248 | 15, 894 —3i4 
IRR FONE. acne nkaintnsbsebdeddnedsnenbuaninbine 1,011 1,19 | 910 | —109 
DBNORS os Sec ceca ee cade eae tact ed mae 16, QO 17, 267 | 14, 804 —4h3 
Extension Service: 
Federal Extension Service..........--.--...---....- 229 239 | 237 | —2 
er Tas a on ek 1y | 18 | 3 | —15 
DOR oe Secncccaeteiancecccicdodunntuneminens | 248 | 257 | 240 | —17 
Farmer Cooperative Service: 
RAS DORAN oc niente catnmcnudiondacsaunns 67 67 | 67 |.. 
ial cai bepbiendeindtaiore 4f | 14 46 |. 
BN I dee 113 112 | ll 7 
Soil Conservation Service: 
Se ane Sneretion. cei ebekaideennaa Nes, 11, 341 | 11, 599 11, 438 —152 
Watershed protection. .........-....------------ 1, 280 | 1,460 | 1,495 | +45 
Flo od prevention... ; Ee 1, 089 | 1, 242 | 1, 200 | —42 
Water conservation and utilization projects. ...-.--| 46 | 41 | 12 | —2 
Great Plains conservation program.............---- | 170 | 256 | 258 | +2 
_ Total, annual appropriations........-..-. ....---- 13, 926 | 14, 489 | 14, 313 —176 
UIUC CU a ee eo gee 1,623 | 1, 680 1, 482 +2 
Se Le i 15, 559 | 16, 14° | 15, 995 —I174 
Agricultura] Conservation Program Service....-. i 758 | 782 | 782 ‘ 
i= = = =e = = 





Ave rage annual positions in appropriations 
and 1960 


Agricultural Marketing 

Marketing researct 
Marketing 
Marketing 


Total 


Foreign Agricultural 
Annual appro 


Other funds 


Total 


Commodity Exchangs 


tion 


Soil bank programs 
Conservation reserve 
Acreage reserve 


Total 


Commodity *tabilization § 
Acreage allotments and marketing quotas 
Sugar Act program 


Total, annual appropriations 
Commodity Credit Corporation 
istrative expense limitation 
Other funds, including permanent appropriation 


Total . 


Federal Crop Insurance Corporation: 
administratis 
Capital and insurance fund 


Operating 


Total 


Rural Electrification 
Annual appropriation 
Other funds-. 


Total . 


Farmers Home Administration: 


Salarics and 


Other funds. 


Total 


Office of the General Counsel: Annual appropriation ~ 


Office of the Secretary: 
Annual appropriation 
Working capital fund 
Other funds. 


Total 


Office of Information: 
Annual appropriation 
Other funds- 


Total 


Library: 


Annual appropriation 


Other funds 


Authority: 


e expenses 


Administration: 


Continued 





and other funds, fiscal years 1958, 1959, 


Increase 
(+) or de- 











1958 1959 (esti- 1960 (esti- crease (—), 
mated mated 1960 com- 
pared with 
1959 
1, 699 776 1, 769 —7 
2.405 316 4.090 4.774 
4,104 (92 5, 859 +767 
160 205 176 29 
4 4 5, 297 6, 035 +-738 
3. 490 3, 313 3, 371 +58 
7, 754 610 9, 406 4-794 
631 fl 650 4-9 
125 169 95 | 74 
756 810 745 —65 
125 124 120 4 
413 390 463 +73 
412 574 73 — 501 
92 064 536 —428 
R29 RR4 S41 +7 
168 174 174 
997 058 1, 065 17 
4, (62 , 185 5, 664 +-479 
312 358 342 16 
5, 971 », 601 7,071 4-470 
686 806 795 —1l1 
111 124 149 | +25 
797 930 944 4-14 
1, 002 019 1,011 —8 
] 1 | —1 
1,003 (020 1,011 | -9 
RK (R] O68 5, 002 —6 
R246 732 747 —35 
5, Q07 5M 5, 749 —J01 
3N3 290 401 | +9 
327 325 325 . 
272 271 272 | +1 
2 2 | 2 " 
601 598 | 599 +-1 
125 120 120 |_- - 
5 ] 2 +1 
r *% 130 12} 122 +1 
z = = —————— | = —_—— 
127 327 142 +16 
16 15 4 —Ii1 
143 142 147 +5 











bn, est 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Average annual positions in appropriations and other funds, fiscal years 1958, 1959, 
and 1960—Continued 








Increase 
| (+) or de- 
1958 1959 (esti- | 1960 (esti- | crease (—), 
mated) mated) 1960 com- 
pared with 
1959 
Forest protection and utilization: | 
Forest land management 9, 968 10, 596 10, 665 +159 
Forest research 1, 568 1,693 1, 693 
State and private forestry cooperation 131 135 135 
Potal 11, 647 12, 334 12, 495 +159 
F< st roads and trails 3, 291 3, 254 2, 254 
Assistance to States for tree planting $ 
juisition of lands for national forests 3 2 1 —1 
Total, annual appropriations 14, 965 15, 590 15, 748 | +158 
Other funds, including permanent appropriations 4,431 4, 748 4,758 | +10 
Total. _. - ; 19, 396 20, 338 20, 506 +168 
lotal, average annual positions under all funds | 
available to U.S. Department of Agriculture 77, 485 81, 095 81, 291 | +196 
Deduct: Average annual positions included above 
representing employment in other departments 
under allocations from U.S. Department of Agri- 
ilture funds ‘ 221 238 235 3 
Total, average annual positions for U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture personnel 77, 264 80, 857 81, 056 +199 
Recapitulation 
Included in U.S. Department of Agriculture 
chapter: 
lotal annual appropriations 60, 523 63, 363 63, 244 —119 
Corporate administrative expense limitation 4, 662 5, 185 5, 664 +479 
Permanent appropriations 1, 393 1, 52% 1, 529 +7 
Other funds 10, 728 10, 841 10,791 | —50 
Included in other chapters: Other funds 179 184 63 —121 
Total 77, 485 81, 095 81, 291 +196 
Deduct: Average annual positions included above | 
representing employment in other Departments | 
under allocations from U.S. Department of 
(Agriculture funds ‘ 221 238 235 —3 
Total, average annual positions for U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture personnel. ; 77, 264 80, 857 81, 056 +199 


Average annual positions, permanent ! and other (man-years), 1952-60 


Based on 1960 budget estimates and adjusted for comparability with the 1960 appropriation structure. 
This table reflects the average annual positions under the appropriations and funds indicated, including 
those applicable to transfers, allocations, or allotments to organizations other than the agency receiving 
the appropriation] 


| 19°9 | 1960 
1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 | 1957 | 1958 esti- esti- 
| mated | mated 


Agricultural Research Serv- | 








ice: | 

Permanent } 12,311 | 11,685 | 11,767 | 12,157 | 12,877 | 13,661 | 14,535 | 15,840 15, 740 
Allother__. ; 999 820 806 1, 887 2, 278 2, 382 2,371 | 1,427 1, 064 
TOMS os conn __..--| 13,310 | 12,505 | 12,573 | 14,044 | 15,155 | 16,043 | 16,906 | 17, 267 16, 804 
Extension Service: ‘ : oe sim, Y ia a 
Permanent. - _--- : 226 227 | 202 | 221 | 243 | 251 244 255 | 239 
All other... eaenneeas 1 2 2 | 3 2 3 | 4 | 2 | 1 
_ | 227 229 204 224 | 245 254 248 | 257} 240 

Farmer Cooperative Serv- 
ice:, Permanent. eeaas 90 90 82 96 102 | 106 | 113 | 113 | 113 


See footnotes at end of table, p, 528, 
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Average annual position, permanent! and other (man-years), 1952-60—continued 



























































| | | 
| | | 19°9 1960 
1952 1953 | 1954 | 1955 1956 | 1957 1958 esti- esti- 
| | fm mated | mated 
7 s sales Scaled = ces one = 
. 
Soil Conservation Service: | | F 
Conservation operations: | | | 
Permanent 10,481 | 10,425 | 10,092 | 9,916 | 9,886 | 10,357 | 10,717 | 10, 932 | 10, 953 
All other... 627 746 652 639 | 599 632 624 | 658 | 485 
Total. ............--..] 11,108 | 11,171 | 10,744 | 10,555 | 10, 485 10,989 ll, 341 11! 590 | 11, 438 
Watershe d protection: | | C 
Permanent samme’ 260 457 | 742 995 | 1,127] 1,185 1, 223 
All other... 77 111 28 132 153} 175 | 182 
To z 337 68 870 | i, 127 | 1,280 | 1,360] 1,405 
Flood prevent | 
Permanent 813 609 | 696 704 | 672 | 698 766 896 875 Sc 
All other... ; 170 169 251 68 321 | 348 | 323 | 346 | 325 
Tot 983 778 947 972 of 1, 046 1, 089 1,242] 1,200 
Water conservation and | | 
utilization project | 
rmal 50 47 36 24 23 | 20 7 
; 25 30 38 4} 21 | 5 
Total 7 77 74 | 52 50 48 | 46 41) 12 
Great Plains conservation | | | 
p in | | | | | | 
Permanent | i: | - 160 233 | 233 Ci 
All other | 10 23 | 25 
| 
Total = | | 170 256 | 258 
All other, Soil Conser- | 
vation Service | | 
Perm nt | 172 411 | 625 780 | 1,040 1, 106 1, 164 1,180 | 1,179 
MEL OUR Se eec us | 84 336 | 502 484 | 523 449 | 469 500 503 
PO ant cae konnowanics | 25¢ 747 | 1,127] 1,264] 1,563 1, 555 1, 633 1,680 | 1,682 
= = = = — = 
Agricultural Conservation } | | 
Program Service: | 
Permanent_ ---- ale 911 934 | 818 | 771 765 689 710 733 733 | 
All other_...-- Sauer 28 39 34 | 44 | 26 | 26 48 | 49 49 
ated: oe 939 973 852 | 815 791 | 715 758 782 | 782 
Agricultural Marketing | | - 
‘ | 
service: | | | 
Marketing research and | | 
service: 
Permanent _--__--.---- | 3,559 | 3,513 | 3,170 | 3, 092 3,274 | 3,484] 3,843 4,752 5, 503 
All other... = 67 | 58 | 193 233 | 286 | 343 261 340 356 
Total ..--.-.-....--.-<] 8,606 | 3.571 3363 | 3,325 | 3,560] 3,827] 4,104 | 5,092 5, 859 
School lunch program: | 
Permanent _-__- s 220 176 167 164 | 154 158 160 205 176 2 
RUBE cee cc l Dees 1 | l jas ae Fe 
WMS acc crciccicc | 221] 177] 167 165 | 155 | 205 176 I 
| = = ~ | ———— / 
Removal of surplus agri- | | 
cultural commodities: } | | 
Permanent... ..........«. 470 | 493 | 453 | 402 | 451 520 503 543 542 R 
All other___- Pore 2 1 | 2 | ] 1 | 3 | 1 4 ww 
a. = _——EEE ee —EEE a SS Eee - 
I tessa z 472 | 494 | 455] 403 452 523 104 547 546 E 
~ = ———— | —————— - = ——— “ 
All other, Agricultural | | | 
Marketing Service: | | 
Permanent. _.-- .-| 1,877] 1,953 2 = 2,283 | 2,449 2, 840 2, 894 2, 610 2, 672 F 
All other____...- 41 | 39 | 9 | 80 | 96 123 92 156 | 153 
pen amenienines <a SS ssiepscdl cilinantiiparaesis lh temeamenitegtaneialh 
MOM. cctececiccnss}| 8/918}, 4,902 y 2,175 | 2,363 | 2,545 | 2,963] 2,986] 2,766] 2,825 . 
j |= = | ———— —=—=—== SS | = = . 





See footnotes at end of table, p. 528, 
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Average annual positions, permanent! and other (man-years), 1952-60-——Con. 


1952 | 








Foreign Agrict 
ice 
Permanent 
All other 


Total 


ity E 
thority 
Permanent 
Al] other 


Comn 


S bank programs: 
Conservation reserve pro- 
ram 
POTMaAnROIG... -6ccaccuccccd~ 
All WE ca ack axteaioaneetnmickaeie 
NE antenatal 
Acrt e reserve program: 
Permanent ssi 
OR UR es 8 
ROR are hae | 
Cr dit Stabilization | 
Acreage allotments and 
I keting quotas | 
r’¢ PRENIEID sc cence 
A ther sted atte anane 
tte ute dees 
Sugar Act Program: 


ianent 
All other 


| 


iltural Serv- | 


| 


xchange J 


I e@ expense 
Commodity Credit 
( poration 
DP, nent eS ee 
A te oN a 
) 
All other, Commodit 
lization sé ce 
] i) ane 
A itutteiebeon 
ONG: ccc cepuke cana 
Fede ( »p Insurance 
Corporation: | 
Darmahont 
+ 
lotal cmade 
Rural Electrification Ad- 
n tration 
Pern eons 
All othe 
l Se Rater ae ee 
Farmers§ Home Adminis- | 
Permanent 


Total 


nwun 


6, 184 
448 


6, 632 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 528. 























| | l + 
1959 1960 
1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | esti- | esti- 
} mated | mated 
| | | 
555 781 | 444 | 595 | 704 | 737 793 733 
20 6 2 | 16 | 17 19 17 12 
575| 787} 456] G11| 721} 766 810 745 
| | 
| | i 
25 119 | 117 25 | 126 124 123 119 
1 1 | 1 
12 126 | 25 124 | 120 
| | 
i 
yf | | | 
- a os | 
355 | 378 346 | 409 
- : 20) 35 14 54 
SR ai a aa 5 375 413 | 390 | 163 
panos Sei ie 10 346 470 | 529 | 70 
angus eines ‘ ( 2¢ 42 | 15 3 
wae bod sas 16] 372 512 574 73 
| | | 
| 
474 | 740 810 868 786 | "0 810 817 
11 27 52 45 57 69 74 74 
185 767 862 916 843 829 884 891 
189 157] 172 161} 160] 160 164 16 
Re { 3 3 { x q 8 
189 161 175 164 164 168 174 174 
2, 982 3, 763 4,310 4, 818 4,935 1,578 5, O81 », 5A 
21 At 18 1¢ R4 104 104 
3. Of 3, Ss 4, 35t 4. RS { O51] 1 662 1®:! 664 
293 199 361 $4 313 298 54 7 
9 13 ‘ 7 14 | 15 
02 204 374 35 rs 312 35S , 
594 | 490) 474 | 498 497 5)? { 537 
243 | 231 204 | 318 366 295 4] 407 
837 721 728] 816 863 797 93K 944 
1,125 1,017 983 1,010 1, 027 1, 000 1, ( 1, 008 
6 3 5 { 3 3 3 
1,131 | 1,020 988 | 1,014] 1 1,003 | 1, 02 1,011 
| 
6,187 | 5,480] 4,791 056 | 5,318 987 | 5, 259 5, 161 
433 39 700 | 26 8O4 620 9] FRR 
6. 620 5, 879 5,491 | 5,782 12 5, 907 85 749 





Average annual positions, 


1952 


Office f the General 
Counsel 
Permanent 
4 ther 
Potal 
oO of t Se eta eXx- 
Lit working capital 
f i 
Pert rhe 
All ott 
Tot 
ul fund 


Total 


Forest 


forest roads 


(excluding 
and trails 


Service 


Permanent 7, 
All other : 4, 


Total. -_- Joswet Bae 


Forest roads and trails: 


Permanent i 
All other ; — l, 
Total ‘ 2 


Defense production activi- 


ies, Salaries and ex- 
penses 
Permanent 
All other 
Total mi s 
Recapitulation: 
Perm inent _ _- 54, 
All other ___- 8, 
Grand total___ 62, 


366 


169 


535 


535 


540 


155 


657 


812 


1953 


7, 300 
4, 809 


12, 109 
1, 367 
1, 332 


2, 699 


280 
6 


53, 344 
9, 135 


62, 479 


52 


1954 


} 
l 
303 
' 
Tie 
9 
3 


214 

122 

l 

9° 
Le 
15 
I 

7, 404 

5, 591 


1, 449 
1, 430 


2, 899 


53, 348 
10, 342 


63, 690 


1955 


342 


7, 295 
4, 865 


12, 160 


1, 440 


1,275 
2,715 


53, 489 
11, 005 


64, 494 


1956 


56, 


12, 


69, 


, 345 


, 749 


197 


3, 946 


, 029 


874 


729 


978 


707 


permanent! and other (man-years), 


1957 


&, 371 


~1 
tr 


1, 657 


3, 162 


60, 727 


lame 


13, 736 


| 64, 


, 463 





1952-60—Con. 


1958 


389 


393 


9, 905 


6, 200 
16, 105 


1, 806 
1, 485 


218 


13, 267 


77, 485 


1959 
esti- 
mated 


395 


399 


68, 165 
12, 930 


81, 095 


| 1960 
esti- 
mated 


397 


401 


326 


10, 924 
6, 328 


1, 831 
1, 423 


3, 254 


69, 111 
12, 180 


81, 291 





1 Full-time positions, regardless of status of employees (permanent, temporary, ete.) who occupy same. 
2 Figures for fiscal years 1952 and 1953 do not include positions for agricultural attachés, since data is not 
available to segregate such man-years from other personnel paid from the same State Department funds 
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Distribution of paid employment in the Department of Agriculture adjusted to reflect 
all major organizational changes which occurred during the period 


Dec. 31,| Dec. 31,| Dee. 31,| Dec. 31, Dee. 31,) Dee. 31 


1952 1963 1954 


Agricultural Conservation Program Service: 
Full time 57 54 51 
Other than full time 


Total 57 54 l 
Agricultural Research Service 
Full time 11, 788 12, 2€3 12, 66% 
Other than full time 9G! 997 1,732 
ot 12, 787 13, 260 14, 400 
Farmers Cooperative Service 
Full time ] 7¢ 91 
Ot} than full time ] ] 
Total 7 7 
] Extension S¢ ‘ 
ili time 263 204 224 
( than full 2 
Total 23 204 226 
Forest Service 
Full tim 9, OS] 9, 301 9, 494 
Other than full time 2, O58 2, 324 2, £3 
Potal 11,14 11, 625 12, 038 
Soil Conservation Service 
Full time 11, 368 11, 587 11, 707 
Other than full time 2, 220 2, 161 2, 317 
Potal 13, 588 13, 748 14, 024 


Agricultural Marketing Service: 


Full time... bia in 7, 046 6, 821 6, 915 
Other than full time---. 512 699 830 
Total ....<. 17,558 | 17,520 | 17, 745 


Commodity Exchange Authority: 


1955 


QO G49 


2, 664 


12, 606 


12, O58 
2, 544 


14, 602 


847 


18, 305 











Full time | 126 120 117 126 
Other than full time. | 1 1 
Totals. <<<6 ies 127 120 117 27 
Commodity Stabilization Service : 
Full time 5, 107 5, 847 6, 340 7, 062 
Other than full time---_-. 161 180 290 2 
IN es ca . % nti ee 5, 268 6, 027 6, 630 
{ ~ 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation: | | 
Full time | 563 477 478 | 511 
Other than full time-_-._- 426 418 445 586 
Total... dew ‘ 989 895 923 | 1,097 
Farmers Home Administration: 
Full time_.-- " --------| 6,322 5, 582 5,030 | 5,277 
Other than full time---- | 6,373 | 5,531 6, 366 | 5, 003 
Total. ..- ‘ ------| 11,695 | 11,113 | 11,396 | 10, 280 
Rural Electrification Administration: | | 
Full time ‘ 1, 127 979 965 999 
Other than full time---- 12 Q s 11 
Total. ..- 5 1, 139 988 973 1, 010 
Includes milk market administration as follows: 
sAininlietaidlic faerie bareiatiats 
) | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 
| ” _ St ee 
} Ri ENB So 2 cus San ccddaceeaneucwen 674 673 | 696 | 781 
Other than full time_-_.-.---.---..----- 34 38 | 36 | 25 
PNG sss cudscnedanan dunes |} 708} 711] 732] 806 | 
\ | | 


1956 


5, 585 
6, 506 


12, 091 


1, 017 
10 


1, 027 


852 | 


1597 


9, 500 


125 


125 


7, 484 | 


5, 394 


5, 642 


“11, 036 


989 
» 


997 


1957 


855 
31 


886 








Dee. 31, 
1958 

(3 

] 

64 

16, O78 

13 0 

20, 438 

113 

114 

240 

3 

13 

3,117 
17, €3 

14,073 
2, 7! 

lf » 

8. 705 

1, .46 

19 851 

124 

1 

125 


7, 632 
348 
7, 980 


494 
544 


“& 038 


5, 375 
5, 786 


11, 161 


1, 008 
10 


1, 018 


1958 


874 
29 


v4 


903 
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Distribution of paid employment in the Department of Agriculture adjusted to reflect 
all major organizational changes which occurred during the period—Continued 


Dee. 31, Dee. 31,| Dec. 31,/ Dec. 31,| Dec. 31,| Dee. 31,| Dee. 31, 
1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1597 1958 


Office of the General Counse] | 





Full time__. . 429 408 373 385 | 394 | 396 | 394 
Other than full time... aS 3 3 3 3 | 7 | 10 | 7 
FI oo a ce a aa 432 4}1 376 388 401 | 406 | 401 
Office of the Secretary | | i 
General administration: | 
Full ti 8 47 44 48 32 | 0 | 53 
Other t f tim l 8 } 1 | 3 l 
] ] } $4 2 3 4 
Office of Budget and Finance: Full time 22 | 113 105 107 | 81 81 | 75 
Office of Personnel: Full tirne 85 | SS s4 87 | 83 | 79 81 
Office of Plant and Operations: Full] time 85 83 81 81 | 93 | 83 84 


Working capital fund: 


IRIN a a a 152 155 160 167 165 165 158 
Other than full time se esse nae : ‘inte scnak inven E \dvieetwats 
Total 152 155 160 167 165 | 166 | 158 
Office of Administrative Management | 
Full time ii oa SssiRins atmucaed sui 10 10 
Regulatory Hearings and Decisions: Full 
t ( S Cilwranaiiakiies Y | 10 10 18 17 17 | 17 
Office of Information | 
Full time Seller a 224 199 209 | 208 | 214 230 231 
Other than full time_.............-. ee ‘ ean ; l 2 2 l 
Total __.- Be Sa ngs 224 199 209 209 216 232 232 
Library 
Full time ; : 173 153 147 148 154 152 148 
Other than full time ae — 2 2 ] 2 ] 4 1 
Total ‘ SN a Sa iN 175 155 148 150 155 156 149 
Grand total 
Full time eS 54,596 | 54,912 | 55,729 | 59,249 | 63,962 | 66, 898 70, 411 
Other than full time Poe ‘ 11, 774 12, 334 14,538 | 17,109 | 18,459 | 18, 209 18, 132 
Total : ee ee 66,370 | 67,246 | 70,267 | 76,358 | 82, 421 85, 107 88, 543 


Mr. Ropserrs. Mr. Chairman, I have a tabulation here that you may 
or may not want to have in the record. It might be helpful to the 
committee. In preparing this table, we have taken the average 
annual positions in 1952 and compared them with 1959, and then 
provided a breakdown of the purposes for which the increases total- 
ing 18,000 were provided. 

Mr. Wirrren. You might leave that with the committee. 

Mr. Grant. With respect to the table for average annual positions, 
there is an increase of 199 in 1960 above 1959, That is applicable to all 
appropriations and all funds of the Department. Of that increase, 
168 is applicable to the Forest Service, leaving a total of 31 increase 
relating to the activities in this bill which your committee is con- 
sidering. 

AVERAGE GRADES AND SALARIES 


a 


Mr. Wuirren. Under the Whitten amendment you are required to 
report to this committee the average grade and salary of your em- 
ployees. Do you have information on “the aver age grade and salary 
from 1952, down to date ? 

Mr. Grant. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Wuirren. We would be glad to have that included in the 
record. 

Mr. Grant. I do not have the average grades or salaries going back 
to that time with me, but I have it here for the fiscal years 1958, 1959, 
and 1960. 

Mr. Wuirren. All right, I wish you would supply it for the record 
for the period 1952 through 1960. 

Mr. Grant. All right, sir; I will be glad to do that. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Average salaries and grades, 1952-60, based on budget schedules—General 
schedule grades 


| 


Fiscal year Average Average 
salary grade 
SEE. <i nokeGdes ioe kesh eee sdb eerbaecananonaees santun kh ant ocean intake $4, 550 | 6.4 
CONE coSacatcccekadacckdseh rants baenbnscdkeakhaeecenae es - | 4, 603 | 6.5 
1954 a cwte ‘ i _— ai erneae 4,627 | 6.5 
OD es aa ho ee ol Pn eee =e ee es 4, 663 | 6.5 
SEES EEE eee 1 5, 002 | 6.5 
Di oic nt acaguatsdeaakpekacwincuadtsas cmnmetwn 5, 020 | 6.6 
NR cos ata Po soidau wd hidseastdareukadghceuhnnauseeansemeccocacaraas 5, 104 | 6.8 
Spe CSUNte.. = oo ence | 5, 691 6.9 
DR ANIA tg ta eat 5, 699 6.9 
| 


1 Reflects increase in pay rates (about 7.5 percent), approved June 28, 1955 (Public Law 94, 84th Cong.) 
2 Reflects increase in pay rates (about 10 percent), approved June 20, 1958 (Public Law 85-462). 


1959 SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION REQUESTS 


Mr. Wuirten. Just as a matter of record, we might insert in the 
record at this point the pending request for supplementals contained 
in House Document No. 58. You might put the particular pages in 
the record, but I do not care to ask any questions on it at this time. 

(The information is as follows :) 


“DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
“AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“For an additional amount for ‘Salaries and expenses’, as follows: 

‘‘Research’, including not to exceed $35,000 for alterations to the meat labo- 
ratory at Beltsville, Maryland, $4,174,110, of which $4,074,110 shall be derived 
by transfer from the appropriation for ‘Conservation reserve progran’, fiscal 
year 1959; 

“‘Plant and animal disease and pest control’, $2,423,000, to be derived by trans- 
fer from the appropriation for ‘Conservation reserve program’, fiscal year 1959; 
and 

“‘Meat inspection’, $1,899,000, to be derived by transfer from the appropria- 
tion for ‘Conservation reserve program’, fiscal year 1959.” 

The proposed additional appropriation of $100,000 is for research on methods 
for the humane handling and slaughter of livestock in accordance with Public 
Law 85-765, approved August 27, 1958. Not to exceed $35,000 of these funds 
are for the alteration of a meat laboratory at Beltsville, Md., to facilitate 
such research. 

The proposed transfer of $8,396,110 is to finance that part of the increased 
salary and related costs resulting from Public Law 85-462, which cannot be 
absorbed within this appropriation, This appropriation was apportioned, pur- 
suant to section 3679 of the Revised Statutes, as amended (31 U.S.C. 665), on 
a basis which indicated a necessity for a supplemental estimate for this purpose. 
This action was reported to the Congress by the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget on October 30, 1958. 


33913—59—pt. 2——5 
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“IEXTENSION SERVICE 
“COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK, PAYMENTS AND EXPENSES 


“For an additional amount for ‘Cooperative extension work, payments and 
expenses’, for ‘Penalty mail’, $559,682, to be derived by transfer from the appro- 
priation for ‘Conservation reserve program’, fiscal year 1959: Provided, That of 
the amount made available under this head in the Department of Agriculture 
and Farm Credit Administration Appropriation Act, 1959, for ‘Payments to 
States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico’, $63,145 shall be transferred to the 
subappropriation for ‘Penalty mail’, and $162,255 shall be transferred to the sub- 
appropriation for ‘Federal Extension Service.’ ” 

The proposed transfer for penalty mail is to cover the cost of increased postal 
rates pursuant to Public Law 85-426. The amount for Federal Extension 
Service is for financing increased salary and related costs resulting from Public 
Law 85-462. 

On September 17, 1958, this appropriation was apportioned, pursuant to sec- 
tion 3679 of the Revised Statutes, as amended (31 U.S.C. 665), on a basis which 
indicated a necessity for a supplemental estimate. This action was reported to 
the Congress by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget on that date. 


‘““AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM SERVICE 


“AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


“The limitation under this head in the Department of Agriculture and Farm 
Credit Administration Appropriation Act, 1959, on the amount available for 


administrative capenses, is increased from ‘S24,698,000° to ‘825,292,950", and 
the limitation thereunder on the maximum amount which shall be transferred 
to the appropriation account for ‘Administrative expenses, section 392, Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938’, is increased from ‘$5,025,800 to ‘$5,424.200'.” 
This proposed provision is to provide $410,860 for increased pay costs pursuant 
to Public Law 85-462 and $184,090 for revised postal rates pursuant to Public 
Law 85-426. This authorization is to increase the administrative expense and 
transfer limitations only ; no increase in the total appropriation is necessary. 


‘““AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 
“MARKETING RESEARCH AND SERVICE 


“For an additional amount for ‘Marketing research and service’, as follows: 

“ ‘Marketing research and agricultural estimates’, $1,252,311, to be derived by 
transfer from the appropriation for ‘Conservation reserve program’, fiscal year 
1959; and 

“ ‘Marketing services’, $2,700,967, of which $2,074,967 shall be derived by trans- 
fer from the appropriation for ‘Conservation reserve program’, fiscal year 1959.” 

This proposed supplemental appropriation includes $600,000 to cover the costs 
resulting from an increasing number of plants eligible and applying for inspec- 
tion under the Poultry Products Inspection Act. Since all plants were subject 
to the requirements of the act beginning January 1, 1959, unless specifically 
exempted, it is proposed to accelerate the program in order to bring under 
continuous resident inspection all eligible slaughter and evisceration plants by 
June 30, 1959, except for those seasonal plants not in operation until after that 
date. There is also included an amount of $26,000 to cover the cost of a rate 
increase granted by the Federal Communications Commission for leased teletype 
facilities for the market news service, effective December 2, 1958. 

The proposed transfers are to provide $2,846,278 for financing increased pay 
costs resulting from Public Law 85-462 and $481,000 for increased postal costs 
resulting from Public Law 85-426 which cannot be absorbed within this 
appropriation. 

On September 17, 1958, this appropriation was apportioned, pursuant to section 
3679 of the Revised Statutes, as amended (31 U.S.C. 665), on a basis which 
indicated a necessity for a supplemental estimate for these purposes. This 
action was reported to the Congress by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
on that date. 
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Soi. BANK PROGRAMS 
CONSERVATION RESERVE PROGRAM 


“The limitation under this head in the Department of Agriculture and Farm 
Credit Administration Appropriation Act, 1959, on the amount available for ad- 
ministrative expenses, is increased from ‘$16,000,000’ to ‘$16,808,750. ” 


This proposed provision is to increase the administrative expense limitation 
under this appropriation so as to provide $225,770 for increased pay costs pur- 
suant to Public Law 85-462 and $82,980 for revised postal rates pursuant to 
Public Law 85-426. 


“COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 
“ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS AND MARKETING QUOTAS 


“The limitation under this head in the Departinent of Agriculture and Farm 
Credit Administration Appropriation Act, 1959, on the amount which shall be 
transferred to the appropriation account ‘Administrative expenses, section 392, 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938’, is increased from ‘$6,380,100’ to 
‘$6,886,300. ” 


This proposed provision is to increase the administrative expense appropriation 
account “Administrative expenses, section 892, Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938,” for increased pay costs under Public Law 85-462 and $13,500 for 
revised postal rates pursuant to Public Law 85-426. 

On September 17, 1958, this 2ppropriation was apportioned, pursuant to sec- 
tion 8679 of the Revised Statutes, as amended (31 U.S.C, 665), on a basis which 
indicated a necessity for a supplemental estimate. This action was reported to 
the Congress by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget on that date. 


“SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 


“REIMBURSEMENT TO COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION FOR COSTS OF 
SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 


“To reimburse the Commodity Credit Corporation for authorized unrecovered 
costs through June 30, 1958 (including interest through recovery date), as fol- 
lows: (1) $80,800,000 under the International Wheat Agreement Act of 1949, as 
amended (7 U.S.C. 1641-1642) ; (2) $119,270,000 for commodities disposed of for 
emergency famine relief to friendly peoples pursuant to title II of the Act of 
July 10, 1954, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1708, 1721-1724) ; (8) $1,033,515,000 for the 
sale of surplus agricultural commodities for foreign currencies pursuant to title I 
of the Act of July 10, 1954, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1701-1709) ; (4) $18,506 for 
grain made available to the Secretary of the Interior to prevent crop damage 
by migratory waterfowl pursuant to the Act of July 3, 1956 (7 U.S.C. 442-446) ; 
(5) $82,250,335 for strategic and other materials acquired by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation as a result of barter or exchange of agricultural commodities 
or products and transferred to the supplemental stockpile pursuant to Public 
Law 540, 84th Congress (7 U.S.C. 1856) ; (6) $19,390,100 for transfers to the ap- 
propriation for ‘Diseases of animals and poultry’ pursuant to authority contained 
under such head in the Department of Agriculture and Farm Credit Administra- 
tion Appropriation Act, 1958; and (7%) $1,510,870 for transfers to the appropria- 
tion ‘Marketing research and service’ pursuant to the Act of August 31, 1951 
(7 U.S.C. 414a), for grading tobacco and classing cotton without charge to pro- 
ducers, as authorized by law (7 U.S.C. 478a, 511d).” 

It is now estimated that participation by producers in the price-support pro- 
grams administered by the Commodity Credit Corporation will be such that the 
Corporation will require additional funds before the end of the fiscal year to 
assure conduct of its mandatory price-support operations. The above proposed 
supplemental appropriation in the amount of $1,336,754,811 is to provide such 
funds by reimbursing the Corporation for costs incurred through the fiscal year 
1958 in carrying out certain special activities which, under the law, the Corpora- 
tion finances, subject to later reimbursement. 
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“COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 
“LIMITATION ON ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES, COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


“The limitation under this head in title II of the Department of Agriculture 
and Farm Credit Administration Appropriation Act, 1959, on the amount avail- 
able for administrative expenses of the Corporation, is increased from ‘$35,- 
398,000" to ‘$40,067,000'.” 

This sionoene increase of $4,669,000 in the limitation on administrative ex- 
penses for the Commodity Credit Corporation includes $2,000,000 for increased 
program costs which result from the record high production from 1958 crops. As 
a consequence, the Corporation’s loan and inventory management activities in 
1959 will be much heavier than originally estimated for in the 1959 budget. The 
balance of $2,669,000 is to cover the cost of pay increases under Public Law 
85462. 

On February 3, 1959, this authorization was reapportioned pursuant to section 
3679 of the Revised Statutes, as amended (31 U.S.C. 665), on a basis which 
indicated a necessity for a supplemental estimate. This action was reported to 
the Congress by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget on that date. 


“OFFICE OF INFORMATION 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“For an additional amount for ‘Salaries and expenses’, $77,000, to be derived 
by transfer from the appropriation for ‘Conservation reserve program’, fiscal 
year 1959.” 

This proposed transfer is to provide $59,000 for financing increased pay 
costs resulting from Public Law 85-462 and $18,000 for increased postal costs 
resulting from Public Law 85-426, which cannot be absorbed within this ap 
propriation. 

On September 17, 1958, this appropriation was apportioned, pursuant to section 
3679 of the Revised Statutes, as amended (31 U.S.C. 665), on a basis which 
indicated a necessity for a supplemental estimate. This action was reported 
to the Congress by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget on that date. 


“FOREST SERVICE 
“FOREST PROTECTION AND UTILIZATION 


“For an additional amount for ‘Forest protection and utilization’, as follows: 

“‘Morest land management’, $12,826,000, of which $5,432,200 shall be derived 
by transfer from the appropriation for ‘Conservation reserve program’, fiscal 
year 1959; 

“ ‘Forest research’, $1,003,400; and 

“ ‘State and private forestry cooperation’, $102,800.” 

This proposed supplemental appropriation is to provide $8,500,000 for fighting 
forest fires and the proposed transfer of $5,482,200 is to cover the cost of pay in- 
creases under Public Law 85-462. 

The need for additional funds for fighting forest fires results from serious fire 
conditions experienced by the Forest Service, especially in the Western States. 
In southern California alone, there were several large fires which were costly 
to suppress. Conditions were so serious that the Department of Agriculture 
utilized funds for fighting fires in excess of the amount appropriated for that 
purpose. This supplemental appropriation is to replace funds so used and to 
provide for estimated requirements for the remainder of the year. 

On September 30, 1958, this appropriation was apportioned, pursuant to 
section 3679 of the Revised Statutes, as amended (31 U.S.C. 665), on a basis 
which indicated a necessity for a supplemental estimate. This action was re 
ported to the Congress by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget on that date. 


ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES, FISCAL YEAR 1959 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Marshall, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Marsnaty. Mr. Chairman, I have had so m: iny requests on the 
matter of how the expenditures of funds would be char ged as bet ween 
farmers and nonfarmers, that we have made a study of that, and we 
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have compiled some figures which have been taken from Department 
figures. 

Mr. Chairman, if agreeable with you, I would like to have this 
information placed in the record at this point, and I would like for 
the Department people to check those figures. 

They are all copied from their figures, so I presume there will be 
no question about it. 

Mr. Wuirren. We will be glad to have them in the record. Mr. 
Grant, I know Mr. Marshall will be giad for you to check them so that 
if there are any differences of opinion they might show at this place. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


Distribution of funds in estimated USDA 1959 fiscal year budget expenditures 


PROGRAMS FOR THE STABILIZATION OF FARM PRICES AND INCOMES * 





Millions 
Price support, supply and purchase programs: This includes expen- 
ditures primarily to business totaling $1,116 million. While properly 
chargeable in this column, these funds do not go to farmers *______ $3,118 
Public Law 480, Title I—exchange of farm commodities for foreign 
currencies ea a RB a a ae ee i ee 1, 049 
Public Law 480—transfer of bartered materials to supplemental 
stockpile____- os a a ae ae 129 
SOD YEP EN aa mA RUNES PI 713 
PPO CHa Wy eas ‘RRP OCNON Er. oc i sci memes nm aman eueees 65 
Wool program a aS a 21 
Food distribution. a ee es 150 
Sugar program 3 wn a ee nee Soot 68 
Marketing allotments and quotas dae oe ig ee A ee eS ; 40 
Other (military housing $38.3 million, w aterfowl feed $35,000, and sale 
of stockpile cotton, less $5.1 million net income from crop insurance 
program) ~ ci Sl ini lc CVG A gah Pc et eh da wn iS lca ck A dG em 33 
Charged to farm ‘prices and IncOMG@Sse ae. ei ou ncwusccmen 5, 386 
DEDUCTIONS FOR POTENTIAL RECOVERIES AND FOR PROGRAMS WITH 
MULTIPLE BENEFITS NOT DIRECTLY CHARGEABLE TO FARMERS 
Millicns 


Balance between net expenditures for price support and estimate of 
realized loss in fiscal 1959 ($799 million), the balance supported by 
commodities on which there was about 70 percent recovery in 1958*__ $2,119 

Public Law 480 is a program with foreign relations and defense aspects, 


and is not directly chargeable to farmers *___.__._..._-__.._._____— 1, 049 
Not directly chargeable to farmers? sag lis tina pe aickiphialensSiacta atime 129 
Not directly chargeable to farmers ?*________________. Zs as ae 65 
Not directly chargeable to farmers ?________ é pi cabaret Gea eae 150 
Not appropriately chargeable to farmers____________________________ 33 

Not directly or appropriately chargeable to farmers___- 3, 545 


RECAPITULATION OF $5.4 BILLION CHARGED TO STABILIZATION OF FARM PRICES AND 
INCOMES 
Millions 


SE a a cit $5, 386 
(@) Balance supported by commodities______-_-----------_--- $2, 119 
(b) Not directly chargeable to farmers 7__ ee eee ee 
{C) Military housing and other not chargeable to fn irmers 3 33 

—— 3, 545 
Salance between total charged and amount appropriately chargeable... $1, 841 
RISING NANO ee oe es ee ee gee ee i en ey 1, 841 
Not PLINER A a os Se mnlnntdunidiceiadnd 3, 545 


See fi 


/tnotes at end of table, p. 536. 
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PROGRAMS PREDOMINANTLY FOR BENEFIT OF THE FARMER 
Millions 
Agricultural conservation program (for every dollar of Federal funds 
spent on this program the farmer on the average spends another dollar, 
providing double benefits to conservation industries and to national 
Or nnn RR er mene $240 
Conservation reserve program—payments made in exchange for removal 
of a specified number of acres from production for a stated number of 
years, and for carrying out conservation practices on the land while 





Nt ae aaa eae iGaa nice deed we ee 141 
narcosis to tarmers (irom B00ve) 2. nee 1, 841 
otal Tunds Gnargeanie to Tarners. 2. co bn kn ence 2, 222 


PROGRAMS WITH MULTIPLE BENEFITS AND NOT DIRECTLY CHARGEABLE TO FARMERS?” 


Millions 


Disaster relief, title II, Public Law 490 program____--------__-----_-~-_- $106 
School lunch program (over 2.000,000,000 meals to 11,000,000 children 
in 56.000 schools during fiscal 1959; Federal contribution matched nearly 


i ae ete I ROCH OTOINND ein caw cana nue aoe ane 144 
aC ORNs DOORN a i ellie in ee 73 
Investment in REA and FHA loans subject to repayment____----_--_-_--~- 590 


Long-range programs for the improvement of agricultural resources, in- 
cluding research, meat inspection, disease and pest control, education, 
market development and services, protection of soil and water re- 


sources and forest and public land management ?______-----------_--_ 651 
Not appropriately chargeable to farmers (from above) _-~------------- 3, 545 


Total funds with multiple benefits or not appropriately charge- 
RU a ls san ee ree tek 5, 109 


1 As listed in the Department of Agriculture budget for fiscal 1959. 

2Programs having multiple benefits and not directly chargeable to the farmer are listed 
by the Department for fiscal 1959 in a statement dated Jan. 27, 1959, as follows: Pro- 
grams having foreign relations and defense aspects. including Public Law 480, $1,432 
million; food-distribution programs, including commodity purchases under the program 
for removal of surplus agricultural commodities, school lunch, and school milk. S366 
million: investment in REA and FHA loans, which are subject to repayment, $590 million; 
and long-range programs for the improvement of agricultural resources, including research, 
meat inspection, disease and pest control, education, market development and _ services, 
ee of soil and water resources, and forest and public land management, $651 
million. 

*From CSS budget tables dated Jan. 21, 1959, and Dee. 24, 1958. The items are: 
Strategic materials, $41,810,000: storage facilities. mostly bins, $36,841,000: net interest 
cost, $102.368,000: payments to exporters, $203.215,000: administrative expenses, county 
office expense: Federal Reserve Bank charges, etc., $48,802,000; and carrying charges— 
storage, handling, and transportation—$683,173,000. 

4From CSS budget, Dec. 24, 1958. 

® From CSS budget, Jan. 21, 1959. 


(The Department’s comments on the foregoing table are as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE COMMENTS ON STATEMENT INSERTED IN HEAR- 
INGS BY CONGRESSMAN MARSHALL ENTITLED “DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS IN 
EstiMATeD USDA 1959 Fiscat YrArR BupGET EXPENDITURES” 


This statement begins with estimated expenditures for the fiscal year 1959 for 
the functional classification, “Stabilization of farm prices and farm income” 
shown on page 317 of the President’s budget for the fiscal year 1960. From this 
total of $5,386 million, the analysis reflects reductions totaling $3,545 million 
under a heading entitled “Deductions for potential recoveries and for programs 
with multiple benefits not directly charegable to farmers.” The deductions 
shown in this category generally follow the pattern of the Department’s state- 
ment dated January 27, 1959, which reflects “Programs having multiple benefits 
and not directly chargeable to the farmer.” 


eo = 


However, included in the deductions totaling $3,545 million is an item of 
$2.119 million for price support, supply and purchase programs. The amount 
of $2,119 million has apparently been derived by applying to CCC’s net expendi- 
tures in 1959 of $3,118 million a rate of potential recovery estimated at 68 per- 
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cent. This has the effect of reducing the estimated net expenditures of $3,118 
million to $999 million. The 70 percent rate of recovery for 1958 mentioned 
in the analysis reflects the proceeds from sales and other dispositions of CCC 
inventories stated as a percentage of the inventory cost exclusive of interest and 
administrative expenses. However, the calculation has been made on the basis 
of 68 percent. 

Therefore, the analysis has the effect of taking estimated net expenditures for 
price support, supply and purchase programs of CCC and making adjustment 
for the estimated potential recovery in future years; in other words, of ad- 
justing estimated expenditures to estimated ultimate costs based on a projection 
of possible recoveries on this one category. If a cost approach is to be used, 
it should be pointed out that there will be recoveries, which have not been 
reflected in this analysis, on other programs such as repayments on FHA 
and REA loans, forest receipts, ete. 

The difference between the $5,386 million shown in the budget expenditures 
for “Stabilization of farm prices and farm income” less the $3,545 million which 
the analysis reflects as not directly or appropriately chargeable to farmers 
leaves a remainder of $1,841 million chargeable to farmers. To this the analysis 
adds payments to farmers for the agricultural conservation program and the 
conservation reserve program, resulting in a total of $2,222 million as ‘Programs 
predominantly for benefit of the farmer.” This amount, when subtracted from 
the total estimated 1959 expenditures for the Department of $7,341 million, 
leaves a balance of $5,119 million which the analysis refers to as ‘‘Total funds 
with multiple benefit or not appropriately chargeable to farmers.” (The amount 
shown in the analysis is $5,109 million and is apparently a simple error in 
calculation.) 

Mr. Wurrren. Gentlemen, we wish to thank you for going over 
the highlights of this budget with us. We always find you ‘folks to be 
frank with us. As stated earlier, we will have to go into the details 
with those who will be here to justify the separate requests. But it 
is helpful to the committee for you to point out these changes in ad- 
vance, and we wish to thank you. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you, Mr. ¢ yhairman, and if there is anything 
we in the Office of the Budget and Finance can do to help the com- 
mittee, we will be glad to do so. 


GENERAL AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 
Wepnespay, Fesruary 25, 1959. 
WITNESSES 


0. V. WELLS, ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERV- 
ICE 

C. KYLE RANDALL, HEAD, STATISTICAL AND HISTORICAL SERVICES 
SECTION, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


Mr. Wuirren. The committee will come to order. We are pleased 
to have with us Mr. O. V. Wells, Administrator of the Agricultural 
Marketing Service, and Mr. C. Kyle Randall, Head of the Statistical 
and Historical Services Section of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service. 

Mr. Wells, we usually start off your presentation with a series of 
charts and their explanations. As in the past I trust that you 
will present those of the most interest orally here and then later 
make such changes as may be necessary for the record. We will 
let you proceed in your own manner. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Wetts. Mr. Chairman, I have a series of charts that I shall use 
as a basis for the discusson. I also have provided each member a 
set of page-sized charts. 

In addtion to these charts, Mr. Chairman, we have prepared a legend 
or description, which with your permission we will place in the 
record with each chart as we have done in past years, that gives 
some additional material. 

Mr. Marsuaty. Mr. Chairman, could we have all of the charts that 
have been placed in the record heretofore brought up to date. 

Mr. Wuirren. We would like to have all these charts brought up 
to date. I presume by and large these are the same as included in 
previous presentations. 

Mr. Wetts. These are essentially the same charts, Mr. Chairman, as 
we have used in preceding years. The only omissions I can think of 
at the present time are two or three charts relating to costs and margins 
for cotton, bread, and cigarettes which are being revised or redrawn. 
We will be glad to include them in the record if you so desire. 

Mr. Wurrren. You might check and if the charts have heretofore 
been presented here, you might want to present them here. 

Mr. Weis. They simply make what we say here more graphic. 
We often use cotton and bread for illustration, and the charts are being 
brought up to date. 

Mr. Wuirren. We would be glad to have those in the record. You 
may make such mention of those as you would like to. 

Mr. We tts. There is one additional item in reference to the record. 
Tt will be necessary to use the prices-received and the prices-paid data 
for January this afternoon but the February report, “Agricultural 
Prices,” will be available on Friday afternoon, so if you prefer, we will 
place that February information in the record when it is available. 

Mr. Wuitren. We would be glad to have that. In addition, where 
you have reduced the index at 314 percent recently, I would like for 
you to show what the picture would have been had you not made that 
change. 

Mr. Wetxs. We will do that, Mr. Chairman. May we go off the 
record, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Wnuirrten. Yes, off the record. 

(The material requested is as follows:) 


Indexes of prices received by farmers and prices paid (parity index) by farmers, 
Feb. 15, 1959, with comparisons 


Record high 








Indexes, 1910-14=100 Feb. 15, Jan, 15, Pep: 15, 4. i Wale o¥ 2am 
1958 1959 1959 
Index Date 
— ; aede ie nici «letipeaidinamegbtailar lh ccetceanisiieincegeanicamamna 
SUNS SITU Fc as 246 244 243 313 | February 1951. 
Parity index !_.-- atlenbtancets 291 298 297 298 | January 1959 
Parity ratio._.._-- Bad cums cnaciens 85 82 82 123 | Octoher 1944, 


——— 





1 Prices paid, interest, taxes, and wage rates based on data for the indicated dates. 


NotEe.—The indexes shown above are those published in the USDA official report, Agricultural Prices, for 
Feb. 15, 1959, released Feb. 27,1959. They are the revised indexes as described in the Jan. 30, 1949, issue of 
Agricultural Prices, Supplement 1, pp. 39-42. Had the indexes not been revised in January, the index of 
prices received by farmers on Feb. 15, 1959, would have been 247 instead of 243, basis 1910-14= 100. the parity 
index would have been 310 instead of 297, and the ratio of prices received to prices paid by farmers, or the 
parity ratio, would have been 80 rather than 82 percent. The old or unrevised parity ratios would have been 
80 percent for Jan. 15, 1959, and 83 percent for Feb. 15, 1958. 
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Average prices received by farmers for farm products, United States, Feb. 15, 1959, 
with comparisons 



































| 
i 
I eaiies a - 
Average 
Feb. 15,| Dee. 15,| Jan. 15,| Feb. 15, 
Commodity and unit | 1958 1958 1959 1959 
Aug. 1909-| Jan. 1947- | | 
July 1914 | Dee. 1949 | 
| 
Wheat, per bushel .-dollars 0. 884 2.14 1. 92 1.73 1.71 1.74 
Rye, ner bushel oe do 0. 720 1, 82 0. 958 0. 938 0. 967 0. ORE 
R rough), per hundredweight do 1.81 5. 38 5. 02 4.57 4. 85 4.94 
Corn, per bushel ; . do 0. 642 1. 64 0. 958 1, 02 1.02 1.04 
Oats. per bushel “ : ac 0. 399 0. 852 0. ¢ 0. 589 0. 590 0, 599 
B ey, per bushel do 0.619 1. 37 0. 867 0. 915 0. 911 0. 922 
hum grain per hundredweight c a ea 9 53 1. 62 1. 68 1.73 1. 75 
Hay, al! baled, per ton do . 22. 40) 18, 70 18, 80 19. 30 
C I American upland, per pound cents 12.4 31. 21 24. 91 30). 29 28. 23 
Cott Americ Egyptian, per pound __do 51.3 51.9 18. 1 
Pot », tyy 1-37, per pound lo 10.0 12.8 35.3 65.3 57 
( 1. per ton lollar > 55 1. 60 19, 90 13. 00 
S eans, per bust le ». 84 2.0 1, 97 2. 02 
Pe per | cent 18 10, 2 10.6 10.6 | 
} :% doliar 69 54 2.60 » AQ 9 58 
I ‘ } eight at 1.14 41) lf 1. 21 1.10 
. tnotat or iwe t do 1. 60 1, 28 4.54 4.47 +. 36 
oe ‘ 7 mndred ht Rea: 3 37 ), 92 6. 70 6. 73 6, 87 
I v fiel er hundredweight 1 4. 60 5. 80 5. 97 : 
A nv fre use, per bushe 1 0. § 2. 39 2. 37 ». 47 2. 57 
| wr fresh use “per bt el do z 
| s. f ( e, ne e] do 1. 86 1. 68 1. 52 1. 48 
‘ , for fresh use, per pound 25. 7 43. 0 
( pefruit, per box 6 ) ; 0). SS 1. 34 32 1. 04 
) per box ¢ ao l ; 2. 47 2. 59 2. 45 67 
Lemons, per box do = 2. 5 1. 38 1. 36 1. 60 1. 21 
I _ per box do 5. 52 1. 64 5. 90 1.63 1 66 
Ho | hundredweight de 7.27 21. 90 19. 70 17. 40 16. 40 15. 40 
I { , per bundred\ ht lo 42 20. 20 4 22. 30 v2. YO 22. 80) 
C ( 1 hundredweig do 6. 7 2? 60 7. OO 7. 80 28, 40 
Sheep, per hundredweight .-do 1.53 9.1 7. 18 7.01 7.14 
I pe undredweight do 5. 88 21. 90 19. 0O 18. 40 18. 10 
Butterfat, ream, per pound cent 26.3 71.2 59. 1 58. 6 8.3 
Allr k, wholesale, per hundredweight 2 
| lollars 1. 60 4,42 4.45 1.34] 74,24 
Milk eligible for fluid market —— a 4.99 4. 87 nesta 
Milk of manufacturing grade. ._.-- do . J 3. 31 3. 26 = 
Milk retail, per quart ° ; ; cents . 6.8 18.3 21.7 21.5 21.5 
All chickens, live, per pound a do 11.4 29. 3 14.7 16.7 16. 6 
Farm chickens, live, per pound Miceates ata 27.7 12.7 12.8 13.1 
Commercial broilers, live, per pound_do-__.-_/- 32. 1 15.1 17.4 17.2 
rurkeys, live, per pound_-_-.--- cauwn Ok 14.4 37.0 23.3 23.9 24.9 
Eges, per dozen . -- 2 wa ne= G0. 21 Ati, ¢ 36.3 36. 4 35. 4 
Wool, per pound ® PeaE ioe eee. 18.3 16.0 35. 4 35. 6 35.1 
Mohair, per pound ! ote Nees ; 7 68. 0 80.0 76.0 89.0 
Adjusted for seasonal variation 
All milk, wholesale, per hundredweight ? 
4.24 4.12 4.13 74.16 
I per dozen : cents € 19.2 33.9 36, 8 86. 5 
\ tto 
I mated average price for the month. 
8 th Janu 1957, price estimates in all States relate to average for the month, 
P r to July 1954 include some pr in 
ef ent on-tree returns for all methods of sale. 
Preliminary 
* Sold by farmers directly to consumers 
\verage local market price for wool sold; does not include incentive payment to bring season average 
| 62 ts per pound 
Oni 
I ed 
Based on reports from 9,056 regular price reporters and supplementary data from special com 
t rveys, marketing agencies, a 11 related sources, Data are weighted ccording to relative im. 
portar f States to compute U.S. average 
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Effective U.S. parity prices for principal farm products and average prices received as 
percentages of effective parity prices based on data for February 1959 with com- 
parisons ! 





Effective parity prices 3 Average prices as per- 











Ad- based on data for— centages of parity prices 
justed 
Commodity and unit base ¥ a eal 
prices? | Febru- | Janu- | Febru-| Febru-| Janu- | Febru- 
ary ary ary arv ary ary 
1958 1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 
| | ia ae 
Basic commodities: 
Cotton, per pound: | 
American upland _-_.........._cents 12.75 38. 08 38. 00 37. 87 65 74 75 
Extra long staple_____._-- do 427.3 82. 1 81.4 Sha 12. Beka she coal 
Wheat, per bushel -dollars 0.793 | 52.39 2. 36 2. 36 80 | 72 7 
Rice, per hundredweight do 1. 96 5. 89 5. 84 5. 82 R5 | 83 | 85 
Corn, per bushel 4 do 6 0. 642 51.74 51.69 51.69 | 55 | 60 62 
Peanuts, per pound_._- cents 4.34 | 513.0 12.9 12.9 74 | 82 | 85 
Tobacco, per pound: | 
Flue-cured, types 11-14__ do 420.7 59.8 61.7) 61.5 |-- | os 
Virginia fired-cured, type 21__.do 4714.1 O08) Bees |} 41.9 83 80 
Kentucky-Tennessee fire-cured, types 
22-23 ee cents 4714.0 40.5 41.6 87 | 92 
Burley, type 31 = do 4721.4 60. 7 63.6 | 41 95 
Maryland, type 32__-_- do 819.0 55.9 56.6 | 56.4 oe conta 
Dark air-cured, types 35-36 do 4712.4 35.3 36.8 85 102 
Sun-cured, type 37_- do 4712.8 37.1 38. 0 71 4 
Pennsylvania seedleaf, type 41_do 479.69 28.7 | 5 28. 8 i 
Cigar filler and binder, types 42-44, | 
53-55_ cents 4710.7 30. 2 31.8 a | 
Puerto Rican filler, type 46_...do 911.0) 534.2] 533.0] 533.0 
Cigar binder, types 51-52 _.--.do__--|41914.8 57.4 44.1 44.0 
Designated nonbasic commodities: 
Tung nuts, per ton_- dollars ._| 4 27.70 81. 80 82. 50 82. 30 |_- 3 3 5. 
Butterfat, in cream, per pound____cents 24.7 74.9 73.6 73.4 | 79 | 80 | 79 
All milk, wholesale, per hundredweight 
dollars 1. 66 4. 98 4.95 | 4.93 | 1 85 | 1 83 11 84 
Honey, wholesale, per pound: 
Comb.. cents 1212.0 35.0 | 35.8 35.6 wt | wits 
Extracted _.......____. cre «| Yap HY Tb | 15.2 15.3 15.2 | 2 ‘ 
Wool and mohair: | | | 
WOM OOP ONG Sec ike oc enn do-_-- 424.2 69.8 72.1) 71.9 | 362 | 1349 13 49 
Mohair, per pound-.-.-- ae do-- 91.8 |. [aoe bs = es a 
Other nonbasic ¢ »mmodities: 
Barley, per bus*el............... dollars. 0. 430 1.34 | 1.28 | 1.28 65 71 72 
Beins, dry edible, per hundredweight | | 
dollars. 2. 98 9.12 | 8.88 | 8.85 | 84 76 78 
Cottonseed, per ton. _....-....---- do____|422. 50 68. 90 67. 00 66, 80 72 65 66 
Flaxseed, per bushel_...........--- a 4.29 3.96 | 3.95 | 66 65 | 65 
RGR OT RRO. 6 ose ccc ccencenacc.<.-|' 0283 0.873 | 0.837 | 0.835 70 | 70 72 
Potatoes, per hundredweight- --..-- do....| 40.777 | 2.42 2.32 | 2.31 92 52 48 
REO RINE WEE TONS Sooo oe ea cat ve do....| 0.504 1. 58 1.50 | 1.50 | 61 64 66 
Sorghum grain, per hundredweight 
dollars._| 0.852} 2.63 | 2.54 | 2.53 | 62 68 69 
Soybeans, per bushel. ......------- do...-} 0.973 | 3.00 | 2.90 | 2.89 | 68 | 70 71 
Sweetpotatoes, per hundredweight | | 
dollars..| 1.86 | 5.44 | 5.54 | 5.52 | 100 81 | 7 
Grapefruit, per box 4___...-.-..-_- do...-/81.25 | 51.29 {51.20 | 51.20 68 93 87 
SeOe, er DOK, ncencencnns do....| 40.844 | 2.72 2.53: 1 3.61.1 51 63 48 
Lanes; POT DUE... on as coe seeemaee do_...|/42.16 | 6.19 | 6.44 | 6.42 | 75 72 73 
Oranges, per box !4_____.--.-...-.-.do____|!52,29 | § 2.37 52.20 182.20 | 104 lll 121 
Apples, primarily for fresh use, per bushel | 
dollars..| 1.05 | 3.05 | 3.13 | 3.12 | 76 79 82 
Beef cattle, per hundredweight_...do_..-| 7.77 | 23.00 | 23.20 | 23.10 | 90 99 99 
Calves, per hundredweight_.......do_.--| 8.55 | 25.20 | 25.50 | 25.40 | 93 109 112 
All c lickens, live, per pound__-_-_- cents..| 9.02 | 28.2 26.9 26.8 | 69 62 62 
ER OO a eee do__..| 15.9 48.0 | 47.4 47.2 | 1 84 1178 77 
Hogs, per hundredweight... -.-- dollars..| 7.27 | 21.80 | 21.70 | 21.60 90 76 71 
Lambs, per hundredweight_.-_...-- do....| 8.63 | 25.7 | 25.70 25. 60 | 86 72 71 
Sheen, per hundredweight____...-- a9...) S87 10.20 | 10.00 10. 00 81 70 7h 
Turkeys, live, per pound__.._-..-- cents../ 12.1 | 37.1 36.1 35.9 67 | 66 69 








1 Parity prices are computed under the provisions of title III, subtitle A, sec. 301(a) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 as amended by the Agricultural Acts of 1948, 1949, 1954, and 1956. 

2 Adjusted base price 1910-14 derived from 120-month, January 1949-December 1958 average (including 
an allowance where appropriate for unredeemed loans and other supplemental payments resulting from 

rice support operations) by dividing by 256 percent (the 120-month average of the index of prices received 

y farmers adjusted to include an allowance for unredeemed loans and other supplemental payments) 
unless otherwise noted. Adjusted base prices shown apply for 1959 only. 

§ Effective parity prices as computed currently using base prices in effect and indexes for months indi- 
cated. These parity prices are the legally applicable parity prices for the following month. 


Footnotes continued page 541. 
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FARMERS’ PRICES 


Mr. We ts. The first chart, Mr. Chairman, is the one that we have 
| usually started with. It traces the history of the prices received by 
| farmers and prices and costs paid by farmers from 1910-14 to date. 
I think the matter of chief interest in this chart, especially for recent 
years, is the relative inflexibility of prices and cost rates paid by 
farmers and the relative flexibility of prices received by farmers. 
(The chart referred to is as follows:) 


FARMERS’ PRICES 
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FARMERS’ PRICES 


The index of prices received by farmers in 1958 averaged 250, basis 1910-14 
equals 100, over 6 percent higher than in 1957, and the highest since 1953. Much 
of the increase resulted from higher prices for hogs and cattle resulting from 





Footnotes continued from page 540. 


4 Adjusted base price 1910-14 derived from 10 season average prices 1949-58 (including an allowance, where 
appropriate, for unredeemed loans and other supplemental payments resulting from price support 
operations). 

' Transitional parity, basic commodities 85 percent and nonbasic commodities 50 percent (90 and 55 

\ percent respectively during 1958), of parity price computed under formula in use prior to Jan. 1, 1950. 

6 60-month average August 1909-July 1914. 

71958 season averages and 1949-58 averages are as follows: Tobacco, cents per pound, type 21, 36.9, 36.1; 
types 22-23, 38.2, 35.8; type 31, 66.2, 54.7; types 35-36, 38.3, 31.7; type 37, 36.8, 32.7; type 41, 27.5, 24.8; types 
42-44 and 53-55, 33.2, 27.4. 

* Adjusted base price 1910-14 derived from 10 weighted calendar year prices 1949-58. 

*10-season average 1919-28, types 42-46 and 51-56. 

10 Adjusted base price of 14.8 cents per pound computed in accordance with the finding of the Secretary 
of Agriculture that the parity price of cigar binder tobacco, types 51 and 52, was seriously out of line with 

} Parity prices of other agricultural commodities, and that, in order that there may be a proper relationship, 
& price of 37.9 cents per pound should be used in lieu of the average price received by farmers for such 

\ tobacco for each of the marketing years 1949 through 1958 in the parity price computation. This finding 
was published in the Federal Register, Jan. 31, 1959 (24 F.R. 695). 

'l Seasonally adjusted price as percentage of parity price. 

1? Adjusted base price 1910-14 derived from 10 calendar year prices 1949-58. 

1 Computed from local market price for wool sold, not including incentive payments to bring season 
Average return to 62 cents per pound. 

4 Equivalent on-tree returns for all methods of sale. 

8 10-season average 1919-28. 
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reduced marketings and strong demand for feeder cattle. Increased prices for 
vegetables and citrus fruits as a result of the freezes last winter helped raise 
the overall average. The prospect of heavy supplies point to slightly lower aver- 
age prices received in 1959. Prices of hogs are expected to decline as marketings 
increase. Prices of poultry products may average lower in the first half of 
1959 than the same period in 1958. , 

Prices farmers pay, including interest, taxes, and wages, also rose in 1958, 
The average for 1958 was over 2 percent higher than in 1957 and the highest 
annual average on record. Another small increase is expected in 1959. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Wells, it is my understanding that you testified 
to the committee that this 314 percent drop in parity index primar ily 
came from weighting the index for production cost to a greater degree 
than we had heretofore, which meant a lesser weight for the family 
living cost; is that correct 

Mir. Weis. Yes. The revision gives less weight to family living 
costs and wage rates than was previously the case, more to ‘produe- 
tion items. W e are having a chart drawn, Mr. Chairman, comparing 
the revised indexes with those previously published, which we will 
put in the record along witha brief descriptive legend. 

(The chart referred to is as follows :) 
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REVISED AND UNREVISED INDEXES OF PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS AND OF PRICES 
Parip BY Farmers INCLUDING INTEREST, TAXES, AND FARM WAGE RATES 


The index of prices received by farmers and the parity index were revised 
back to September 1952. The revised indexes incorporate more up-to-date 
weighting patterns than had been true previously. 

The revised parity index as of February 15, 1959, at 297 (1910-14 equals 
100) is 4.2 percent lower than the unrevised index of 310. 

The revised index of prices received by farmers as of February 15, 1959, 
was 248, or 1.6 percent below the unrevised index, 
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For the 10 years, 1949-58, the revised index of prices received averages 2 
points or nearly 1 percent below the unrevised index. 

Since the revision in the index of prices received partially offsets the revi- 
sion in the parity index the net effect on parity prices generally is a reduction 
of about 3.4 percent. 

Mr. Wetts. Let me call attention to the fact that during World 
War I, the price paid by farmers moved slower than prices received 
by farmers. Said another way, prices received moved up ahead of 
farm costs. At the end of World War I prices received by farmers 
dropped a little better than 50 percent in 12 months from the early 
fall of 1920 into the summer of 1921. 

There was a substantial drop at the same time in the prices and 
cost rates paid by farmers. 

You will note then the long period from 1921 until about the fall 
of 1941, when farm prices were at the lower level than the 1910-14 
relationship to prices paid. Then you will note the rise during World 
War II. Farm prices started up fairly fast. Farm costs climbed 
somewhat slower. 

Following 1942 there was a period of relative stability due to price 
ceilings, and then as price ceilings came off, another sharp rise in 
prices received by farmers, which took them to a peak in January 
1948. Following January 1948 farm prices fell until just before the 
Korean outbreak. Starting in early 1950, there was another sharp 
rise in prices received by farmers, chiefly because of the Korean epi- 
sode, reaching an alltime high in February 1951. From February 
1951 to December 1955 farm prices fell more or less steadily, alto- 
gether 30 percent over the 58 months. There has been some improve- 
ment since, but prices and cost rates paid by farmers have not come 
down. In fact, they were at an alltime high in January 1959. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Wells, from the standpoint of a person who 
may not be familiar with this, that would appear to represent 300 
percent of parity. 

Mr. Wetts. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. I know that is not what you mean. But the reader 
of this record might not know. Your chart is based on prices figured 
in terms of current dollars, is it not ? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. What about the change in the purchasing power of 
the dollar since 1910-14? 

Mr. We ts. Mr. Chairman, the last section of this chart (Farmers’ 
Prices) does that. It shows the index of prices received by the farmers 
divided by the prices paid or parity index. 

Mr. Wurrrten. In a firm dollar? 

Mr. Wetis. Yes; in other words, to use an economic term, we de- 
flate prices received by farmers by prices paid by farmers, and the 
lower portion of the chart is designed to show that relationship. The 
“parity ratio” is as good a general measure of the changing purchas- 
ing power of the farm dollar as we have. 

During World War I, farm prices were above parity. Then for 
a period running from 1921 to 1941 farm prices were below parity, 
= had a smaller purchasing power than during 1910-14 for some 
20 or 21 years. During World War II they went above, reaching a 
peak in October 1946 when they reached 123 percent of parity. Mean 
while, some months ago they reached their lowest point since the 
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close of the war, 80 percent of parity. What this lower section of 
the farmers’ price chart in effect, says, is that as of today the farm 
dollar has 18 percent less purchasing power than we had in 1910-14. 

We have charted farm prices as a percent of parity to help answer 
the particular question as to the purchasing power of the farm dollar. 
I think anyone looking at the record from 1952 or 1953 on can easily 
understand why we say farmers are caught in a “cost-price squeeze.” 
Prices paid by farmers are increasingly inflexible. They simply don’t 
come down. 

Mr. Anpersen. That is the squeeze. Just one comment, Mr. Wells. 
At this time there is a wider spread between what the farmers pay 
and what they receive—if you look at that part of your chart, that 
difference between the open line and the dotted line going back all 
the way to 1910 

Mr. Weuts. Mr. Andersen, I think that is true with the possible 
exception of the depression spread back in 1933. 

Mr. AnperseNn. But that is not indicative of a very sound position 
for agriculture, is it ? 

Mr. Wetrs. No. This is the so-called squeeze. 

Mr. Wuirren. And that is a situation which Mr. Wells and Mr. 
Benson aggravated with their January 30th announcement, in my 
opinion. 

Mr. We ts. Let me make it clear that these first two charts only 
measure changes in average prices received or paid per unit of prod- 
uct. It does not measure income. 





FARM INCOME 


Now look at the chart which shows farm income. 
(The chart referred to is as follows :) 
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INCOME OF FARM OPERATORS 


Realized gross farm income increased sharply to a level of nearly $38 billion 
in 1958. Realized net farm income at $13.1 billion was up about one-fifth from 
the low level of 1957. Cash receipts from farm sales in 1959, may hold close to 
the 1958 level. However, since production expenses may rise further, some de- 
cline in realized net income of farm operators is probable. Government pay- 
ments will be down due to discontinuance of the acreage reserve portion of the 
soil bank program. Also the increased marketing in 1958 reflected in part de- 
layed marketings occasioned by the wet fall of 1957. 

Mr. Wetts. This chart first of all shows realized gross income of 
farm operators from farming—that is, what farm operators as busi- 
nessmen actually realized as a result of their farm operations, The 
realized gross income of farm operators from farming includes all 
farm commodity sales along with an allowance for the rent of their 
house, for the food and fuel they supply themselves, and for Gov- 
ernment payments that are connected with farming. 

We have then broken gross income into sections. The top section 
shows estimated production expenses. After subtracting production 
expenses from gross income, we have what we call the “realized net 
income of farm operators. This is the money or commodities for 
home use available to farm operators after their production or busi- 
ness expenses. All farm operators are businessmen. This is the in- 
come which they can actually use for farm family living, for savings 
or investment, or what not. 

Mr. Wurrren. If you took away these hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars, and so forth—such as the money which the Secretary pays out 
from the soil bank—how much would this be? 

Mr. Wetts. This is income to farm operators from farming. 

Mr. Wuirten. Plus the Federal payment? I do not consider that 
as income to the farmer. That is payment to the farmers. 

Mr. Wetts. This does not include income from work off the farm. 
We are looking here at the farm operator as a farmer. 

Mr. Wuirren. Does it include payments from the soil bank? 

Mr. We ts. It does include payments from the soil bank, Sugar 
and Wool Act payments, and payments under the agricultural con- 
servation program. 

Mr. Wurrren. How much would that scale it down if you were to 
eliminate Federal payments of it ? 

Mr. Wetis. Total Government payments of these kinds to farmers 
last year, Mr. Chairman, were well over $1 billion, and I was under 
the impression that soil bank payments ran $815 million. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like to have an offhand statement of ap- 
proximately how much change would that make in this chart, which 
looks like the farmers are doing all right. 

Mr. Wetis. Should we take the soil bank and other direct pay- 
ments of $1 billion or more out of the gross income estimate for 1958, 
we would have to also take it out of the estimated realized income. 
Realized net income was about $13 billion, and if you reduce that by 
$1 billion, that would be a reduction of close to 8 percent. 

Mr. Wiuitrren. The relationship would continue the same? 

Mr. Wetts. It would not affect the production expenses. 

Mr. Wirrren. It would just reduce his net income ? 

Mr. Weis. That is correct. It is true, Mr. Chairman, that some 
portion of a billion or more dollars was probably spent in carrying 
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out practices on the soil bank acreage which farmers otherwise might 
not have carried out, and you might have to make some adjustment 
for that and this would also be true for practices under the agricul- 
tural conservation program. But nevertheless taking Government 
payments out would still reduce farm operators’ net incomes by about 
8 percent or $1 billion. 

We have tables, Mr. Chairman, that we will insert in the record 
at this point which show Government payments for the last several 
years of a direct nature to the farmer. 

(The tables referred to are as follows:) 
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Farm and nonfarm income per person, | 


Year 


1939__. a ; 
1946 _ on 
1947_. 

1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954. 

1955 

1956 

1957 - 

1958 !__- oe 


Per person income to 
people on farms 


From 


farming 


$168 
644 
O44 
765 
567 
626 
751 
711 
666 
660 
610 
602 
658 


770 | 


From all 


sources 


$249 | 
RO6 | 


x 
1c 


‘nited States 1939, 1946-58 


Per person 
income to 
people not 


on farms 
from all 
sources 


$626 
1, 295 
1, 394 
, 534 
, oll 
5 

, 763 
, 849 
, 902 
, 849 
975 
, 056 
2, 082 
2, 034 





De ee et et ee 


1 Preliminary. Revised estimates based on more complete information will be published in July 1959, 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service Feb. 25, 1959, 


Government payments to farmers, 1939 and 1946-58 


{In millions of dollars] 








Conserva- | Wool | Soil bank | | Great 
Year | tion Sugar Act program | program | Other Plains con- | Total 

program servation 
08) eadl $526 $28 |. eae - 1 $209 . $763 
BN certains 285 y eperemnare Rambaseetion 2 456 pesdegl 72 
Ta anc 277 | ile tin Sa Dak cette Raion sere 314 
OB oiciic cocsenus 218 | le eee eee ee ees 257 
OUR ae 55 OPE iintane hs sisthenietaslicunenssonnn ee ae 185 
Osh 246 | 37 |--neneneenee|-eneeeeeeee- Fe aes 283 
Ratt cs 246 | OO eee Rae een enone eee ae 286 
ROME ooo chase 242 | Re la sas ences FAs coaeskinal name mean lnanesvaned 275 
BS 181 | Ma ee ccc uses as 2 ee et AN 213 
ee 217 re sasets Reel tcennets be UE 5 Fa eS 257 
PP soe ck cee 188 Re e558 on ai Ne ac at ed aoe 229 
ET 220 37 $54 | BORE. icc 8s Saar 554 
Bo ak oS 230 32 53 MOC cok ok he wateme 1,015 
SOG Boe cecc es 214 44 14 | Ges $1 1, 088 

' 








! Price Adjustment Act of 1938, 201; cotton price adjustment, $8,000,000. 
2 Production payments: Dairy, 401; beef, 22; sheep and lambs, $33,000,000. 


3 Preliminary. 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, Jan. 30, 1959. 
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Farm income and productive farm assets per farm, United States, 1940 and 1946-58 


| 





| 
| 








| Realized net 

Realized | Value of pro-| income per 

Number of gross farm Production | Realized net | ductive farm | farm as per- 

Year farms (thou- | income per | expenses per | income per assets per cent of net 
sands) farm | farm farm ! | farm Jan. 1 | value of pro- 

| | ductive farm 

assets 2 
| 

MD cccciseamedocwd 6, 350 $1,7 738 $1,063 | $675 $6, 094 14.7 
SOM sac cnnscee rl 5, 926 5, 013 2, 444 2, 569 12, 435 | 23. 1 
SR occ eihccrsts creat 5, 871 5, 851 2, 904 2, 947 14, 154 23. 2 
ee ee $ 5, 803 | 6,017 3, 250 2, 767 15, 906 19.3 
eas eee 5, 722 | 5, 561 3, 151 | 2, 410 17, 144 15.7 
Eee 5, 648 | 5, 751 | 3,417 | 2, 334 16, 979 15.5 
Se ee | 5, 535 6, 743 4, 004 2, 739 20, 434 15.0 
1952 dees | 5, 421 | 6, 828 | 4,169 | 2, 659 23, 206 12.9 
1953___- sae eae 5, 308 | 6, 644 | 4, 025 2,619 22, 946 13.0 
ica ak cucandwn | 5, 201 6, 511 | 4, 165 2, 346 22, 592 11.7 
Pe encataecwenene 5, O87 | 6, 552 | 4, 297 2, 255 | 23, 806 10.9 
WO ese 4, 969 | 6, 966 4, 529 2, 437 25, 096 11.2 
TS: oc canences | 4,856 | 7, 069 | 4, 837 2, 232 27, 203 9.5 
TRS Pov wcceccacegh 4, 750 | 7,993 | 5, 243 2, 750 29, 600 10.7 











! Realized net income per farm represents income within year and is the net realized return to farmer’s 
labor, management, and capital combined. For an analysis of hour returns to farm operator and family 
labor, after allowing for 4.75 percent return on capital investment, see following table, ‘‘Estimated return 
per hour to all farm labor, 1940 and 1946-57.” 

2 Productive farm assets less farm debt (excluding debt to CCC). 

3 Preliminary. 


Mr. Wetts. The general trend of this farm income chart is fairly 
sinple—rising incomes up to the peak of World War II, then the 
downward trend from there until a year ago, with a fairly substantial 
increase during the past year, 1958. 

Mr. AnperseN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to comment that the 
chart clearly shows that the production expenses at this time are a 
higher percentage of the realized gross income than they have been 
at any time since that chart was commenced. Is that not a fact, Mr. 
Wells? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes, Mr. Andersen, production expenses today are about 
two out of every three dollars gross income, whereas only 10 or 11 
years ago they were about one out of every two dollars. You have 
to go back to the depression years of 19: 31-33 to find a 2 out of 3 ratio 
in the earlier farm income record. 

Mr. Anpersen. Also, Mr. Wells, when we look at that top line show- 
ing that ralined gross income skyrocketing, that is more or less a 
misnomer, is it not? Is that not a top line break? You see the angle 
I am pointing toward? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes, you are referring to the increase in gross farm 
income in 1958 as compared with 1957. 

Mr. ANpeRSEN. The gross income of agriculture is not going up 
right now, is it? 

Mr. Weis. No. Asa matter of fact, we rather expect that realized 
net. income will be down this year, I should say on the order of 8 
to 10 percent, partly because we expect some increase in farm ex- 
penses. Gross income may also show some downward trend. 

There is no forecast on this chart. These are simply the historical 
data. The increase in farm income in 1958 came about from several 
sources. First of all, as Mr. Whitten has already pointed out, there 
were substantial acreage reserve payments—payments which will not 
be going to the farmer this year, 1959. Second, meat supplies during 
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the first part of 1958 were short some 10 or 1 2 percent below what they 
had been the preceding year, and that together with the demand for 
stock cattle substantially increased beef cattle prices, and I think also, 
Mr. Andersen, that helped maintain hog prices at a very good level 
through most of the year. 

At the same time some of you are aware that in December 1957, the 
cold air which moves in over the Northern United States, instead of 
passing out between Washington and Boston as it usually does, moved 
south over Georgia and Florida, as a result of which we had a freeze 
which substantially eut citrus fruit and winter vegetable marketings. 
Prices rose sharply. As I say, there were a number of these factors 
which occurred during 1958 which you would not normally expect 
during 1959. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Wells, the disturbing thing about that chart 
which we are considering at this time may be seen if you will glance at 
the line indicating 1945. 

Mr. Wetts. Yes. 

Mr. Anprersen. You show realized net income about equal to pro- 
duction expenses. Moving over to the present you have not over two- 
fifths of the total which is realized net income. 

Mr. Weis. About one-third, Mr. Chairman, about $13 billion out 
of $38 billion. 

Mr. Anpersen. That is still worse. My point is that agriculture 
today is not in a good situation from the farmer’s viewpoint. I 
know that from my personal records that I have on my farm. No- 
body can kid me about that. It is getting tighter right along. 

Mr. Wetts. May I say one thing about 1959 over 1958. We would 
not be surprised if farm prices averaged some lower in 1959 than in 
1958. However, 1959 is a year where national averages may not tell 
us too much about what is happening to particular areas. You have 
to look at each commodity separately, with attention to probable 
yields, et cetera. 

Mr. Wurrten. Also you must see if they are affected by the reduc- 
tion of the 314 percent in the parity index. 

Mr. Wetts. That is one of the factors 


FOOD COSTS AND CONSUMER INCOMES 


I would like to move now to the chart showing food costs and con- 
sumer incomes. The first great stream of the demand for American 
pr ‘oduced farm products is the flow of consumer incomes in the United 
States itself. Farmers sell 90 percent, or perhaps better, of their 
farm products in the United States for consumption by ourselves. 
This chart simply traces the flow of personal income in the United 
States over recent years. 
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(The chart referred to is as follows :) 


FOOD COSTS & CONSUMER INCOMES 


$ PER PERSON 
1,500 


Total Lege income 


‘Diporstle income, lag income 


m 
whee atatstetatete? 
DOO OOCOCOUU 


PERCENT ‘ 


vee COSTS AS % OF DISPOSABLE INCOME 
Actual expenditures —— 
cn 


Siaeiicemaanee 4 

SS ee Le 
Cost of fixed quantities of foods | 
lcnsndllccncleenathinstidlasandiedbcmnle 


1930 1935 1940 1945 1950 1955 


ANNUAL RATE ESTIMATED ON AVERAGE OF IST THREE QUARTERS OF 1958 





U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. 881 = 59 (1 AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


Foop Costs AND CONSUMER INCOMES 

The per person income of American consumers, who comprise by far the largest 
market for American farm products, increased slightly from 1957 to 1958. 
Expe nditures for food also increased slightly. Consumers continued to spend 
around 22 > percent of their income for food, as they have for the past several 
years. cae is about the same percentage as prior to World War II, even though 
food consumption per person is about 11 percent higher and consumers are pur- 
chasing more marketing services with their food. If consumers were purchasing 
the same quantities and qualities of food per person as in the late 1930's, food 
expenditures would account for only about one-sixth of disposable income. 

Mr. We tts. You will note that in 1958 there was a leveling off in 
consumer income. It was only a small fraction higher than in 1957. 
This is the result of the so-called recession, which was chiefly felt 
in the first half of 1958, but which started in the fall of 1957. 

It is interesting to note, however, that despite the rise in unemploy- 
ment, despite the drop in industrial production, per capita con- 
sumer income was maintained at about the level which it had been the 
year before. 

Mr. Wurrren. Did you count social security and unemployment 
compensation as income / 

Mr. Wetts. Yes, this is the total flow of income to all people in the 
United States realized by persons. Total personal income includes 
all sums paid or accruing to persons —e it came as wages or 
salaries, dividends, self employment earnings, pensions, social 

rT. = 
security payments, unemployment iinscednidien. and so forth. This 
is the income flow to the people who buy the food. 

We have broken “total personal income” into sections showing 
the amount taken out for income tax, amounts saved and expendi- 
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FOOD PRICES AND WAGES 


tures for (a) nonfood goods and services and for (b) food. It is 
worth noting that expenditures for food were well maintained in 
1958 actus lly running above expenditures in 1957. Once again con- 
sumers spent about 22 percent of their disposable income for food. 

In other words, the retail market for food is a strong one in the 
United States, and we expect, if anything, it will be somewhat better 
in 1959 than it was in 1958. 

Of course, food is the largest daily item that working people lay 
out money for. So it is interesting to compare food prices and wage 
rates. The next chart shows quantities of certain foods that the 
wages for an average hour of factory labor would buy at going 
retail prices on selected dates. 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 


QUANTITIES OF FOODS ONE HOUR 
OF FACTORY LABOR WILL BUY 


m 11.0 loaves 1958 
11.0 looves 
1957 
1939 —> 
1929 — 


16.8 pints 
aa 16.6 pints 





VLE. 
Face ta nc ncnsnacaincal 


WFRESH DELIVERED 
LENGTH OF BARS ON POUND BASIS 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. 99-59 (1) AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


QUANTITIES OF Foops 1 Hour or Factory Lasor WiLL Buy 


When food prices are measured relative to hourly wage rates, most staple 
food items represent very good buys. The quantities of food 1 hour of factory 
labor would buy in 1929, 1939, 1957, and 1958, as measured by estimated hourly 
wages of factory labor (excluding fringe benefits) and average retail foor prices, 
are indicated in the above chart. One hour’s factory labor would buy more 
of each of these foods in 1939 than in 1929 and more in either 1957 or 1958 
than in 1939. With some recession in early 1958, food prices for the year 
averaged a little stronger relative to wage rates than in 1957 but by the end 
of the year hourly earnings had increased enough so that the figures were 
higher in December 1958 than in 1957 for all the above items except round 
steak and oranges. 


Mr. Wetus. Let me say when I am talking about factory labor, 
I am ‘talking about average hourly earnings for factory labor with- 
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out any deductions for withholding taxes or any additions for 
fringe benefits which have increased over the last several years and 
probably now account in many cases for 15 to 20 percent of hourly 
earnings. 

The chart shows that in 1939 an hour of factory labor would pay 
for substantially more food than in 1929, and that 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Excuse me, Mr. Wells; but when you talk about 
income, did you say you included fringe benefits as part of income 
or did you exclude it ? 

Mr. Wetts. In the preceding chart income from any source, wages, 
pensions, unemployment compensation were counted as personal in- 
come. In this chart 

Mr. Santance.o. Are fringe benefits, such as health plans, included 
in this chart ? 

Mr. Wetts. No; fringe benefits are not included in the hourly 
earnings figures used in this chart. Such earnings only cover amounts 
directly due as wages of factory employment. 








RETURN PER HOUR TO FARM LABOR 


Mr. Micnex. One further question supplementing the gentleman’s 
remarks. Has the Department ever made a study of the number of 
man hours of farm labor as it relates to net income and gross income? 

Mr. Weis. We have a table which we will insert in the record, Mr. 
Michel, which tries to do what I think you have in mind. In other 
words, we take the total output of the farms in the United States and 
we try to estimate how many hours at standard work rates it will take 
to produce the total amount of farm commodities produced in the 
United States. We then subtract from estimated gross income of all 
farm people estimated cash or out-of-pocket production expenses 
other than hired farm labor including allowance for a 434 percent 
capital return on farm investment, which is about the current going 
interest rate on farm mortgage loans. That is, taking gross income 
from farming and subtracting the cash and out-of-pocket expenses, 
and subtracting 484 percent on capital, we get a theoretical return 
to farm labor. 
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(The table referred to is as follows :) 


Estimated return per hour to all farm labor 




















Total re- Allowance Total return | Total man- Realized re- 
alized return | for capital to labor and | hours re-_ | turn per hour 
Year to all farm at 4534 manage- | quired for | toall farm la- 
labor and percent? | ment 8 | agricultural | bor and man- 

capital ! | production 4 agement & 

(1) (2 (3 (4) (5) 
Million Million Millior Million hours | 

Se shi scceeuemicnds Adee $8, R82 $2, 997 $5, 985 23, 158 $0. 258 
eR soe ola if : 6, 908 2, 955 3, 953 2, 92 .172 
1931... 4,775 2, 603 2,172 23, 427 . 093 
bs cicecesnapeees ; whe : 3, 419 2,179 1, 240 | 22, 605 . 055 
1933... 7 ‘ 4, 209 1,819 2, 390 22, 55 . 106 
1934_____- : 5, 407 1, 926 3, 481 20, 232 | 172 
006; -... ares Lat 6, 26 1, 991 4, 270 1, 052 | . 203 
1936. ; | 6, 889 2, 138 4,751 20, 440 . 202 
1937. sa 7, 080 2, 203 4,877 22, 007 | . 221 
1938__. 047 2, 206 3, 841 20, 577 | . 187 
1989 6, 247 2, 140 4,107 20, 680 | . 199 
194 6, 24 2, 157 1, OSS 20,445 | . 200 
194 a n & 2, 241 312 20, 054 315 
194° 11, 831 2, 566 9, 265 20, 857 . 444 
194 15, 386 », O13 12, 37 20, 69: . 598 
1944 15, 871 404 12, 467 90), 496 | . 608 
1945..... 3 16, 604 724 12, S80 19, 127 . 473 
194¢ 19, 571 4, 051 15, 520 18, 448 | . S41 
1947 id 29 O11 59 7: {°9 17, 622 . 200 
1948___ “SA ; : 20, GAB , 046 15, 910 17, 149 , O28 
SS eee Spe eee. 18, 306 5 304 13, 002 16, 604 783 
1950 ae r 7 7. 703 5 203 12, AOO 14, 269 819 
1951 2 1), (22 f 13, 960 15, 632 893 
1952 19, 41: fi, 729 12, 684 15, 196 . 835 
1953 18, 696 b, 54 12, 148 15, 007 , 809 
54 16, 884 330 19, 554 14, 555 725 
1055 16, 118 6, 511 » 607 14 F . 662 
, - 16, 946 631 10, 315 14, 181 727 
rk ee nee +. ‘ 1h, 755 6, 999 8, 756 13, 553 . 646 
1058 6.....- ce aoe 18, 174 7, 456 10, 718 13, 671 . 734 


1 Includes realized net income of farm operators, wages to hired farm labor, farm mortgage interest, rent 
to nonfarm landlords and short-term interest 

2 434 percent of current value of farm real estate, inventory value of crops and livestock, inventory value 
of motor vehicles and machinery, excluding 60 percent of the automobile, and an allowance for working 
capital. This rate approximates the interest rate on farm mortgage debt in recent years. 

§ Column (1) minus column (2). 

4 Labor requirements in terms of the number of man-hours required for an average adult male worker to 
perform the various farm job 

§ Column (3) divided by column (4) 

6 Preliminary. 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service. 


Mr. Weis. We divide that by the total number of hours labor we 
have estimated for farm production purposes to get a return per 
hour of farm labor. The figure for 1958 was 78 cents an hour, sub- 
stantially higher than the 65 cents per hour indicated for 1957. 

Mr. Micuer. Just one observation I might make, that this would 
provoke me to ask from the Department of Commerce and the Depart- 
ment of Labor a similar graph to the one just previous to this one 
here on realized net income and production itself because I would 
be willing to wager that in the field of business activity alone, the 
general percentage or difference would prevail over probably the 
same number of years, and that it is ju t an outgrowth— - 

Mr. Weuus. Productivity is increasing in both farming and in- 
dustry. The American standard of living is increasing. But I feel 
you will probably find that the purchasing power of average per 
capita income relative to food has increased more than it has for 
many other services and products. 


Mr. Micuen. Yes. 
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CHANGES IN WAGES AND RETAIL FOOD PRICES 


Mr. Sanrancevo. Mr. Wells, may I ask a question. As I interpret 
this chart, it would seem that 1 hour of factory labor would buy 
more bread than it would buy in 1929; is that correct, sir? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. SanTanceLo. I am trying to relate it to my own experience 
having lived through both periods of time. I am just going to try 
to compare and see what this comes out to be, whether it corresponds 
tomy own experience. 

What was your wage for 1 hour of factory labor in 1958? What 
is the wage of 1 hour of fac tory labor in 1929? 

Mr. Wetts. It would be somewhere close to $2 in 1958 plus or 
minus a few cents, and the price of bread would be 19 cents a loaf. 
More precisely, Mr. Randall says in 192 9 oe gross hourly earnings 
were estimated at 56.6 cents, and in 1958 at $2.18 cents. 

Mr. SANTANGE LO, What is your figure in 1939? 

Mr. WELLs. 63.5 cents. 

Mr. SanranGe.o. And 1957? 

Mr. WELLs, $2.07. 

Mr. SanranceLo. What was the price of bread in the twenties? 

Mr. Weuts. I would have to figure that. It was around 19 cents 
in 1958, and in 1929 it was about 9 cents. 

The answer is about 9 cents and 56 cents in 1929; and a little better 
than $2.00 and around 19 cents in 1958. 

Mr. Sanrancevo. I will study your figures and then draw my 
conclusions, 

Mr. Weuts. Of course, there was a substantial increase in pur- 
chasing power of hourly earnings of factory workers in 1958 over 
1939. But with the increase in food prices and slowdown in hourly 

arnings in 1958 for the year as a whole the average hour of factory 
employment would buy a little less food than in 1957. However, by 
December 1958, the longrun trend had reasserted itself and many foods 
were once again a relativ ely better buy than they had been a year 
earlier. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Wells, by showing us the prices received and 
the prices paid in the first chart, where you have included the recent 
3144 percent reduction in parity index, and in not carrying that in 
these other charts, indicates that any reductions of that kind would 
not be reflected in retail prices. You recognize it will be absorbed by 
somebody in between the farmer and the retail market, as the records 
of the Department shows. 

Mr. Weis. Mr. Chairman, I would not wholly agree with that. 
T have a series of charts that do show that marketing costs are steadily 
rising, and that they are likely, I think, to go up in 1959, almost 
regardless of what we do. 

Mr. Sanrancento. Mr. Chairman, could I have Mr. Wells put in 
the record the list of prices that he has shown me? 

Mr. Wuitrren. I would be pleased for him to do that. He might 
put the tables in with the additional information which is apparently 
not on the chart. I think it should be clearly shown that the prices 
paid and the wages received is an average, according to your check. 

Mr. Wes. These are averages for the whole United States. The 
data on retail prices of food and hourly earnings of factory workers 
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are those collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. We will sup- 
ply a table containing the information requested. 
(The tables referred to are as follows :) 


Retail prices and average hourly earnings of production workers 














Item | Unit 1929 1939 | 1957 7 | 1958 

Cents | Cents Cents Cents 
RR RNIN es Sr a ee Pound.._-_- 8.8 | 7.9 18.8 19.3 
Round steak __- aba pe a oe ie ae 46. 0 36.0 | 93.6 104. 2 
Milk, fresh de WRN «Mise ol Ar en OS Ouart.. <<. 14.4 12.2 25.0 | 25.3 
amen eo Aten eg iee Se _.| Pound__- 55.5 | 32.5 | 74.3 74.2 
I ee Oo ad Dhaaetea case ... do it 43.9 | 31.9 73.8 79.3 
a rie as Dozen 52.7 | 32. 1 57.3 60. 4 
SNR foe Fe, cnc arconnan eee Pound 4.9 | 3.7 §.7 6.3 
SCG ....-| Dozen 44.7 28.9 | 57.9 76.0 
Average hourly earnings, ‘production worke TS. pee aaa P ae a 56. 6 63.3 207.0 | 213.0 





Agricultural Marketing Service, Feb. 25, 1959. 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Hourly earnings of factory workers and urban retail food prices, United States, 
1929-57 





| | | 

| Gross | Hourly | Retail | Gross 1; Hourly Retail 

hourly earnings | food | | hourly earnings food 

Year | earnings of factory | prices Year } earnings of factory prices 
of factory | workers | (1947-49= | of factory | workers | (1947-49= 

| workers! | (1947-49= 100) workers! | (1947-49= | 100) 

100) 100) 

iia iiaai adams Rackets SESS stteaciettas a = ; ———- | —__—_— 
SU sew cea $0. 566 42.6 65.6 SOOS.- occceus $1.019 | 76.7 67.4 
ede Gcdne sais . 552 | 41.5 | 62.4 DD nie Snuuwies 1.023 77.0 68.9 
Relea es . 515 38.8 | 51.4 a 1. O86 | 81.7 | 79.0 
RRs eicncsccct . 446 | 33. 6 | kB: ee 1. 237 | 93. 1 95.9 
Ree onc c ce . 442 33.3 | 41.6 TR cae 1. 350 | 101. 6 | 104.1 
ROO cece scce . 532 40.0 | 46.4 || 1949.........- | 1.401 | 105.4 | 100.0 
a . 550 41.4 | OOs7 Fh eee. ck chee 1. 465 110.2 | 101.2 
| ae . 556 41.8 50.1 || 1951_. 1. 59 119.6 112.6 
ST wtothatveidiices . 624 47.0 52. 1 i Rikcecdintecintea’ 1.67 | 125.7 | 114.6 
Be ceackiccncel . 627 47.2 | 48.4 Sos cdi hae 133. 2 | 112.8 
ae cece . 633 47.6 47.1 ies sseawkn 1.81 136. 2 112.6 
SR Siti cranial . 661 | 49.7 47.8 ae | 1. 88 141.5 | 110.9 
SP erecccens 729 54.9 62:3 :1) 2006... 1.98 149.0 | 111.7 
cide ncarecet . 853 | 64.2 | 61.3 SU se oo duces | 2.07 155.8 | 115.4 
PER ecise wai . 961 72.3 | 68.3 || BOOS ccestce | 2.13 | 160.3 | 120. 2 





1 Gross earnings do not include an adjustment for fringe benefits or for tax deductions. 
? Preliminary. 


Agricultural Marketing Service. Compiled from reports of Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
USE OF CHAINSTORE PRICES 


Mr. Wurrrten. I notice that under this new parity scale, you start 
off with the prices paid in the chainstores. 

I am just wondering what percentage of the farmers have access 
to chainsteres and what percentage of farmers drive to rural or small- 
town markets where chainstore prices do not prevail. 

Mr. Wetts. Certainly, many farmers, Mr. Chairman, buy from in- 
dependent stores. What we actually do in pricing food for our indexes 
is we collect prices once every 3 months from a large sample of inde- 
pendent stores. There was a time, Mr. Chairman, when we carried 
those figures 3 months without any change. However, we now base 
our quarterly figures on both independent and chainstore prices and 
also we get a monthly sample of chainstore prices. This monthly 
is used to adjust the last quarterly figure, up or down as the case may 
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be, and at the end of that 3-month period, we again get the figures 
from the independent stores and use them to keep the food index at 
a level which reflects both chain and independent prices. That goes 
back several years. We were once in a position where we had to go 
back and change our indexes for the preceding 1 or 2 months by 1 or 2 
points from time to time. We have tried to eliminate as much of that 
as possible. 

Mr. Wuirten. Did it change it up or down? 

Mr. Wetts. Either way. 

Mr. Wnuirren. You are talking about what you did, so you know? 

Mr. We tts. I am saying in some instances, if you use the same 
prices for 3 months running, some of the actual prices will go down, 
and some will go up; so we collect the monthly samples of chain- 
store prices to estimate change from one month to the next month. 

Mr. Wuirren. Did it go up or down ? 

Mr. We tts. Prices would go up some months, and in some months 
they would go down; but the chainstore prices are the only basis 
we have to estimate change from one month to another through the 
quarter; and then every 3 months we have the independent store 
prices as a further check. 

Mr. Wutrren. The reason I say that is that prime beef last week- 
end was selling here in Washington at 89 cents a pound. That was 
for Thursday and Friday and Saturday. But except for those days, 
it had been $1.15 a pound consistently, except about a month ago 
they had a similar sale by the same chainstores. These chainstores 
are constantly having specials and things of that sort. 

Mr. We tts. That is true also of independent stores, especially the 
supermarkets. Many stores have specials on the weekend. 


VERTICAL INTEGRATION OF CHAIN STORES 


Mr. Wuirren. I am told that Safeway Stores has gone into cattle 
feeding and various other things, which are very diflic ult to identify 
in that connection. Does that reflect in any way in your figures? 

Mr. Wetts. Between the Agricultural Marketing Service and the 
Agricultural Research Service, we are trying to ‘study this whole 
business of integration or the combining of production, marketing and 
in many cases, ‘financing. The price figures we are using here. rep- 
resent prices in the normal, open m: arkets. 

Mr. Wuitren. The point is that oe are making a study of the basis 
on which you change the parity. 1 understand that Safeway Stores 
and other chains own the farm and produce the cattle, have their own 
slaughtering houses and their own transportation facilities, have their 
own employees to actually deliver the meat to the chainstore for sale. 
When you get into that sort of a situation, the price that was paid 
for the ¢ ‘attle, the price that was attributed to this, that, and the other, 
is just a matter of bookkeeping within the organization. 

They can keep profits down on one oper: ition or add it to the price of 
the cattle. It is up to the management to determine what part they 
allocate to each of the segments. 

Mr. Wetts. That is correct, and the only part that would get into 
our prices would be their retail prices, because most of our figures are 
calculated from prices which come to us from the Market News and 
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Crop Reporting Service. They are prices for the products moving 
through the conventional markets. 

These integrated operations do not show up except as they might 
get in from other statistics. In all fairness, Mr. Chairman, I am in- 
formed that Safeway has gotten out of the feeding business, and 
other stores have gone into it. 

Mr. Wuirren. I did not mean to comment on Safeway and vouch 
for the accuracy of my statements. 

Mr. We ts. This chart simply shows the farmers’ share of the re- 
tail food dollar for a number of selected years. You will note that 
for the last few years, it has been about 40 cents out of a dollar, and 
I believe we went out of 1958 at 39 cents for the last quarter. 


FARMERS’ SHARE OF RETAIL FOOD DOLLAR 
I would like to move on, Mr. Chairman, to some of the things which 


affect marketing costs. 
(The chart referred to is as follows:) 


FARMER’S SHARE AND MARKETING 
MARGIN OF RETAIL FOOD DOLLAR* 


Marketin argin 
Farmer's shore FL ——s 


59¢ 60¢ 
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U..S DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. 1861A-58(10) AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 





FARMER’S SHARE AND MARKETING MARGIN OF RETAIL Foop DOLLAR 

Charges for processing and distributing a “market basket” of foods produced 
on U.S. farms was the same percentage of the retail value in 1958 as in the 2 
preceding years—60 cents. From 1951 to early 1956, the farmer’s share grad- 
ually declined. Since early 1956, it has varied around 40 percent. 

Mr. Wuirten. May I ask one question about the preceding chart! 
Does that 40 cents of a consumer’s dollar include these direct pay- 
ments of the soil bank? Are you figuring there the gross farm in- 
come ? 
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Mr. Wetxs. What we are doing, Mr. Chairman, is starting with the 
average amounts of food which urban people purchased in 1952, which 
came from American farm products. We are taking the average 
amount of foods that the American consumer purchased in 1952, using 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, consumer prices at retail as a measure 
of the retail costs, and then we take an equivalent quantity of farm 
products, at the going market prices which farmers receive. We are 
simply using market prices. There is no allowance for such things 
as the soil bank. 

(A table on the farm food basket follows :) 


The farm food market basket: Retail cost, farm value, farm-retail spread, and 
farmer’s share of retail cost, 1947-58 } 














Year and month Retail cost ! Farm value?| Farm-retail Farmer’s 
| spread share 
a : a alt. mad acegeraee ew 
| 
| Percent 

NRE one Ua cao eae saben te eee (3) (3) | (3) 40 
OE AES SS $911 $467 | $444 51 
Rc =. enawean ke sawcuaseneldecaes 982 497 | 485 | 51 
1949 A te Re Bei ae oat on Lie a ee 928 | 435 493 | 47 
SORT 8 CUOIOIS..... 5 dweccasccesddascsdwesnhee | 940 | 466 | 474 | 50 
SES LFS Ee AS 920 | 432 | 488 47 
POO 2k Jikadeaadewedaunk sve celebs wekumreanae 1, 024 497 | 527 49 
1952 1, 034 482 | 552 47 
SUID. © 5. 2 dead arin nts wi ii ea ea aeaa anand .| 1, 003 445 558 44 
DUNNE. 20s wa eaaiia Sede marti es Saale ee tdci .| 986 421 | 565 43 
RE SEE Sen ee ee 969 395 | 574 41 
ONS. cccetcect. sete baa ue Le ees eee 972 | 390 | 582 40 
DO oi cpanel 1, 007 401 | 606 40 
BODY, ncnnniccn suka geuteebvetsaateirbairenads 1, 065 427 | 638 40 

- | | 

1957 
SAEED: 20, cacnknseehanschaWeetbnesdtaedades | 978 | 389 | 589 | 40 
February died Gath iade wdebeeaione tial GST 383 604 39 
March . Sauda Sane en waked cab cean 981 388 593 40 
Racca eakedinas cchbssbcnwenendcéeeceanes 992 394 | 598 | 40 
NN et Be ee 1, 000 393 | 607 | 39 
Ps oa ee pecs beewiaece 1,014 | 402 | 612 | 40 
I i a a a ee aloe ea | 1,029 411 | 618 | 40 
August aol 1, 036 | 421 | 615 | 41 
eMMMNNRR 22002. 0c e ek cee 1,026 | 412 | 614 | 40 
October onal 1,017 402 615 40 
November bbe 2dr ee abn bicul Gebel 1,012 | 408 | 604 40 
ON eines ack i ocak eietse eet St cse 1,016 | 413 | 603 | 41 

1958 | 
I a ga eat i es 1,042 422 620 A() 
February 1,049 430 | 619 41 
March 1,075 456 | 619 | 42 
April 1, 085 452 | 633 | 42 
May 1, 085 447 | 638 | 41 
June 1, 084 | 434 | 650 | 40 
July 1, 080 425 655 39 
August | 1, 065 | 416 649 39 
September. .. an 1, 060 419 | 641 40 
October 1,053 | 410 643 39 
November 1, 049 407 642 | 39 
PE Ts oS wna nanauciseseeees 1, 042 | 400 | 642 | 38 








Retail cost of average quantities of farm foods purchased per u:ban wage earner and clerical-worker 
family in 1952, calculated from retail prices collected by Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

? Payment to farmers for equivalent quantities of farm produce minus imputed value of byproducts ob- 
tained in processing. 

Comparable dollar figures not available. The farmer’s share and index numbers of the retail cost, farm 
value, and farm-retail spread for the years 1913-56 are published in ‘‘ Farm-Retail Spreads for Food Prod- 
ucts,’’ U.S. Department of Agriculture miscellaneous publication 741, 1957. 

‘ Preliminary estimates. 


Mr. Wuirten. Is that what the farmer received at the farm or does 
that include what he received after transportation expense ? 

Mr. We ts. It is what he received at the market, which quite often 
means it includes some marketing charges—the cost to the farmer 
of getting the product to market. 
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Our calculations are based on the prices at which the farmer sells 
the product as well as we can estimate them. 
Mr. Wuirren. So his income would be his gross receipts ? 
Mr. Wetts. Yes, and he still has some marketing charges to take 
out of it. 
FARM FOCD MARKETING BILL 


This next chart restates this material in somewhat different form. 
(The chart referred to is as follows:) 


DOMESTIC FARM FOOD PRODUCTS 
$ BIL. 
Total retail cost* 


*\ 
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ZZ 
L, MARKETING BILL 
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DOMESTIC FARM FOODS PURCHASED BY CIVILIANS IN THE UNITED STATES 
% AT RETAIL FOOD STORE PRICES 1958 DATA PRELIMINARY 


o 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. 3563-58(10) AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 





FarM Foop MARKETING BILL 


The bill for marketing farm-produced food products increased in 1958, as it 
has each year since 1938. At $33 billion (preliminary estimate), it was about 
7 percent higher than in 1957. Payments farmers received for the equivalent 
farm products rose to a new high of $20.7 billion, 6 percent more than in 1957, 
and about 2.5 percent more than the previous peak of $20.2 billion dollars in 
1951. Comparing 1958 with 1947, however, the farm food marketing bill has 
increased from $17.8 billion to about $33 billion, or by 85 percent, while the 
payments to farmers for the equivalent farm products have increased by only 
a little more than 10 percent (from $17.8 billion to $20.7 billion). Over the 
same years, total U.S. population increased about one-fifth. 


Mr. We ts. As shown in the following table, we have estimated 
the equivalent farm value of the total amount of American-produced 
food consumed by the American people from 1947 to date, and we 
have added to that what the marketing charges which would have 
been added had all this food moved through the retail market. You 
will understand some of it moves at wholesale and through restau- 
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rants;. but we have estimated this food marketing bill as if all the 
food moved through the retail market to get a standard comparison. 
(The table referred to is as follows :) 


zetail cost, farm value and marketing bill for farm food products, United States, 
1947-68 


[Billions of dollars] 


Year Retail Farm Market- Year | Retail Farm Market- 
cost! | value? | ing bill % } cost! | value? | ing bill 

a att ’ ‘eck Ait lets ee OR ae | | 
BR rithaciine we aamineae 36. 5 18.7 17.8 || Ns cine aa ciaaiebiaoin cas 44.6 | 19.0 | 25. 6 
| re ae 39. 0 19.2 19.8 a cin csc bebiekee a 44.9 | 18.3 | 26. 6 
“SS Liat 37.9 17.1 SD il Wibeoticccssscncawus 46. 2 18.3 | 27.9 
Wtikncecnnaewon 38.9 17.7 2: Se th Re. cn dcodwat sewel 48.3 | 18.7 | 29.6 
ION) od swe ancwcel 43.0 20. 2 22.8 || 1957.......--------- 50. 4 | 19. 5 | 30.9 
1952 Rabside aes 44.5 20. 1 24.4 || 1958 *........ daa 53.7 20.7 33.0 


1 Estimated cost at retail-store prices of all domestic food products sold by farmers and bought by civilian 
consumers in this country. Farm food products sold in the form of meals are valued at what the food would 
have cost in retail food stores 


2? Payments to farmers for equivalent farm products, adjusted to eliminate imputed value of nonfood 
byproducts. 


3 Difference between retail cost and farm value. 
4 Preliminary. 


Mr. Wetts. We note that in 1947 the payment to farmers for food 
grown on our farms and consumed in America that year was about 
$18.7 billion. 

Mr. Wuirren. That was 1947? 

Mr. Wetus. Yes, and in 1958 it was $20.7 billion, an increase of 
$2 billion, or just a little more than 10 percent. 

The equivalent marketing bill carried to the retail level was _ 8 
billion in 1947, and is going to run close to $33 billion this year, « 
an increase of almost 85. percent. 

I should add that between 1947 and 1958, the American population 
has increased, I believe, about 20 percent. 


UNIT MARKETING COSTS AND PROFITS 


The next chart shows unit food marketing costs and profits. You can 
see the forces that are driving the marketing costs up. You will 
note a steady rise in unit labor cost. 

You will note a trend uneven but upward in profits per unit of food 
handled. 

Finally, the overall per unit costs themselves show a fairly steady 
upward trend, which very closely correlates with per unit labor costs. 
Wage rates have of course increased more than per unit labor costs, 
Mr. Chairman. The line on the chart is the increase in hourly wages 
adjusted for increased productivity or increased volume handled, 
Which has been quite substantial. 

We do not have too many final profit reports for the year 1958, 
but such material as we have indicates that total profits are up and 
the profits per unit will be at least equal to and I think higher than 
they were in 1957. 
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(The chart referred to is as follows :) 


UNIT FOOD MARKETING COSTS 
AND PROFITS 


% OF 1947=49 
Unit labor costs ° 


7—|- 


4 Unit marketing charges * | 


ia aie hood mm Page 


1940 1945 1950 1955 1960 


* FOR MARKET BASKET OF FARM FOODS PER UNIT OF FOOD MARKETED “corPoRATE PROFITS (BEFORE TAXES) 


U. S&S DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. 3372-59(1) AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 





Unit Foop MARKETING COSTS AND PROFITS 


Rising costs have been chiefly responsible for the increase in the charges per 
unit for marketing farm food products over the past several years. These 
charges continued to increase in 1958 with freight rates showing the greatest 
percentage increase and hourly wages a close second. Marketing firms as a 
group have kept labor costs from increasing proportionately by increasing pro- 
ductivity, mainly by investing in new plant and equipment. On the basis of 
very preliminary information, it appears that per unit profits of food marketing 
firms in 1958 were at least as high as, probably somewhat higher than, in 1957. 


RECENT CHANGES IN MARKETING CHARGES 


Mr. Wetts. The next chart is a fairly complex one, but neverthe- 
less a most interesting one. In this chart we compare the change in 
the cost of the standard market basket at retail in the last quarter of 
1958 with what it cost in the last quarter of 1957. 

(The chart referred to is as follows :) 
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CHANGES IN THE MARKET BASKET 
Oct.-Dec. 1957 - Oct.- Dec. 1958 
DECREASE INCREASE 





$34 


MARKET BASKET “= WU ddlez O*™ 


MEAT PRODUCTS eoecccecescececesecesscs 


DAIRY PRODUCTS sr 
POULTRY PRODUCTS - 
$8 


BAKERY & CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 


ALL FRUITS & 


VEGETABLES 
Retail value 
BATS B OILS wveesceiscccessccesccesceeees ZA 52 5 
. Farm-retail 
2 YA i 
4 price spread 
pa 
as) 
Farm value 
MISCELLANEOUS <orrestreeeee 


DATA FOR OCT.=-DEC. 1958 ARE PRELIMINARY ESTIMATES 
DATA ARE FOR AVERAGE QUANTITIES OF FARM FOOD PRODUCTS BOUGHT BY URBAN FAMILIES IN 1952 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. 6797-59 (1) AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


CHANGES IN THE MARKET BASKET, OCTOBER—DECEMBER 1957, 
OcTOBER—DECEMBER 1958 


The retail value of the market basket of farm food products was $34 higher 
in the last quarter of 1958 compared with the last quarter of 1957. This was 
the net result of a $36 increase in the farm-retail price spread and a decline of 
$2 in the farm value. 

The farm value increased $12 for meat animals and $2 for all fruits and 
vegetables. The farm value of poultry products fell $8 and dairy products, 
bakery and cereal products each $3 and fats and oils $2. The farm-retail 
price spread increased for all groups: $14 for meat products; $9 for all fruits 
and vegetables; $6 for bakery and cereal products; and $2 each for dairy prod- 
ucts, poultry products, and fats and oils. Retail value increased $26 for meat 
animals; $11 for all fruits and vegetables; and $3 for bakery and cereal products. 
The retail value decreased $6 for poultry products and $1 for dairy products. 

33913—59—pt. 2——7 
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Mr. Wetts. This chart indicates that the standard grocery bill 
purchased in the last part of 1958 would have cost $34 more (on an 
annual basis) at retail than at the prices of a year earlier. That $34 
is accounted for by a $36 increase in marketing charges and a $2 de- 
crease in the amount going to farmers. 

Look at meat products. where the largest retail price increase oc- 
curred. There you will find that meat went up $26 at retail for a 
year’s average per capita purchases. The marketing margin went up 
$14, and the farm value $12. 

In the case of dairy produc ts, there was a retail decrease equivalent 
to $1 and the farmers got $3 less, so there was an increase in marketing 
charges of $2. 

In the case of poultry products, low farm prices prevailed in the last 
half of the year. The retail value went down an equivalent of $6, 
while the farm value was down $8, giving an increased price spread 
of $2 

The other products shown show a somewhat similar picture price- 
wise. Meanwhile, if you compare calendar 1958 with calendar 1957, 
you get a somewhat different picture. Let me make it clear I am com- 
paring the last quarter of 1958 to the last quarter of 1957. 
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WHAT FARMER GETS FOR COTTON IN BUSINESS SHIRT 


WHAT FARMER GETS | 
FOR COTTON wy 
IN BUSINESS % 
SHIRT _ il 
il P 
age 


DATA BASED ON 
1958 PRICES 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG, 4775-59 (2) AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


WHat FARMER GETS FOR A COTTON BUSINESS SHIRT 


A typical cotton business shirt sold for around $3.92 at retail in 1958. The 
farm value of the amount of cotton required to make this shirt was about 30 


cents or around 8 percent. 
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PRICE SPREAD BETWEEN MEATPACKERS AND CONSUMERS 


Mr. Sanranceno. Mr. Wells, have you made a study as to the situa- 
tion with respect to pork? What is the cause of the spread between 
that price paid by the packers, or what the packers get and what the 
consumers pay £ 

If you have not made any study of that, do you contemplate any 
particular study on the question of pork? 

Mr. Wetis. We have a series of continuing studies on what the 
actual meat margins are, and as far as we are able to do so, we try 
to determine what causes the differences. 

During the last year the spread on beef has widened, especially, 
I was under the impresson that the spread on pork had not widened 
as much as beef, but we would be glad to summarize that for you. 

Mr. SanranceLo. We would appreciate that, because Mr. Ander- 
sen and Mr. Marshall, and a few of us, went out on a study in the 
Midwest and got the price lists from the packers. We compared 
the prices of some of these same ones, and the spread between what 
the packers were getting and what the retail stores were getting 
is so great that it took our breath away. 

If you can get it, we would like to have a study showing where 
the spread occurs between the farmer and the packer and the retail 
store. 

Mr. Wetis. We have a summary which the people have prepared 
and sent over in regard to our appropriation request, and we will 
summarze that here. 

I am under the impression that the increase in spread has largely 
come during the past year, has come in beef and lamb rather than 
pork and has come in — retail level more than in the packer level, 
although there are some cases where the spread has also widened 
at the packer level. 

(The information is as follows :) 

The tables below contain information on the live-wholesale and wholsale-retail 
price spreads for beef and pork. 

The first section of each table indicates the spread between the price of 100 
pounds of live animal and the wholesale price of the products derived from 100 
pounds of live animal. 

For beef the live-wholesale spread averaged $2.29 per 100 pounds of live animal 
in 1958, compared with $2.73 in 1957. This was a decrease of 44 cents or 16 
percent. 

The live-wholesale price spread for hogs was $5.58 in 1957 and $5.68 in 1958. 
This was an increase of 10 cents or about 2 percent. 

The second section of the first table indicates the spread between wholesale 
price per 100 pounds of carcass weight and retail value of the retail cuts ob- 
tained per 100 pounds of carcass weight for beef. This wholesale-retail price 
spread averaged $16.36 in 1957 and $18.72 in 1958. This was an increase of 
$2.36 or 14 percent. 

The second section of the second table indicates the wholesale-retail price 
spread for 100 pounds of major pork cuts. This spread averaged $14.80 in 1957 
and $15.22 in 1958. In the last quarter of 1958, the retail value was $62.08 and 
the wholesale price was $45.47. The markup was $16.61 or about 36 percent. 
The markup in the last quarter of 1958 was $1.25 or about 8 percent higher than 
in the last quarter of 1957. 
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(The tables referred to are as follows:) 


Beef, Choice grade—Live-wholesale and wholesale-retail spreads, by quarters, 
1957-68} 








Live-wholesale (per 100 pounds live W holesale-retiil(per 100 
weight) | pounds carcass weight) 
Quarter Wholesale value 
Price. |... 2 als Whole- 
of Spread | sale Retail | Spread 
steers?| Car- By- price 4 | value § 
cass? | prod- | Total 
ucts | 
1957 

January-March. ‘ _| $20.84 | $21.48 $1.92 | $23. 40 $2. £6 | $36. 40 $16. 72 

A pril-June_. ‘ 22. 85 23. 39 2.15 25. 54 2. 69 39.65 | 5 16. 11 
July-September 24. 30 25.15) 2.30 27.45 3.15 42.62 | 58. 56 15.94 
October-December 24. 27 24. 68 2. 06 26. 74 2. 47 41.83 58. 48 16. 65 
Average. ra 23. 06 23. 68 2. 11 25. 79 2.73 40. 12 56. 48 16. 36 

1958 

January-March. . 27.09 27. 36 2.17 29.53 | 2.44 46. 37 63. 04 | 16. 67 
April-June | 28. 46 27. 98 2. 40 30. 38 1. 92 47. 43 66. 24 | 18. 81 
July-September 26. 39 26. 64 2. 35 28. 99 2. 60 45.16 | §65.04 | © 19.88 
October-December ” 26. 81 26. 67 2. 34 29. 01 2. 20 45. 20 64. 72 | 19. 52 
Average 7 z 27.19 | 27.16} 232] 29.48) 229] 4604/ 64.76] 18.72 





! Quarterly data for 1949-55 are published in ‘‘Beef Marketing Margins and Costs,’ 
of Agriculture Miscellaneous Publication 710, February 1956, tables 1 and 3. 

2 Weighted average of price at 21 leading public stockyards. 

? Wholesale carcass value is 59 percent of average wholesale price of 100 pounds of Choice grade carcass 
beef 

‘ Weighted average of prices of Choice grade carcass beef in New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, and Seattle. 

5 Calculated from average retail prices of beef cuts in urban areas, published by Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The retail value per 100 pounds carcass weight is 80 percent of average retail cost of 100 pounds of retail cuts, 
because about 20 pounds of a 100-pound carcass is fat, bone, and trim which is sold by retailers at nominal 
prices. 

* Revised. 

’ Preliminary. 


U.S. Department 


Pork—Live-wholesale and wholesale-retail spreads, by quarters, 1957-58 } 














| 
Live-wholesale (per 100 Wholesale-reti il (per 100 
pounds live weight) pounds major cuts) 
Quarter Ce eee + rs a ut 
| Price of | Whole- | W hole- Retail 
| hogs? | sale | Spread sale | price 4 Spread 
& I 
| value? | price 4 
ii is — He oan 
1957 | | } 
January-March...--..- tt ~geree' | Seas $5.69 | $42.70) $56.57] $13.87 
April-June_._.. pa Snckiceues. 19. 09 24. 35 5. 26 45. 20 | 59. 21 | 14. 01 
July-September = teeta aclie 20. 77 26. 49 5.72 49. 16 65. 16 16. 00 
October-December - -..............-.- 18. 08 23. 73 5. 65 43. 56 58. 92 15. 36 
RE 5 cite dtd deedeae 18. 92 24. 50 5. 58 45. 16 19. 96 14. 80 
1958 
January-March ic ae als 20. 59 26. 19 5. 60 48. 66 62. 85 14.19 
April-June Suis icmpenn cies 22. 65 28. 11 5. 46 51. 90 66 04 14. 14 
July-September — 21. 85 27. 74 5. 89 51. 28 6 67. 24 615. 96 
October-December 7_---- . 18. 97 24. 74 5.77 45.47 62. 08 16. 61 
Average 7 en Se 21. 02 26. 70 5. 68 49. 33 64. 55 15. 22 


Quarterly data for 1949-55 are published in ‘“‘ Pork Marketing Margins and Costs,’’ U.S. Department of 

Agriculture Miscellaneous Publication 711, April 1956, tables 1 and 2. 

? Average price of 200-220-pound barrows and gilts, Chicago. 

* Wholesale value at Chicago of 71 pounds of pork and lard obtained from 100 pounds of live hog. 

* Wholesale price of 100 pounds of major pork cuts at Chicago computed from ‘* Livestock Market News” 
and *‘ National Provisioner’ price quotations of individual cuts. 
_ § Calculated from average retail prices of major pork cuts in urban areas, published by Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

* Revised. 

’ Preliminary. 
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FARM EXPORTS 


Mr. We ts. So far we have been talking about the domestic de- 
mand, let’s now turn to the export market. Although exports only 
amount to 8 to 10 percent of our farm products, they are extremely 
important for a number of our farm commodities—cotton, wheat, 
rice, soybeans, tobacco. 

The first chart on exports is similar to the one I have shown you 
in previous years. It shows the shipside value of U.S. farm exports 
for certain selected years, 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 


U. S. FARM EXPORTS AND SHARE 
FINANCED BY GOVERNMENT 


$4.7 BiL. 
Other exports 


Financed by U. S. Gov't * 


$3.5 BIL. 


$4.) BIL. 





1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 1957 -58 
SGRANTS, LOANS AND SALES FOR FOREIGN CURRENCY 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. 1807A-58(9) AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 





U.S. FarM Exports AND SHARE FINANCED BY GOVERNMENT 


Although agricultural exports in 1957-58 dropped 15 percent from the record 
high level of $4.7 billion reached in 1956-57, they were still well above any other 
year since 1951. Declines in exports of wheat and cotton from the high levels of 
a year earlier accounted for a substantial part of the decline. The chart also 
illustrates the proportion of our exports which are financed by the U.S. Govern- 
ment by grants, loans, and sales for foreign currency. Additional quantities 
have moved under the barter program. Other exports include sales of cotton 
from CCC stocks at competitive world prices. Subsidies were paid to wheat 
exporters in kind or in the case of flour, in cash, to cover the difference between 
the International Wheat Agreement price and domestic market prices. These 
competitive sales of Government-held stocks and wheat payments helped main- 
tain commercial sales. If these export sales were included along with exports 
under grants, loans and sales for fore’gn currency, the total would be equal to at 
least 60 percent of the total value of farm exports. 
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Mr. Wetts. You will note that we reached an alltime peak of $4.7 
billion in 1956-57, and that the 1957-58 figure will be about $4 billion, 
and this probably would not be too bad a forecast for 1958-59. 

We have broken the bars representing the export value of American 
farm products into two sections: the lower section shows exports which 
are directly financed by American dollars, including for recent years 
commodity movements under Public Law 480 paid for with non- 
convertible foreign currency which is then turned over to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation for dollars. 

In addition to the portion directly financed by American dollars, a 
considerable block of normal commercial exports was also facilitated 
under the International Wheat Agreement or by our selling into the 
world market at world market prices, commodities which the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation sells at less than its investment. Alto- 
gether, the Government is in one way or another helping move about 
60 percent of our American farm exports in 1957 and 1958. 

Mr. Narcner. Mr. Wells, right at that point, it seems that the Gov- 
ernment of Burma has a 200 percent tariff on unmanufactured tobacco. 
As you probably know, Mr. Wells, Burma is one of the recipients in 
our foreign aid program, and under the present fiscal year of 1959, 
Burma is in the bill for several million dollars. This figure, of course, 
is classified and for that reason I will not use the exact figure. 

The same situation applied in 1958. What part, if any, does the 
tariff situation in these countries abroad play in the chart that you have 
under discussion at the present time? 

Mr. Wetts. I think it works different ways. Certainly, in many 
instances, in most places in the world, tariffs tend to slow down or 
deter international trade. Tariffs are one of the factors which are hold- 
ing down our exports. 

However, tariffs are a fairly simple—and if I may be allowed to use 
the word—old-fashioned w ay of regulating exports. There are a 
great many other devices which are being used at the present time. 

Meanwhile, tobacco is either subjected to a tariff or the products 
of it are subjected to very substantial sales taxes or monopoly profits 
in most foreign countries with which I am acquainted. Over the long 
run, this substanti: ally holds down consumption. Over the short run, 
however, it seems that there are often occasions when foreign govern- 
ments want tobacco as a source of revenue. I would just like to dis- 
cuss this further off the record, if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Warren. Of course. Off the record. 

(Thereupon, there was a brief discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Marsnaty. Mr. Wells, on your chart you show the drop of our 
export market, and it is interesting to note that between 1956-57 year 
and the 1957-58 year, that that drop came almost entirely from the 
fact that the Government did not subsidize the exports during that 
period as heavily as they did in the 1956-57 year ? 

Mr. Wet1s. Mr. Marshall, I think that the difference between 1956- 
57 and 1957-58 is in a large part cotton. 

Mr. Wuirtten. It is my understanding that we have not been offer- 
ing dairy Sahat on a truly competitive : basis. 

Mr. Wetts. Yes, but we have never exported many dairy products. 
The increase 1956-57 was chiefly an increase in cotton and wheat sales. 
The increase in cotton exports was partly due to the very light ex- 
port movement in the preceding year 





Mr. Wuirren. Maybe this committee can take credit for having 
pushed the Department into making those sales. But the minute we 
turned our backs, they did not offer them any longer competitively. 

Mr. MarsHauu. Those charts also indicate another thing, and that is 
that the amount of our subsidized exports have not interfered with 
our commercial exports in the least, because the years that we have 
subsidized our exports to the greatest extent have been the years that 
we have had the best commercial exports of our agricultural commodi- 
ties. 

Mr. We ts. I am certainly not as much an expert as the people in 
the Foreign Agricultural Service are, but my feeling is that most of 
the Public Law 480 commodities sold for nonconvertible foreign cur- 
rencies would not have been exported through any ordinary commer- 
cial exporting; whether it represents all new consumption is a some- 
what different thing. Exports to offset the effect of a severe drought, 
for example, might only maintain the previous consumption level. 

The following two or three charts simply spell out or analyze the 
export situation a little more. This next chart shows the way in 
which exports moved in 1957-58, breaking it down into barter sales, 
foreign currency sales, and nongovernment sales. 

(The chart referred to is as follows :) 


Exports Under Barter & Foreign 
Currency Programs Decline in 1958 


$ BIL : - ee a eh ee iG ‘Saag Ss Se 


[ perrerrerrrcsvarrer —Total ssstalibiei’ exports 
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Exports UNDER BARTER AND FOREIGN CURRENCY PROGRAMS DECLINE IN 1958 


The decrease in Government program exports in the year ending June 30, 
1958, compared with a year earlier, was mainly due to a 28 percent drop in 
sales for foreign currency and a 75 percent drop in barter exports. Sales for 
foreign currency accounted for about 22 percent of U.S. exports of farm products 
in fiscal year 1958, grants (emergency relief and welfare donations) about 6 
percent and barter sales about 3 percent. During that year, nearly one-half 
of all U.S. grain exports and nearly 35 percent of all cotton exports moved under 
special Government programs. Other farm products exported under these 
programs included livestock and dairy products, vegetable oils, tobacco, and 
fruits. 
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Mr. Wetis. We then have a chart showing the relative importance 
of exports compared with our total crop production. In other words, 
at average yields this chart shows the crop acreage accounted for by 
exports each year from 1955 through 1958. 

For the last 2 years the product from one out of every 6 acres is 
exported. ‘This is higher than it was some years ago. 

(The chart referred to is as follows :) 


One U.S. Harvested Acre of 6” 
Now Produces for Export 
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YEAR ENDING JUNE 30 
USDA FAS=-NEG. 1662 
Ong U.S. HARVESTED ACRE IN SIX AND ONE-HALF Now PrRopuces For Export 


In supplying the agricultural exports for the year ending June 30, 1958, 
harvest from about 50 million acres of cropland was used. Exports of wheat 
accounted for a larger amount of this acreage than any other commodity. 
Wheat and cotton together accounted for about half, while oilseeds and feed 
grains each accounted for around one sixth of the total. 


Mr. Marsuauti. That charts reads “One U.S. Harvested Acre of 
six and one-half Now Produces for Export.” In 1957 that would 
have been about one out of every five ? 

Mr. Weis. Yes. The bars for 1957 and 1958 show that. 

Our next chart indicates the importance of the export market for 
particular commodities, for the 1957 marketing year. For example, 
we exported 51 percent of our cotton; 42 percent of our wheat; 42 
percent of our tallow; 40 percent of our rice, and so on. 
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(The chart referred to is as follows :) 


Export Market Benefits 
Many U. S. Farm Products 


PERCENT 
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Export MARKET BENEFITS MAny U.S. Farm Propucrs 


In the 1957 marketing year, the equivalent of two-fifths or more of the U.S. 
production of cotton, wheat, tallow, and rice was exported. For soybeans, 
tobacco, lard, and barley from 20 to 33 percent found outlets abroad. A small 
share—but a share with a value of about $250 million—of the corn crop also went 
into the export market. Preliminary estimates for the 1958 marketing year 
indicate that exports will account for over half of the rice produced, around 
two-fifths of the tallow, and around one-third of the cotton, wheat, soybeans, 
and tobacco. Percentages of production exported will be a little higher for 
barley and a little lower for lard than in 1957. The export percentages are 
affected by changes in the level of production as well as changes in exports. 

Mr. Wetts, In the legend or explanatory statement which will go 
with this chart, we give preliminary estimates for 1958. We will 
export close to a third of our cotton and of our wheat in 1958. In 
the case of cotton that is due to a very substantial drop in exports, 
and in the case of wheat it is due to a very large crop of wheat. 

Mr, AnpErsEN. Why does the picture look so bad for corn? Why 
do they not export more than that? 

Mr. Weuis. We have traditionally, Mr. Andersen, not exported a 
great deal of cern. 

Mr. Anpersen. I know that is a fact, but why can we not increase 
that ? 

Mr. Wets. I think we are working toward a larger foreign market 
for corn as well as other feed grains. 

Mr. AnversEN. Since that is a policy question, I will go into the 
subject with other witnesses. 
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IMPORTS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


Imports of agricultural products, United States, 1939 and 1946-58 
[Millions of dollars] 




















| Total | Supplementary | eee 
Year | agri- a . sim a f aa 
| ¢cul- | | | | wy 
ture | Total | Sugar | Wool & Meats | Total | Coffee | Rubber Cocoa 
| — 
tail | Bi =%2 a 
1939 ,118 | 526 125 24 a 20 | 592 | 140 179 28 
Ree | 2007 1,198 | 107 | 235 5| 1,101} 470] 236| 57 
1947 2,760} 1,406) 411} 160] 12] 1,354) 599 318 | 152 
1948 | 3149] 161s! 313] 214 | 78| 1,531} 697) 309 | 194 
1949 2,893 | 1,440 372 | 165 62 | 1,453 | 793 | 240 | 124 
1950 3,990 | 1,807] 381] 282] 96] 2,183] 1,091] 458] 167 
1951 5, 166 2,319 387 | 590 | 165 2,847 | 1,358 | 809 | 197 
1952 4,518 1, 902 416 | 299 | 139 2,616 | 1,376 | 619 | 178 
1953 4,183 | 1,803 425 | 203 162 | 2,380] 1,469 | 331 | 187 
1954 3, 961 1, 558 411 145 167 | 2,403 | 1,486 262 252 
1955 3,971 | 1,550 415 152 | 148 | 2,421 1, 357 442 185 
195¢ 3,950 | 1,549 437 129 | 129} 2,401 1, 439 398 144 
195 3, 923 1, 667 | 458 | 109 167 2, 256 1, 376 | 350 135 
1958 3, 198 1, 620 | 422 68 259 1, 578 1,071 } 160 131 





1 January-October. 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, Feb. 1 
Service. 


, 1959. Compiled from Reports of Foreign Agricultural 

Mr. Wiirren. One of the factors in this is we will not buy and sell 
from Russia. Whether we should or not, I do not know. But, by 
not selling agricultural commodities to Russia, we have contributed 
to strength of the Iron Curtain countries, who have increased their 
self-sufliciency through increased production of cotton and other com- 
modities but the ridiculous thing—and I do not know whether our 
policies are good or bad—our Government would not sell Russia any 
corn, but we gave them 15,000 tons for planting that they could grow. 

Mr. Micuen. Mr. Chairman, in answer to Mr. Andersen’s question, 
would it not be true that part of that would be due to the fact that a 
greater percentage of corn is fed on the farm than any other feed ? 

Mr. Sanrance.o. Mr. Wells, might I ask you do your graphs show 
what Federal subsidy is percentagewise to each one of your export 
commodities you have shown on the chart ? 

Mr. Wetus. No. The charts we have here simply deal in totals for 
all farm products combined. 

We can give you some rough estimates, but nothing specific. 

Mr. Sanrance.o. Nothing specific? 

Mr. Writs. That is r ight. It isa pretty tough job to trace it down, 
but if you want it, we would be very happy to have someone work 
out the needed estimates for you. 

We could find the amount on cotton moved under Public Law 480, 
and we could do the very same thing for wheat. We can get Com- 
modity Credit sales or subsidies. If you will give us a list of com- 
modities you are especially intibésted in, we would be glad to get 
the material. 

Mr. Micuent. We would probably be more interested in corn and 


cotton, the extremes. We are quite interested in corn in our area, and 
the one furthest from that is cotton. 


Mr. Weis. We will be glad to do that. 
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(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Corn exports: Total and amount under specified programs, United States, fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1958, and July-December 1958 


(Thousands of bushels} 





Item Fiscal year | July-Decem- 
1958 ber 1958 


Inventories acquired under the price support program: 


Sales for dollars !___- on see : wae 117, 094 576 
Public Law 480 
Sales for foreign currencies, title I. ‘ bei s 17, 626 24 013 
Emergency assistance, title II : aie | 5, 900 1,514 
Barter - --------- ee ee 11, 185 6, 697 
Pay’rent-in-kind 3 a bu er ‘ 23 27,151 
Donations............ Sn ee . entee naan = 986 429 
Commercial trade 4 4____- Engey tine mhisnem eur Lambe sciees tees ono 28, 260 78, 198 
DE. anne coos kas penne mn = : pipe ee eel ea a. 181, 074 98, 578 


1 Following a policy of mont™ly sales announcements, CCC offers corn for sale for export under a system 
of competitive bids. The prices received for corn exported were in general below domestic ™arket prices, 
Includes grain which may be applied subsequently to barter contracts or Public Law 480, title I authori- 
zations 

? Corn delivered as payment-in-kind under Public Law 480 are included in the figures given for title I 
of Public Law 480 

$ Payment-in-kind export subsidy protram started in May 1958. For the period May-June 1958 approv- 
mately 3.1 million busels of commercial exports earned a pay nent-in-kind subsidy. Of the estimated 
78.2 million bus els of exports by the commercial trade in July-December 1958, around 63 million bushels 
earned a payment-in-kind subsidy. 

4 Difference between grade total and total from CCC inventories, 


Nore.—Data for exports under special prozrams and total exports are not completely comparable because 
of differences in reporting periods and techniques. 


Cotton exports: Total and amount under specified programs, United States, fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1958 


Program | Quantity Value 





| [Thousand { Million 


bales} dollars) 

Public Law 480: | 
Title I | 874 133 
ae 11... | 33 5 
Barter-__- 458 56 
Mntal see rity program -- 681 99 
Export-Import Bank loans. - -. 812 112 
Total specified programs !.-- ie eee — : 2, 856 | 1407 
Other exports ? 3___- : . 3,055 | 434 
Total exports ?°___------ : oieue sig : oe 5. 911 841 





1 Detail will not add to totals since totals were made from unrounded numbers. 

? Total exports and those financed '1nder special export programs are not directly comparable because of 
differences in reporting periods and techniques. 

2 All 1'.S. exports of cotton in the fiscal vear ending June 39, 1958, were sold at competitive world prices. 
These prices averaged around 6!2 cents below domestic market prices. 


Mr. Narcuer. As I understand, that is for a marketing year. 

Mr. Wetis. That is correct, it is marketing year data. 

Mr. Natrcner. During the calendar year of 1958, or probably the 
marketing year 





Mr. Weis. The marketing year. 
Mr. Nartcuer. I believe that some $22,200,000 was exported. 
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Mr. We tts. 1957 or 1958-59. 

Mr. Narcuer. In 1958 up to August 15. 

Mr. Wetts. Mr. Randell will check on this for you. 

Mr. Narcuer. How do you account for the amount that was ex- 
ported during this period $ 

Mr. Weuts. L would expect, Mr. Natcher, that with the recovery in 
Europe, which equals our own prosperity here in the United States 
in many cases, measured by the standards from which they started, as 
well as industrial recovery or development in other parts of the world, 
that there must be a substantial increase in tobacco consumption, either 
actual or potential. 

I do not think these foreign countries are using any more American 
ceca than they have to, but I would expect that tobacco consump- 
tion is tending to behave in these other countries as it did in the United 
States in the twenties and in the thirties. 

Mr. Natcuer. I was just wondering if that entered into it. 

Mr. Weuis. We will check. I was under the impression, Mr. 
Naicher, that the volume of our tobacco exports were just about equal 
to the most recent 10-year average but values would be up. We shall 
check it. 

Mr. Natcuer. Please do and insert it in the record. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

Tospacco Exports 

The declared value for exports of unmanufactured tobacco (all types com- 
bined) was a calendar year record of $359 million in 1957. The comparable 
figure for calendar year 1958 is $354 million. 


The declared value for exports of burley in 1958 was $23 million—the 
highest on record. 

Mensured in physical volume, unmanufactured tobacco exports in 1958 totaled 
182 million pounds valued at $354 million. The quantity of tobacco exports in 
1958 closely approximated the 1948-57 average of 484 million pounds but the total 
dollar value of tobacco exports in 1958 was nearly a fifth above the recent 10-year 
average. Although U.S. tobacco exports have been fairly well maintained in 
absolute volume in recent years, the consumption of tobacco in many areas has 
been steadily increasing. This has been particularly true in Western Europe, 
Australia, and in some other parts of the world. 


STOCKS OF FARM COMMODITIES 


Mr. Wurrren. Proceed, Mr. Wells. 

Mr. Wetus. Mr. Chairman, in addition to what we can sell to 
consumers in the domestic market and what we can export, there is 
always the problem of carryover stocks—the quantities we hold back 
‘rom consumption or export. This next chart shows carryover stocks 
for three major commodities: wheat, cotton, and corn. 

I am going to ask permission, Mr. Chairman, to have one or two 
correct'ons made on this chart. Wheat and corn stocks will be up 
maerially at the end of this marketing year and cotton stocks will 
show little change from a year ago. 
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(The chart referred to is as follows:) 








CARRYOVER OF MAJOR 
FARM COMMODITIES 


Wheat Cotton Corn 


( MIL. BU.) ( THOUS. BALES ) ( Mit su.) 


1,467 
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CROP YEARS BEGINNING: WHEAT, JULY 1; COTTON, AUG. 1; CORN, OCT. 1 HEIGHT OF BARS ARE PROPORTIONAL 
TO VALUE. 1959 BARS BASED ON PROSPECTS FOR PRODUCTION AND DISAPPEARANCE AS OF CECEMBER, 1958 
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CARRYOVER OF Mason FARM COMMODITIES 


Record large crops of wheat and corn in 1958 will lead to substantially higher 
carryover of these commodities by the end ef the crop year. For corn, the 
carryover has increased each year since 1952. For wheat, the expected increase 
will wipe out the modest decline of the last few years and at 1,500 million 
bushels stocks will exceed the previous high of 1955 by over 250 million bushels. 
Disappearance of cotton from the 1958 crop is presently estimated to be about 
equal to production and the carryover is expected to be about the same. 


Mr. Wurrven. Mr. Wells, in connection with this matter of the 
balanced budget presented by the President, it developed yesterday 
that the Bureau of the Budget cut the Department’s expenditure esti- 
mates for 1960 by $433 million, to help show that the President had 
presented a balanced budget. 

The testimony clearly indicates that that was a forced situation. 
And now you are revising your figures and admitting that the out- 
look is that the Commodity Credit Corporation will Spend a lot more 
money than is set out in the budget. It will be certainly a lot more 

than the President used as a basis for his message. I trust that you 
will supply this corrected information to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Wexus. We have some corrections for the chart. This is a 
chart which was drawn some time ago. 

Mr. Wurrren. We certainly want the corrections. I know that 
the Bureau of the Budget does not want to labor under a misappre- 
hension. So I think you and the Secretary ought to furnish correct 
figures to them. 

I think we all ought to use the same figures. 

Mr. Weis. We expect a substantial increase in the corn and wheat 
carryovers due to the very large crops. 
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In the case of cotton, we have expected that cotton exports would 
be such that there might be some reduction in other carryovers. But 
at the present time, Mr. Chairman, I would say that the total carry- 
over stock of cotton is going to be equal to, perhaps a little above, last 
year’s level. 

Mr. Wuirren. You are like me. You take the Secretary’s promise 
about getting competitive immediately. 

Mr. Wetts. We originally estimated that exports would be down 
from last year, but they are going to be down further than we thought 
they were. 

Mr. Wurrren. Despite the Secretary’s assurance that he is going 
to carry out the provisions of section 203 of the act of 1956, which 
requires that they sell at prices which will maintain our fair share 
of the world market. 

You still maintain th: at, despite the Secretary’s assurances to the 
col ttee that he will do those things, this wil] be the result, as you 
hav qecnvie out here today ? 

Mr. Weuus. IT think the Secretary will do all he can, Mr. Chair- 
man, ves. Dut under the provisions of that act, substantial quantities 
moved—— 

Mr. Wiirren. He promised to do that again. 

Mr. Wetrs. Yes, I think some differences in prices this year had 
something to do with it. I also — one reason is because export 
buyers are waiting until August 1, when the new price level comes 
Into effect. 

Mr. Wrirren. Does that not lend weight to the argument we are 
having with the Department. They should announce what they are 
planning to do with cotton next August so that there will be some 
assurance as to what they are going to do. 

Mr. Wetts. I am not wholly familiar with that. But I thought 
we had announced a plan for export on cotton. 

Mr. Wuirrren. We had an announcement, and the announcement 
said that we are immediately reducing the offering prices on cotton 
through the export subsidy arrangement to truly competitive levels. 
But it is only for August 1 delivery, not immediately. 

Then the second announcement was that the Department said it 
would not use section 203 on competitive sales. The last announce- 
ment carried out the commitment to the committee that, if subsidy 
did not maintain our historical share of the world market, they 
would use section 203. So we do have a commitment from the 
Secretary and the Department, plus the announcements, now that 
they will get competitive after August 1 and stay that way. 

om, even with that, with the world textile situation as slow as 
it is, I do net know what they can do or what quantity they can 
take care of. But certainly they should be able to regain our ewig’ 
share of the world market. 

Mr. Weis. My feeling is unless something very unusual and 
unexpected happens, that there will be a very substantial increase 
in cotton exports next year. The question is how much. 

In the case of corn we now expect about a 1,800 million-bushel 
carryover—— 

Mr. Wuirren. I want you to estimate that as of next October 

Mr. Weuts. Yes, the carryover estimates for corn are for October 1. 
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Mr. Anpersen. And the coming year will be probably the largest 
crop of corn we have ever raised ¢ 

Mr. Weis. And we also have large grain sorghum stocks this 
yeal 





CROP ACREAGES 


Mr. AnprerseN. You did not answer my question. Have you any 
estimate as to the coming crop of corn / 

Mr. Weis. Not yet. We have an intention to plant survey as of 
March 1. It will be released about March 18. 

Mr. AnpERSEN. Do you not feel that under the act passed last vear, 
there is a very great incentive toward the production of unneeded 
corn this year ? 

Mr. Wetts. That is a very difficult question, and the question in 
my mind is whether the acreage will go to corn or soybeans. 

‘Mr. AnpERSEN. However, the Department has lately reduced the 
support to soybeans, have they not ? 

Mr. Wetis. That iscorrect. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpersen. And that certainly does not help the situation any; 
that would not transfer any of the corn acreage into the soybean 
market. 

Mr. Werts. As I say not good enough to tell whether corn belt 
farmers will shift toward corn or soybeans. 

Mr. AnpersEN. I have lived in cornfields practically all my time 
since I was 4 years of age, Mr. Wells, and I want to say here that I 
think the Secretary made a very grave error last year, when he stated 
that the law passed by the C ongress was a good law, because today 
it simply means that we will raise about a billion bushels of corn that 
we will absolutely have no use for, and I was very much disappointed 
when the Secretary did not recommend to the Congress that a reason- 
able allotment of acreage be made so that the farmers would comply 
with the program. 

I just wanted that in the record. I think he made a very grave 
error. I am speaking about my own section of the country, Mr. 
Chairman. 

(Information on wheat, cotton, and corn carryover is as follows:) 


Wheat, cotton, and corn carryover as percentage of production and disappearance 


| 
| 











| Carryover as | Carryover as 
Carryover | percentage of | percentage of 
Year and month actual 1956-58 aver- | 1956-58 aver- 
| age produc- age disap- 
| tion pearance ! 
Wheat: Million 
July 1— bushels Percent Percent 
tn eg eta Solu bial ic ieee tage Sain kh ew Gk Raa Aare | 905 79 86 
MNO scsd 550k koala. italia sepld eS eines weeny 870 76 83 
PE anitoccaedsheaosutasthes paths nalwhne maeawN a 1, 298 114 123 
Corn: 
Oct. 1— 
Se uc? kopdee be vnnd ek ach inndanebdpawe cated 1, 420 | 40 42 
Se - 14 uke Rens Shea td ekon abn ckrsk ba ceunbeseee 1, 470 | 41 44 
BE ixi.205 aac mhuced a beter >humanee waa aha 1, 800 51 He 
Cotton: | Thousand 
Aug. 1— bales 
UE btn hndndinewakeieuss Weeiere be kmusaase sapiens 11, 224 95 81 
SE ec ee te Re On. ee 2. 5 ae ceekininneie 8, 737 74 | 63 
ag oe Ree hake CORN aire a wae Sa eee Rie oe 8, 700 73 63 








1 Disappearance for 1958-59 marketing year and carryover at the beginning of 1958 marketing year 
estimated on the basis of prospects as of Janus ary 1959, 
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Mr. Wuitren. I am familiar with the story, and have reasons of 
my own as to why it has happened. 

I have always insisted that the farmer is a businessman with a 
large investment, a large overhead, and a high production cost. He 
like any other businessman is dependent upon his volume, times price, 
less cost. 

His cost is increasing. It has been our argument that as the Sec- 
retary reduces his price, the farmer will try to increase his volume. 
[ think 6 years under Secret ary Benson shows that that is clearly the 
result. But now, Mr. Wells, I am interested 1 in what you think. 

From this table you have shown us the Secret ary has had his way 
and has cut the price supports approximately 20 percent, all on his 
argument that the reduced farm supports would stop the farmer from 
overproducing. 

The other argument that the Secretary has used is that the farmers 
do not want to have Government regulation. So he sponsors and gets 
a corn bill with no controls at all, at $1.12 a bushel. Your tables there 
show that every time the Secretary has reduced price volume, produc- 
tion has increased and Government holdings have increased. And 
we have had to constantly increase the borrowing authority of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Do you have any view or explanation that you would like to offer 
as to how that has happened or what has brought that about? I 
have my own view, of course. 

Mr. Wetrs. Mr. Chairman, this is not a matter that I want to 
discuss at length. 

Mr. Wutrren. You can refer me to the Secretary if you would 
like, Mr. Wells. 

Mr. Wetts. As I indicated to Mr. Andersen, it was my feeling that 
the good farmland in the Midwest will go into crops this year. The 
basic decision and the one that is most interesting is soybeans versus 
corn. 

The land which was in the acreage reserve portion of the soil bank 
last year will go back into production except for some of it that goes 
into the conservation reserve. Whether farmers will get the yields 
they got last year remains to be seen. 

Mr. Anpersen. There is little difference between the chairman and 
my-elf on that, but were it not for the acreage reserve that figure of 
1,800 million bushels of corn would be quite a bit higher, would it not, 
today ? 

Mr. Wetts. There are 17 million acres in all taken out of the basic 
crops, chiefly corn, cotton and wheat, under the acreage reserve pro- 
gram in 19% 58. 

Mr. Wuirren. And according to the production history, most of 
the farmers bought fertilizer : und new tractors and produced more on 
the remaining land than they would have from the original amount 
of land planted. ‘The Secretary testified that last year was the 
highest production year in history. 

Tt has been suggested that perhaps it would be well for you to 
submit for the record a similar chart showing the planted acreage. 

Mr. Wetts. You mean planted acreage for these crops? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Weis. We would be very happy to do so. 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 






PLANTED ACREAGE OF MAJOR 
FARM COMMODITIES 


Wheat Cotton Corn 
(MIL. ACRES ) (MIL. ACRES) mi ACRES) 





ae "54 56 58 ‘60 1952 '54 ‘56 58 ‘60 1952 ‘54 ‘56 ‘58 50 


s EPARTMENT FA TURE NEG. 7067-59 (2 AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 
Dee geen btnded tent eberiinacktaaced a ata aa aati 





PLANTED ACREAGE OF WHEAT, CoRN, AND CoTToN, UNITED STATES, 1952-58 

The total acreage planted to wheat, corn, and cotton declined from 188.9 
million acres in 1952 to 143.5 million acres in 1958. Of this decline of 45.4 
million acres or 24 percent over 161%, million acres were in the Soil Bank Acreage 
Reserve Program (corn 6.6 million, cotton 5 million, and wheat 4 million). 

Over this period the planted acreage of cotton declined from 27.2 million 
acres to 12.4 million or 56 percent; acreage planted to wheat declined from 
78.6 million acres to 56.4 million or 28 percent; and acreage planted to corn 
declined from 82.2 million acres to 74.7 million, about 10 percent. In 1958 acre- 
age allotments and marketing quotas were for wheat and cotton and acreage 
allotments on corn were in effect. In 1952 none of these programs was in effect. 

In the case of wheat a significant acreage is often planted but not harvested. 
This acreage amounted to about 71% million acres in 1952 and around 3 million 
acres in 1958. 


Mr. Sanrance.o. This morning the Supreme Court reversed the 
Texas court in connection with the allotment of wheat. I think the 
Texas court had held that a man could produce wheat—— 

Mr. Wetts. For feed. 

Mr. Santancero. The Supreme Court reversed the Texas court this 
ROring. Do you know whether or not there is much production out- 
side of the allotment by any farmers in Texas, or in other States? 

Mr. Wexts. There is always some, Mr. Santangelo. In fact, you 
may grow up to 15 acres of wheat and do anything you want to ‘start 
with, but ever since the program started back in 1933 under the old 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, this question of growing for feed has 
been a sore question in some sections, and the courts have generally 
held if you grow the wheat and feed it, you are nevertheless subject 
to penalities : provided by law just as if the wheat had been sold. 

What the Supreme Court did was reaflirm the previous decisions. 
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COMMODITY CREDIT HOLDINGS 


Mr. Weis. The next chart simply shows the Commodity Credit 
Corporation’s holdings of all agricultural commodities, including both 
commodities under loan and purchase agreement as well as commodi- 
ties owned. 

(The chart referred to is as follows :) 


PRICE SUPPORT HOLDINGS 


Owned, Under Loan and Purchase Agreements 


Fy ext nashaled™\ ale 


Total all commodities 
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U. S& DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG, 6518-59(2) AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


Prick Support LOANS oR HoLpineGs, CoMMOpITY CREDIT CORPORATION 

Much of the increase in carryover stocks resulting from the record farm 
output of 1958 will be acquired by the CCC under the price support program. 
Consequently, it is now estimated CCC’s investment in commodities under price 
support may run slightly over $9 billion as of June 30, 1959. Three commodi- 
ties—corn, cotton, and wheat—accounted for 75 percent of the total investment 
in price support commodities as of July 1, 1958. 

Mr. Wetts. We estimate by the end of 1958-59 year, CCC com- 
modity holdings will run about $9 billion. 

Mr. Horan. $9 billion ? 

Mr. Weis. About $9 billion. 

When we pick up the peak this spring, we will have about a $9 
billion holding. You understand this is not all Commodity Credit 
Corporation commitments. It is simply current commodity invest- 
ment. 

Mr. Wuirren. Secretary Benson told me for at least five different 
years that, if he could reduce price supports, that picture would im- 
prove. Now you tell me that it is getting worse and worse. 

Mr. We tts. It is holding at a high level, let us say, and as a matter 
of fact, the Secretary’s recent statement before the Agriculture Com- 
mittee estimates that for the coming fiscal year CCC holdings may go 
$10 billion. 
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Mr. Wuirren. They will be $10 billion ? 

Mr. Wetis. That depends a lot on acreage and so on, of course, 
for 1959 and 1960, Mr. Chairman. There is no question we will pick 
up additional commodities before the end of the current marketing 
year. 

STOCKS OF OTHER FARM COMMODITIES 


Mr. Horan. Do you have any way of computing from warehouse 
reports, storage reports, and other media, what the status of the 
holdings of non-price supported foods are in the United States? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes; I think we can. I know how much Commodity 
Credit Corporation owns, or has under loan, and the rest of it is 
supposedly non-price-supported. 

Mr. Horan. If it were possible, Mr. Chairman, to have that, I 
think it would give us a broader picture. 

Mr. Wetts. You would like some estimate of what the free stocks 
of other commodities are? 

Mr. Horan. Yes. I am quite certain that a reasonable figure can 
be reached on the various free commodities. I assume that you do 
have some way of computing livestock holdings that are free. What 
I am talking about—you known what I mean—the level of stock on 
hand. 

Mr. Wetts. We can estimate commercial stocks. Usually they are 
rather small. 

Mr. Horan. Do we have a comparable chart for the record ? 

Mr. Wetis. We can show you the charts for some of the non-price- 
supported products. You will find they are all rather small ones. 
We can develop a table, Mr. Horan, which will probably do more 
good than a chart. Perhaps we should also show the year-end stocks 
as a percent of a normal year’s consumption or use. 

Mr. Horan. I am aware that they are usually nonstorables. That 
is the reason they are non-price-supported. 

Mr. Wetis. We will furnish that for you. 
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(The information requested is as follows:) 


Commercial stocks of food commodities, United States, Jan. 1, 1952-658 


Year Meat Poultry Eggs Total food 
| fats and oils 
Million Million | Million | Million 
pounds pounds | dozen | pounds 
1952 = 798 294 63 1, 141 
1953 ; 797 270 54 , 236 
1954 ‘ 608 267 38 879 
1955 . “ 661 260 69 R34 
1956 656 2) 73 1, 278 
1957 : 556 326 88 1, 112 
1958 j 346 311 68 1, 122 
Frozen fruits 
Year Apples Fresh fruits (Canned fruits and 
prune juice 
Million Million Million Million 
pounds pounds pounds pounds 
1952 oe z : 1, O61 1, 122 1, 930 496 
1953 am 963 1, 103 1, 712 455 
1954 955 1, 131 1, 768 569 
195 1, 194 1, 333 1, 896 626 
195i 1,311 1, 504 2, 094 670 
1957 . , 276 1, 444 2, 361 745 
1958 ; i anges 1, 794 1, 966 2, 410 783 
| 
Fresh Frozen 
Year vezetables Canned vegetables Potatoes Dry edible | Dry field 
excluding vegetables net frozen beans | peas 
| melons weight 
| Million | 
Million Million Million | hundred- Million Million 
pounds pounds pounds weight pounds | pounds 
2 439 4, 540 495 69. 2 1, 129 112 
1953 422 4, 883 531 81.2 992 77 
194 ; 734 5, 076 | 69° 91.8 1, 132 79 
195 561 4, 790 641 88, 2 1, 132 | 20 
195f 462 4, 579 622 86.8 1, 161 20 
1957 573 5, 799 852 100. 2 1, 237 | 8S 
58 49] 5, 742 876 90. 6 1, 077 77 


1 Preliminary. 


Agricultural Marketing Service, Mar. 2, 1959. 
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FARMLAND VALUES 


Mr. Wetts. The next chart is again similar to one I have shown you 
people each year for a number of a. It shows the change, by 
States, in the value per acre of farmland, November 1958 as compared 
with November 1957. There has been an increase in every State, 
averaging about 6 percent for the United States as a whole. 

(T he chart referred to is as follows :) 


CHANGE IN DOLLAR VALUE 
OF FARMLAND’ 


Percentages, November i957 to November i958 


U.S. INCREASE 
6% 
*e4SED ON INDEX NUMBERS OF 


VALUE PER ACRE, INCLUDING 
sh PROVEMENTS. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. 5@(11)-2613 AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


CHANGE IN THE DOLLAR VALUE OF FARMLAND, PERCENTAGES, 
NOVEMBER 1957 TO NOVEMBER 1958 


Farmland values increased 6 percent in the 12 months ended November 1, 1958. 
Values increased 3 percent or more in all States; in 31 States the increase ex- 
ceeded 5 percent. On November 1, farmland values were at record high level in 
all States except South Dakota. In that State values were still below the 1920 
peak. This upward trend in farm real estate prices is expected to continue in 
1959, although it may lose some of its momentum in the last half of the year. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Wells, we are glad to have that map. But I 
think the record should clearly show that your own figures will reflect 
that the fair rate of return for most farmlands is far below a fair 
return on what they are selling for. 

The high values which you show result from the fact that farmers 
have to pay exorbitant rates to get a large enough portion of land to 
profitably operate. Further than that, it has been shown in recent 
months that the Treasury has been having trouble selling long-range 
bonds, and 20 percent of those who held bonds which came due wanted 
their money rather than reinvesting. That represents the feeling that 
many Ameri icans have as to future inflation and the desire to put t their 
money in something tangible. 
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I think the Farm Credit Administration will verify this when they 
come before us; but certainly those figures are not based on the net 
return. 

Mr. We tts. Current net return. 

Mr. Wurrren. Involved in it are lots of land sales for purposes 
other than farming. 

Mr. We ts. I think the inflation problem is certainly a factor. We 
also have been measuring for some years now the percent of farmland 
transfers for farm enlargement purposes. This accounted for 40 per- 
cent of all farmland sales in 1958. 

This is still going on, and this chart shows the percentage of it. 

You will note over the last 10 years what has been happening. Many 
farmers have the machinery and the management ability to handle 
larger holdings. So they buy additional land partly, of course, in an 
effort to increase volume and cut costs. 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 





FARMLAND PURCHASES FOR FARM ENLARGEMENT 


% OF TRANSFERS 


FARMING AREA QO 20 40 60 80 100 
* peasy, ~ 


Lake States Dairy =: 
Northeast Dairy ---------- 
General Farming:---.---: 


Eastern Cottons: 









1950 195 
Corn Belt: ceccsccosccscesescnecces 955 


1957 
Range-livestock ---:---- Nu 1958 


Western Cotton 


Wheat (spring & winter )-- 


YEAR ENDING MARCH I 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. 58(6)-2506 AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 





FARMLAND PURCHASES FOR FARM ENLARGEMENT 


Purchases for the purpose of farm enlargement have encountered for a steadily 
rising percentage of total farm real estate transfers. Such purchases accounted 
for 40 percent of total transfers in the year ending March 1, 1958, compared 
with 29 percent in the year to March 1, 1954. 

The percentage of total transfers for farm enlargement in the year ending 
March 1, 1958, was greater than a year earlier in all farming areas except the 
Lake States dairy area. In that are 22 percent of transfers were for farm en- 
largement. In the wheat area 65 percent of transfers were for farm enlarge- 
ment. 


_ Mr. Marswary. But in the one just preceding this one, you used 
index figures. 

Mr. Wetts. Yes. 

Mr. Marsuauu. And your index figures would show that land values 
in the United States were at alltime highs. 
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Mr. We tts. Yes, there is no question about that. 

Mr. Marsuauyi. How much over the 1920 period, when we had high 
land values—how much of an index figure is over that one? That 
just might be supplied for the record. 

Mr. Wetts. The current index is over 50 percent above the previ- 
ous high in 1920 I should think, Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Marsuauyi. That is the previous high 4 

Mr. We.tus. We will check these for the record, but it is substan- 
tially above the previous high. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

As of November 1, 1958, the index of farmland values was 163 (1947-49—100). 
This was 58 percent higher than the 1920 index of 102.8. On November 1, farm- 
land values were at record high peaks in 47 States. In South Dakota, values 
were still below the 1920 peak. 


FARM ASSETS 

Mr. Wettis. Again, Mr. Chairman, we have shown you this next 
chart several times. It is the value of farm assets in current dollars. 
We have also tried to deflate each of the components to show the 
physical size of the farm plant. In other words, the first half of 
the chart is in actual dollars, and the second half is in constant pur- 
chasing power dollars, which eliminates the inflationary aspect. 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 


VALUE OF FARM ASSETS 


IN CURRENT IN 1947-49 
DOLLARS 


EB Financial 
EES Other physical 
We Form real 





FARM DEBT * 


1940 1945 1950 1955 1960 1940 1945 1950 1955 1960 


DATA ARE AS OF JANUARY 1! EACH YEAR; 1957 DATA ARE PRELIMINARY # EXCLUDING CCC LOANS 


U. & DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. 59(1)=566 AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


VALUE OF FARM ASSETS 


The value of farm assets on January 1, 1959, was $200 billion (preliminary 
estimate), 7 percent higher than a year earlier. This included farm real estate 
$123.2 billion, up 5.9 percent from 1958; non-real-estate assets $58.1 billion, up 
11.3 pereent; financial assets $18.7 billion, up 2.7 percent. 

The increase in assets in 1958 was accompanied by an increase of 6.8 percent in 
farm debt, excluding loans held and guaranteed by CCC. The increase in debt 
was about equally divided between real estate debt and non-real-estate debt. 
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Mr. MarsHauu. In my territory many, many, farm lands are sold 
under contract for deed status. Is that included in your real estate ? 

Mr. We ts. I would have to check on that. Iam not a land transfer 
expert. 

Mr. Wurrren. In my country you sell and yet retain title until 
payment. 

Mr. Wetts. I understand our land values are estimates of farmers 
and real estate dealers so the effects of such contracts would be re- 
flected where they help set the market. 

Mr. Wuirren. In many states you would sell the land but retain a 
vendor’s lien until you acquire the purchase price. 

INVESTMENT ON TYPICAL FARMS 

Mr. Wetts. This next chart simply illustrates, Mr. Chairman, for 
some typical farms, the increase in cash investment between 1940 and 
1958. As in the case of the U.S. farm assets chart the investments 
are shown here in both actual and constant purchasing power dollars. 

(The chart referred to is as follows :) 


INVESTMENT PER FARM 


TYPE OF FARM 


CASH GRAIN 
(CORN BELT) 


SHEEP RANCHES 
(\N. PLAINS ) 


WINTER WHEAT 
( S. PLAINS ) 


DAIRY 
(CENTRAL NORTHEAST) 


ae in 1940 dollars 


COTTON ee in 1958 dollars 
( S. PIEDMONT) Me 


VALUE OF LAND, SERVICE BUILDINGS, LIVESTOCK, MACHINERY AND FEED JAN. 1 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. 58(10)-2386 AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


INVESTMENT PER FARM 


The investment per farm in different types of commercial family-operated 
farms has increased sharply since 1940. Investment in a typical Corn Belt cash 
grain farm was $97,000 in 1958, over 3 times the 1940 figure, while $17,000 in- 
vestment in the Southern Piedmont cotton farms was over 4 times the figure 
for 1940. Much of the increase in investment reflects increased prices since 
the January 1, 1958, investment figures when stated in terms of 1940 price 
levels reflect only moderate increases. 


Mr. Horan. That includes land, equipment, and the livestock ? 


Mr. Wetis. That is right. Land, equipment, and livestock are in- 
cluded. 
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Mr. Horan. And commodities ? 

Mr. Weis. Yes. Stocks of commodities and numbers of livestock. 

Mr. Horan. Does that reflect the necessity for larger farms in order 
to have an economic unit ? 

Mr. Weuis. Not so much more land as it does more machinery and 
better livestock. 

Mr. Horan. Of course, the more machinery you have the more 
acreage you have to have to justify that. 

Mr. We ts. Correct. 


TRENDS IN RESOURCE USE 


This last chart shows selected resources used per unit of farm out- 
put. Horses and mules are almost gone in many sections of the coun- 
try now. Yields per acre and productivity per hour of farm labor 
have both sharply increased. But at the same time the use of motor 
vehicles, fertilizer, and purchased feed per unit of farm output is 
now 2 to 3 times what it was 20 years ago. Noncash costs are going 
down and cash costs are going up. 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 


SELECTED RESOURCES USED 


Per Unit of Farm Output 
% OF 1935-39 
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U. S& DCEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. 586(10)-2210 AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 
SELECTED Resources UsepD PER UNIT oF FARM OUTPUT 


Farmers’ cash costs have increased greatly in recent years as farmers pur- 
chased more resources for use in production from nonfarm sources and prices 
of production goods and services increased. 

Farmers now use two to three times more fertilizer, machinery and other pur- 
chased materials per unit of farm output than they did 20 years ago. But labor 
input per unit of farm output has decreased by one-half and cropland by one- 
third since 1940. 

Large increases in the use of mechanical power and machinery have reduced 
labor requirement per farm unit. Use of more fertilizer has been a major 
factor causing crop yields to rise. 
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Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, I am a little bit confused on this at 
the moment. 

Mr. We ts. This is per unit of farm production. 

Mr. Horan. Isee. Per bale or per bushel ? 

Mr. We ts. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. I understand it now, thank you. 

Mr. Wetts. Yes, this is selected resources used per unit of farm 
production, showing what has happened as we moved through time. 

It is also interesting to note what is happening now. We are now 
rapidly turning tow ard superior genetic materials and other things 
which increase “yields through biochemistry and related life science. 
You get more. per acre and per animal; machinery is useful but 
secondary. Hybrid corn is an outstanding example in this field. 

Mr. Horan. Incidentally, what did you find out about our new 
wheat out there ? 

Mr. We ts. All I can tell you about your new wheat out there is 
that the Washington State experiment scientists in cooperation with 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture have put out an announcement 
about a new semidwarf hy brid wheat. 

They got a yield of about 100 bushels on good soil without fertilizer 
as compared to average yields of about 70 bushels. They got yields 
with fertilizer of 136 bushels in one test where they had previously 
gotten 100. These are small tests. I am going to ask Dr. Shaw to 
explain that more fully to you when the Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice appears, 

Mr. Horan. Let us delay that to Dr. Shaw until some of the boys 
get into it. 

Mr. We tts. No seed are available as of now for anything but ex- 
perimental purposes. The scientists say it don’t lodge, is to some ex- 
tent both rust and smut resistant. 

Mr. Horan. May we go off the record a moment, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Wuirten. Yes, of course. Off the record. 

(Thereupon, there was a discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Wuirren. Are there any further questions on the charts? 


MILK AND MILK PRODUCTS 


Mr. Marsuauy, Mr. Chairman, I had a couple of questions, if I 
may. 

Mr. Wuirren. Go right ahead, Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Marswary. Mr. Wells, we have had some questions concerning 
some matters in connection with milk and milk products, and I would 
appreciate it if you would supply this for the record: To show the 
price to farmers for milk and milk products for 1957 and 1958; to 
show the price to consumers for the same years, 1957 and 1958, and 
what was the production those years, what was the consumption those 
years, what would be the net income of the farmers in 1957 and 1958 
at the same dollar values; what would be parity price in support of 
the commodities if parity had not been changed. 

I wonder if you could show parity at the old formula and at the 
new formula and the dollar support under the two formulas. 

Mr. Wets. All I can show you is the revised parity because the 
Secretary has announced no price support for the coming year. This 
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only applies to the supports after April 1, 1958, and he has made no 
announcement. 

Mr. Marsuatyi. What were prices received by farmers for milk and 
milk products in 1957 and 1958 ¢ 

Mr. We ts. Prices received by farmers for milk and milk products 
in 1957 and 1958 were as follows: 





All milk sold wholesale per hundredweight_---- 
Milk for manufacturing per hundredweight 
Butterfat per pound ‘ 


Mr. Marsnau.. How did retail prices of dairy products in 1958 
compare with retail prices a year earlier? 

Mr. Wetts. Retail prices paid by urban consumers for dairy prod- 
ucts as reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics were as follows: 


| | 

Product Unit | 1958 
Cents 

Milk, fresh delivered____ ...--| Per quart 25 
Cheese....- aoe ; Per pound- 
TN as oe nee ‘ ats sid do. 
Ice cream _--- i = Bs ai nt ..| Per pint : 
Milk, evaporated Sr eupateagdieuss 14144-ounce can- 


Mr. Marsuatyi. How did production of milk in 1958 compare with 
that of 1957? 

Mr. Weuts. The preliminary estimate of milk production in 1958 
is 125.2 billion pounds. Production in 1957 was 125.9 billion pounds. 

Mr. Marsuatri. How did consumption of milk and dairy products 
change from 1957 to 1958 ? 

Mr. Wetxs. Consumption of milk and milk equivalent of dairy 
products was 110.0 billion pounds in 1958, an increase of 2.6 billion 
pounds over 1957. However, of this increase, 1.9 billion pounds 
reflected an increase in the part of consumption coming from CCC 
supplies or paid partly with Government funds. Total use of fluid 
milk and cream remained essentially unchanged and consumption of 
American cheese and ice cream showed the largest increases. 

Mr. MarsnAti. How would cash receipts to dairy farmers in 1958 
compare with those in 1957 if milk and butterfat sold at 1957 values? 

Mr. Wetts. If prices of milk and butterfat had been the same in 
1958 as a year earlier, cash receipts in that year would have been 
$4,657 million, compared with $4,641 in 1957 and a preliminary esti- 
mate of actual cash receipts in 1958 of $4,584 million. 

Mr. Marswati. How did the recent revision of the parity index 
affect the parity prices and the minimum support prices for milk 
and butterfat? 

Mr. We ts. Based on data for February, the published parity price 
for all milk wholesale was $4.93 per hundredweight. The parity 
equivalent for milk for manufacturing was $3.95 per hundredweight 
and the parity price for butterfat was 73.4 cents per pound. The 
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support prices for the marketing season. beginning April 1, 1959, 
have not yet been announced ; however, the law requires that prices 
of milk and butterfat be supported at not less than 75 percent of 
the parity price at the beginning of the marketing season. The mar- 
keting season for milk begins on April 1 and the support price is 
based on the parity price which will be published on March 31. 

The minimum support prices, if calculated from parity prices 
based on data for February, would be $2.96 per hundredweight for 
milk for manufacturing and 55.1 cents per pound for butterfat, 

Revised indexes of prices received by farmers and of prices paid 
by farmers, including interest, taxes, and farm wage rates, were 
published January 30, 1959. If the indexes had. not been revised, 
the parity prices based on data for February would have been $5.12 
per hundredweight for milk wholesale and 75.6 cents per pound 
for butterfat. The parity equivalent for milk for manufacturing 
would have been $4.11 per hundredweight. Based on these prices, the 
legal minimum price support (75 percent of parity) would have been 

$3.08 per hundredweight for milk for manufacturing and 56.7 cents 
per pound for butterfat. 


PROFITS ON PACKER BYPRODUCTS 


Mr. Marstrauy. I have been interested in some of the things that 
you have mentioned concerning the price spread on your charts, and 
[am wondering what years the Department uses in computing the 
packers’ profits from the salable byproducts. 

The American Meat Institute showed a 2.1 percent profit. I am 
wondering what your figures show and what went into making that 
determination. 

Mr. Werts. It has not directly entered into our calculations. What 
we do, we take the price the packer paid for live hogs and the price 
at which he sold wholesale cuts and compare them. 

Mr. Marsnatn. Do you have anything to indicate whether this 
2.1 percent profit figure is a correct figure ? 

Mr. Wen1s. I will if we can find out. 


(Note.—On later inquiry Mr. Wells was unable to locate any estimate of 
packer profit margin on byproduct operations. ) 

Mr. Wurrren. Are there any further questions ? 

If not, Mr. Wells, we appreciate very much your presentation. It 
has been most informative. I can understand why lot of folks are 
leaving the farm. I can understand why the people around this 
table feel the best way to get along is to get a job with a salary. 

Are there any statements you wish to get into the record at his 
time ? 

Mr. Wetts. Mr. Chairman, the only statement I will ask is some 
leniency in correcting the record because we have to draw two charts, 
which will take up some time. 

Mr. Wurrren. We will be glad to cooperate with you. We will 
give you perfect freedom to make changes in the record as best you 
can so that it will be clear to the readers. 

Mr. Wetts. We will do that. 

Mr. Witten. Thank you again. 
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AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


WITNESSES 


ERVIN L. PETERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 

DR. B. T. SHAW, ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
SERVICE 

DR. M. R. CLARKSON, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR FOR REGULATORY 
PROGRAMS, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 

DR. T. C. BYERLY, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR FOR FARM RESEARCH, 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 

DR. H. K. STIEBELING, DIRECTOR, INSTITUTE OF HOME ECONOMICS, 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 

DR. G. W. IRVING, JR., DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR FOR UTILIZATION 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
SERVICE 

DR. E. C. ELTING, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR FOR EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 

DR. C. G. GREY, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, STATE EXPERIMENT STATIONS 
DIVISION, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 

F. H. SPENCER, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, AGRI- 
CULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 

EDMUND STEPHENS, DIRECTOR, BUDGET AND FINANCE DIVISION, 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 

CHARLES L. GRANT, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Wurrren. We have with us now Mr. Ervin L. Peterson, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Agriculture, and his associates, the names of whom 
will appear in the record. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


At this point I would like to insert in the record pages 1 through 
3 of the justifications. 
(The material referred to follows. ) 


PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The Agricultural Research Service was established by the Secretary of Agri- 
eulture on November 2, 1953, under the authority of section 161, Revised Statutes 
(5 U. 8. GC. 22), Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1953 and other authorities. It con- 
ducts production, utilization, and home economics research and the closely as- 
sociated inspection, disease and pest control and eradication work. The Admii- 
istrator of this Service is also responsible for the coordination of all research 
of the Department. 

The program of the Agricultural Research Service is organized under three 
areas of activity as follows: 

1. Research is conducted under three major categories: (a) farm re- 
search (research on crops and livestock, and farm and land management re- 
search) ; (b) utilization research and development research; and (c) home 
economics research. 

2. Regulatory activities are conducted under three major categories: (a) 
plant disease and pest control; (b) animal disease and pest control; and 
(c) meat inspection. 

3. The Service administers the Federal-grant funds for research at the 
State agricultural experiment stations and operates experiment stations in 
Peurto Rico, Virgin Islands, and Alaska. 
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The. Agricultural Research Service carries out emergency programs, when 
necessary, for the control and eradication of animal diseases, such as foot-and- 
mouth disease, and for the control of emergency outbreaks of insects and diseases. 

The Agricultural Research Service also directs research beneficial to the United 
States which can be advantageously conducted in foreign countries through 
grants and contracts with foreign research institutions and universities, by us- 
ing foreign currencies available under sections 104 (a) and 104 (k) of Public 
Law 480, the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as 
amended, 

A full discussion of the research activities conducted under Public Law 480 
is included in these explanatory notes for ARS in the section entitled ‘Use of 
Foreign Currencies for Conduct of Research Abroad under Sections 104 (a) 
and (k) of Title I of Public Law 480.” 


The Agricultural Research Service maintains a central office in Washington, 
D.C., and operates the 12,000-acre Agricultural Research Center at Beltsville, 


Md. However, most of the work is conducted at approximately 450 other loca- 
tions in the United States, Territories and possessions and several locations in 
foreign countries. Much of the work is conducted in cooperation with the State 
agricultural experiment stations and with other agencies, both publie and privaie. 
On November 30, 1958, there were 16,028 full-time employees, of which 3,302 
were in the Washington metropolitan area and 12,726 were located at other points 
in the United States, Territories and possessions, and foreign countries. 


Estimated 


Budget 
available, estimate, 
1959 1960 
} } 
Appropriations | 
Salaries and expenses | 
Research $63,119,000 | $64, 240, 000 
Plant and animal disease and pest control t 53,055, 000. | 49, 110, 000 
Meat inspection : 20, 975, 000 | 21, 475, 000 
Total 137, 149, 000 134, 825, 000 
State experiment stations: 
Payments to States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico 31, 553, 708 31, 553, 708 
Penalty mail : | 250, 000 | 250, 000 
Total , ; ae mone pee 31,803,708 | 31, 803, 708 


Total 166, 628, 708 


168, 952, 708 


Summary of appropriations, 


Appropriation item 


Salaries and expenses 
Researeh 
Plant and animal disease and pest control 
Meat inspection 


Total, salaries and expenses 


State experiment stations 


1959, 


and estimates, 1960 


Estimated 
available, 
1959 


$63, 119, 000 
53, 055, 000 
20, 975, OOO 


137, 149, 000 


Budget 
estimates, 
1960 


$64, 240, 000 
49, 110, 000 
21, 475, 000 


134, 825, 000 


Increase ( 
or 
decrease (—) 


+$1, 121, 000 
—3, 945, 000 
+500, 000 


— 2, 324, 000 


Payments to States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico 31, 553, 708 31, 553, 708 
Penalty mail 250, 000 250, 000 
Total, State experiment stations -- 31, 803, 708 31, 803, 708 


Diseases of animals and poultry 


(1) 


Alterations and improvements, animal quarantine station, 
Clifton, N.J. (permanent) 30, 000 —39, 000 
Total 168, 982, 708 166, 628, 708 ~2. 354, 000 
Deduct permanent appropriation 30, 000 30, 000 


Total (excluding permanent appropriation) 


168, 952, 708 


166, 628, 708 


~2, 324, 000 


Authority to make transfers of not to exceed $1,000,000 from other funds available to the Department 


to finance the eradication of vesicular exanthema in swine was provided in 1959. 


339183—59—pt. 2——-9 
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Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Peterson, we will be glad to have any general 
statement that you wish to make. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Prererson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I am glad to have 
the opportunity again to appear before this committee, and to offer on 
behalf of the Department of Agriculture every assistance possible in 
your consideration of the needs of agriculture and the role of agricul- 
tural research in meeting those needs. 

Today, with your permission, I would like to present my statement 
in two parts. 

First, I will discuss the proposed 1960 budget for the Agricultural 
Research Service, emphasizing those areas of research and regulatory 
activities in which increases or decreases are being proposed. 

Second, I would like to review briefly the organization we have for 
research coordination and program development in the Department. 

Following my statement, Dr. Shaw would like to discuss some of 
the ways in which we are getting our research results used. 

We are all aware that the search for scientific knowledge is press- 
ing forward all over the world. From this search is coming a flow 
of new and revolutionary ideas. Used constructively, they can be the 
means of great advances in every phase of our society, including agri- 
culture. 

Recognition of this fact has been the basis of the Department’s ac- 
tions in strengthening basic research, in enlisting the services of scien- 
tists outside the Department through research contracts, and in in- 
augurating the overseas research program. The actions of this com- 
mittee and the Congress during recent years, in providing increased 
appropriations for research in the Department and at the State ex- 
periment stations, have made it possible to broaden and deepen our 
research base and to strengthen our entire research program. 

We recognize the value of research to agriculture and the Nation. 
At the same time, we recognize the need to hold the budget to the 
minimum figure consistent with sound operations. 

For this reason, we are limiting proposed increases for research to 
approximately $1.1 million and are recommending decreases of $3.4 
million for regulatory work, making a total net decrease in the Agri- 
cultural Research Service budget of $2.3 million. 

The increase for research consist of $250,000 for studies on humane 
methods of slaughtering livestock and $871,000 for research facilities. 


HUMANE SLAUGHTER 


You will recall that Public Law 85-765, enacted in the last session 
of Congress, requires that after June 30, 1960, the Federal Govern- 
ment must limit its procurement of livestock products to those plants 
using methods designated as humane by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. This act directed the Secretary of Agriculture to conduct re- 
search on humane slaughtering methods, and authorized him to estab- 
lish a 12-man national advisory committee to assist in carrying out 
the provisions of the act. 

A large part of the income of farmers and ranchers is derived from 
livestock, dairy, and poultry products, and the industries that handle 
these products are important elements of our economy. 
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At the same time, regulation of these industries by Government 
must be designed to promote the general welfare in all its aspects. 
It is necessary, therefore, when providing for humane methods of 
handling and slaughtering animals, that consideration be given also 
to facilitating the efficient, orderly, and rapid conversion of farm 
animals into wholesome meat and meat food products. 

A number of changes in slaughter methods have been advocated 
by various organizations and individuals. With the $250,000 funds 
proposed, we would conduct research to evaluate these recommenda- 
tions and explore other possibilities from the standpoint of humane- 
ness and practicality. 

A minor portion of the funds would be used to defray travel and 
subsistence expenses of the advisory committee members during their 
meetings with the Secretary and other officials of the Department 
relative to carrying out the provisions of the Humane Slaughter Act. 


NATIONAL ARBORETUM 


An increase of $200,000 is recommended for improvement of physi- 
cal facilities at the National Arboretum, in accordance with long- 
range plans previously approved by the Department and the Congress. 

The Arboretum has become w idely recognized as an important na- 
tional center for the study of many types of ornamental and woody 
plants in their natural setting. It is especially valuable to the nursery 
industry and other groups concerned with landscape gardening. 
Some 60,000 persons from all over the United States and from several 
foreign countries visit the Arboretum each year. . 

The proposed additional facilities—consisting of greenhouses, 
paths, parking areas, and other improvements—are needed to protect 
and develop this valuable storehouse of living plant material. 

They will aid our own scientists who are conducting research in 
plant breeding, propagation, and culture, as well as benefit the gen- 
eral public now and in the future. 


LABORATORY FACILITIES AT LOGAN, UTAH 


We are recommending an increase of $600,000 to provide laboratory 
facilities at Logan, Utah, for research on sugar beets and other crops 
in the intermountain area. For many years, our sugar-beet research 
for this area has been located in Salt Lake City in ‘facilities on pri- 

vately owned property, which we have occupied under long-term lease. 
Our lease cannot be renewed after its expiration on June 30, 1960. 

With the proposed funds, we would construct facilities at Logan, 
ona site furnished by the Utah Agricultural Experiment Station, 
to serve as regional headquarters for research on production, breed- 
ing, diseases, and quality of sugar beets. Together with our entomol- 
ogy research, already at Logan, we would have a well-rounded pro- 
gram for the inter mountain sugar-beet growers, who receive nearly 

‘0 million a year from this one crop. 

The proposed facilities would also be used to provide needed space 
and equipment for regional forage and range research, which includes 
development of improved grasses and legumes and better manage- 
ment methods; for studies of nematodes that attack many crops in 
the intermountain area; and for some work on special crops for 
industrial use. 
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ORLANDO, FLA, 





FACILITIES 





AT 





LABORATORY 


An increase of $71,000 is recommended to provide for the transfer 
of property and facilities used for entomology research at Orlando, 
Fla., from the Department of the Army to the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

For several years, we have been using these facilities under a use 
permit, which expires this coming July. The property has been 
declared surplus by the Department of the Army, and the General 
Services Administration has established a fair evaluation of its worth, 
The proposed transfer would assure our uninterrupted use of these 
facilities, which have been improved by the Depar‘ment at a cost 
of more than $100,000. It is estimated that their replacement would 
cost approximately $400,000. 

The committee will recall that it was the entomology group at Or- 
lando who developed DDT and other insecticides and repellants for 
the protection of our servicemen during World War II. The same 
group is responsible for the fly baits that are proving invaluable to 
poultry and dairy farmers, and the splendid new insect repellant 
that came on the market last summer. It is important, to both our 
military forces and our civilian population, that this research be con- 
tinued. 

In our control and regulatory work, we are recommending bo‘h 
Increases and decreases, as well as some changes in methods of 


financing. 
SOYBEAN CYST NEMATODE PROGRAM 


In our cooperative program to suppress and prevent further spread 
of the soybean cyst nematode, we have available for the current fiscal 
year $447,100 of Federal funds, including $127,100 of regular Agri- 
cultural Research Service funds and $320,000 from the contingency 
fund. 

For fiscal year 1960, it is estimated that $607,100 will be required 
for this program, an increase of $160,000 over the current year. We 
are recommending that the program be financed entirely from regu 
lar funds, so that it will not be necessary to finance the work from 
the contingency fund, the purpose of which is to meet unforeseen. or 
emergency infestations. This means that an increase of 5480, 
is needed for this work for fiscal year 1969. 

The nematode continues to be a serious threat to our billion dollar 
soybean crop. Limited surveys have now been made on 2 million acr*s 
in 31 soybean-producing States, and infestations have been found only 
in 22 counties of 7 States—Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee. Missouri, Arkansas, and Mississippi. Farmers who have 
infested fields or have observed damage done by this pest are becom 
ing increasingly alarmed about its potential threat to soybean pro- 
duction. 

There are no commercially acceptable varieties of soybeans that ate 
resistant to attack. Neither is there a proved practicable method 0 
eradicating the nematode. But we do have some favorable leads from 
research, and we plan to test these out on a field scale. 

We also plan to broaden our surveys to establish the houndaries of 
existing infestations in this country, to administer the Federal quar 
antine to prevent further spread of the pest, and to work with farmer 
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in developing farm practices that will hold infestations to a minimum 
while our scientists work out eradication procedures and develop vari- 
eties of soybeans that will resist attack. 


BRUCELLOSIS ERADICATION PROGRAM 


Tam hi appy to report that fine progress is being made in the brucel- 
losis eradication program. In 1955, when the expanded effort was 

started, only three States had achieved modified-certified brucellosis- 
aia status. Today, 15 States, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands are 
certified brucellosis-free, which means that infection has been reduced 
to not more than 1 percent of the cattle and not more than 5 percent of 
the herds. In addition, 761 counties in 31 other States had achieved 
this status as of February 1. 

You will recall that prior to the current fiscal year, this expanded 
proeram was financed by funds transferred from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. This year, we are operating under a direct ap- 
propri: ition of $20,556,800. 

In view of the w despre ad gains, and the increased participation of 
the cooperating States, we are recommending a decrease of $5 million 
in our brucellosis eradication work. We believe the remaining funds 
will permit the work to proceed at a reasonable rate of progress. 


VESICULAR EXANTHEMA ERADICATION PROGRAM 


Our report on our vesicular exanthema eradication program is also 
favorable. No new outbreaks of this disease have occurred in more 
than 2 years. Forty-seven States now require the cooking of garbage 
to be fed to hogs. We are extremely hopeful that through continued 
surveillance and enforcement of regulations governing movement, 
handling, and feeding of hogs, our livestock industry Will be made 
completely free of this costly disease. 

In recent years, the VE eradication program has been financed by 
funds transferred to Agricultural ee *h Service from the Com- 
modity C redit Corporation. This y we are spending approxi- 
mately $1,077,000, including estim: ited aa iy act costs. We are propos- 
ing that in 1960 this program be financed with $600,000 of regularly 
appropriated funds. This represents a reduction of $477,000 in Fed- 
eral funds. We are recommending this reduction on the basis of our 
anticipation that, as the Federal Government gradually decreases its 
VE inspection force, the States will make some offsetting increase in 
their own inspection forces. 

About $300,000, or one-half of the funds requested, would be used 
for inspection of swine at stockyards. This is approximately: the 
same amount that is being used for this purpose during the current 
ve ar, 

The remaining $300,000 would be used to « ‘ooperate with the States 
in quarantine, inspection, and control activities. Our experience 
has demonstrated that this program not only has served to control 
vesicular exanthema but also has proved effective in preventing the 
spread of hog cholera, trichinosis, and many other diseases of swine. 
Enforcement. of regulations governing cooking of garbage fed to 
swine also gives protection against the possible ‘spread by this means 
of foot-and-mouth disease, if this disease should get into the country. 
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We are also proposing a decrease of $25,000 in regulatory funds 
as a result of the transfer to the General Services Administration 
of office rental costs heretofore paid by Agricultural Research Service. 
These facilities, located in 10 cities, continue to be needed, :and the 
proposal provides solely for a different method of financing rentals. 


MEAT INSPECTION 


Our final recommendation is for an increase of $500,000, primarily 
to place on a full-year basis the additional meat inspectors employed 
with funds provided in the Supplemental Appropriation Act ap- 
proved August 27, 1958. These supplemental funds, amounting to 
$1,750,000, were appropriated to strengthen the meat inspection 
service and were deemed adequate by the Congress for the 10 months 
remaining in fiscal year 1959. 

In addition, the increase is needed to meet the constantly increas- 
ing workload of our meat inspectors in serving larger numbers of 
plants, and to provide the services called for in the Humane Slaughter 
Act. 

These services will include acquainting meatpackers with the re- 
quirements of the act and assisting them in complying with its pro- 
visions. We believe it desirable and necessary, both to the livestock 
industry and to the consuming public, that the high standards of 
the Federal Meat Inspection Service be maintained. 


RESEARCH ORGANIZATION 


You will recall that a great deal of discussion took place, during 
the last session of Congress, on expansion of research on the utiliza- 
tion of agricultural products. The Senate passed a bill, S. 4100, 
which would have authorized increased funds for utilization research 
and, in addition, created a separate organization within the Depart- 
ment to administer the program. 

The Department opposed the establishment of a separate research 
organization. We expressed our views by letter to the Senate com- 
mittee and in hearings on S. 4100 before the House Committee on 
Agriculture. We interpreted our views as similar to those expressed 
earlier in your committee report on appropriations. 

Because of that background, I would like, with your permission, to 
review briefly the organization we have in the Department for con- 
ducting research. We believe our organization is capable of handling 
effectively any future expansion in agricultural research. 

I will refer to a number of charts as I go along. The first one shows 
the overall Department organization, divided—on the basis of serv- 
ice—into four major groups: Federal-States relations, marketing and 
foreign agriculture, agricultural stabilization and agricultural credit 
services. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 
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Mr. Pererson. Five of the operating agencies—indicated by aster- 
isks—are engaged in research. 'Two—Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice and Foreign Agricultural Service—are located organizationally in 
the Marketing and Foreign Agriculture group, headed by Assistant 
Secretary Miller. 

The other three—Agricultural Research Service, Farmer Coopera- 
tive Service, and Forest Service—are located in the Federal-States 
relations group, for which I have responsibility. In addition, I have 
been assigned general responsibility for the development of research 
policy for the Department. 

Mr. Horan. Did I understand correctly—are you talking about the 
Agricultural Research Administration now ? 

Mr. Prererson. I am talking, Mr. Horan, about all of the research 
conducted in the Department of Agriculture. That is as indicated by 
the asterisks. You will see three on the sheet for the research group 
and two on the marketing. In those agencies is located all of the re- 
search activity of the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Horan. Just where do you have the “Agricultural engineering 
research” ? 

Mr. Pererson. I will get to that in a few minutes. It is in the 
Agricultura] Research Service. 


RESEARCH COORDINATION AND PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 


The second chart shows our overall organization for research co- 
ordination and program development. 

(The chart referred to appears on p. 603.) 

Mr. Pererson. Coordination of all research in the Department is 
delegated to the Administrator of the Agricultural Research Sery- 
ice, Dr. Shaw, who reports directly to me. 

In exercising his coordinating responsibilities, Dr. Shaw provides 
for the examination and analysis of all research activities, current 
and contemplated; for review and approval of all proposed projects 
before they are initiated; for advice and consultation with agency 
heads on the planning of research; and for submission of reports and 
recommendations to the Secretary. 

Dr. Shaw is assisted in this work by the central project office, and 
by an Agricultural Research Council, whose members are the Deputy 
Administrators for Research in Agricultural Research Service and 
Agricultural Marketing Service, the Director of Home Economies 
Research in Agricultural Research Service, the Assistant Chief for 
Research in the Forest Service, and the Administrators of the Foreign 
Agricultural Service and the Farmer Cooperative Service. 

The Central Project Office serves as a control center in the review 
and approval of research proposals. Each proposed project is ex- 
amined in this Office in relation to the existing program and is re- 
ferred for comment to any part of the Department doing related work, 
including subject-matter specialists in the State Experiment Stations 
Division of Agricultural Research Service, who consider it in rela- 
tion to research going on at the State stations. The proposal, with all 
comments, is then returned to the initiating division for resolution 
of differences. If the differences are resolved, the project then moves 
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to the appropriate Research Council member for approval or disap- 
proval. If differences are not resolved, they are referred to the 
Council member, who seeks resolution with other Council members 
concerned. Where differences still remain, the case is submitted to 
the Administrator of Agricultural Research Service for settlement. 

The Agricultural Research Council also provides a forum for dis- 
cussion of problems in research or research operations of department- 
wide concern. It advises the Agricultural Research Service Adminis- 
trator on matters needing attention. 

In program development, the Department is assisted by a number 
of advisory committees. First is the 1l-member Agricultural Re- 
search Policy Committee, which advises on policy and broad adjust- 
ments needed to maintain a dynamic research program. It main- 
tains continuous contact with the other 25 functional and commodity 
research advisory committees, which largely represent groups that 
use the findings of research. They review current research and rec- 
ommend adjustments, including termination of existing projects, ex- 
pansion of current work, or initiation of new work. 

The advisory committees are kept in close touch with the Depart- 
ment program through the committee secretariat, which serves as 
liaison between them and departmental working groups represent- 
ing each of the program activities concerned. 

Our total research program is divided into five major areas: (1) 
Farm research, (2) Utilization research and development, (3) Home 
economics research, (4) Forest research, and (5) Marketing research. 

In addition, we have responsibility for Federal-grant funds ap- 
propriated for research at State experiment stations, and the new 
foreign contracts and grants program conducted under Public Law 
480. 


FARM RESEARCH 


Chart No. 3 shows our organization for farm research. Dr. Byerly, 
our Deputy Administrator for Farm Research, has responsibility for 
the seven farm research divisions—Soil and Water Conservation, 
Crops, Animal Diseases and Parasites, Entomology, Agricultural 
Engineering, Animal Husbandry, and Farm Economics. 

A major responsibility, inherent in all our research programs but 
especially important in farm research, is the service that must be 
provided to nonresearch programs of the Department. 

We believe we have been able to incorporate farm research findings 
effectively and rapidly into our other programs, such as agricultural 
extension work, plant and animal regulatory activities, and soil and 
water conservation programs. 
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(The chart referred to follows:) 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 
ADMINISTRATOR 
FARM RESEARCH - 
DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR 
RESEARCH RESEARCH 
RESEARCH RESEARCH 
o. 5 


UTILIZATION RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


be Hee eS 


Mr. Peterson. Chart No. 4 shows our utilization research and devel- 
opment organization. Dr. Irving is the Deputy Administrator for 
Utilization Research. The four divisions, each serving a region, are 
headquartered in Philadelphia, Peoria, Ill., New Orleans, and Albany, 
Calif. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 










AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 
ADMINISTRATOR 


UTI ‘ZATION RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 
DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR 


EAST. UTILIZATION RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT 








SOUTH. UTILIZATION RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT 








NORTH. UTILIZATION RESEARCH 


WEST. UTILIZATION RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT 
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Mr. Pererson. In our utilization:research, if is especially impor- 
tant that we maintain close working relationships with industry. 
We do this in many ways. Technical liaison personnel located at 
the regional laboratories are especially effective in keeping industry 
informed on research progress and in bringing industry’s problems 
to the attention of the laboratory directors. 

We are also developing closer relationships with industry in all 
phases of our research through the contract research program. 

At the present time, we have approximately 200 research contracts 
in force, totaling close to $4 million and divided roughly 50-50 in terms 
of pub lie and private organizations doing the work. Contract re- 
search has become well assimilated in our total research organization. 

As we are able to use the authority, provided last year, to make 
grants for basic research, I believe we will take another important 
step forward in our research program. 


HOME ECONOMICS RESEARCH 


Chart No. 5 shows our home economics research organization. Dr, 
Stiebeling, Director of the Institute of Home Economics, is respon- 
sible for the work of this group of three research divisions—Clothing 
and Housing, Household Economics, «nd Human Nutrition. 

(Thechart referred to follows :) 
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PRESIDENTIAL AWARD TO DR. STIERBELING 


Mr. Pererson. I might say, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, a matter 
has come to our attention that Dr. Stiebeling rece mntly received one of 
the five awards given by the President for distinguished civilian 
service. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Peterson, we are glad that you have made note 
of that. We have also made note of it and expecte «d to comment. in the 
record that we are all pleased to see that recognition. 

This committee feels it is a tribute that is well deserved. Since 
she is one of only five persons, it shows that she is appreciated even 
more than this committee has realized, and we have the highest regard 
for her. I think to be one of such a few is certainly outstanding. 
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Mr. Prererson. We greatly appreciate those comments, Mr. Chair- 
man. We are, of course, most proud of Dr. Stiebeling’s work and of 
her accomplishments. 

The Director of the Institute and the three divisions under her 
leadership bear the same relationship to the Agricultural Research 
Service Administrator as do the Deputy. Administrators and divi- 
sions in farm and utilization research. While nearly all our research 
benefits consumers as well as farmers, the work in home economics 
is especially oriented toward consumers. 


FORESTRY RESEARCH 


Chart No. 6 shows the research of the Forest Service, in which. an 
Assistant Chief, Dr. Harper, has responsibility for the planning and 
execution of research in the eight research divisions—Forest. Manage- 
ment, Range Management and Wildlife Habitat, Watershed Manage- 
ment, Forest Products Utilization, Forest Economics, Forest Fire, 
Forest Insect, and Forest Disease. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 
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Mr. Prrerson. Dr. Harper carries responsibilities similar to those 
of the Deputy Administrators in the Agricultural Research Service. 


MARKETING RESEARCH 


Next, chart No. 7 shows our organization for marketing research, 
most of which is located in the Agricultural Marketitg “Service: ‘A 
Deputy Administrator, Dr. Herrmann, has responsibility for research 
done in three AMS divisions—Agricultural Economics, Agricultura! 
Estimates, and Marketing Research. 
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(The chart referred to follows ) 


MARKETING RESEARCH 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 
ADMINISTRATOR 


MARKETING RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 
DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR 


AGRICULTURAL ESTIMATES 


MARKETING RESEARCH 


FARMER COOPERATIVE FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL 
SERVICE SERVICE 
(COOPERATIVE MARKETING RESEARCH PROGRAMS) (FOREIGN MARKETING RESEARCH PROGRAMS) 


Mr. Pererson. Specialized marketing research dealing with prob- 
lems of farmers’ cooperatives is conducted in the Farmer Coopera- 
tive Service. Research on foreign markets and competition is con- 
ducted in the Foreign Agricultural Service. In both of these agencies, 
the amount of research is relatively small, and the Administrators— 
Dr. Myers and Dr. Knapp—are responsible for planning and carry- 
ing out the work. 

The charts I have shown thus far represent the Department’s regu- 
lar research programs, including research done under contract by 
domestic organizations outside the Department. In addition, we have 
two other research programs for which we have administrative re- 
sponsibility. 

STATE EXPERIMENT STATIONS 

Chart No. 8 shows our organization for administering the Federal- 
grant funds appropriated to the Department for researcch by State 
experiment stations. 

These funds are administered by the State Experiment Stations 
Division of the Agricultural Research Service. We have a Deputy 
Administrator, Dr. Elting, who is responsible for the activities of 
this Division and also for our Territorial Experiment Stations Divi- 
sion, which administers Federal research in Alaska, Puerto Rico, and 


the Virgin Islands. 
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(The chart referred to follows :) 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 
ADMINISTRATOR 


EXPERIMENT STATIONS 
DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR 


STATE EXPERIMENT TERRITORIAL EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS STATIONS 


Mr. Peterson. I want to stress that the Department’s role in the 
Federal-grant research program is primarily one of service. Although 
we are charged with responsibility for seeing that the funds are spent 
as intended by the Congress, a further responsibility is the technical 
assistance we are called on to give. This assistance, which is pro- 
vided by the State Experiment Stations Division, includes compre- 
hensive reviews of Federal-grant research, participation in planning 
of regional research, and coordination of research effort among the 
States as well as between the States and the Department. 

Records of some 12,000 Federal-grant and State-supported projects 
are maintained in the Division. A series of research summaries by 
various subject-matter fields, indicating the nature and purpose of 
projects supported with Federal-grant funds, is published biennially. 

These broad review and coordinating services help both the State 
experiment stations and the Department to avoid alae of effort, 
to recognize gaps that need to be filled, and to plan and carry out a 
more effective Federal-State program of agricultural research. 

I want to stress, too, as I have done in previous years, the close 
working relationships between the Department and the State experi- 
ment stations in all of our research. We cooperate formally on more 
than half of our research, and informally on most of the rest. I am 
firmly convinced that this Federal-State cooperative system is largely 
responsible for the outstanding progress that has been made in agri- 
cultural research during the last 70 years. It is a system of which 
we can all be proud. No other nation has anything just like it, and 
foreign agricultural officials and other visitors always express keen 
interest in learning how it came about and how it operates. 


FOREIGN CONTRACTS AND GRANTS 


Chart No. 9 shows the organization for our recently inaugurated 
foreign contracts and grants research program. 
(The chart referred to follows:) 
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Mr. Peterson. This program covers all fields of Department in- 
terest and is administered by a Director, Dr. Hilbert, reporting to the 
Administrator of Agricultural Research Service. We have one small 
field office already established in Rome, and two additional ones are 
planned for Asia and South America. The establishment of these two 
offices will be dependent upon the volume of research contracts and 
grants effectuated in those geographic areas. 

The Director of the program receives guidance from a Policy and 
Program Development Board, composed of Deputy Administrators 
for Research. in Agricultural Research Service, Agricultural Market- 
ing Service, and Forest Service, plus the Deputy Administrator of the 
Foreign Agricultural Service. 

Review, analysis, and recommendations regarding proposed and 
going research projects overseas are the responsibility of the Deputy 
Administrators for Research. That is, they determine whether pro- 
posals are in conformity with the criteria established for foreign re- 
search of interest to their particular research program and whether 
satisfactory progress is being made. The Deputy Administrator for 
Research in each agency has the same technical responsibility for 
foreign research that he has for domestic research. Dr. Hilbert has 
administrative responsibility for the program and, with his foreign 
oflices, makes and administers all research agreements with foreign 
institutions. 

We expect to obligate Public Law 480 funds of about $10 million 
(U.S. dollar equivalent in foreign currencies) during this fiscal year, 
to be spent over a period of 5 years. These funds will cover the 
entire cost of contracts and grants that are executed this fiscal year. 
This is to assure that money will be available to. complete any overseas 
research jobs that are started. 

I want to stress that this foreign research is supplementary to our 
own domestic program. We're looking for institutions having scien- 
tific personnel with specialized experience and facilities that will en- 
able them to carry out research that will advance our interests. 

We know that there is a vast reservoir of scientific manpower in 
the free world. We believe, through the Public Law 480 program, 
that we can help to make more effective use of this manpower in 
seeking answers to some of our own farm problems. 


RESPONSIBILITY CLEARLY ESTABLISHED 


In summing up my remarks on our total organization for research 
in the Department, ‘I would like: to stress these points. First, one 
official, in the Secretary’s Office, is responsible for research policy. 
Reporting to him is one man with responsibility for coordinating and 
integrating all research in the Department. Second, we have one 
person in charge of each phase of agricultural research—farm, utiliza- 
tion, home economics, forestry, marketing, Federal grants, and for- 
ion research, In short, definite responsibility is established from the 
Secretary's Office down to the divisions engaged in research: We 
also have the benetit of continuing advice from citizen groups who 


eed and use the results of our research. 
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attention to ways of doing it. We welcome advice and suggestions 
from this committee and from all other groups concerned in seeing 
that publicly supported agricultural research serves the needs of the 
Nation. 

With the committee’s permission, Dr. Shaw, Administrator of Ag- 
ricultural Research Service, will now discuss some of the ways in 
which we are getting our research results used. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you, Mr. Peterson. I think that is a fine and 
comprehensive statement. 

Through the years this committee and the Congress has had a great 
deal of interest in research. We recognize its values. We also have 
learned to understand some of its problems. I will say, speaking 
for myself, and I know the committee supports me, that the value of 
research is hard to estimate. In listening to the many problems that 
various sections of the United States have, we find that research and 
new answers are constantly required to stay even with developments, 
much less get ahead. 

However, many times others look upon research as a solution for 
the farm problem and other problems that face us today. We have 
learned that research results, as good as they are, are certainly no im- 
mediate cure for the farm problems facing us. 

In addition to that, the need for research has been sold to the point 
where we are constantly beseiged by interested persons for more and 
more money for research. I would like to see funds increased, in line 
with just about every request that we have had. Yet we, on this com- 
mittee, have our problems in connection with the overall budget. We 
are one subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee. We must 
hold our bill in line with those of the other subcommittees or we would 
have difficulty on the floor. 


INCREASES FOR RESEARCH 


So that we may know the whole story, I would like for you, if you 
can, to put in the record the amount of money that has been spent, for 
various Commodities, and the increases that have been made money- 
wise since 1952. I realize there will be some places where you will 
have to group some things. But to the degree that you can please 
furnish such information. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


RESEARCH INCREASES AND DECREASES, FiscaAL YEARS 1953-60 


In fiscal year 1952, appropriations to the Department for research by USDA 
agencies totaled $44,230,000. The 1960 budget estimates provide $88,542,000 for 
such research, an increase of $44,312,000 over 1952. The increase of $44,312,000 
includes $12,181,000 for pay and related costs and $896,000 for construction, 
leaving a net increase of $31,235,000 for program activities, 

The following material distributes increases provided for specific commodity 
or functional activity: 


Table A. Summary by category of research. 

Table B. Summary by fiscal year. 

Table C. Detailed listing for the Agricultural Research Service, the Agricultural 
Marketing Service, and the Forest Service. 
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RESEARCH INCREASES AND DECREASES BY CoMMoDITY OR AcTiVITY, FiscaL 
Years 1953-60 


A, Summary by category of research 


Commodity groups: 
Livestock and products 
Cereal and forage 
Cotton and other fibers 
Wool and mohair 
Sugar crops. 


Oilseeds - - 
Naval stores 


PE NN ccnoncrettacsohencenensd 


Crop and livestock protection 
Fruits, nuts, and vegetables 


BTN eT 6g nc ccc ckcneckvanave 


Forestry 


Total, commodity groups_.....--.. 


Functional activity: 
Soil and Water conservation 


Farm economics research. ......---- 


Agricultural engineering 
Home economics research 
Virgin Islands program 
Farm population 

Farm income 

Farmer cooperative research 
Foreign agricultural research 
Library services 


Total, functional activity 


Total, commodity groups and func- 


tional activity increases 


Reductions to meet earmarking, pay act 


absorptions, etc 
Construction 
Pay adjustments 
creases, retirement, etc.).......------- 


{In thousands of dollars] 


| Produc- 
| tion 


2+$5, 883 
972 





Utiliza- 
tion 


+$1, 387 
+1, 391 
+1, 100 

+645 
+50 
+50 


Market- | Home 
ing economics 


+$874 
+370 
+239 | 
+70 | 
+20 | 
+59 


Other ! 


Total 

















(includes salary in- 


Net adjustments for comparability 
with present appropriation struc- 


+2, 371 
+191 


+9, 222 


+5, 003 +691 








+187 


+187 


+378 


+16 


+537 


+44, 312 


1 Includes Library and Administration of payments to States, and research in Alaska, Puerto Rico, and 


the Virgin Islands. 


3 Includes $3,455,000 for foot-and-mouth disease research. 
‘Includes research to control weeds and nematodes; also on pesticide chemicals and insects affecting man 


and animals. 


* Includes Nationa )Arboretum, bee culture, ornamentals, etc. 
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COOPERATION IN AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


Mr. Wuirren. Now, to the folks who have talked to me I have tried 
to point out some of the difficulties that we have. And yet I realize 
that research needs exceed the money that you now have. They ex- 
ceed the money that I see any hopes for this committee to get through 
the Congress under present conditions. 

With that in mind, I have suggested to a number of people—I 
mentioned it to Dr. Shaw at one time over the telephone, I believe— 
that we needed to explore what the possibilities might be to enlist 
industry and those who have a direct interest in your research, to 
have some cooperative programs. 

Recalling briefly for the record, when I first became chairman of 
this committee, you had three funds for agricultural research. You 
had the Research and Mar keting Act, you had regular research activi- 
ties, you had the Secretary’s special research fund. 

Now, human nature being what it is, most any group in the Depart- 
ment, according to the way it looked to us, if they got turned down 
on one fund, they would go to another fund, and if they got turned 
down there, they would go to still a third. 

I recognize that the duplications are perhaps not as prevalent as 
it looked to us, because we sat and heard presentations from three 
groups of the Department on research activities. And there are just 
lots of projects that to us, or to you, would read like they were exactly 
the same thing that another branch was handling. We are aware that 
much of that came from the inability to describe in a few words the 
actual project that was going on. 

I became convinced it was also difficult to get the Department to 
move from a project that was showing very little progress over into 
another one. It might involve moving personnel, or it might be inter- 
fering with the hobby of some research specialist that you had. 

I have told the following story several times. Mr. Whittington, 
one of my colleagues who was here for years, got the Department to 
carry a $15,000 item for research on swamp fever of mules. Mr. Whit- 
tington retired and the mules disappeared before you ever got rid of 
that $15,000 project. I don’t know whether it was ever paid to some- 
body working in horticulture or hogs, but it was carried each year. 


RESEARCH ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


That is an exaggerated example. But in our efforts to get some 
help in selecting projects, this compas first. insisted on having 
advisory committees meet twice a yea From talking to members 


of those committees, and from my own Neate they haven’t met 
the need that I foresaw. You bring them here two or three times a 
year, they probably have to have a little breakfast or dinner to get 
together. ‘Then they have to listen to Dr. Shaw and the rest of them. 
Then they begin to tell what they need, and precious little time is 
spent going over what you are already doing to determine whether 
you couldn’t funnel some of th it to somebody else. 

The other problem we have here is that it looks like to us like 
every time somebody goes down to the Department and says they. have 
anew problem that has shown up, the Department says they will do 
it if they would get them enough money. 
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Well, there is never enough money for anything. Our committee 
was the first to put these three funds together in the appropriation. 
Later the Congress passed a law doing it. I think it has made for 
an improvement. 

Now, if I am right in my analysis of the situation, one of the weak- 
nesses is in selection. Another weakness is moving from one project 
where you’re not getting very far to one that is more urgent. And if 
I am right about the atmosphere today, there is little hope of getting 
any real additions in total research funds. So I wonder if we 
shouldn’t explore whether some of the funds you now have couldn’t 
better be used to work out cooperative agreements with folks in in- 
dustry and others. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF INDUSTRY COOPERATION 


A few years ago we did that in connection with forestry projects. 
This committee wrote language which set it up, as I recall it. 

Now, if industry were willing to cooperate with you, then the 
facilities which the Department would have would be available to 
them. Your employees would get a chance to work with specialists 
from industry. Industry, putting its money in it, would have this 
advantage. If they pay their funds into the treasury, and hope to 
get through the appropriation process all or some part of it spent 
back on the problem that confronts them, they will be lucky to get 
one-tenth of 1 percent back. 

On the other hand, if they contributed those funds on a coopera- 
tive basis, as I understand the tax law, a hundred percent of their 
contribution would be deductible from taxes. They would have 
their folks where they could work out agreements with you as to 
what was vital, and because they had put their money in it they 
could ride along with you as to how far to go and how to proceed. 
And then if it didn’t make much progress, they would be in there 
to help you shift your emphasis to some other research that might 
show more promise. 

Now, you understand, I am not trying to say we should turn the 
Department’s research activities over to industry, I don’t believe in 
that. I think it is sound for the Department to head up the research 
that has to do with agriculture. I think it might be very sound, 
however, to put a part of those funds, within reason, in a division 
where you could explore these possibilities. 

To confirm my beliefs, I have talked with the National Cotton 
Council, which did nromote this. I don’t want to saddle them with 
any responsibility, but this was said to them when they were seek- 
ing additional help to get additional money. And they did say that, 
in those projects where the Cotton Council was able to contribute 
some funds, they did believe that they had gotten far quicker and 
better results. Whereas in some other places they felt perhaps they 
hadn’t. oe 

Now, that is a general statement. There is no criticism of the very 
fine work you do. But I just wonder what your reaction is. 


RESEARCH CONTRACTS 


Before I get it, I would like to add one other statement. Person- 
ally, I have been disappointed in some of your contracting which 





was in the original Research and Marketing Act. It was thought by 
the Congress, and so represented, that by letting you contract you 
would get a given job done, and when you got it done there would 
be no regular staff that the Government would be saddled with. 

My disappointment comes in finding that some of those contracts 
are continuing and getting to be a source of annual income from the 
viewpoint of the recipient agency. I know of one case where you 
continued a contract with one private company for 10 years, 

So while you had some results there, that hasn’t filled the place 
that the authors of the Research and Marketing Act presented to us, 
nor what we had hope for. 

Now, with that background, I would be glad to hear from you 
and Dr. Shaw as to just what your thinking would be along that 
line, Mr. Peterson. 


CURRENT COOPERATION WITH PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


Mr. Pererson. I would be glad to comment, Mr. Chairman, and 
then Dr. Shaw may want to elaborate on what I say. 

Certainly we welcome the cooperation of private industry in all of 
our research activities. We are doing now a limited amount of co- 
operation with private industry where private industry puts some 
of its funds into a given area of research. I think there is a limita- 
tion to the relative amount which can be accomplished by that method 
in the total research problems that confront the whole agricultural 
economy, whether we are talking about production or assembly or 
processing or transporting or marketing of farm produced 
commodities. 

Mr. Wuirtren. I want to subscribe to that by raising this point. 

I am trying to see if that might not be a source of additional re- 
search funds, in view of the lid that I think we have on top of us at 
the moment, so far as getting additional funds is concerned. 

Mr. Pererson. We recognize, as you do, that there is a limitation 
to the amount of public funds which can be devoted to research 
activities, even though the need, as we see it, for research as agriculture 
grows and increases its production resources and puts them to work 
in the production processes, is greater than the present research 
organization is able to supply. 

Similarly, the technology that is being applied to processing and 
packaging and transporting is growing. And with that growth, 
there is a constant growth of problems, practical problems, that either 
producers or processers or merchandisers need answers to. It is a 
matter of judgment, I think, as to how far this kind of relationship 
should go in relation to the total program. 


PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRY COOPERATION 


You mentioned forestry. When I first came to the Department, I 
found that the budget for our Forest Products Utilization Laboratory 
was about 60 percent provided for from nonpublic funds, with the 
result that a very great portion of the activities and resources of that 
laboratory, including human resources, were devoted to particular 
problems of particular industries. And I am not convinced that the 
public interest was as a result the dominant interest directing the use 





of the laboratory resources. Obviously, before a private corporation 
or a private individual is going to place any of his funds in a research 
project, he would logically be assumed to antic ipate that some tangible 
results to him would come out of that. 

Mr. Wurrren. Could I interrupt and point out the other side of 
that ? 

I said a cooperative project. Wouldn't it follow that before you 
and Dr. Shaw could prove it was a cooperative project, you yourself 
would have to see some public interest involved ¢ 

Mr. Prrerson. Most assuredly. But the other side is to draw 
forth the funds that we would like to complement our work with, 
And my point is that it is not, with respect to the whole program, 
easy to build up a sizable area of funds from private sources, because 
of the character and motivation behind the private funds as opposed 
to the character and motivation that we must have for a total research 
program to adequately reflect the public interest. 

I certainly would not rule out and do not rule out your suggestion 
that there be the fullest kind of exploration of how much of “the pri- 

vate interest and the public interest may find common ground. 

Mr. Wurrren. I don’t want my statements to be identified with 
any particular group, because at the moment I can’t recall who has 
said so. But back through the years one of the complaints that I 
have had from a number ‘of groups about the Department’s research 
is that they couldn’t tell your people anything from their standpoint. 

They felt that much effort was wasted that need not be wasted 
if your people just had a cooperative attitude. I am sure that what 
I describe is not a general situation. I suspect that those who have 
talked to me may have exaggerated to make their point. But I do 
think in this type of approach that whatever you are able to do in 
this field would be that much more than you have. Certainly if it 
were a cooperative venture, you would have to give consent prior to 
it. And with all due deference to the fine people you have in Govern- 
ment research, I think all of them would probably profit by working 
alongside some of the people that are in private research, 1 think 
it would be mutu: uly beneficial. 

Now, again, I am talking about the possibilities of starting off on 
an exploratory basis in this field to see where it leads, all the time 
giving attention to the public interest. 

One thing that has been raised with me is that any. discoveries 
that you might make are available to anyone else, being a publie 
patent. That might be somewhat of a de ‘terrent to pr ivate eatery 
or a private company putting up its own money to help get a job 
done that might be worthwhile to agriculture and to that industry. 
But that is something that would be determined prior to going into 
the cooperative agreement. 

But I do think it is worth exploring. And my recollection is that 
that has worked out rather well in connection with some of the forestry 
research work. When this committee handled it, it was so represented 
to the committee. 

Mr. Prrerson. The attitude to which you make reference is not un+ 
common. We do find it, too, Mr. Chairman, from time to time. Again 
I want to say that our attitude with respect to exploration, as to how 
far this effort might be productive of common benefit to the publi¢ 
and the participating private person, is that we are perfectly willing to 
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explore it and carry it as far as In our judgment we think it car be 
made to serve the public interest, and extend our etforts into meeting 
the many problems where we don’t have public funds now to explore 
and are being constantly asked to explore. My reference to forestry 
arose from the examples that I tried to make of our forest laboratory 
situation, where such a large percentage of the total funds being ex- 
pended through the laboratory were of the character to which you 
make reference, and the level of research investigations was going up 
and down as people came in or were through, although the projects 
did have a public interest aspect, and there was no steady development 
of basic forestry knowledge that would have wide application. 

And so I would like to raise a word of caution about carrying such a 
relationship very far. 

Mr. Wurrren. Well, you ought to caution yourself and Dr. Shaw, 
because you folks would be the ones who would enter into these ‘co- 
operat ive projects. 

I can realize that you have to constantly keep your eyes on the basic 
research and on general value. But I say for the record that on this 
forestry laboratory situation we had one man who appeared before 
this committee for many years, and brought the same pressed boards 
and the same examples back each time. 

His exhibits got slick from rolling them across the table—which 
shows a need to get a few new ideas, a little new thought in this thing. 
This wouldn't take away your basic problem, but perhaps would shake 
it up a little bit. 

We had that experience with the forestry laboratory in Madison, 
Wis. 


RESEARCH NEEDS 


Mr. Pererson. I can join with you, Mr. Chairman, in wanting to 
keep our people, whom I regard highly as being progressive and alert, 
sensitive to the wisest possible use of funds. I think it fair to say that 
the volume of problems being brought to us, production problems that 
farmers have on their farms, and involv ing the processing of commodi- 
ties, where we have had to go back to the geneticists and make over 
certain types of farm commodities to meet the processing require- 
ments, they have been such that the resources we have had are simply 
not sufficient to answer all the problems. 

So if there is a practical means in your proposal—and I think 
there may be to a degree—of extending research resources, we are 
certainly willing to do it. And I want to suggest now for the record 
that in my judgment—and it is only judgment—this does not afford 
a means of getting at the whole broad sweep of problems which I 
think ultimately, when the financial situation will permit, we must do 
through research. 

Now, that will necessarily be an orderly growth, it will not be a 
single big bite where you expand the whole ‘level of research at any 
one time. And this does, the proposal you advance does afford an 
area which certainly I believe should be constantly before us. and 
which we could use as far as we can use it productively. 

I would like, with your permission, to have Dr. Shaw comment 
further. 

Mr. Wuirren. We would be glad to have Dr. Shaw’s comment on 
this. 
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And may I say that one of my reasons for this was the experience 
that we had when forestry was within the jurisdiction of this com- 
mittee. The other motivating force with me is not to substitute for, 
but to add to present work, within the limits of what you can do. 
But I have had so many groups for whom I have a high regard come 
to me with worthwhile projects and worthwhile needs such as the 
urgent need for further research in cotton ginning, which is in my 
area. For example I have had letters to the effect that some American 
cottons are getting to where they are hardly competitive, because of 
their brittleness. Various other things that are happening to us 
under the present operation have come to my attention—things that 
I just would like to see done. Yet I recognize what we are up against 
and I don’t see, unless we can find some way to add to it, that we can 
grant any big percentage of the various requests that come before 
the committee. 

Dr. Shaw, we would be glad to have your statement. 






















EXAMPLES OF INDUSTRY COOPERATION IN RESEARCH 


Dr. Suaw. Mr. Chairman, as Mr. Peterson stated, we think that 
your suggestion has considerable merit. We have had some experi- 
ence in this field in the past. We developed some figures for you a 
month or so ago on a hurried analysis. We have made a more care- 
ful study of it now, in the Agricultural Research Service. We esti- 
mate that industry is now cooperating in this kind of endeavor, to the 
extent of about $3 million with our program. And certainly in a 
number of those cases—I recall one group of sugar beet companies 
putting up about $60,000 a year for a cooperative project—I am satis- 
fied that the people in the industry are far more satisfied with our 
work in that kind of an arrangement than they would be if they were 
not contributing their money. 

Now, I don’t know that there is any better work being done. I am 
sure that the people follow it much more closely. They see and under- 
stand the decisions that are being made, when you change directions 
from here to there, and they have a part in the decisions. I am satis- 
fied that they do have a close interest in the research. Certainly it 
is our desire to do the best possible job that we can, and if we can 
get advice that will help us, we are all for it. 

Similarly, the Wheat Commissions in the Northwest are contribu- 
ting to our wheat quality laboratory at Pullman, Wash. They are 
following this work very closely, and I am satisfied that they feel 
a lot better about the work because they are putting in part of their 
money. They havea committee that follows it. 

We have a number of such illustrations. Some are in the utiliza- 
tion research field. Various industries have put men in our labora- 
tories that are given the designation of Industry Fellows in the 
laboratory, and they pay for part of the program. I think it does 
have a lot of merit. 









SOLICITATION OF INDUSTRY COOPERATION 


Now, there are two or three angles that I think we would want to 
discuss and have some indication of your views. One is that in our 
endeavors in the past we have not gone out and asked people to con- 
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tribute money for any particular program. We have entertained 
any proposals that were brought to us from industry groups, but we 
have not gone out and sought them. 

Now, if we did go out and seek participation in the industry, I 
think that we would get increased funds for the research over and 
above what we are now getting. Up to this time we have not had 
any of our people approach industries on the basis of their con- 
tributing funds. 

Mr. Wuirren, Dr. Shaw, I appreciate your bringing that up. I 
certainly wouldn’t want as one individual to commit even this sub- 
committee of the Congress. I have said what I think would be in 
line with the general disposition of the other subcommittee members 
and they can ‘add to it if they wish. It strikes me that to just set 
out to solicit would be enough change so that it should be thought 
over before doing it. 

On the other hand, with as many requests as you have that you 
are unable to meet, it would strike me that, if this committee were 
to go along in a report with the suggestion that the Department 
explore this situation, you would have “enough folks coming to you 
where you could explore it with them without any soliciting. 

I know you have many groups that come to you and many problems 
that come to you. And we will explore that further. 

If the present authority of the Department is broad enough to go 
into such cooperative projects under existing law, and if your appar- 
ent policy of contracts is broad enough, it ‘strikes me that certainly 
you wouldn’t be in the position of soliciting. At the same time you 
have plenty of folks coming to you where - you could discuss it and 
show what the Congress has said and show what your capacities 
are, so that you would be stopping short of solicitation. 

I wonder what your reaction to that is. 

Dr. Sitaw. I generally share the view that you have expressed, 
that it would be unwise for us to turn our staff loose and say, “Go 
out and solicit funds.” I think it would be a mistake, I do feel that 
if you indicated or had some expression in your report that you 
thought that this would be a worthwhile endeavor—when people 
come to us wanting us to put up Federal money, we could indicate 
congressional interest in having them contribute a part of the cost 
of their particular project. 

Mr. Wurrren. I appreciate your statement. I want to say again 
for the record that raising this whole issue on my part is not based 
on any effort to cut down existing funds, which I think are being 
very well used, and which are badly needed. I am exploring the 
possibilities of making available more work in this field with exist- 
ing funds, and perh: aps improving in places the relation and even 
maybe the program. So I am not trying s lead you into something 
where we cut your appropriation next year. That is not involved in 
it in the least. And if you have the gener aa authority, it would be 
my recommendation to the subcommittee that we not tie down certain 
funds for that only, or anything like that. 

The statement in the report would be as far as we would go, if the 
authority alre: udy exists, as I understand it does. From that point we 
would leave it in your hands to see how far it might be sound to make 
this approach, 
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CONSUMER BENEFITS FROM RESEARCH 


Mr. Pererson. There is another aspect. of this general area, Mr. 
Chairman, that I think we ought to explore with you a little bit. To 
my personal knowledge, in some States where research is also a _prob- 
lem, there have been developments where the responsibility for answer- 
ing a portion, from a small to fairly substantial portion, of produc- 
tion problems has been passed back to the farmers through various 
means. It is my view, and I will s‘ate it to you very frankly, that the 
farm people of this Nation provide an abundance of food, good food, 
cheaply so far as consumers are concerned, and I am of the personal 
view that that being the case, the whole Nation has been benefited, 
perhaps the consumers more than the producers. I should, therefore, 
dislike to see this type of work. or this type of effort made, that would 
cause producers to carry any substantial portion of their own research 
activities, irrespective of what producer groups it might be. 


FUNDING OF WHEAT COMMISSION SUPPORT 


And Dr. Shaw made reference to the wheat commissions out in the 
Northwest supporting the work up at Pullman. I was an advisory 
member of a wheat commission. I happened to be in that relation to 
the Oregon Wheat Commission for a number of years. That com- 
mission supported greater research effort largely out of desperation 
because public resources were not forthcoming with sufficient rapidity 
or sufficient quantity to attack pressing problems. The funds so used 
are collected by a tax upon the sale of wheat by the farmer. 

There are other product commissions. 

Now, they are willing to use their funds for research purposes. To 
the extent that they are willing and have the funds, I think we should 
accept them. But I did want to raise that question with you as to the 
relationship of contracts to farm research, and the producers paying 
for their own research. 

Mr. Wuirren. May I say again that this is not a case of shifting the 
burden. Our President says we are about to wreck the country with 
what we are spending on agriculture—and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture says how much we are spending on agriculture. The increases 
in research have been large in recent years, and for every dollar this 
committee has had to fight its way through for it. The present out- 
look is that we will have about a $13 billion deficit in fiscal year 1959, 
So we are living in desperate times. 

Mr. Pererson. I appreciate that, Mr. Chairman. I would person- 
ally be hopeful that some of the other expenditures that are now 
being made might be brought more in hand and thereby realize some 
additional funds for agricultural research activities, where there is 
in many areas a rather desperate need on the part of farmers and 
others. 

Mr. Wuitren. I agree with you thoroughly. Unfortunately those 
other things are not within the control of this subcommittee. — 

Mr. Prererson. I appreciate that, Mr. Chairman. But I just want 
to point that out. 

Mr. Wuirren. In military aid and in foreign aid they spend money 
to do the same thing in foreign countries. I have seen the budget cut 
down for things like watershed and flood protection, and yet under 
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foreign aid we are doing the same thing for foreign countries. I 
think there are many place es where we ought to stop w hat we are doing 
abroad and make it available for domestic projects. Unfortunately, 
we can’t stop those things. We can vote against them and speak 
against them, and make the record against many of them, and insist 
that ts aking care of our country is much more essential. But it still 
leaves us with the overall problem. 







COOPERATIVE CONTRACTING 















Mr. Pererson. I appreciate their problems, which neither this com- 
mittee or we on this side of the table can control, but I did want to 
make the record clear, if 1 could, that while we agree with the gen- 
eral thesis that you advance, that contracting should be further ex- 
plored—there are hazards and disadvantages to its extensive use 
which should be fully recognized. 

Mr. Wuirren. It is contracting, but I would rather refer to it as 
a cooperative project. 

Mr. Pererson. Cooperative contracting, then. 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes; because it might be misconstrued. 
Dr. Shaw, did you have another point ¢ 
AUTHORITY 


FOR INDUSTRY COOPERATION 





Dr. Suaw. Just in response to your general question, we feel we 
do have the authority that is necessary for industry to make these 
contributions, so we don’t think any additional authority is needed. 

Also, [ was glad to hear you make the statement that you did not 
intend to earmark a certain proportion of the funds for cooperation 
with industry, because I think that would get us into difficulty. 

I think we should explore it- 

Mr. Wuirren. I think so. Hew ever, the committee would not want 
to be forcing you to do it, which might not be too well. 

So it is not my purpose to do that. We do not want you to do 

it beyond the line of soundness and you are the ones that will have 
to do it. 










BRUCELLOSIS ERADICATION 





Mr. Marsuatt, I listened to the Secretary’s statement with a great 
deal of interest. I am a little bit concerned about one of the things 
expressed in your statement. You say that you are able to carry on 
$1.1 million more for research because of being able to cut down on 
$3.4 million for regulatory work—I am not saying that is a direct 
quote, I am putting that in my own words. 

What phases of regulatory work are you able to reduce? 

Mr. Pererson. The reduction, Mr. Marshall, comes largely in the 
brucellosis area. Where, $5 million, or thereabouts is proposed as a 
reduction in the budget request. 

I believe there was a reduction on vesicular exanthema of $477,000. 
Mr. Marsan. As I understand the situation, vesicular exanthema 
ls fairly well under control. 

Mr. Prererson. Substantially so. There are some areas where there 
are still some continuing problems. 
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Mr. Marsnatyi. However, your problem of brucellosis is far from 
under control. 

Mr. Pererson. That is right. And it will be a long time before 
brucellosis is ever eradicated. I think it will be a long time before 
we get the whole country to a modified, certified free basis. 

Mr. Marsuatu. We have had the experience of vesicular exanthema, 
and we have had the experience with gypsy moth, where we have 
found limited programs have cost us a great deal more when we had 
some of the violent outbreaks. 

And I am just wondering about the value of diminishing support 
for some of these programs when through research you have learned 
how to contro] them. 

Is that a wise shift, in order to stay within the budgetary require- 
ment ? 

Mr. Pererson. Within the brucellosis field, Mr. Marshall, I should 
like to make this observation. In animal disease control and eradica- 
rion work, I looked at a compilation a few days ago which showed 
that in just half the States the Federal Government is carrying the 
majority of the load 

In the other half, the States are carrying the majority of the load. 
In some States the portion of all animal disease work carried by the 
Federal Government runs in excess, as I recall, of eighty percent of 
all expenditures being made. 

Tn, T believe, one of the States where the Federal Government car- 
ried the least portion of the load, the Federal portion of total ex- 
penditures was 16 percent. 

It is my opinion that we can bring about some better distribution 
as between the States and the Federal Government of the total animal 
disease work, including brucellosis. 

I think the impetus of the program and the interest of the herd 
owner together with the general public support for the brucellosis 
program is such at the present time that this action can be taken with- 
out damage to the program. 

Now, certainly it may take longer. And no one knows at this stage 
how long it is going to take. But I don’t believe that there will be 
damage to the program if this proposal were to be activated. 

Mr. Wrirren. I would just like to review this for the record. In 
1953, when the present Secretary first came in, he and the President 
recommended the elimination of all funds for brucellosis control. 


ACCELERATED BRUCELLOSIS ERADICATION PROGRAM 


And this committee, under the chairmanship of Carl Andersen, 
restored those funds, directing the Department to go ahead with it, 
and pointing out the various reasons. 

In time, the Department was very proud of its brucellosis eradica- 
tion, and in subsequent elections the Secretary was very proud of 
having carried out the directives of this committee. 

Last year I believe this committee went along with not less than 
¢20 million for brucellosis eradication. 

TI don’t recall whether that became a statute or whether the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture just voted it out and let it be dormant, in view 
of the fact that the Congress went along with that increased amount. 
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Mr. Grant. The Congress did consider bills last year to provide 
for the transfer of not less than $20 million annually from Com- 
modity Credit Corporation funds to ARS for the brucellosis eradica- 
tion program. 

But in view of the fact that a direct appropriation of $20 million 
was provided in the Appropriation Act, those bills were never 
enacted. 

Mr. Wurrren. I recall there were quite a number of the members 
of the legislative Committee on Agriculture who came to me saying 
they were going to push their bills unless this committee was in a 
position to go along at that level. 

Mr. Grant. That is correct. 

Mr. Wuirren. So I do feel that, in addition to the attitude of 
this committee, it reflects the feelings of the legislative Committee 
on Agriculture. 

_ We have seen some examples here where you get the end of a job 
in sight, and then cut down your activity, and not only lose time 
but it costs you more in the long run. 

So I agree with my colleague that this looks to me like short- 
sightedness. 



































PROSPECTIVE 





DURATION OF BRUCELLOSIS ERADICATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Prererson. Mr. Chairman, I suppose that is a matter of judg- 
ment, and certainly the professional people are better equipped than 
Iam to evaluate this program. I can only say that, as a farmer, as an 
official in the State government and now in Federal Government, I 
have been interested in this brucellosis program for 25 years, and it is 
my judgment that we will be working with brucellosis 25 years from 
now. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Peterson, if we were to accept yours and the 
President’s budget, we would probably have to add 15 years to that 
wouldn’t we, and make it 40? 

Mr. Pererson. 1 would hope not, Mr. Chairman. As I say, I can 
only express the judgment here, namely, the proposed reduction 
will not damage the program. ) 

_ Mr. Wurrren. Some of the folks working in that program, if you 
just extended it 25 years, could perhaps get finished and do some 
other work. 

But if we follow your recommendation and take 40, well, they 
would make a career of it. : 

Mr. Pererson. I am not recommending 40 years, Mr. Chairman 
I would state that as a matter of judgment we will be struggling 
with brucellosis 25 years from now. —_ 
I will stay with the 25. 


LEVEL OF ERADICATION PROGRAMS 






Mr. Marsuaty. Mr. Secretary, we appreciate that there are some 
people in the country who are not concerned about controlling any- 
thing, they take that philosophy. 

However, the —— in bringing it up here and talking with you 
about it, there have been some examples where we have had to spend 
so much more money to do the work that might have been done on a 
smaller scale. 
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We have had the problem of the gypsy moth and the Japanese 
beetle that might have been controlled if we had started early enough 
on it as you did when you got the Mediterranean fruit fly, and you 
did an outstanding job of eradication. 

So it is a matter there of knowing what to do about these things. 
We just don’t want to see, I am sure, any false economy, because it is 
far better to get the job done and not to delay too long. 

The spread of the disease, vesicular, exanthema cost this country 
thousands and thousands of dollars that might have been saved had 
we moved into California when the disease was first noted. It 
smoldered a long time out there in that area before it broke out in 
other States. 

It is that sort of thing that I have reference to when I noticed in 
your statement cutting down funds for regulatory purposes. 

Mr. Peterson. You are thoroughly correct, that where it is possible 
to eradicate an incipient outbreak. it should be done with all possible 
haste, because delay does ultimately result in vastly greater expendi- 
tures than would otherwise occur. As you indicated, there are ex- 
amples of that kind of a situation. 

Brucellosis, however, is distributed rather widely throughout the 
country, it has been in the country for many, many years. 

Eradication is not imminent. If it were, I would find difficulty 
with this too. But in my best judgment, it is not imminent. I would 
say there are some discrepancies between the relationship of the total 
State funds in many States both ways, both where the Federal Gov- 
ernment is, in my opinion, carrying more of the load than equity 
would indicate, and where it is not carrying as much of the load as 
equity would indicate. 

And it seems to me that with this level of funds the program will 
go along in what I believe to be reasonably good shape. 

Certainly, if other circumstances permitted, I would be happy to 
join in having more funds, because obviously, as you well know, they 
can be used. 

My point is that this level, in my judgment—and I can be wrong— 
will not hurt the program. 


FIRE ANT 


Mr. MarsHaty. What is the attitude of the Department in connec- 
tion with control of the fire ant? 

Mr. Peterson. We are pressing forward with the program that has 
been launched. Dr. Clarkson may have more current information than 
T have. That is a difficult one, where we have had to find a meeting 
of minds, so to speak, among local people, towns, States, getting peo- 
ple in various kinds of activity to agree with the local people as to 
where the problem was, and how to go about it. 

We have first attacked the infestation along its periphery to try to 
shrink the size of the area infested. I recall from looking at maps a 
short time ago that the vast bulk of the remaining infestation—and 
it will be with us for sometime yet—is confined to two States, Ala- 
bama and Mississippi. 

Mr. Marsuary. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. I know that the com- 
mittee will want to go into these things when we go into more detail, 
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but I did want to get the general observation from you concerning 
these regulatory programs. 

Mr. Wurrren. If there are further questions on the general ques- 
tion which I raised, we might have them. If not, there are two or 
three points in Mr. Peterson’s statement that I think it well for me 
to develop now. 


FUNCTION OF RESEARCH ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


Mr. Horan. I would like to have a little more enlightenment on 
the present makeup of the research policy committee and their contact 
with you and Dr. Shaw and his shop, and just where the 25 function- 
al committees fit into this picture. 

I had assumed that they were the ones who were the exploratory 
medium to indicate the feeling of the people in production, and that 
some of the objectives that you have mentioned might be achieved 
through the proper functioning of those committees. 

Mr. Pererson. Well, let me say first—and I will ask Dr. Shaw to 
amplify it, Mr. Horan—that the policy committee deals with the whole 
woof and fabric of the total research program in the Department, 
and makes certain recommendations as to research organization, and 
so on. 

The 25 functional committees deal in specific areas, like oilseeds, 
cotton and commodity areas. They represent the producers, they rep- 
resent. processor organizations, they represent State experiment sta- 
tions and others. A rather broad representation is maintained both 
on the policy committee and on the functional committee. 

The functional committees examine the program that is going on in 
their particular area and make recommendations for priorities for 
new work and for discontinuance of going work. They make a rather 
thorough appraisal, we think, of the “whole level of the program with- 
in this area of review. 

Mr. Horan. Don’t they suggest some of the ways that this program 
might be carried out ? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. Mostly, as far as it has come to my attention, 
their recommendations have been in the area—“here is work that needs 
to be done, and here are the priorities; now you find out how to do it.” 

They put that burden upon us. Dr. Shaw may be able to comment 
more specifically on that. These are my observations. 

Dr. SuHaw. That is correct. They don’t deal much with how the 
work will be done, rather they deal with what work should be done. 

A year or so ago, your committee suggested that we ask the advisory 
committee members to submit written reports to the Department on 
their thoughts of what research ought to be done, as well as to have 
the comments that they would make when they came to the meeting. 

You recall, Mr. Whitten, that you made the suggestion that they 
furnish written reports to us. This last year before we made up what 
are called the progress reports that the committees consider—that is, 
reports on the progress we have made in the past year and the projects 
that the Department itself considers valuable—we did ask each com- 
mittee member to submit a written report to us on his views. Those 
were incorporated as a part of the progress report that then went 
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to all committee members for study some 3 weeks to a month before 
they came into the meeting. 

They do, then, evaluate the current program. They recommend 
things that they feel ought to be finished, and where we should move 
on to new work with existing funds, and they make recommendations 
on new work. 

One of the things that I brought out this year in meeting with 
the Advisory Committees is that I had the feeling that they may have 
given low priorities to some work that they actually thought should 
not be done. 

I told them if they gave a recommendation, no matter what the 
priority was, that we were going to consider that they felt that this 
work should be done. They should acually not make recommenda- 
tions on work that they thought should not be done. They should in- 
dicate work that should be curtailed. 

I think we are getting better responses from the committees under 
this direction. 

Another thing that we have done in our committee operations that 
I think helps the process is that when they are deciding priorities 
on projects, we have adopted a secret ballot among our committee 
members. 

Before it was an open and verbal ballot, and you can see that 
ofttimes one vociferous member on the committee might have carried 
the whole committee on a particular view, but now we have adopted 
a secret ballot on determining priorities among the committee. 

I think that we are improving our operation. 


COMPOSITION OF ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


Mr. Peterson has said the members represent all aspects of agricul- 
ture. We have as the general policy for appointment of members 
on the committee the directives in the law itself which related to the 
overall agricultural research policy committee. 

That law says that 6 of the 11 members must be producers or their 
representatives, and the other 5 then could be drawn from industry, 
science and the public. 

In developing the membership for commodity committees, we fol- 
low that same approach. In other words, we feel that the producers, 
the farmers, should have a majority voice in the committee. 

So we will have usually six members representing farmers, then 
we will normally try to have a processor, and somebody in the dis- 
tributive trade. We usually try to have some people representing 
the research groups from a State experiment station—one member 
on each committee. 

We usually try to have someone we consider as being representa- 
tive of the public interest. We think we have rather well-balanced 
committees. 

We have provided purposely for the farmers to have a majority 


voice. 
RESEARCH ON GREEN PEAS 


Mr. Horan. Well, a fellow was talking to me yesterday who hap- 
pens to be a representative of the canning industry. And he was in- 
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terested in the green pea problem in Oregon, Washington, and Idaho. 
And he wanted what the chairman, as I understand it, was talking 
about. 

He was outlining to me a program that I think would be approached 
by a cooperative arrangement between the Federal Government and 
the experimental stations of Washington, Oregon, and Idaho, working 
on the green-pea problem, which is a field that the Chairman was 
going into, and which I feel ought to be encouraged, because if we 
have a specific problem that cries to high Heaven for immediate 
solution, we should get all of the available talent into the act in the 
most graceful way. 

And, of course, they are all familiar with the problem out there in the 
field, and all they were asking of the Federal Government was some- 
one who was well versed in the basics of the research that ought to be 
conducted to obtain a given desirable objective. 


COOPERATION WITH STATES 


Dr. Suaw. In our discussion with the chairman of this committee 
we have been discussing primarily the subject of industry coopera- 
tive funds. Now, when we get into the area of cooperation with the 
State experiment stations, a much larger share of our program is 
actually in the cooperative category. In fact, in our farm research, 
out of a total of about $43 million that we spend on production re- 
search, about $25 million of it is actually done in cooperation with 
the State experiment stations. 

Mr. Horan. I appreciate that. And part of those funds, of course, 
come from the Federal Government. 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir. 

PUBLIC SERVICE PATENTS 


Mr. Horan. But I have seen it happen in the past, if an industry 
wants something done about it enough, they are willing to cooperate 
on the objective to be achieved even to the extent of allowing the 
findings to become a patent in the public interest, if it is broad enough 
for that purpose. 

Dr. Suaw. That is one of the points that Mr. Whitten also touched 
on earlier. When it comes to the patents, any time we spend Federal 
funds, the patent must be a public service patent. 

Mr. Horan. Notwithstanding that fact, though, industry has in 
many instances contributed funds to speed up the work. 

Dr. SHaw. Yes, there is no question about it. 

Mr. Horan. They are doing it now. The wheat growers associa- 
tions are doing that now in a broad field. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I just wanted to clear that up. 


AUTHORITY FOR COOPERATIVE RESEARCH 


Mr. Wuirtren. In connection with an earlier question about au- 
thority for contract research, I asked the Department to supply infor- 
mation along that line, which has been submitted to the committee. 
I would like to have that included in the record at this point. 
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(The data referred to follows:) 
AvuTHORITY To ConpuctT CooPpERATIVE RESEARCH ” 


November 12, 1947, the Solicitor for the Department issued Opinion No. 5364 
in which he concluded that the “Department of Agriculture is not precluded 
from cooperating with cooperators operating in more than one State and using 
funds received from such cooperators in compensating Federal employees con- 
nected with such cooperative activities.” 

yeneral authority of the Department to cooperate with outside interests in 
carrying out its activities is implied in the Organic Act of 1862 (5 U.S.C. 511) 
authorizing the acquiring and diffusing of information on subjects connected 
with agriculture. Historically, cooperative agreements often provided for con- 
tributions by cooperator toward cost of the activity, including compensation 
of Federal employees assigned to the work. 

This practice was temporarily threatened by the act of March 8, 1917 (39 Stat. 
1106; now covered by 18 U.S.C. 1914), which provided that on or after July 1, 
1919 no Government official or employee shall receive any salary in connection 
with his services as such official or employee from any source other than the Goy- 
ernment, and that no person or organization shall make contributions to or in 
any way supplement the salary of any employee for services performed for the 
Government. However, a few days after effective date of this law, Congress 
passed the act of July 24, 1919 (5 U.S.C. 563-564), which set forth the manner 
in which cooperators could contribute moneys for cooperative work with the 
Department of Agriculture and provided that employees of the Department 
engaged in such cooperative work and paid out of funds so contributed would 
not be subject to the 1917 act. The 1919 act was intended to prevent curtail- 
ment under the 1917 act of activities carried on through cooperation with out- 
side interests and is couched in language which recognizes the existence of 
such activities. 

While the 1919 act provides for contributions from cooperators “within the 
State in which such activities are to be carried on” it was not intended to exclude 
from the exception to the 1917 act the use of funds from cooperators operating 
in more than one State. The 1917 act is a penal statute. The 1919 act is an 
exemption to the 1917 act and must be construed liberally in relieving its penal 
sanctions. The purpose of the 1917 act was to prevent conflict between self- 
interest and the interests of the Government. The 1919 act exhibits intent to 
create an exception in favor of the long established and well known cooperative 
activities of the Department. The prompt congressional action in creating the 
exception indicated that Congress felt the vice that tends to undermine the 
fidelity of an employee, guarded against in the 1917 act, is not apparent in the 
Department’s cooperative activities. The employee is compensated for his work 
in the ordinary way, and he derives no additional profit from the cooperative 
activity. 

FUNDS FOR COOPERATIVE AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


Mr. Wurrren. We also have a set of tables provided by the De- 
partment which shows the cooperative research funds for various 
years beginning with the fiscal year 1952. We would be glad to have 
that in the record too. 

(The tables referred to follow :) 





1Synopsis of portion of Op. Sol. No. 5364 dated Nov. 12, 1947, copy attached. 


Funds used for cooperative agricultural research 
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INCREASE FOR RESEARCH FACILITIES 


Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Peterson, I notice from your general statement 
certain increases for research facilities to be located through the 
United States. First, I want to call your attention to this item here 
of $871,000 for research facilities and that part for humane methods 
of slaughtering of livestock. Where are those facilities to be located, 
Mr. Peterson ? 

Mr. Pererson. On slaughtering ? 

Mr. Narcuer. That is right. 

Mr. Pererson. This is, I] understand, a modification of our facilities 
at Beltsville. 

Dr. Suaw. Mr. Natcher, on the items for research on humane 
methods of slaughtering livestock a budget increase of $250,000 is 
requested for 1960. There is pending a supplemental estimate of 
$100,000 for such research in fiscal year 1959 which includes $35,000 
for remodeling one building at Beltsville. The $871,000 amount that 
you referred to is for other construction. 

Mr. Narcuer. Located where ? 

Dr. Suaw. One item isthe laboratory at Logan, Utah. 

Mr. Narcuer. You point out one in your statement. 

Dr. Suaw. Yes. 

Mr. Natcuer. That is the one at Logan, Utah, is that right? 

Mr. Pererson. That is the one. 

Mr. Natcuer. Now, the one at Logan, Utah, does that take the 
$871,000? 

Mr. Pererson. There is $200,000 to be spent at the National Arbo- 
retum here in Washington. 

Mr. Narcuer. In other words, your $871,000 item for research 
facilities includes Logan, Utah, and your item here for the arboretum, 
and what else ? 

Dr. Suaw. Also, $71,000 for the transfer of land and facilities that 
we are now using that belong to the Army. 

Mr. Narcuer. That includes all of the items there under the subsec- 
tion for increases for research on pages 2, 3, and 4, is that correct ? 

Mr. Perrerson. It is the $871,000, $600,000 at Logan, Utah, $200,000 
at the arboretum here in Washington, and $71,000 for the acquisition 
of the facilities at Orlando, Fla. 

Mr. Narcner. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, at this point 
in the record I would like for Mr. Peterson to submit a chart showing 
the number of research facilities that we have in the United States, 
and locate them. 

Mr. Pererson. We can do that. 

Mr. Wuirren. Without objection it will be included in the record. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 


The attached map from U.S. Department of Agriculture miscellaneous pub- 
lication No. 779, “The Research Program of USDA—Organization, Coordination, 
Nature, Location,’ shows all departmental research locations. Locations hay 
Ing federally owned, permanent-type, research facilities have been identified by 
underscoring the name of the location. 
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INCREASE FOR RESEARCH FACILITIES 


Mr. Natcuer. Mr. Peterson, I notice from your general statement 
certain increases for research facilities to be located through the 
United States. First, I want to call your attention to this item here 
of $871,000 for research facilities and that part for humane methods 
of slaughtering of livestock. Where are those facilities to be located, 
Mr. Peterson ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. On slaughtering ? 

Mr. Narcuer. That is right. 

Mr. Pererson. This is, I understand, a modification of our facilities 
at Beltsville. 

Dr. Suaw. Mr. Natcher, on the items for research on humane 
methods of slaughtering livestock a budget increase of $250,000 is 
requested for 1960. There is pending a supplemental estimate of 
$100,000 for such research in fiscal year 1959 which includes $35,000 
for remodeling one building at Beltsville. The $871,000 amount that 
you referred to is for other construction. 

Mr. Narcuer. Located where ? 

Dr. Suaw. One item isthe laboratory at Logan, Utah. 

Mr. Narcuer. You point out one in your statement. 

Dr. Suaw. Yes. 

Mr. Narcuer. That is the one at Logan, Utah, is that right? 

Mr. Peterson. That is the one. 

Mr. Narcuer. Now, the one at Logan, Utah, does that take the 
$871,000 4 

Mr. Perrerson. There is $200,000 to be spent at the National Arbo- 
retum here in Washington. 

Mr. Narcuer. In other words, your $871,000 item for research 
facilities includes Logan, Utah, and your item here for the arboretum, 
and what else ? 

Dr. Suaw. Also, $71,000 for the transfer of land and facilities that 
we are now using that belong to the Army. 

Mr. Natcuer. That includes all of the items there under the subsec- 
tion for increases for research on pages 2, 3, and 4, is that correct ? 

Mr. Pererson. It is the $871,000, $600,000 at Logan, Utah, $200,000 
at the arboretum here in Washington, and $71,000 for the acquisition 
of the facilities at Orlando, Fla. 

Mr. Narcner. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, at this point 
in the record I would like for Mr. Peterson to submit a chart showing 
the number of research facilities that we have in the United St: ites, 
and locate them. 

Mr. Pererson. We can do that. 

Mr. Wuirren. Without objection it will be included in the record. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 

The attached map from U.S. Department of Agriculture miscellaneous pub- 
lication No, 779, “ r he Research Program of USDA—Organization, Coordination, 
Nature, Location,’ shows all departmental research locations. Locations hay 
ing federally owned, permanent-type, research facilities have been identified by 
underscoring the name of the location. 
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RESEARCH PERSONNEL 


Mr. Narcurr. Mr. Chairman, in addition to that, I would like 
to have at this point in the record the total personnel in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and at any other point in the United States 
connected with the research service. 

Mr. Pererson. Do you include just the research done by ARS or 
all the Department oflices? , 

Mr. Narcuer. All research. 

Mr. Pererson. And just the professional people, just the people 
designated professional ? 

Mr. Narcuer. Total personnel. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


Estimated average annual positions related to funds for researeh, fiscal year 1959 


Agency or activity 


Agriculture Research Service: Number 
Saar SUNN) NN i ic diastase ce hii eee 7, 582 
RI RRR RI i i pass ots sce emma pina nR cain 76 

Sa pe cece tee Sa ape ne ee ee 7, 658 

nnn Tar EINER ON a wana nr mec ain gcmcerapmaniaan emacs ONE 46 

I TO sas eee snp ean baba eae aaah esre raiien aka aeineamet 1, 693 

Ie OU OT <UL EASE 1 CORON IN a oo na creme is meinen metas 946 

I RCI SURO RE IND CONSENS st oanecrica mas stemnteeeoaiieuh Seen comb puaeneiie 45 

i oc cn ines Sa Dus ena none iceman NA 50 

aa = GU a or crete apace ewes 10, 438 


Nore.—In addition, man-years applicable to research related items as follows: 
Agricultural Research Service : 
Working capital fund, Agricultural Research Center ®_-..--------_~------ 383 
RAE ROR LAROTECIEy TACO ioc ccticnneee ccm nmnenenennnan<epe 
a i cen hs dca nm ania teenie alent cna aia 385 


a The working capital fund is a revolving fund, which finances facilities and services at 
the Agricultural Research Center, Beltsville, Md., furnished to the agencies located there 


on a reimbursable basis. 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Santangelo. 

Mr. SanranceLo. Within the last few weeks I and several other 
members of the subcommittee had occasion to visit the Northern 
Regional Utilization Research Station at Peoria, Ill. And I want to 
make this observation, I was very much impressed, and thought that 
if the experiments with wheat and with soybean oil prove success- 
ful—the expenditures of this station would be more than justified 
by the good that accrues to the farmer and to the people in the United 
States, and I want to take this opportunity of saying I was very 
pleased with what I saw at that station. 


FAMILY FOOD MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Peterson, on page 61 of the justifications there is a statement 
regarding the budget for family food management which reads as 
follows: “Welfare agencies in many States and larger cities use the 
low-cost food plan in counseling with clients and as the basis for 
public assistance grants. Correspondence indicates that more than 
20 State and city agencies are revising their food allotments using the 
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latest Department budgets as a guide.” Can you tell me, sir, in 
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which respect this budget differs from the previous family food 
budget ? 

Mr. Prrerson. The food budget you are referring to? 

Mr. Santranceo. That is right. 

Mr. Prererson. May I ask Dr. Stiebeling to respond to that? 

Dr. Srresetine. Yes, I would be glad to. 

The Department translates into articles of food the dietary recom- 
mendations which the National Research Council puts out in terms 
of nutrients, that is, the chemical substances that food contain. From 
time to time the National Research Council, following advances in 
our knowledge of nutrition, makes changes in the amounts that it 
recommends for various groups of persons, children of different ages, 
adults, men, women in sedentary and active work. We bring our 
food budgets into line to correspond to those standards of nutrients. 
The chief difference between the 1953 and the 1958 dietary recom- 
mendations that the National Research Council made were in the 
calcium and iron allowances for adults. They were lowered some- 
what, so that our food budgets for adults now provide somewhat less 
calcium and iron than previous ones. The budgets are given in terms 
of low cost, moderate cost, and high cost combinations of foods that 
will meet these standards of National Research Council. Social 
agencies use the low cost budgets as a basis for pricing in determining 
food costs for their clients. 

Mr. Santance.o. As I understand it, then, the only difference, the 
major difference is a reduction in calcium content for the adults. Dr. 
Stiebeling, is there anything that you rec ‘ommend which—you recom- 
mended which indicated a higher supply of proteins or mineral or 
nutrients that you have in this new budget food plan. 

Dr. Srreserine. The amounts of protein and of the vitamins are 
about the same in the 1958 recommendations as in the earlier ones. 
The calcium and iron allowances for adults are less, 

Mr, Sanrance.o. Well, is this a recent one, the one that makes 
reference to the provisions for budget in family food management, 
cloes it go back to 1954—or does it go back to 1958 ? 

Dr. Srrevetina. The latest standards of the National Research 
Council were issued in 1958. We used the national food consumption 
patterns which came from our 1955 study, and new figures on food 
composition. So that the new none have been issued to the public 
during the period of the last yea 

Mr. SAnTANGELO. Would you say that there are any additional 
foods or any additional proteins or that you are adding to this budget, 
or is the only reduction a reduction of the calcium content of ‘the 
foods? 

Dr. Srreneitinc. The reduction is primarily for adults in the cal- 
cium content of the diet as a whole, and in the iron content, which 
means that there is somewhat less milk or cheese and somewhat more 
meat in the diets for adults than in our previous recommendations, 
to correspond with the new nutritional findings. 

Mr. SAnTANGELO. Is there any reduction in the food content for the 
youth, or is it maintained at the same level ? 

Dr. Srresevine. It is maintained at the same level. 

Mr. Santance.o, There hasn’t been any increase in any level ? 

Dr. Srizeze.ine. No, sir. 
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Mr. Sanrance.o. Thank you. 

Dr. Sriesetine. We think that the new food budgets are better 
adapted to the food habits of the American people than the earlier 
ones were, because we have at our disposal more knowledge of what 
people are actually eating today, so that we can interpret the new 
standards in terms of food patterns that we think are better. 

Mr. Santance.o. Well, from reading this statement I had the feel- 
ing that you were giving something ‘to improve the health of the 
people rather than to take off something from them. 

Dr. Srieseiinc. If everybody followed the dietary recommenda- 
tions which we make, we would be using more of fruits and vege- 
tables and more milk, and for many groups, more meats and eggs, 
and for some groups more cereals. Our food budgets are higher 1 in 
these items than the customary consumption of many population 
groups. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Thank you. 


TIUMANE SLAUGHTER METHODS 


Mr. Secretary, in connection with your statement on page 2 about 
the studies as to humane methods of slaughter, in going about these 
packinghouses and packing plants, we have found a concern by the 
pac kinghouses as to when the approved method of humane slaughter- 
ing would be disclosed to the trade. In Omaha, where they are begin- 
ning to build a new packing plant, one of the things thi ut they want 
to do is to construct a sl: wghterhouse which will comply with the re- 
quirements set up by the Department of Agriculture. Can you tell 
us when you expect to announce your cone lusions with respect to the 
methods that are satisfactory, and when you will advise us of that? 

Mr. Prererson. The approved methods under the terms of the act 
are required to be announced by the Secretary prior to March 1, s 
that means they will be announced this week. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. This year? 

Mr. Pererson. This week. 

Mr. Santancero. So that the packers will have at least a little 
more than a year to comply ? 

Mr. Prererson. That is under the terms of the act, nig Humane 
Slaughter Act as it was passed by the Congress last year, it is man- 
datory upon the Secretary to make those determinations. 

Mr. Santancero. Well, will we be getting a statement by the first 
of March? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. 

Mr. SAnTANGELO. So I take it that the methods have been approved! 

Mr. Perrerson. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Santancero. I think we will wait until the Secretary makes 
the statment as to what methods—I won’t ask you at this time what 
methods he has approved. 


MEAT-TYPE HOG 


Now, in your justification there is a statement that the consumers 
paid premiums for meat-type pork, and you state that the livestock 
market association of meatpackers and a chain of supermarkets co- 
operating with the stations’ marketing specialists are getting the facts, 
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that the American consumers prefer a meat-type pork to a fat-type 
pork, according to the study of the Indiana station, and that they 
are willing to pay more for it; can you give us a little information 
on that? The study of meat-type pork has been bothering us, and 
we made quite an exhaustive study there the last 2 weeks, and we would 
like to get the benefit of your study with respect to this. 

Mr. Prrerson. I am not personally familiar with that item. May 
I call on Dr. Elting. I thing this was one of the reports of the ex- 
periment station. 

Dr. Exrrnc. The item you refer to is a brief progress report from 
the Indiana Agricultural Experiment Station conducted as a part of 
their marketing research program. It is somewhat preliminary in 
nature, but reports a test to see whether the consumer in fact places 
enough store, enough premium on the leanness, the improved quality 
of cuts from the meat-type hog to actually pay a price differential 
that would make this proposition attractive to the producer. Their 
preliminary findings are that the packer would be justified in paying 
a premium for the meat-type hog and the higher consumer acceptance 
of the meat cuts from the lean-type hog. The greatest roadblock in 
getting into more wide scale production of the meat-type hog is that 
the packer has not been convinced that the consumer would pay the 
price differential; hence, they have been reluctant to pay the farmer 
a sufficient premium for the meat-type hog to encourage its produc- 
tion. It is going to take some findings of this sort—and incidentally, 
the Ohio station is doing somewhat similar work in cooperation with 
the packing plant in Columbus—to get some sound facts that there is 
a justifiable premium there which the packer can afford to pay that 
will make this an attractive proposition to the farmer to switch to 
the meat-type hog. 

Mr. Santancewo. I was trying to find out what test was made. 
What was the test that was made to indicate that the consumer would 
pay a premium for the meat-type hog? 

Dr. Exrtna. Well, first it is in terms of the actual cutout value of 
the carcasses, the percentage of fat and lean involved in the carcass, 
and then the price differential that the consumer would pay as these 
cuts are exhibited in the showcases in the market. 

Dr. Suaw. Exhibited at different prices. 

Dr. Exrinc. Yes. In other words, when there was a price differ- 
ential established on these leaner cuts, it would show that the con- 
sumer would, even with a price differential there, prefer and pay the 
difference for these leaner cuts. 

Mr. Santance.o. I wonder whether that is so. And that is why I 
am asking you to give us what tests you made, because from our ex- 
ploration of the subject, it seems that the packers lump the lard-type 
hog with the meat-type hog and sell it to the public as the same thing, 
and unless it is a discriminating consumer he doesn’t know the dif- 
ference. 

Dr. Exrtnc. These were controlled tests where they actually put 
into the showcase identifiable cuts from the two types of hogs, they 
put the price differential on the cuts, and then left it up to the con- 
sumer to see what they would select. These studies showed, and there 
— mee similar studies with beef to show that the consumers gener- 
ally will—— 
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Mr. Santanceo. Let’s stick with pork. I am interested in pork. 

Dr. Exrine. All right. In this case, in the meat-type hog, the tests 
conducted by the Indiana station shows that the consumer would in 
fact pay a price differential for the superior cuts from the meat-type 
hog. 

Mr. Santanceto. Was there any advertisement on the package 
that it was a meat-type hog product, or was it just a difference in 
price? 

Dr. Evrrnc. I would have to get further details as to that test. 

Mr. Santance.o. I would appreciate it, sir, if you would send me 
the information, or put it in the record, as to what the exact test was. 

Dr. Evrmne. I would be glad to supply it. 

Mr. Santancero. Because while we are trying to advocate the pro- 
motion of a meat-type hog, I think that neither the public nor the 
packer has been convinced that it means much, and also I am not 
convinced that the chainstore fellow thinks it means much. 

Dr. Evrtne. I know there has been skepticism on that point. 

Mr. Santancero. T think you ought to put it in the record at this 
point, and give us what the test was. 

Dr. Exrrne. All right, I will give you as much detail as I can on 
thet. 

Mr. Santancrro. We have been going on the belief that the con- 
sumer who purchases it would be—would pay a premium for it. How- 
ever, among the trade and the packers there is a feeling that they 
may not be able to nay it. Tf they paid a premium the farmer might 
be able to sort their meat-type hogs, but up to this point I haven’t 
seen any definite tendency to doso. And TI would like to find out what 
tests were made. and the results of that test. 

Dr. Eurtna. T would be glad to supply that. 

Mr. Sawranarro. Thank you, sir. 

No further questions. 

(The material referred to follows:) 





INDIANA EXPERIMENT STATION RESEARCH ON MARKETING BuTcHER Hocs sy DFFI- 
NITE Live GRADES BASFD ON VARIATIONS IN TYPE AND DEGREE OF FATNESS 


An Indiana station study of costs and returns of marketing meat-type hogs 
as price-differentiated pork showed that meat-type hogs brought $4.74 more 
per hog than average hogs. Increased proportions of the higher priced lean 
cuts vielded an extra $1.04 per meat-type hog. An increase in the price of 
meat-tyne pork euts over regular pork prices yielded an additional $3.70 per 
ment-type hog. However, increased costs, principally extra labor and live grad- 
ing errors when the hogs were purchased at 50 cents per hundredweight price 
premiums, anproximated $1.29 per ?20-nound hog. This left a net difference 
of $8.54 per hog. or approximately $1.60 per hundredweight. Although meat- 
type hogs are somewhat more valuable on the basis of a greater proportion of 
hither priced lean cuts, a more significant feature is that consumers did pay 
a higher price for the meat-type than for regular pork. 

The Tndiana report further revealed: 

1. That 23 hog buyers (on a large central Indiana market) were only ahout 
nereent securate in estimating live grades and dressing percentages of 

slaughter hogs. Training programs with buyers showed that buyer ability 

to grade live hogs could he improved. 

2 Tht on 72 loeal Indiana hog markets. 28 percent paid the same price for 
all healthv hogs of the same weight. The other 72 nereent paid more for 
lean-tvne than for fat hors. The nremium paid for U.S. No. 1 hogs over 
™S. No. 2 hogs varied widely: averaged 42 cents per 100 pounds when and 
where paid. Apparently inability of buyers to judge live hog quality accurately 
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plus volume operations by packers resulted in this lack of price premium, 
though meat-type hogs yield a higher percentage of the higher priced cuts. 

3. That production, buying, slaughtering, and merchandising of meat-type 
hogs can be put together in a coordinated total process, Experimentally this 
is now being done: (a) Trained buyers carefully sort out meat-type hogs at 
the markets; (b) a cooperating packer pays 50 cents a hundred premium for 
the selected hogs, slaughters them separately, grades carcasses, Wholesales cuts ; 
(ec) a cooperating group of five supermarkets retails this selected product as 
Tend-R-Lean pork. Consumer preference for this superior product is being 
measured. Amount of price premium consumers will pay is being determined. 
Preliminary results show that when the meat-type price was 10 percent above 
the regular pork price, consumers spent about 40 cents of each pork dollar for the 
meat-type product while about 60 cents was spent for the non-meat-type product. 

Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Horan? 

Mr. Horan. I might say that at one time out there we saw them 
sorting on the rail, ‘and they were getting, I don’t know, about 150 
to 200 carcasses out of about 2,800 that they slaughtered, and those 
were going into a new brand name by one of the ‘principal packers. 

They were not sure that they were getting any—that it was a sound 
business proposition yet. However, the interest in the meat-type 
hog apparently stems from the importation into this country of 
barley- fed hogs from Canada. And their work up there in Canada 
is largely based upon a University of Minnesota bulletin that was put 
out in 1923. So we exported the know-how, and now we are paying 
a premium for Canadian bacon. And in my district the boys are 
going into this thing in a large way, starting in, and there is one 
packer out there that actually sorts on the rail, and classifies the car- 
casses and pays the farmer on that basis. That concern is the Cascade 
Packing Co. of Salem, Oreg. And it is a big field, it is an interesting 
one. Mr. Marshall and I had a visit with Mr. Sc ott Barr, who may 
possibly come before this committee and give us his experiences 

However, they are not getting paid a premium. They are ge tting 
a true meat-type hog. A lot of them are dressing out at less than 
200 pounds but they are feeding barley. And I think the presence 
of this experiment in Indiana was ranked cloudy, because, of course, 
that is corn country. I think that this business of consumer accept- 
ance belongs in Dr. Stiebeling’s Department eventually, or in Oris 
Well’s Division in Marketing. ~ And studies possibly might be valuable 
in that field. 

RESEARCH IN HAWAII 


Say, why isn’t Hawaii listed here as an experimental station ? 

Dr, Exrine. I am not sure what you refer to. Perhaps you mean 
the territorial division ? . 

Mr. Horan. Yes. 

Dr. Exrine. The explanation 1 is that there is no direct Federal pro- 
gram in Hawaii. Hawaii shares in grant funds the same as any other 
St: ite experiment station, but the reference there in the explanatory 
notes to Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, those are three 
locations where, in addition to the grant funds, there i is a direct Fed- 
eral program. 

Mr. Horan. Well, we do participate, though, in cooperation with 
industry over there. 

Dr. Exmne. The Hawaii Experment Station participates in the 
grant fund program the same as 
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a Horan. That is an industry-run experiment station, the one for 
sugar, I don’t know about pineapple. 

on Ex1inG. There is a university experiment station, a land-grant 
station in Hawaii the same as in every other State. 

Mr. Horan. I haven’t looked into this, I think they are progressive 
over there, I would just like to have a little more enlightenment, when 
we get into this, Dr. Elting, about what is going on in Hawaii, be- 
cause probably ¢ heir sugar indus stry 1s as progressive as any we have. 

However, there are some cooperative field stations in which you par- 
ticipate, I know that. I just raised that for information. 


HUMANE SLAUGHER RESEARCH 


Now, regarding this humane slaghter matter, one packinghouse 
broke ground for a new packing plant to replace the one built in 1887, 
which they are still using. That h: appened when we were there. 

And there was some reference to their killing floor, and they were 
going to use gas. And in another packinghouse we saw the Reming- 
ton stunner—is that what they call it ¢ 

Dr. Ciarkson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horan. And they are working now on one that is run by air, 
so they don’t have to buy all those cartridges. They use a lot of 
vartridges in. one of those packinghouses, and it runs into money. 

And the Remington people are working on that. We took a quick 
look at $250,000 for research in that field and really wonder about it. 

We oo don’t know what you are going to learn with that. How- 
ever, when we get to that—I know Dr. Clarkson did not like that 
humane slaughter bill when it was before us, he really didn’t like it. 
So we are expecting a little cooperation there. 


DWARF HYBRID WHEAT 


I wanted to ask Dr. Byerly to alert one of his boys tomorrow when 
it gets around to me, I want to know more about this new dwarf 
nybrid wheat that we have out in the State of Washington that pro- 
duces under fertilization 136 bushels to the acre. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to have all the facts you know about it, Dr. Byerly, 
when we get to it. 

Dr. Byerty. All right. 

Mr. Narcuer. We will adjourn until 1 o’clock tomorrow afternoon. 


Tuurspay, Fesruary 26, 1959. 
STATEMENT OF ApMiNIsrrATOR, ARS 
Mr. Wurirren. The committee will come to order. I believe, Dr. 
Shaw, we had completed our questions of Mr. Peterson. Do you 
have a special statement that you would like to make at this time? 


Dr. Suaw. Yes, I do, sir. 
Mr. Wurrren. Would you care to make it now 4 


Poutrrine Researcu To Work 


Dr. Suaw. I want to use a few charts, Mr. Chairman, in my dis- 
cussion. Over the years, this committee has had a considerable inter- 
est, and a continuing interest, in the practical application of our 
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research results, and so today I want to discuss a few examples of the 
way we are putting research to work. 

Mr. Wuirren. Dr. Shaw, we would be pleased to have you put such 
of these charts as are appropriate in the record at the proper points. 
Such others as might not, we would appreciate your working them 
out in table form to convey the same story. 

Dr. SHaw. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. We will do that. 


IMPROVED ALFALFA VARIETIES 


To illustrate research for the improvement of crops, I have chosen 
new alfalfa varieties. ‘These new alfalfa varieties are as much im- 
proved over the old varieties as hybrid corn is over open pollinated 
corn. 

We have had some of them for a number of years, but they have not 
been widely used because of insufficient seed. For example, in 1949 
we had only 214 million pounds of certified alfalfa seed for all varie- 
ties available for the farmers. This year we have increased certified 
alfalfa seed up to 48 million pounds for farmers to plant. The in- 
crease is due to a research developed plan for supervising the produc- 
tion, processing, and marketing of the alfalfa and other forage crop 
seed. 

(The chart on improved alfalfa varieties is as follows :) 


IMPROVED 
ALFALFA VARIETIES 


M 





1949 1959 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION SEED PROJECT 


Dr. SuHaw. The next is what we call our national] foundation seed 
project, and the project really begins with the breeders. When one 
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of the plant breeders in the Agricultural Research Service or the agri- 
cultural experiment stations believes he has a new variety of particular 
merit, he calls it to the attention of a committee which represents the 
national foundation seed project. They evaluate it. 

If they find that it does have merit and should be distributed to 
farmers, they take the breeder’s seed and arrange through State seed 
foundations for qualified growers and seedmen to make the first build- 
up of the seed. This results in what we call foundation seed. 

The foundation seed again is handled through the project and is 
put out to a still larger group of growers and seedmen for the second 
build up into what we call registered seed. The registered seed goes 
to an even wider group of growers and seedmen for the fina] build up 
of certified seed, that moves into the seed trade and to farmers. 

Along with the work on the project, we carry on an active educa- 
tional program to acquaint farmers with the new varieties that will 
be available, and what their characteristics are. This is done in a 
number of ways—through the Department of Agriculture and the 
State agriculture experiment station bulletins and leaflets, in ad- 
vertising by the trade, in press releases and articles in trade journals, 
through announcements over TV and radio, movies, and other de- 
vices that are used by the Extension Service in their meetings with 
farmers to explain the merits of these new varieties. 

(The chart on the national foundation seed project is as follows :) 
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VERNAL ALFALFA 


Dr. SHaw. An example of the progress made in the program is vernal 
alfalfa. This is a variety that was developed for the northern half of 
the United States particularly for high production and winter hardi- 
ness, but it also stands up well to early cutting and relatively heavy 
grazing. The breeders released this variety in 1952. By 1954 we had 
9.2 million pounds of certified seed. This was almost as much seed as 
the whole quantity of certified seed of all new alfalfa varieties available 
in 1949 when the National Foundation seed project was started. In sub- 
sequent years, the supplies of vernal alfalfa were built up more. In 
1957 we produced 7.9 million pounds of certified vernal alfalfa seed 
for farmers to plant in 1958, Today with five superior varieties— 
atlantic, buffalo, narragansett, ranger, vernal—we have enough seed 
to plant one-third of all the alfalfa acreage in the United States. 
Farmers are turning to these new varieties just as rapidly as they 
turned to hybrid corn a few years ago. 

(The chart on vernal alfalfa is as follows:) 


VERNAL ALFALFA 


1952 RELEASED BY BREEDERS 
1953 SEED INCREASE BEGUN 
1954 2.2 MIL.LB. 








1955 4.8 MIL. LB. 





1956 6.3 MIL. LB. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF DAIRY COWS 


Dr. Suaw. pe an example of our research to increase livestock effi- 
ciency, I have selected the improvement of dairy cows. Our research 
has shown that the capac ity of dairy cows to produce milk is inherited 
and that the surest and quickest way of increasing production capacity 
in a herd is through the use of proved sires that have demonstrated 
their genetic ability to get daughters that will consistently out-pro- 
duce their dams. 

To get these results into use, requires the collection of individual 
dairy cow production records needed to prove sires, and also keeping 
dairymen informed about the proved sires. 

The dairymen themselves have a large share of the responsibility 
in the project in that they collect their own cow production records 
as members of the local dairy herd improvement association. 

The extension dairy specialist advises with the dairymen on the 
keeping of records and also on improved methods of herd manage- 
ment. The Artificial Breeders Association also cooperates in the 
program. All of the production records that are collected in the 
States are finally sent to the Agricultural Research Service for analy- 
sis. This provides a constant flow of information. 

In the last 20 years, we have developed breeding data on a quarter 
of a million bulls and we have proved 60,000 sires. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Do you have any idea of how many of those 60,000 
sires are now in use? Do you have any records on those? 

Dr. SHaw. There are records, but I don’t remember the exact num- 
ber that are currently in use. 

Mr. Micner. What is the criteria for a proved sire ? 

Dr. Suaw. You establish the genetic character of a sire through 
testing a sufficient number of his daughters. Their production re- 
cords are compared with their dams to see whether he raised the pro- 
duction of the daughters above their dams. 

The proved sire might or might not raise the production of the 
daughters, but you will have the. genetic proof as to whether he did 
or not, and the ones that did, the breeders would be able to use. 

The benefits of these superior sires are brought to dairymen through 
artificial breeding. We now have 75 artificial breeding units through- 
out the United States. In 1957 they used 2,600 sires,.and each sire 
bred an average of 2,284 cows, giving a total of some 6 million cows 
that were serviced. The daughters of the proved sires exceeded the 
“aooenargg of their dams by 678 pounds of milk and 37 pounds of 

utterfat. 

The results of the program demonstrate its value. The milk that 
was produced by 30 cows back in 1925 can today be produeed by 20 
cows. In other words, we have increased the productive capacity of 

cows by some 50 percent. The gains made through the use of breed- 
ing, feeding, disease control, and improved management principles 
has made the difference. 

(The charts on dairy berd improvement follow :) 
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RESULTS COUNT 





TO PRODUCE 
SAME 
AMOUNT 

OF MILK 





GAINS MADE THROUGH USE 

OF BREEDING, FEEDING, 

DISEASE CONTROL AND | 
MANAGEMENT PRINCIPLES | 


DEVELOPED | 
AND TESTED 
BY RESEARCH 


Dr. Suaw. This performance testing that has been so important in 
dairy improvement is now being used to an increasing extent with 
poultry and swine and with beef cattle. 

Mr. Wuirren. If the dairy farmers had to feed 30 cows to get the 
production, the situataion would be that much worse than it now is, 
would it not? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir. Still greater gains are possible. 

The average cow in the Dairy Herd Improvement Association in 
1957 produced 9,894 pounds of milk and 389 pounds of butterfat as 
compared with the average for all cows in the United States of 6,162 
pounds of milk and 235 pounds of butterfat. 

(A further chart on dairy herd improvement is as follows:) 
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GREATER GAIN 
POSSIBLE 


1957 - AVERAGE OF DHIA COWS 


9,894 LBS. OF MILK 
389 LBS. OF BUTTERFAT 
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RESEARCH ON STUBBLE MULCH TILLAGE 


Dr. SHaw. In our research to conserve soil and water, we work very 
closely with the Soil Conservation Service and other agencies that 
have responsibilities in this field. Some of our research involves 
tillage practices. As a specific example of work in which we are 
engaged jointly with SCS and ACP, I would like to discuss stubble 
mulch tillage, which is a practice that has proved important in the 
Great Plains for preventing wind erosion. Wind erosion can be seri- 
ous in years when wind and weather both combine to favor it. 

The amount of damage in the year 1957-58 was not overly great— 
4 million acres—but in other recent years we have had as much as 10 
to 16 million acres that have been damaged. This problem has 
demanded and received quite a little attention. 

The results of our research in ARS and in the State experiment 
stations have shown the value of stubble mulch in preventing wind 
erosion, and, therefore, the practice has increased. 

As a result of our studies showing the benefit of stubble mulch, 
the practice has increased. In 1957, 7.1 million acres of stubble mulch 
were initiated under ACP as contrasted with an average of just under 
4 million acres back in 1945 to 1954. 

(The chart on stubble mulch is as follows :) 
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Dr. Suaw. We do not have all the answers on stubble mulch tillage 
yet but recent research and systematic cooperation between ARS and 
the Soil Conservation Service is helping to get the results into use very 
rapidly. 

A field guide for the practical application of wind erosion control 
research in the Great Plains was issued by the Soil Conservation 
Service last August, following a meeting between research specialists 
in ARS, the State experiment station scientists and representatives 
from Soil Conservation, to discuss the latest findings in wind erosion 
control and the place of stubble mulch tillage in that control. 

Meetings such as this between our research people and operations 
people in SCS represents one of the very real ways we are getting 
research into immediate application. In addition, there are other 
publications which represent our formal system for continuing coop- 
eration with the Soil Conservation Service. 

There are two annual reports. One of these is from the Soil Con- 
servation Service to us telling us what their needs for research are. 
The other one is our report back to them telling what we are doing to 
meet their needs. These are supplemented by quarterly reports on 
progress in soil and water conservation research and by technical re- 
ports, such as the one on soil conditions that influence wind erosion. 
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WEED CONTROL CHEMICALS 


One of the innovations that research has given agriculture in the 
last 15 years is weed control chemicals that help very much to reduce 
the loss from weeds. We estimate that weeds cost farmers about the 
same amount that insects do, and that they are more costly than plant 
diseases. 

They deprive the crops of moisture and nutrients. They require 
extra tillage, and they are expensive to control. 2,4-D, the first 
modern selective herbicide, was discovered in 1944, and it has set the 
stage for a whole new tec hnology in weed control. 

(The chart on production of 2,4-D is as follows:) 


PRODUCTION OF 2,4-D 
ure 34 MILLION 
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28 MILLION 
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14 MILLION 
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1944 1950 1952 1957 


Mr. Marsnaty. Might I ask you, Dr. Shaw, what success you are 
having with herbicides in controlling weeds in soybeans? 

Dr. Suaw. I am not certain whether Dr. Byerly would have an 
answer to that question. 

Mr. Marsuay. We will wait until we come to Dr. Byerly then. 

Dr. Suaw. We have had success in finding herbicides that we can 
use with the broadleaf plants. You know that was one of our early 
problems. We have now found chemicals that will not hurt the 
broadleaf plants, and yet will curb the weeds. We will have to sup- 
ply you for the record the specifics on the soybean problem 

Mr. Wurrren. We would be glad to have it. 

Mr. Marsuatt. Yes. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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WEED CONTROL INVESTIGATIONS IN SOYBEANS 


The research in progress for the control of weeds in soybeans involves an 
evaluation of preplanting, preemergence, and postemergence heribicidal treat- 
ment, the rotational use of herbicides and mixtures of herbicides alone and in 
combination with cultural, crop competition, crop rotation, and other methods 
of weed control to determine the efficiency of heribicidal treatment. 

The work is being conducted at Beltsville, Md., and in cooperation with the 
Georgia, Mississippi, and Missouri Agricultural Experiment Stations. 

At present the formulations PCP, DNBP, NPA, and CDAA have shown some 
promise as preemergence sprays for the control of weeds in soybeans. How- 
ever, all of these compounds possess limitations which have prevented their 
wide-scale use. In 1958 at Beltsville, Md., two new methoxy substituted triazine 
herbicides showed outstanding promise as preemergence sprays for weed con- 
trol in soybeans, They gave excellent control of annual broad-leaved weeds and 
weed grasses at rates of application which cause little or no injury to soybeans 
under soil and rainfall conditions normally resulting in injury from currently 
available preemergence herbicides. A third new chemical, EPTC, also gave 
excellent control of weeds in soybeans when applied as a soil- incorporated pre- 
planting treatment. The development of these three new herbicides represents 
excellent progress in the development of more efficient weed control methods in 
soybeans. 

Excellent progress has been made in developing fundamental information on 
how herbicides kill weeds and in developing an understanding of the selective 
action of herbicides. Fundamental research of this type will aid in the develop- 
ment of more selective herbicides for weed control in soybeans. 

Dr. Suaw. The production of 2,4-D reached 14 million pounds 
in 1950 and doubled again to 28 million pounds in 1952. In 1957, 
we produced 34 million pounds having a sales value of some $40 
million. 

Farmers in 1957 used 2,4-D and others of these new chemicals on 
about 3514 million acres. That includes 18 million acres of small 
grains, 12 million acres of corn, 24% million acres of pasture and 
rangeland, and 3 million acres of other crops. 

Because this field of research is a relatively new one, the chemicals 
are changing rapidly and the methods of applying them are also 
changing. We have prepared a special report designed particularly 
for Extension Service — , and the county agents, to help them 
give the farmer up-to-date information on chemical weed control. 

This report and other technical bulletins are also furnished to farm 
yapers, radio and TV, and to trade journals. They cooperate also 


in bringing this information to farmers and keeping them up to date. 


RESEARCH IN SUPPORT OF MEDITERRRANEAN FRUIT FLY ERADICATION 
PROGRAM 


Our regulatory programs in the Agricultural Research Service, 
which are based on research, also have an important part to play in 
getting research results into use. 

An example of this is the eradication campaign against the Medi- 
terranean fruit fly. Just a year ago yesterday Federal and State 
authorities wiped out the last traces of the Medfly in the United 
States. The Medfly is perhaps the world’s worst fruit insect pest. 
It was discovered in Florida in 1956. It threatened not only Florida, 
but the fruit growers in the entire southern half of the United States. 

If we had attempted to live with this pest, it would have cost farm- 
ers millions of dollars every year. It seemed that the best course was 
to eradicate it. 
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Mr. Wuirren. Doctor, with respect to this increased production of 
milk cows to where 20 dairy cows produce the same amount of milk 
as 30 used to, I made the comment earlier that the farmers’ plight 
would be much worse if he had to handle 30 cows instead of 20. 

Another side of that would be that the increased cost would be 
passed on to the consumer, which would raise prices to the consumer. 
You have just made mention of what this Mediterranean fruit fly 
would have cost those that produce the fruit. The other side is that, 
not only would it have had that disastrous effect on the farmers, but it 
would have created a shortage of fruit, which in turn would have 
limited the availability of fruit and would have greatly increased 
the price of such fruit as was available, would it not? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, it would. It would have increased the price with- 
out question, and it would have seriously affected the quality of the 
fruit, because with the Medfly, it is next to impossible to put fruit on 
the market that does not have larva in the fruit. 

This was a rather sizable problem, and at the height of the in- 
festation, the fly occupied almost the entire southern half of Florida, 
taking in some 28 counties. It took us 20 months to eradicate the fly, 
and the cost was $10 million in Federal and State funds. 

Agricultural Research Service research developed a new insecticide- 
bait spray that made the eradication possible. It had an insecticide as 
the base combined with a yeast-protein bait, which the entomologists 
have found is particularly attractive to the Medfly. The flies would 
search out the bait, and when they ate it, the insecticide would kill 
them. 

One of the key elements in this campaign was a new attractant 
turned out by our laboratory in Hawaii just about 3 or 4 weeks 
before we found the Medfly in the United States. 

This new attractant—which is a powerful lure to the male Medfly— 
was used in 50,000 traps placed strategically over Florida and the ad- 
aa States to help us spot the infestations quickly. They also 
1elped us measure the progress of the eradication efforts. 

(The chart showing area of Medfly infestation is as follows:) 
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EXTENT OF MEDFLY 






1956 


28 COUNTIES 
INFESTED 


Dr. Suaw. The educational program in connection with the 
eradication campaign was very effective, and very helpful. State and 
Federal people cooperated to prepare movies, leaflets, and bulletins 
for the Extension Service to use to explain the program. 

They also prepared mounted specimens of the fly in plastic and 
distributed them so that the people would know what the Medfly 
looked like. 

They arr: anged conferences with growers and with civie and other 
groups ‘0 e xpl: iin the program and put up notices on the quarantines 
in all the air, rail, and bus terminals. They prepared leaflets for 
the tourists that were distributed by the hotels and motels in the 
ares 

The news papers and radio and TV were most helpful. They car- 
ried news stories every day and spot announcements on TV and radio. 
They explained the spray schedules that were followed, and all in 
all, they helped to build up an understanding public opinion and 
tolerant attitude toward the program which helped us immeasurably 
in completing the job. 


DEVELOPMENT OF WASH-AND-WEAR COTTONS EXPANDS MARKET 
FOR COTTON 


As an example, of our research to widen the use for farm products, 
I have selected two examples. The first of these is wash-and-wear 
cottons. It took wash-and-wear cottons about 30 years to become 
big business. The first experiments with resin treatment of cotton 
for wash and wear were begun in England back in 1928. In 1941 
our new southern laboratory at New Orleans, began basic and applied 
research on resin-treated cotton. 
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Industry was also conducting research and the first wrinkle- 
resistant wash-and-wear cottons reached the market in quantity about 
1947. Since 1954 production of these cottons has been increasing 

rapidly, and today you can find wash-and-wear cotton wearing ap- 
parel in every clothing store. 
(The chart on use of fibers ine lothing is as follows:) 


WASH-AND-WEAR 


HAS HELPED COTTON 
GAIN LARGER SHARE 
OF APPAREL MARKET 


61% 
COTTON 
(4.0 MIL. 
BALES) 





1947 1956 


INCREASE IN COTTON 
USE FOR APPAREL: 


3 MILLION BALES 


This chart shows the relative market for all fibers used in the 
apparel market in the 2 years 1947 and 1956. You will see that the 
increase in the total apparel market has gone up about one-third in 
that period of time, but cotton has inc reased even more, going from 
2.7 million bales to 4 million bales. In other words in 1947 we had 56 
percent of the total apparel market for cotton. That was increased 
to 61 percent in 1956. 

The increase in cotton use for apparel was 1.3 million bales. Now, 
we cannot claim that all of this increase was des to wash-and-wear 
cottons, but knowing the severe competition that cotton has from 
synthetics, we feel that wash-and-wear was an important factor in 
pushing up the increased use of cotton. f 

Mr. Marsnati. When you use cotton in a blending process like tha at, 
has that changed the demand in any way for the ‘different types of 


| fiber ? 2 


339138—59—pt. 2 
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Dr. Suaw. The cotton used in shirts that are given the resin treat- 
ment, still has all of the same characteristics and appearance to the 
wearer that the cotton without the treatment does. 

I mean he looks on it as a cotton shirt, but the fact that it can be 
washed and worn without ironing has been a considerable factor in 
its use. 


Mr. Marsnauy. The cotton you are talking about then is not blended | 


with other materials? It is still straight cotton? 

Dr. Snaw. It is straight cotton. It could be blended, but the cotton 
Iam talking about now isstraight cotton. 

Mr. Marsuaru. I missed that point. Iam sorry. 

Dr. SHaw. It looks like we are going to have a still further expan- 
sion in the market for cotton wash-and-wear. It is estimated that in 
1958, 21% billion square yards of cotton were treated with resin, for 
wash and wear, and that is more than twice the amount that was 
treated the year before. It is estimated by leaders in industry that 
this year we will have 4 billion square yards of cotton treated with the 
wash-and-wear resins. That would mean that two-thirds of all the 
cotton that goes into apparel will be given the wash-and-wear 
treatment. 

This research was brought to industry through publication in 
scientific and trade journals, through our agricultural research mag- 
azine, and by our scientists working closely with the National Cotton 
Council and other industry groups to bring the findings to them and 
to sneed un the application of the results. 

Our southern laboratory has approached the resin treatment from 
a new angle. This consisted of treating the finished garment rather 
than the yard goods. In this way, you can put permanent creases and 
pleats into the garment at the time you give it the wash-and-wear 
treatment. They will remain in it through washings and dryings, 
and. of course, the garment does not require ironing. 

(The chart on tests of resin treatment is as follows :) 
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TESTS PROVE 
PRACTICAL USE 


COTTON SHIRT 


LOOKS GOOD AFTER 
5| TRIPS THROUGH 


WASHER & DRIER 


> DRESS WITH PLEATS 


. IN PERFECT SHAPE AFTER 
7 WASHINGS & DRYINGS IN 
HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT 


LO 








TESTS CONDUCTED AT SOUTHERN UTILIZATION LABORATORY 


Dr. Suaw. Here is a chart that shows a shirt that was given this 
treatment, and it still looks good after 51 trips through the washer 
and drier. 

Here is a woman’s dress with pleats. A test in the southern labora- 
tory shows it is still in perfect shape after seven washings and 
dryings in ordinary household laundry equipment; and, of course, 
either of these garments could have had a lot more trips through the 
washer and would have still held their fresh appearance. 

This new technique of treating the finished garments is being de- 
veloped for adoption by the drycleaning industry through a research 
contract with the National Institute of Dry Cleaning. "The institute 
has found that any washable cotton can be given the wash-and-wear 
treatment at reasonable cost. This process is now ready for com- 
mercial application, and several drycleaners are now trying it out. 


UTILIZATION RESEARCH TO BROADEN MARKET FOR ANIMAL FATS 


Another example of our research to broaden the markets for agri- 
cultural products is our work with inedible animal fats. As you know, 
the traditional market for these inedible fats was in soap, but after 
the war the synthetic detergents cut into the market for these fats. 
Back in 1948, 75 percent of all inedible fats were still going into the 
soap market, but today only 26 percent go into the soap market. 
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It was, therefore, necessary to try to find some new uses for these fats. 
The biggest use that we have found for the fats is in feed. In re- 
search that was worked out for us under contract by the American 
Meat Institute, the institute found that fats added to ‘eeds increased 
the feeding efliciency and also increased the palatability of the feed. 

Today commerci: il broiler feeds are carr ying around 2 to 3 percent | 
of added fat, and fat is also moving into other feeds and into pet 
food. Work being done at our eastern laboratory in Philadelphia 
is attempting to broaden the industrial markets for fat. The labora- 
tory has worked out a new plasticizer or plastic softener from animal 
fats by a chemical] treatment that yields epoxidized fats. 

These epoxidized fats are now being used in items such as raincoats, 
umbrellas and garden hose, which make the articles more pliable. 
They do not dry ‘out or crack or leak. | 

( The chart on the new plasticizer is as follows:) 

| 





USING FATS 
TO IMPROVE PLASTICS 


NEW PLASTICIZER 
FROM FATS 
ae 










CAN BE BUILT INTO 
PLASTIC MOLECULE 






ARS RESEARCH 











MAKES TOUGH, PLIBLE 
PLASTICS THAT LAST LONGER 


Mr. Wuitren. May we ask you a question at this point: we read 
the report of the President’s Special Commission a few years ago for 
Industrial Uses of Agricultural Commodities. 

This committee had a check made on that report; and as I recall 
the testimony, the findings were that the special committee did not 
have before it the results of any study on what you were already 
doing in this field. 

It. was my own conclusion, and I think it was concurred in by 
most members of the subcommittee, that in most instances the present 
source of raw material for these products was coming at such a pace 
that there was very little outlet for agricultural commodities at any- 
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thing like a reasonable price. In other words, that committee did 
not start off by determining whether manufacturers paid enough for 
raw materials to be interested in agricultural products as a replace- 
ment. 

Could you give us any indication as to whether this offers any real 
outlet for fats at a reasonable price? Or is it just something that 
could be done if fats were eventually sold at a very low price? 

Dr. Suaw. You have put your finger on one of the most important 
problems in finding industrial outlets for agricultural products, and 
that is the cost of the raw material. 

Mr. Wuirren. You say “cost,” but do you not think “price” is 
the word? 

Dr. Suaw. Price. We are competing with petroleum in many of 
these uses, and butane can be bought for 5 cents a gallon. They can 
make many of the things out of it that we can make out of agricul- 
tural products. 

Mr. Wuirren. Can you give us some idea as to what prices you 
would have to have to make it attractive to industry to buy these? 

Mr. Suaw. These products from fats are going into commercial 
production right at the present time. 

Mr. Wurrren. That means they are paying the prevailing prices 
for fats? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes. Actually we have raised the price on fats by our 
research that I will show in another chart. 

What we have to do in this field is to find some use that will pay 
the price that has to be paid in order to get the product produced. 

These epoxidized fats are being used now, I would say in the order 
of 25 to 30 million pounds a year currently going into this plastic 
market. 

The most recent development in this same field is also work up at 
our eastern laboratory where they figured out a way to add the fat 
right into the chemical molecule of the plastic. The completed result 
of this is called vinyl stearate. It makes a tough, durable plastic 
that lasts longer and wears better. 

Already about 2 million pounds of fats are going into this use. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question there? 

Mr. Wuirren. Certainly, Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Horan. The first plastic that we had was not too successful 
as artificial leather. Those were not too tough. Is this an improve- 
ment on that condition ? 

Dr. Suaw. One of the problems has been getting pliability. When 
they got pliability, you remember that a lot of plastics would even- 
tually leak. They would get sticky. If they did not have a plasti- 
cizer in it, it would harden and crack, and so on. 

This development has the advantage that we have combined the 
fat right into the molecule, and it cannot leak out. In other words, 
we have got one where the plasticizer is built right into the molecule, 
so this should have considerable promise. 

(The chart on new uses for animal fats is as follows :) 
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NEW APPLICATIONS 


FOR INEDIBLE ANIMAL FATS, 1958 


FEEDS 
900 MIL LB. 


SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER 
EMULSIFIERS 
VINYL & OTHER 
PLASTICS = 70 MIL.LB. 


30 MIL.LB. 
Lanaieneied 


As this chart shows, we have 500 million pounds of fats now going 
into feeds, we have 30 million pounds going into vinyl plastics, ; and 
we have about 70 million pounds into ‘other uses, the principal one 
being for emulsifiers in the production of synthetic rubber. 

All of these new uses combined along with our export markets for 
inedible fats have kept the price relatively stable at about 6 cents a 
pound, which is considerably higher than it was at the earlier period. 

This research was brought to the industry again through scientific 
and trade journals, and through our scientists ‘working directly with 
the manufacturers. At each one of our four utilization laborator ies, 
we maintain close liaison with industry, and that helps us to get more 
rapid adoption of our research results. 

All of our research benefits consumers, at least indirectly; but now 
I would like to show three areas of research of direct benefit to the 
consumer. 
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CONCENTRATED ORANGE JUICE 








FROZEN 








The first of these is frozen concentrated orange juice. This is one 
of the outstanding developments in the food processing industry in 
the last 15 years. The work on this process was begun in 1943 as a 
Soper ative project between the Florida Citrus Commission and the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture at our Winter Haven Laboratory in 
F lor ida. 

One of the key findings that lead to the success of this development 
was the discovery that adding back a small amount of fresh juice to 
the concentrate gives the concentrate the fresh flavor and taste that is 
characteristic of fresh j juice. 

Within 2 years after research began on this process, we had a proc- 
ess that was ready for commercial application. 
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The first results were announced to the processors in November of 
1944 in scientific and trade journals. A public service patent had 
already been applied for at that time. 

Further articles in the scientific and trade press explained to the 
manufacturers what the process was and also the consumer reaction to 
the new product. 

(The chart showing increased production of frozen concentrated 
orange juice is as follows :) 


FROZEN CONCENTRATED 
ORANGE JUICE 


RESEARCH BEGUN MIL. GAL. 






1ST PUBLICATION OF 
RESEARCH RESULTS 


COMMERCIAL 
PRODUCTION 


43 1945 1950 1955 57 


Dr. Suaw. The production of the concentrates started in 1945. The 
output was relatively low for the first few seasons, but in 1948 it 
started shooting up rapidly, and in 1957 we produced 75 million gal- 
lons of concentrate. At the same time the citrus growers doubled 
their production of oranges, and half of the total production now goes 
into the production of concentrate. 

This development has meant at least $100 million a year to the 
growers, and the sales value of this concentrate is more than $300 
million annually. 

Mr. Wurrren. Could I interrupt you there, Doctor? Has that 
tended to level out the business of the citrus people? This was an up 
and down business, with heavy production one year and light produc- 
tion the next. 

Dr. Suaw. It is one of of the real values in that it stabilized the 
marketing season, and they can keep prices at a more even level; and 
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as you are indicating, with a high production in one year and low one 
the next, they can even out the market more or less. 

Mr. Wuitren. The point I am making is that this has been annually 
beneficial to those in the business as well as members of the buying 
public. 

Mr. Horan. May I ask one question. Are you continuing any re- 
search on frozen grapefruit juice 

Dr. Suaw. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. That has not been solved yet. 

Dr. Suaw. We have that in commercial production, but it has not 
had anything like the success of the orange juice. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Natcher and I were told down there and they told 
us they did not get the consumer acceptance of the grapefruit juice 
that they did the orange. 

Dr. SHaw. That is true. It is in commercial production but it has 
not had the same consumer acceptance. 

Mr. Pererson. Might I make an observation. This program has 
saved the Government a great deal of money. As you will recall in 
the fruit business from time to time we have had to use different pro- 
grams to move fruit. 

We have had export payments made by the Government, we have 
had purchase programs under the school lunch program, as well as 
marketing agreement and order programs. Where we have a com- 
mercial market, these Government-supported programs have not been 
necessary. The research work which led to frozen orange juice con- 
centrate has perhaps doubled the commercial market. I believe this 
has made public supported programs to assist orange growers largely 
unnecessary. 

Mr. Horan. To say nothing of better tax revenue from Florida. 

Mr. Pererson. Correct. 

Dr. Saw. This 75 million gallon production would seem like a 
lot of orange juice, but it is still only enough to give one 4-ounce glass 
of orange juice a week to every man, woman, and child in the United 
States. It would seem like we ought to be able to increase the mar- 
ket for concentrates and other foods rich in vitamin C. 

Our nutrition experts tell us that one family in four is still not 
getting as much vitamin C as is recommended by the National Re- 
search Council. 

Asa result of ARS research, we now have concentrates of tangerine, 
grapefruit, lemon, apple, pineapple, grape, lime, and tomato juice. 
All of these have helped to meet the nutritional needs of our Nation 
by helping furnish fresh fruit juice to our people all the year around. 




































BELTSVILLE TURKEY 


My second example of research of direct benefit to the consumer 1s 
the work that we have done in connection with the Beltsville turkey. 
This turkey was developed specifically for small-sized families, and 
the apartment-sized ovens. It has helped to take turkeys out of the 
holiday category and put them on the dinner table at all times of the 
ear. 

A Beltsville turkey is about half the size of the traditional bird, 
but it still has plenty of meat per pound. The dressed hens weigh 
about 5 to 9 pounds as compared to 10 to 15 for the heavier-type bird. 
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The Beltsville toms weigh 9 to 15 pounds as compared with 16 to 
30 pounds for the larger birds. 
(The chart showing demand for the Beltsville turkey is as follows:) 


BELTSVILLE TURKEY 


DOMINATES SMALL BIRD MARKET 


BELTSVILLE 
WHITE -95% 





SMALL BIRDS~_--.12 MILLION 
LARGE BIRDS-_-..65 MILLION 


Mr. Horan. Could I comment there. I think Fred Marshall should 
do this because it is his research, but from the viewpoint of this 
committee, you might make some hog studies—you might take that 
information and cooperate with him in doing something in hogs along 
exactly the same lines as these achieved here, but with the idea of 
more consumer acceptance. 

Dr. SHaw. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. That is all. I just wanted to make that comment, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Suaw. It took our scientists about 10 years to develop this 
Beltsville turkey and give it the quality and characteristics that the 
producer, the processors and the consumers were demanding in it. 

In 1949, the merits of the new turkey and the best procedures for 
producing it were brought to the attention of the producers, through 
such means as this farmers’ bulletin on “Turkey Raising.” 

In order to help consumers buy and serve turkey, we put out half 
a million copies of our Home and Garden Bulletin No. 45, “Turkey 
on the Table the Year Around.” 

Information disseminated through the national turkey improve- 
ment plan, has helped growers to maintain the qualities in this bird 
that had been bred into it by research. County agents, poultry spe- 
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cialists, and leaders in consumer education told both growers and 
consumers about the advantages of the new turkey. 

As a result, today the Beltsville turkey constitutes about 95 percent 
of the 12-million-bird market for small turkeys. The demands of 
large families, restaurants, and institutional users still keep the 
demand for large birds high at some 65 million a year. 

The idea of turkey on the table the year around—that this new 
turkey has helped to promote, has had considerable effect in increas- 
ing the per capita consumption of turkey. 

In 1940, we ate 314 pounds of turkey per person. In 1958, we 
ate 5.6 —. 

(The chart showing increased consumption of turkey is as follows:) 


BELTSVILLE TURKEY HELPS WIDEN MARKET 


PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION 
OF TURKEY RISING 


5.6 LB. 
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Mr. Anpersen. Doctor, before you leave the turkey subject, I would 
like to call to the attention of the committee a very important fact, 
that the turkey capital of America is in my congressional district. 

Mr. Wurrren. Dr. Shaw, could you give some estimate as to what 
the benefits of these findings and developments have been with regard 
to consumers as well as produc ers? 

It is my honest belief that, except for the research of the last 20 
years, consumer prices would be greatly increased and the farmers 
would be worse off. 

Dr. Suaw. It is hard to break down the benefit, or the portion that 
is a benefit to the farmers, to the manufacturers and to consumers, 
but I can give you this kind of a figure: if we were producing today 
all of our food, clothing, and other agricultural items by the tech- 
niques that we had available to produce them in 1940, it would cost 
the Nation $714 billion a year more to produce them. 
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I think the consumer is getting a large share of that $714 billion. 
They are now able to invest resources in many other items of better 
living. If it had not been for this improvement, they would have 
had to invest in food at higher prices. 


PUBLIC SERVICE PATENTS 


Mr. Anpersen. One additional question, Doctor: you mentioned 
some time ago public service patents, and you then, of course, have 
made available to industry all the discoveries of your research. 

It has often occurred to me that there should be some charge to 
industry in connection with letting them use some of these very im- 
portant patents and perhaps from such income we could increase 
research. Have you ever thought anything about that, Dr. Shaw? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes. It is a matter we have given a lot of attention to. 
My own personal conviction is that this is an area that deserves 
study, as far as our research is concerned. 

There is a whole range of things from a point where the industry 
ought to pay the Government for the use of the patent to the situation 
where today we have a patented process that we cannot get anybody 
to take up because of the investment costs they are going to have 
to put into it to tool up. They do not figure it is going to pay them 
enough return when they get through with it because of the fact 
that just as soon as they get all finished, somebody else can pick it 
up under public patent. There are some cases where industry ought 
to pay the Government to adopt a practice, and I think there are other 
cases where we ought to issue an exclusive license for, say, 3, 4, or 5 
years, in order to let the industry reap some return to repay them 
for their development costs. 

I am satisfied that things are not getting onto the market as quick- 
ly as they could because of our current patent procedure. 

Mr. Wuirren. Doctor, you could protect everyone’s position, if 
they were restricted to only those things which had been available on 
a free basis to industry for a certain length of time. Then if nobody 
had started to put it into commercial production, you could offer it 
on an exclusive basis. 

Dr. Suaw. I think that that would be one of the requirements. 
You would want to say that if nothing was done in a certain length 
of time, maybe a year, say, after a new product had been announced 
as freely available to all, if you had no takers, then you would use this 
exclusive license provision. 

Mr. AnperseNn. Doctor, the thought came to me while you were 
talking about the concentrated orange juice situation that in some of 
these food-processing businesses, we have very large profits and 
certainly some of those people make nice sums out of what you people 
do in research. There should be some way, in my opinion, to charge 
them, at least in exceptional cases and put that money into a fund 
and from that develop further research. 

Dr. SHaw. There is an additional factor in terms of the total public 
interest. If we were going to take a process like frozen concentrated 
orange juice and let an exclusive license on it, then certainly the pub- 
lic — demands that we get some return from the manufacturer 
on that. 
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But speaking of frozen concentrated orange juice, there was enough 
interest, people could see enough in it, that many people went into 
production immediately, so that the consumers of this Nation are get- 
ting orange juice much cheaper than they would have ever gotten it 
if we had had one manufacturer handling it. 

Mr. SantanGe.o. At 25 to 30 cents a little can? That is not too 
cheap. 

Dr. Suaw. It is pretty cheap in terms of the amount of orange 
juice you get. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Prices vary from 25 to 35 cents in the area, and 
I see it is a little can of orange juice which makes about six or seven 
orange drinks at best. 

Mr. ANpersEN. I am glad to hear you say, Doctor, that this has 
been worthy of consideration. 

Mr. Wuirren. Could we have in the record, since this issue arises 
from time to time, information as to what the canner gets for those? 

Dr. SuHaw. We will try to get that. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Retail price, Florida processors’ price, farm value and spreads for 6-ounce can of 
frozen concentrated orange juice, January 1956—January 1959 


[In cents] 





Spreads 
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1 Bureau of Labor Statistics (mostly nationally advertised brands). 

? Prices of nationally advertised brands, ex key warehouses, Ist of month, reported in ’’Quick Frozen 
Foods” magazine, 

3 Cost to processor for oranges, computed from prices paid as reported by the Florida Canners’ Association. 
Weekly prices were weighted by boxes of oranges used during the week to obtain monthly average prices. 

¢ Not available, 
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DEVELOPMENT OF DAILY FOOD GUIDE 


Dr. Saw. My final example of research of particular benefit and 
inte rest to consumers has to do with human nutrition and how the 
knowledge that is gained in this field is brought to all the people 
through a simple guide to better living called “Food for Fitness.” It 
is a daily food guide for planning family meals. It divides foods 
into four food groups: milk and other dairy products; meat, fish and 
eggs; vegetables and fruits; and bread and cereals. 

It provides information on the number of servings that are needed 
each day, and it provides information to help make wise food choices. 
The bulletin was prepared primarily as a simple device for teaching 
better nutrition. 

It was based on research that had determined the nutritional needs 
of our U.S. families, and the nutritional value of the foods we actu- 
ally eat. Also it is based on what people are eating, which has helped 
us to determine whether or not diets need improving. 

For example, a 1955 survey of household food consumption, showed 
that 29 percent of our families were getting less calcium than was 
recommended by the National Research Council and that 25 percent 
of our families were getting less ascorbic acid or vitamin C than was 
recommended. A sizable portion of our people were not getting stand- 
ard diets in vitamin A and the three B vitamins, thiamine, riboflavin, 
and niacin. 

(The chart on need for improved diets is as follows:) 


NEED FOR IMPROVED DIETS 
1955 


FAMILY DIETS NOT MEETING NRC ALLOWANCES 


PROTEIN [MM 0% 

CALCIUM I 20», 
VITAMIN A IRL 6 9 

THIAMINE |, 17% 


RIBOFLAVIN 






NIACIN 


ASCORBIC ACID [A 25 % 
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. Horan. May I ask a question there. Have those been weighted 
i “id groups ¢ 

Dr. Suaw. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. Because we are continuously reading in the paper of 
the fact that older people sometimes have ailments from too much 
calcium. 

Dr. Suaw. This is particularly in the older group. 

Mr. Horan. Our growing children need all they can get. 

Dr. Suaw. The information that was to be in our bulletin was given 
as a preview in June of 1956 to extension workers, teachers and other 
nutritional leaders in a pnblication called “Essentials for an Ade- 
quate Diet.” We distributed 63,000 copies of that bulletin. 

In order to bring to the public information they could use and that 
they would understand, we prepared a leaflet "Food for Fitness,” and 
distributed it in April 1958. By the end of January 1959 or in less 
than a year, we had distributed 730,000 copies of this leaflet to ex- 
tension workers, teachers, industry, and trade groups, newspapers 
and magazines, radio and TV program directors, libraries and in- 
dividuals upon request. 

We expect that the demand for this leaflet will pass the million 
mark in 1959. “Food for Fitness” is used in many educational pro- 
grams by extension service workers and others in their work with 
homemakers and their families in helping them to plan meals for better 
nutrition. 

If we all would practice better nutrition, we would not only have 
a healthier Nation, but we would be better consumers of farm prod- 
ucts as well. 

If we all ate as we should, we would use more farm products, par- 
ticularly dairy products and fruits and vegetables. As an example, 
if we were all getting as much calcium as is recommended by nutri- 
tion scientists, the Nation would be consuming 9 percent more milk 
and other dairy products. 

If we were getting the vitamin C that is needed we would be con- 
suming 6 percent more fruits and vegetables than are now being con- 
sumed. 

Mr. Chairman, these developments I have discussed are examples 
of work of the Agricultural Research Service in cooperation with 
the State experiment stations, with industry and with other public 
and private groups. They show some of the ways that we are putting 
research to work to benefit farmers and the Nation generally. 

That completes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 


Fit ow 
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REPORTS ON CORN INSECTS AND COTTON BOLL WEEVIL 


Mr. Wuirren. Dr. Shaw, last year the committee called on the De- 
partment in two instances for reports to the Congress. The first, 
and I shall quote from the report, stated : 


Research on the eradication of the corn borer and other corn insects also needs 
to be increased. The Department is requested to study this matter and submit a 
special report to Congress next year as to future action needed to meet this 
problem. 


The second one had to do with the boll weevil. It reads: 


The committee agrees that further efforts to solve this problem should be | 
made as rapidly as possible. The Secretary is urged to review this matter and 
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recommend during his next appearance before this committee concrete proposals 
for meeting this problem. 

I had in the last day or two submitted to me reports from your 
special committees of the Department. These do not indicate the con- 
clusions that the Department may have reached. 

I have not had a chance to study them myself yet. But I call that 
to your attention to ask that, as soon as you reach a conclusion as 
to what your recommendation to the Bureau of the Budget might 
be, we would like to be advised. I do not know that we should develop 
the matter further prior to the Department’s determination and analy- 
sis. But please keep us informed as to any conclusions that the De- 
partment reaches on this matter. 

I think, so far as general questions are concerned, that we fairly well 
covered those with Mr. Peterson here yesterday. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 





Program by activities: 
Direct obligations: 
1. Research: 
(a) Farm research... - 


(b) Utilization research and development- - ----| 


(c) Home economics research. - - . -- ; ‘ 
(d ‘Administration of payments to States, and 
research in Alaska, Puerto Rico, and 
WARN SE cectnwnccnstibocassote 


i Sa ee eee 


2. Plant and animal disease and pest control: 
(a) Plant disease and pest control_........----- 
(b) Animal disease and pest control........---- 


Total, plant and animal disease and 

WORE GUE 6S Scindc cnenendawawerdanes 

3. Meat inspection .......--- 
4, 1959 program obligated in 1958_..........-..- Sean 





Total direct ODIGSUORS. ....2ccccsscecnnncnoss . 

Obligations from amounts advanced by Commodity 
Credit Corporation: 

2. Plant avd animal disease and pest control: (6) Ani- 

mal disease and pest control, brucellosis eradica- 

a cdmupeaienna kind Winiagiadtna eee aodenecanecadeds 


Patel OOTIGIIOUE 3 osc sendddcsasetasstaatcdesin 
Financing: 
1959 appropriation available in 1958--__-- 
Advanced (repayable to Commodity Credit Corporation) 
for brucellosis eradication - a we TER 
Unobligated balance no longer available---.- 


New obligational authority--- 
New obligational authority: 


Appropriation. . 
Transferred from— 


| | 
| 1958 actual | 1959 estimate 1960 estimate 


$42, 652, 334 
531 


2, 061, 557 





962, 259 


11, 789, 003 


| 29, 263, 499 | 


18, 065, 791 


527, 557 | 


v4 


106, 803, 528 


17, 865, 254 


124, 668, 782 


1, 094, 319 


| 107, 370, 290 








“Conservation reserve,” soil bank programs (72 Stat. | 
| 2, 648, 753 | 


243)... 
“State experiment stations” (72 Stat. 243) ...- 


Appropriation (adjusted) - .--. . 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases. - 
TORTOISE on ons cn cecicncscccce : 


| 12, 397 |.. 


58, 946, 681 | 


17, 474, 496 


| —17, 865, 254 | 





104, 709, 140 


107, 370, 290 | 


$44, 131, 000 
16, 067, 000 
2, 164, 000 





| 


1, 103, 000 | 


63, 465, 000 | 


23, 806, 400 
29, 248, 600 


| 


$44, 906, 000 
16, 067, 000 
2, 164, 000 


1, 103, 000 


64, 240, 000 


24, 279, 400 
24, 830, 600 


53, 055, 000 | 49, 110, 000 


20, 975, 000 


— 527, 557 


136, 967, 443 


136, 967, 443 


527, 557 


oi 
| 
| 
| 
| 


137, 495, 000 | 


128, 752, 890 


128, 752, 890 
8, 396, 110 
346, 000 


| 
| 


21, 475, 000 


134, 825, 000 


134, 825, 000 


134, 825, 000 


134, 825, 000 


134, 825, 000 
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Object classification 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other ings ; 
Average number of all employees. -- 

Number of employees at end of year. 

Fee-basis veterinarians at end of year included 


Average GS grade and salary. _- iy 
Average salary of ungraded positions_-_-_-_-_ 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions 
Positions other than permanent_-_- 
Fee-basis veterinarians__- 
Other personal services___-_-- 


Total personal service obligations. 


Direct obligations: 


01 Personal services_. 

02 Travel 

03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services- 


05 Rents and utility services 


and-Mouth Dises 


above_.- 


ise 


06 Printing and reproduction. 
07. Other eontractual services 
Services performed by other agencies 
08 Supplies and materials_- 
09. Equipment 
10 Lands and structures... 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions_ - 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
Brucellosis indemnities 
Payments to Mexican-United States Commission 
for the Prevention of Foot 
Serapie indemnities 
Tuberculosis indemnities. 
15 Taxes and assessments 
1959 program obligated in 1958_.._.__- 


Sub tots il ‘ 


Reimbursable obligations: 


eens a 

02 Travel RN OR Cats Se aN Pes 

03 Transportation of things___________- 

04 Communication services_____- . 

05 Rents and utility services 

06 Printing and reproduction. _-.._....-- 

07 Other contractual services ae 
Services performed by other agencies 

08 Supplies and materials_............-- 

I nN eee cne 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 

13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities- 
Brucellosis indemnities._......_-- 

15 Taxes and assessments. Tiida 


Total, rei 


Total, 


ALLOCATION ACCOUNTS 
Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_-_-_-- 
Average numt all employees. ._.....-. 

Number of employees at end of year 


er of 


Average GS grade and salary 


01 Personal services: 


Permanent nositions._.............-- 
Positions other than perm: anent_._.__- 
Other personal services __..........--. 

Total personal services............-- 

a 
04 Communication serv WAS Nn 
05 Rents and utilitv services_............-... 
06 Printing and reproduction. __...........-- 
7 Other contractual services __..........-.-- 

08 Supplies and materials_........-- 


1958 actual 


15, 441 
2, 300 
15, 679 
21, 


(5, 


$5, 
$3, 


020) | 


369 | 
796 


$72, 915, 
3, 028, 
6, 883, 


1, 272 


ate, 


761 
415 
131 


84, 100, 023 


489 
173 
RSO 
185 
066 
318 
161 
TAQ 


, 133 


72, 654, 
3, 061, 
411, 
709, 
835, 
613, 
5, 408, 
4,051 
7, OS] 
4, O08, 250 
327, 584 
4,021, 653 
44,629 
548, 000 


111, 242 
390, 677 
131, 161 


104, 937, 


1959 estimate | 


1 


349 | 


716 


997 


98, 432 | 


104, 838, 795 


11, 445, 534 | 


795, 416 
36, 607 


259, 988 | 


$7, 635 
65, 5€0 
187, 135 
107, 516 


945, 133 | 


402, 681 
336, 269 
7, 700 

3, 211, 095 
16, 985 


17, 865, 254 


$14, 307 
2, 634 


65 

1, 062 
179 

103, 084 
226 


17, 529 


122, 704, 049 | 





16, 505 
1, 347 


16, 076 | 
17, 452 | 


tN 4 $5, 947 
$3, 842 
$84, 747, 800 | 


3, 143, 000 
2, 000, 000 


1, 233, 200 | 


91, 124, 000 


91, 124, 000 
4, 267, 800 
491, 300 

1, 184, 200 
975, 600 
739, 400 
11, 726, 800 
4, 247, 600 
8, 582, 699 
4, 609, 117 
200, 000 

5, 370, 300 
47, 900 


3, 000, 000 | 


150, 000 
443, 000 
153, 600 





136, 785, 759 
100, ! 


500 | 


136, 685, 259 


1960 estimate 


16, 668 

986 
15, 818 
17, 482 


$3" 841 





$85, 677, 
3, 229, 


500 
, 300 


700 


500 


1, 588, 


90, 495, 


500 
200 


90, 495, 
4,277, 
495, 000 

1, 190, 200 
972, 900 
743, 800 

10, 046, 200 
4,370, 700 
9, 043, 500 
4, 016, 200 
859, 000 

, 000 
, 900 
000 


20, 000 
, 000 
, 000 
56, 400 





_ 134,8 


825, 000 


136, 685, 259 

















a 








195, 500 
77, 200 
195, 000 
190, 200 
72, 900 
743, 800 
146, 200 
370, 700 
43, 500 
16, 200 
859, 000 
148, 000 
47, 900 
250. 000 


20, 000 
50, 000 
143, 000 
156, 400 


425, 500 
100, 500 


5, 000 
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Object classification—Continued 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


} 
ALLOCATION ACCOUNTS—continued 


OD: Tis OI PRIOR. oo oo oc eect dnc ecnwtbetwusecnsl $1, 841, 596 CONT FOG 8 el ea cccncce 
ll Gr ants, subsidies, and contributions..........-.---------- | 938 WE beunaedused 
San. * ra nN en, ee Sr, ee Fe aah real rs See Uinta 
ONE, COE GOOG iio tccncdunsscncesccasusens 1, 964, 733 "282, 184 = ie 

| . = ee 
ae CUNO se Oe ee eee eee 124, 668,782 | 136,967,443 | $134, 825, 000 


Obligations are distributed as follows: 
Agricultural Research Service_.........................--- 122, 704, 049 136, 685, 259 134, 825, 000 
General Services Administration...._...................... 1, 805, 952 255, 434 
Bureau of Public Roads, Department of Commerce....... 158, 781 26, 750 











Mr. Wutrrren. Unless there are some e further general questions, we 
might proceed to your presentation of the salaries and expenses 
appropriation. 

JUSTIFICATION OF THE EstrmMaTE 

So I will ask at this point that pages 4 through 6 of the justification 
be included in the record. 

(The pages follow :) 

Salaries and expenses 


Plant and 
Research | animal dis- | Meat Total 
ease and | inspection 
pest control \ 


| | 
Appropriation Act, 1959........................ | $59,044,890 | $47,132,000 | $17,326, 000 $123, 502, RO) 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1959 a ut il 3, 500, 000 | 1, 750, 000 5, 250, 000 
Proposed supplemental, 1959, for Pay Act costs. Bi 4 07 4, 110 | 2, 423, 000 1, 899, 000 8, 396, 110 
* = 
PID BE COO so niciniodtnita'=acnnaeteinien | 63, 119, 000 | 53, 055, 000 20, 975, 000 137, 149, 000 
Budget estimate, 1960_..-.---------------------| 64,240,000 | 49, 110, 000 21, 475, 000 _ 134, 825, 000 
Increase or decrease. ...................-- +1, 121, 000 | — 3, 945, 000 | +-500, 000 —2, 324, 000 


Summary of increases and decreases, 1960 
Research : 


For research on humane slaughter methods_______ eae +$250, 000 
For construction and improvement of physical facilities at the 
National .APDOPCCNMis 61. oak iiaweeamste nun ee +200, 000 
To construct laboratory facilities for crops research at Log 
Utahaacs a hi is Sal od ee ind Sas enna anes Alias +600, 000 
To provide for transfer from the Department of the Army of 
laboratory facilities for entomology research at Orlando, 
Baik es eh ip ais wh rc adn ER es wie econ piece names alnis eae eink +-71, 000 
Encheane fof TRGGATC. 6 dae see Wn nn icin nembladnw +1, 121, 000 


Plant and animal disease and pest control: 

For cooperation with the States in suppressing and preventing 

further spread of the soybean cyst nematode______________ +480, 000 
To continue the program for the eradication and prevention of 

spread of vesicular exanthema of swine previously financed 

by advances from Commodity Credit Corporation__________ +600, 000 
Decrease in brucellosis program made possible by progress in 

eradication and increased State participation__._._._......_.. —5, 000, 000 
Decrease due to providing in the direct appropriation to Gen- 

eral Services Administration for certain leasing costs now 


paid from: this. appropriationi.......6cscncesencuneeeue —25, 000 
Net decrease, plant and animal disease and pest control_. —3, 945, 000 


Meat inspection: to strengthen the Federal meat inspection service_ +500, 000 








Total net decrease, salaries and expenses_________________ — 2, 324, 000 
33913—59—pt. 2——14 








Project 


1. Research: 
(a) Farm research: 
(1) Animal husbandry - 
(2) Animal disease and par: site _. 
(3) Crops--_-- : 
(4) Entomology- 
(5) Soil and water conservation-- 
(6) Farm economics -- 
(7) Agricultural engine ering 





Total, farm research 


(b) Utilization research and 
ment: 
(1) Cereal and forage crops. -.-_--- 
(2) Cotton and other fibers... 
(3) Fruits and vegetables-_._- 
(4) Oilseeds_-- 
(5) New and speci al plants 
(6) Poultry, 
products- -- 





Vie 


r 


otal, utilization research 
and development 


(c) Home economics research: 
(1) Human nutrition 
(2) Household economics.. 
(3) Clothing and housing 


bed il 


Total, home economics re- 

os inte 

(d) Administration of 
States, and research in Alaska, 
Puerto Rico, and Virgin Islands: 

(1) State experiment stations--- 

(2) Research in Alaska, Puerto 

Rico and Virgin Islands_-.-. 


payments to 


Total, administration of 
payments to States, 
and research in Alaska, 
Islands__- 


Total, research.........-.- 
2. Plant and animal disease and pest control: 
(a) Plant disease and pest control: 
(1) Plant pest control 
(2) Plant quarantine 


and 


Total, plant disease 
pest control__-- 


(6) Animal disease and pest contro): 


ED nn acne 
cation of: 
cis daieckndabasidaet 
Vesicular exanthema_........---- 


Total, 
and eradication 
ee Re enced 

(2) Animal quarantine--.-.-.-.-.-- 
Total, 
pest control 


3. Meat inspection 


Unobligated balance 
Total Pay Act costs (Public Law 85-462) 


Total available or estimate 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 677. 


a 2, 780, 


dairy, and animal 


Puerto Rico, and Virgin 


animal disease control | 
(appropri- | 
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Project statement 





1 42. 998, 


develop- | 


990 
345 
321 
680 
974 


2, 506, 


2, 203, 
1, 506, 
1, 481, 


2, 791, ¢ 


221 


13, 270, 


531 


1, 046, 642 
26 


600, 52 
414, 389 


2, 061, 55 


118 








1959 
(estimated) 


$5, 243, 000 
6, 856, 000 


13. 819, 000 | 


5, 641, 000 
6, 97 
| 2, 967, 000 


2, 284, 000 | 


| 3, 125, 700 
2, 570, 300 
| , 939, 200 
| 1, 711, 800 
| 3, 419, 200 


16, 067, GOO 


| 1, 077, 000 
652. 000 
435, 000 


2, 164, 000 


5, OCO |_- 


43, 785, 000 | 


3, 300, 800 |_.-- 


| Increase or 
decrease 


(1)+$250, 000 
"(2)+-800, 000 
(3)4+-71, 000 








(estimated) 


1960 





$5, 493, 000 
6, 856, 000 
14, 619, 000 
5, 712, 000 
6, 975, 000 
2, 967, 000 
2, 284, 000 


3, 125, 700 
3, 300, 800 
2, 570, 300 
1, 939, 200 
1, 711, 800 


3, 419, 200 


16, 067, 000, 


1, 077, 000 
652, 000 
435, 000 


2, 164, 000 





Be diieateccnccas 351, 000 
PAU da nacaitwncwawn 752, 000 
103, 000 | puivnwaRoreen A, 103, 000 


63, 119, 000 | 


+1, 1 21, 000 


64, 240, 000 








(1) Animal disease contro] and | 


Deduct transfer from CCC for eradi- | 














animal disease and | 


Total, plant and animal | 
disease and pest control--| 








12, 625,767 | 18,366,900 |(4) +473,000 | 18, 839, 900 a 

4,1 848, 729 | SE Oh tcc Sone wakes 5, 439, 500 | 

17,474,496 | 23, 806, 400 _+473,000 | _ 24, 279, 400 
—— = — | a oe —— ———o —- = = , 

29, 334,362 | 28,696,700 | —5,495,000 | 23, 201, 700 

7008 Cl doc oS Ak Se Be ae 

1, 258, 044 | 1, 077, 000 7 GIT e Ves carson ecnaciie 

c | af 

10,211,064 | 27,619,700 |(5)—4,418,000 | 28, 201. 700 

1, 577, 939 1, 628, 900 |........---. -| 15.628, 900 

11, 789, 003 | 29, 248,600 | —4,418,000 | 24,830,600 | 

29, 263,499 | 53, 055, 000 | —3,945,000 | 49, 110, 000 

"18,065,791 | 20,975,000 |(6) +500, 000 | 21,475, 000 


748, 319 
2 (3, 638, 591) 





0, 290 


2 (8, 896, 110) 


3 +137, 149, 000 











(+140, 000) | 





| —2, 84, 000 





| 
=| 


7 


@ 036, 110) 
134, 825, 000 











13, 000 


10, 000 





01, 700 
28, 900 





30, 600 


36, is 


25, 000 











————— 
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Project statement—Continued 





Project 1958 1959 Increase or 1960 
(estimated) decrease (estimated) 





Transferred from: 
State experiment stations, Agricultural 


De OROEIEN TST IO. 2 occccncyetsscsencnsebad ND OE Bo cecneckieis 
Conservation reserve, soil bank programs, 
ON 555s og nk nck eenaeat gba tniien ott, CORTON: Uweasecancstenn 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases-.-|......-.--.-..- —$8, 396, 110 
Total appropriation or estimate.......... 104, 709, 140 128, 752, 890 


1 Includes $346,900 reappropriated for use in fiscal year 1959 to complete construction of research facilities 
authorized in fiscal year 1958. 

2 Excludes pay act costs relative to the vesicular exanthema program of $46,316 in fiscal year 1958 and 
$77,000 in fiscal year 1959. 

4 Includes $527,557 obligated in 1958 under the advance procurement authorization (Public Law 85-386). 


EXAMPLES OF NEW RESEARCH PROJECTS 


Mr. Natcuer. Dr. Shaw, I realize full well that the research work 
of the Department has many achievements to its credit. I have been 
very much interested in the charts that you have presented to the com- 
mittee and your fine explanation of the agricultural research studies 
that have been underway for a number of years. 

Since we last met, Dr. Shaw, can you name for me two or three 
important new research projects on which you have made some 
studies ? 

Dr. Suaw. One of our ae ogee) in the new uses area is modifica- 
tion of starch into dialdehyde starch that I think is going to con- 
tribute very materially to moving starch into industrial uses. 

We have developed a number of new varieties of crops. We have 
four selections of soybeans that are resistant to the soybean cyst 
nematode, which is a pest which has recently been introduced into 
this country. Our people have worked with the State experiment 
stations and have worked out a chemical means which looks like 
it has a possibility of enabling us to grow hybrid cotton. By treating 
one line of cotton with chemicals that will produce male steriles and 
growing it alongside another line of cotton it is possible to produce 

ybrids. That would appear to be promising. 

We have found a treatment against the boll weevil, which has 
become resistant to DDT. Another one of the findings that I do 
not have the details on will be discussed by Dr. Irving when he 
comes in in a few minutes. It has to do with utilization research 
on tobacco. 

Our laboratory in Pennsylvania is doing some work on tobacco that 
we think will be helpful. 

Mr. Natcuer. I was surprised somewhat when none appeared, as 
far as your charts and your general discussion were concerned. Dr. 
Shaw, do you know w hether or not any studies have been made re- 
cently by the Department, or if any studies are contemplated from 
the standpoint of the use of the stem or any part of the stalk in 
the finished product ? 

It seems to me, Dr. Shaw, that if the necessary research were 
started or some project was placed underway, you might find that 
some of the complaints regarding nicotine content or bitter taste 
might be valuable, and that that might be from this homogenizing 
that is presently used to some extent, and also the use of the stems 
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in the manufacture of the cigarettes. Has any study been made 
along that line or is it contemplated ? 

Dr. SHaw. There is work on this line that is being done at the 
University of Kentucky, not by us, but the university has been 
doing quite a bit of work in this field. I do not believe that we have 
anything specifically on that. Dr. Irving, do we? 

Dr. Irvine. No. The University of Kentucky with some coopera- 
tion from us has been trying to develop stands ards and means of detect- 
ing the use of stems or other materials in the homogenized tobacco. 
I think our contribution at the laboratory in Pennsylvania is basic to 
the complete solution of the problem because we must know what 
normal tobacco contains before we can know whether it has been 
adulterated. We are continuing our analyses in Pennsylvania, dis- 
cussed last year, of tobacco content and the smoke. This program is 
not complete od. 

Incidentally, these studies have identified five or six steroids, a 
particular type of chemical compound, one of which was not known 
to be present in tobacco before. It may be characteristic of tobacco, 
we do not. know vet, but we have made progress along that line. 

Mr. Narcuer. Thank you very much, Dr. Shaw, If you have fin- 
ished your statement as to these new projects. I want to thank you 
for the fine work that you and Mr. Peterson and all these other I: ilies 
and gentlemen are doing in your Department. I am very much 
interested in the tobacco research item that we have just me ussed, 

I wanted to call it to your a Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Suaw. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Natcher, you might ‘ate interested 
also in knowing, probably you already know it, that we have developed 
a root-knot resistant type ‘of tobacco in the last _ too. 

Mr. Narcuer. That isa fine achievement, and, as I said in the begin- 
ning, Dr. Shaw, I want you and Mr. Peterson and all of your folks to 
know I think you have many achievements to your credit, ‘and that you 
are doing fine work. 

INCREASES FOR RESEARCH 


Mr. Wurrren. We might proceed then. Dr. Byerly, we are always 
glad to hear from you. I notice that your division seems to be the 
only one that is in for increases in the budget for research. We would 
therefore like for you to devote a little time to that. 

This committee believes in research. I know the Congress believes 
in it, and as hard as all of you work, I certainly think the record should 
show the results. 

The fact that we may not question you at great length does not 
mean we do not wish you to tell your story for the record. Give partic- 
ular attention, Doctor, to the proposed changes and feel free to add to 
it such other things as you would like. 


Farm ResEArcH 


Dr. Byrrty. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. May I offer for the record 
items 1 through 3 on pages 7 to 13, which cover the increase items and 
to expedite consideration, items 1 to 84 of the green sheets, pages 27 
to 55. 

Mr. Wurrren. We would be glad to include those in the record at 
this point. 

(The above-mentioned pages follow :) 
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INCREASES AND DECREASES 


RESEARCH 


1) An increase of $250,000 under the farm research activity, “Animal husban- 
dry,” to conduct research on humane methods to be uscd in the slaughter 
of livestock 

Need for increase.—In recent years there has been widespread interest in the 
use Of humane methods of slaughter of livestock and poultry. This interest 
resulted in the passage of Public Law 85-765, approved August 27, 1958, which 
provides for research on such methods of slaughter of livestock under section 4. 
This act further requires that after June 30, 1960, the Federal Government in its 
procurement and price-support programs and operations must procure livestock 
products only from slaughterers or processers who in all of their plants use meth- 
ods designated as humane by this Department, except in emergencies. It is es- 
sential that research be undertaken to develop humane slaughter methods and 
to evaluate present methods in use. 

A number of improvements in slaughter methods have been advocated by 
various persons and organizations. These need to be evaluated from the stand- 
point of humaneness and practicality. Research is urgently needed on suitable 
methods for instantaneously rendering meat animals unconscious prior to slaugh- 
ter without harmful effect to the animal product for human consumption or other 
uses. There is no easy guide as to what is humane for animals. It is difficult 
to analyze and compare the degree of pain induced by various slaughter methods. 
Some experimen‘s have shown that some animals appearing to be unconscious 
may be merely paralyzed and still conscious of pain. 

A large part of the income of farmers and ranchers derives from livestock, 
dairy, and poultry products. The industries that handle these products are 
important elements of our economy. It is essential that regulation of these in- 
dustries by Government be designed to promote the general welfare in all its 
aspects. Therefore, it is necessary when providing for humane methods of 
handling and slaughtering animals, that consideration be given at the same 
time to facilitating the efficient, orderly, and rapid conversion of farm animals 
into wholesome meat and meat food products. 

Only limited studies have been made of methods of slaughtering meat animals. 
In this country, for the most part, they have been conducted chiefly by packers 
and dealers in packinghouse equipment. The objective of most of them has 
been economy of operations and safety for employees. A procedure using carbon 
dioxide for hogs prior to shackling and sticking has been developed and is being 
used on a small scale in this country. However, care must be exercised in use 
of this gas to avoid underexposure which would not produce unconsciousness 
or Overexposure which would asphyxiate animals or poultry thereby rendering 
them unfit for food. 

Studies have been made of electrical stunning, but this method has caused 
hemorrhages and gives meat an undesirable appearance. In hogs, particularly, 
there have been lung lesions similar to those caused by disease which have 
delayed determination of the wholesomeness of meat. In the development of 
an electrical stunning method it would be necessary to adapt it to high speed, 
mass production slaughter, and to find ways of avoiding danger to workers. A\l- 
though some European countries have adopted electrical methods, many prob- 
lems have been encountered. If electrical conditions are not correct in all 
respects animals are paralyzed and not stunned. In Denmark where quality 
of meat is important because of its export trade, the hemorrhagic conditions en- 
countered have caused that country to discontinue extensive use of this method. 

Public Law 85-765 also authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to establish a 
committee of 12 members to make recommendations relative to (a@) humane 
methods of slaughter, (b) obtaining the cooperation of all groups and agencies 
concerned in the furtherance of such researeh and the adoption of approved 
methods, and (¢c) the designations required by the act. The committee is di- 
rected to meet at least once each year, and in addition, at the call of the 
Secretary. While the committee members, other than the chairman who is a 
Federal employee, are not entitled to compensation, they are to be provided 
their travel and subsistence expenses in connection with their attendance at 
meetings. This committee was constituted late in the calendar year 1953. 
It has met and recommended a research program to meet the immediate needs. 
Subsequently, recommendations will be made on the long-range program. 

Plan of work.—It is proposed to conduct basic physiopathological research 
on neural response in animals, to investigate mechanical, electrical, chemical, 
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manual, and other methods of slaughter, and to study the physiological processes 
induced by handling prior to immobilization. Since slaughter methods may 
affect the condition and quality of meat it would be essential to conduct studies 
on post mortem changes in meat under various slaughter methods. Research 
would be conducted on the effect of slaughter procedures and methods on dress- 
ing techniques, preservation of meat, and other packinghouse processes. 

The advisory committee established by the Secretary will continue to hold 
periodic meetings and to make further recommendations relative to carrying 
out the provisions of Public Law 85-765. 


(2) Inerease of $800,000 under the farm research activity, “Crop research,’ 
consisting of— 


(a) An increase of $200,000 for construction and improvement of physical 
facilities at the National Arboretum 

Need for increase.—Additional physical facilities at the National Arboretum 
are required in order to permit functioning of its research program and to per- 
mit the general public, especially those interested in landscape gardenings, to 
view and study in natural setting the many types of plants which have been as- 
sembled. The proposed additional facilities at the National Arboretum are in 
accord with long-range plans previously approved by the Department and the 
Congress. 

The principal items which will have been completed by the end of fiscal 1959 
include fencing, the road system, and most of the parking areas, a gatehouse, 
the service buildings, two comfort stations, two public shelters, and a part of 
the greenhouse installation. The following items proposed to be undertaken 
in 1960 have been planned and are still needed before the arboretum can fully 
function : additional greenhouses, residences for greenhouse propagator and head 
guard, entrance gates at three locations, additional public access trails, exten- 
sion of floodwalls for the tidal portion of Hickey Creek, grading, etc. 

Greenhouses are necessary for the propagation and growing of young stocks, 
the care of valuable plant gifts, and for research in propagation, plant breed- 
ing, and such other physiological and cultural investigations as require the con- 
trolled environment which a greenhouse affords. Residences are needed for the 
head guard and greenhouse propagator to provide local supervision whenever 
the arboretum is open to the public and for the continuous protection of facilities 
and growing plants. Appropriate gateways are needed for the protection of 
property and control of visitors. 

Plan of work.—The accompanying tabulation shows the cost to date for the 
development of the National Arboretum and the development program planned 
for fiscal vear 1960. As shown by this table, the estimated cost of the facilities 
proposed to be provided in fiscal year 1960, is $434,250, an increase of $200,000 
over the amount available for such purpose in fiscal year 1959. It is proposed 
to use such funds in fiscal year 1960 as follows: 





Estimated 
cost 
Gompletion of seroqmhOuse@ inca s ss op ete cece ak. $125, 000 
By the end of fiscal year 1959, the greenhouse facilities will 
include a single story headhouse and 2 greenhouses. In fiscal 
year 1960, it is proposed to add 4 greenhouses and a connecting 
14-foot corridor to the headhouse. The new greenhouses would 
each he 100 feet long; one would be 11 feet wide, two 21 feet 
wide, and one 27 feet wide. 
Residences : 
Por ereehhouse propagator. ns oe ee nk ee 20, 000 
RO, RR UNAMID I oe Sr Se le a 19, 000 
3 gateways for the main, R Street, and Baltimore Parkway entrances, 
consisting of stone piers and double wrought-iron gates. Main gate 
would also have abutting stone walls... i... 1s. 50, 000 
Floodwall along Hickey Creek to prevent recurrence of serious 
erosion problem_____- ees nee es Yee Ses 2 a oat ee ee 70, 000 
Serer Orme, APANIO ie oe kc ee cea 150, 2 
UE eee ee a oa ea el ee 434, 250 
Tee eet et beep Ter 1000. oe ke ee tte lS 234, 250 





Increase needed... =... i... gO See foe te oie oe 200, 000 
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sseS | AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 
may | bis ies 
dies | National Arboretum 
arch 
rESS- Obliga- | Obliga- Esti- Budget | Future 
tions, | tions, mated j|estimate,| years Total 
hold | | 1948-57 | 1958 | obliga- 1960 
: | tions, 
ying | 1959 
— — — — | — _ —— fe | | 
ch,” A. Development of physical facilities: 
1. Acquisition of land--. hes | a Se aeann Pye ween ad. a akode $286, 185 
2. Preparation of plans and speci- | 
sical fications for buildings, roads, 
and other facilities_- ------| 138, 600 | $12, 500 | $56, 000 207, 100 
|\-- Sai ses SS | | a | asco | <n 
"I 3. Buildings: 
ptum Headquarters office and 
per- laboratory buildings pro- 
's, to viding rooms for an her- | 
ie barium, library, group | 
a a> meetings, exhibits, and 
re in offices, and designed for | 
| the future extensions_.__-- Da vandewekl j1, 319,000 | 1,319,000 
Greenhouse facilities -| : ...| $166,000 | $125, 000 ceaiete 291, 000 
S Residences (2): 
1959 Propagator’s residence _-~-)) ‘20000 |... ; 20, 000 
ouse, Guard's residence.,...-.-.=-|--..-- | : eo a oe 19, 000 
ss f Entrance facilities: . | 
rt 0 Guardhouse, restrooms (in- 
aken cluding sewerlines and | | 
p septic system) -- 51, 273 we i Laas . cathecenll 51, 273 
fully Entrance gates, drinking | | 
head fountains, public shelters, | | 
xten- Os. étesici ; ae ead 4, 890 | 50, 000 | aes 54, 8£0 
Service buildings: | 
Motor vehicle building and | | 
ocks, shop-- 63, 001 |_- eee oo 
reed- Farm machinery buildings..|| 18,000 | 8, 348 | sie da-bsbeagewe- | 26,348 
2 Equipment and supplies | 
con- buildings. - SSL Lae ee | 17,467 | 20,000 Bate ct 37, 467 
r the joo “2-2 = | | | —_ -_— 
1ever Total, buildings. -..-- 132, 274 30,705 | 186,000 | 214,000 1, 319, 000 | 1, 881, 979 
lities 4. Roads: | 
mn of | Roads (7.5 miles), bridges 
| and roadside grading~ 433,918 | 168, 782 26, 750 ” i uhatebiiieaeecs | 629, 450 
| 9 miles of footpaths and | | 
r the trails, parking areas and | | | 
nned GVIRMIORS.. «<-> scenes sen } 26,000 | 20,000 . 36, 250 Hi 
lities | a Se oes Se ae ee 
Potal, rOQGS.. ..asecss=n- 459, 918 188,782 | 26,750 | 36,250 | 
0,000 | = serene maoalmacteieat 
yosed 5. Utilities: Water supply, sewage, | / 
and electric lines.......--.-...| 104,900 | 4,947 | 2, 000 28) 00D fio nnteccseni 139, 847 
Gi Mane Gea | 19, 500 Oe to oe 52, 000 
mated 7. Fencing, grading, repairs and | 
ost miscellaneous......-..--------] 112,681}: 3,389 |.....-.-2_] 2 148,000 |_.......-- 264, 070 
» Total, physical facilities | | 
and land_..............-_.|1, 259, 058 | 240,323 | 234,250 | 434, 250 |1,375, 000 | 3, 542, 881 
. Operation and maintenance-._.-.----- 1, 368, 065 273,823 | 298,750 298, 750 j Oy at adbeast 
Total, National Arboretum ___....__- 2, 627, 123 514, 146 533, 000 733, 000 iaiatennwae Bat eames 
| | 1 | 
! Balance of program to be handled witbin future ‘operation and maintenance.” 
2 Includes $12,000 for new fencing, $70,000 for Hickey Creek floodwall. 
3 To be determined annually; requirements dependent on progress in installation of physical facilities and 
), 000 development of plant collections. 
», 000 
(b) An increase of $600,000 to provide laboratory facilities for crops re- 
search at Logan, Utah 
), 000 Need for increase.—Facilities are needed to serve as headquarters for sugar 
beet production, breeding, disease, and quality investigations for the intermoun- 
», 000 tain area, as well as facilities for regional research on nematodes, forage and 
), oe range plants, and new crops. 
: The property used for many years to provide facilities for sugar beet research 
4, 250 at Salt Lake City, Utah, is to be sold and the lease cannot be renewed after its 
4,250 | expiration on June 30, 1960. It is essential that sugar beet production, breeding, 





disease, and quality research be continued in the intermountain area and that 


), 000 facilities be available for regional research on nematodes, forage and range 
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plants, and new crops. Growers in the intermountain area receive nearly $50 
million annually from sugar beets, about one-fourth of the national income 
from this crop. 

Sugar beet research in the facilities would be aimed primarily at the solution 
of the problems of sugar beet production in the intermountain area, but the work 
and some of the germ plasm developed would have application in other areas. 
Research would be conducted on breeding for improved quality and disease re 
sistance, such as resistance to strains of curly top and yellow virus, and nema- 
todes; on development of male sterility as a tool in hybrid seed production, and 
on monogerm seed types to facilitate mechanization; on basic physiology of the 
sugar beet, especialy relating to reduced quality at high levels of fertility and to 
respiration losses and spoilage in harvested roots; and on polyploidy and inter- 
specific hybrids. The research on nematodes would include taxonomy and con- 
trol, with emphasis on forms attacking sugar beets. 

Cooperative research on grasses would be directed toward the improvementof 
millions of acres of rangeland in the area and the evaluation of grasses and 
legumes for resistance to disease and drought. The research on new crops would 
be concerned with the production, improvement, and testing of new crops, 
especially those adapted to the area which shows promise of use for industrial 
purposes. The crops research would be related to and coordinated with research 
investigations already being conducted at Logan on insects that attack these 
crops. 

Plan of work.—The estimate covers plans, specifications, and costs of con- 
struction of facilities to provide approximately 15,700 square feet for laboratory, 
office, and research needs for threshing, storage, ete. It would also provide 
laboratory benches, fume hoods, special equipment for washing and pulping 
roots, equipment needed to control temperature and light in experimental rooms, 
temperature and moisture in root and seed storage, and other research equip- 
ment. 

It is planned to locate the facilities near the Utah Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Logan, Utah, where the Department is already conducting related 
entomology research. There are many advantages to locating the research 
near an agricultural experiment station of recognized standing with all of its 
scientists and facilities for related work. The Utah Agricultural Experiment 
Station is not in position to provide the needed facilities, but would cooperate 
extensively in the research work. 


(3) An increase of $71,000 to reimburse the Department of the Army for trans- 
fer of laboratory facilities for entomology research at Orlando, Fla. 


Need for increase.—Since 1953 the Department of Agriculture has used part 
of the former Air Force base hospital facilities at Orlando, Fla., for entomology 
research. The area has been occupied under a Department of the Army use 
permit which expires July 13, 1959. The proposed increase would provide for 
reimbursing the Department of the Army for the total area of about 19 acres 
with facilities thereon, at the value established by the Administrator of the 
General Services Administration. Under authority of section 202(a) Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act, 1949, as amended (40 U.S.C. 
483) the Administrator of the General Services Administration, with the ap- 
proval of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, is directed to prescribe 
the extent of reimbursement for transfer of excess property. The proposal is 
presented in the budget so that the Congress may review and approve the 
proposed transfer of the Orlando facility from the Department of the Army to 
the Department of Agriculture. 

These facilities continue to be needed for research and development of im- 
proved methods for control of insect pests important to civilians and to the 
Armed Forces, such as research on insect repellants, biological control measures 
on household insect pests, develonment of effective measures for control and 
eradication of the screwworm which infects cattle and other livestock, and for 
the development and improvement of methods to control the Mediterranean 
frnit fiv. nematodes, and other pests. Since occupying the site in 1953, in excess 
of $100.000 has heen expended by the Department on rehabilitation, maintenance, 
and improvements of these facilities. Their estimated replacement cost is 
$400,000. 

STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The Agricultural Research Service carries out the Department’s scientific re- 
search in the fields of livestock, crops, soil and water conservation, farm eco- 
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nomics, agricultural engineering, utilization research and development, and home 
economics. It conducts both fundamental and applied research in these fields, 
utilizing physical, biological, and economic sciences. 

Research is conducted at the 12,000-acre agricultural research center, Belts- 
ville, Md., and at numerous locations in the States, Territories and possessions, 
and in foreign countries. A large part of the research is in cooperation with 
State agricultural experiment stations and other public and private agencies. 
Research is also conducted under contract with various public and private agen- 
cies and institutions. 

Programs for control and eradication of plant and animal diseases and pests 
are conducted to prevent introduction into the United States of pests and diseases 
of foreign origin, to prevent the spread interstate of those within the country, 
and to control and eradicate them where found. These programs are conducted 
at numerous locations in all States and Territories, on farms, and ranches, at 
sea, air, and border ports of entry, in public stockyards and establishments li- 
censed under the Virus-Serum-Toxin Act, ete. 

Work of the Service also includes enforcement of the Federal meat inspection 
laws to assure production of disease-free, clean, and wholesome meat and meat 
products for both civilian and military use and for foreign commerce. This is 
accomplished by supervising slaughtering and meat processing operations at 
meatpacking plants, application of controls over imported meats to assure the 
same protection as in the case of meats produced domestically, and supervision 
of a system of certifying meats for export to keep foreign markets open to 
American meats. 

As a part of its regular programs, the Agricultural Research Service conducts 
research and prepares plans for preventing or combating foreign plant and ani- 
mal diseases which might be intentionally introduced into the United States. 
Research is also conducted on protective measures for decontamination and uti- 
lization of crops, animals, or soils affected by direct radiation or radioactive 
fallout. 

FarM RESEARCH 


Current activities—Investigations are conducted on production methods :nd 
improvement of field and horticultural crops and of farm livestock, poultry, and 
domestic fur animals, including means of control of plant and animal pests and 
diseases. Soil and water conservation research is conducted to develop new and 
improved soil and crop management practices, improve irrigation and drainage 
methods, develop information on watershed hydrology, improve fertilizers and 
liming materials, and determine the relations of soils to plant and animal nutri- 
tion. Farm economics studies are made to find profitable adjustments in farm- 
ing by type and size of farm and their relation to costs, returns, and total farm 
output of different products. Farm economic research also covers investiga- 
tions of efficiency in use of labor, equipment, land, water, and new and improved 
farming techniques, inventory and analysis of land resources, and problems of 
land valuation, taxation, debt, tenure, and risk. Engineering studies are made 
to improve the mechanization of crop and livestock production and the harvest- 
ing and processing of farm crops, to develop better types of farm structures and 
new uses for electricity on farms, and to adapt electrical equipment to farm use. 

In recent years farm research has been continuously reviewed to emphasize 
work which would meet problems of agricultural surpluses, as well as market 
demands. This has included breeding and development of the meat-type hog to 
reduce fats in surplus, production of milk with high solids and lowered fat con- 
tent, corn with waxy starch for glues and adhesives, corn with high amylose 
content for industrial use, ete. The program for introduction and development 
of new crops has also been expanded and basic research essential to agricul- 
tural needs has been steadily increased. 





SELECTED EXAMPLES OF RECENT PROGRESS 


Animal husbandry research 


1. Heart-girth measurements and udder palpations aid in culling heifers.— 
Analyses of more than a thousand cooperative records show that heart-girth 
measurements at 6 and 12 months of age and evaluations of udder development 
by palpations at 5 months may be useful in culling heifers on the basis of po- 
tential production. These indicators, when used with records of the dams, aid 
in predicting future milk production of heifers. The correlation of the dam’s 
record with milk production of her daughter was found to be 0.14. In esti- 
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mating the daughter’s milk production, heart-girth measurements at 6 months 
of age, used with dam’s milk record, resulted in a correlation of 0.20 with actual 
production of the daughter. Using heart-girth measurements at 12 months as 
well as at 6 months raised this correlation to 0.22. 

When heart girth or scale weights were combined with udder evaluations and 
the dam’s record, predictions of first lactation production were twice as reliable 
as when the dam’‘s record alone was used. Information obtained by udder palpa- 
tion alone is approximately half as accurate as the animal’s own first record 
as a basis for culling. 

2. Relation of duiry type to production found to be low—A study of the in- 
fluence of dairy type on milk production in a cooperative project at the Ohio 
Experiment Station, involving approximately 1.000 animals evaluated for type 
at 3 months, 6 months, 12 months and 8 years. indicated that in general there 
was a rather low uassociation between nearly all type categories and milk pro- 
duction. The highest association appeared to be in regard to size, shape of 
udder, and dairy character. The heritability of type characteristics of the sire 
and those of his daughters appeared to be low. The usefulness of type scoring 
of the dam as a means of predicting the type of the daughter also appeared low 
in these data, particularly in regard to udder characteristics. 

3. Alfalfa silage not fully satisfactory for dairy heifers—In a limited-milk, 
limited-grain, maximum-roughage feeding system for rearing young calves, the 
substitution for alfalfa of alfalfa silage, a mixture of alfalfa and corn silage, 
or alfalfa silage plus small amounts of hay or grain resulted in decreased rate of 
growth and development. Supplementing the alfalfa silage with corn silage 
accentuated the decreased rate of growth and development. Supplementing the 
silage with 1 pound of hay per hundredweight of body weight or with 2 pounds 
grain per day produced reasonable gains and increased consumption, although 
growth and development were still somewhat below that produced when only 
alfalfa hay was used. Supplementing alfalfa silage with 2 pounds of a grain 
mixture per day for a portion of the growing period improved gain only during 
the period when it was fed. When this supplement was withdrawn, growth actu- 
ally failed for 1 to 3 months, and the heifers reverted to the status of those 
fed silage only. A grain mixture containing 16 percent protein produced some- 
what less gain than a mixture containing 27 percent protein in this limited- 
milk, limited-grain, high-forage feeding system. From these results it is 
evident that these rations and combinations of forages, in which alfalfa silage 
was the major forage, are not completely satisfactory for dairy heifers. 

4. Reproductive failure in beef herds studied —tThe point at which reproduc- 
tive failures occur in beef cattle has been determined in studies at Front Royal, 
Va., and Jeanerette, La. Approximately 15 percent of the cows placed in breed- 
ing herds at these stations over the past 2 years have failed to become pregnant. 
Another 11 percent of the cows lost their calves either at birth or within 2 
weeks after birth. Studies showed that losses during pregnancy are approxi- 
mately 2 percent and losses after calves are 2 weeks old amount to 1 percent or 
less. 

Among cows in these herds which fail to become pregnant, 23 percent of the 
Hereford cows nursing calves and 22 percent of the Zebu-cross cows nursing 
calves did not exhibit estrus during the 75-day breeding season. Thirty-four per- 
cent of the open Hereford cows nursing calves and 35 percent of the Zebu or 
Zebu-cross cows nursing calves came in heat only once during this period. The 
Angus cows nursing calves, as well as dry cows in all breeds and strains, and 
heifers, generally have two or more heat periods during the breeding season. 
Data obtained by slaughtering some of these individuals indicate that embry- 
onic death between the 17th and 21st days is largely responsible for the open 
cows. 

5. Protein and energy intakes affect reproduction in beef heifers—Study of 
the effect of various levels of protein and energy intake on reproductive per- 
formance of beef heifers at Beltsville, Md., and Jeanerette, La., indicates that 
many heifers placed at weaning on either a low-energy ration or a low-protein 
ration generally fail to come into heat. They also lack ovarian activity. How- 
ever, a few heifers on these low rations have become pregnant and have calved. 
The calves were strong and healthy. The number of services required per con- 
ception was not affected by the deficient diets. Many of the heifers have experi- 
enced difficultv calving, but this was not confined to any group receiving a 
particular ration. 
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6. Calf-raising ability is heritable in beef cattle—Comparisons of weights 
of calves produced by dams and by their daughters indicate that ability to raise 
heavy calves to weaning time is a heritable trait. Weaning weights in the United 
States are generally low. This trait is receiving emphasis in the performance 
testing programs now active in 33 States. 

7. Selection improves carcass quality in swine.—In a breeding experiment at 
Beltsville, Md., with purebred Duroc and Yorkshire hogs to determine how fast 
and to what extent the lean-to-fat ratio in hog carcasses can be changed by 
selection, lines high in fatness and low in fatness have been successfully estab- 
lished. These breeding animals were selected on the basis of backfat thickness 
at a live weight of 175 pounds. The Durocs have been selected through three 
generations and the Yorkshires through one generation. 

Selection was about 57 percent eifective in increasing backfat thickness, in 
the Duroc breed and about 41 percent effective in decreasing backfat thickness. 
Selection for high backfat generally resulted in shorter, lower, and wider bodied 
pigs, while selection for low backfat tended to increase length and height of 
body and decrease body width. 

Carcass studies obtained on samples of the Duroc pigs showed that the low 
line generally exceeded the high line in yields of trimmed hams, trimmed loins, 
and shoulder butts. At the same time, high-line pigs averaged 0.6 percent higher 
in yield of bacon and 5.0 percent higher in percentage of other fat cuts than the 
low line. These differences show that for each 200-pound pig marketed, low- 
line pigs average about 6.2 pounds more lean cuts and 10 pounds less fat than 
high-line pigs. High-line pigs yielded 1.2 pounds more bacon than low-line pigs. 
The difference in lean-to-fat ratio between high- and low-line pigs is expected 
to become more pronounced as selection continues. 

8. Adding lysine reduces toxicity of cottonseed meal in swine diets —Following 
the discovery that quantity and quality of protein influence the level of free 
gossypol required to produce toxic symptoms in swine, pilot studies with rats 
were conducted at Beltsville on the possible similar effect of adding amino acids. 
These studies were designed to identify the amino acids which seemed most 
likely to affect gossypol toxicity. When lysine was so indicated, it was tested 
with pigs. <A diet of corn and cottonseed meal which contained 0.0028 percent 
of free gossypol gave a very poor rate of gain in weanling pigs. The addition 
of pure, free gossypol to provide a calculated content of 0.0128 percent did not 
affect pig gains but resulted in 334% percent mortality. Supplementation of this 
diet containing 0.0128 percent free gossypol with 0.1, 0.2 or 0.3 percent of L-lysine 
increased pig gains substantially, and no toxic symptoms were noted. The 
fact that two-thirds of the pigs in the lot in which mortality occurred showed 
no toxic symptoms suggests that this level of gossypol was borderline for lethal 
effects; and that further testing will be necessary to measure the degree of pro- 
tection afforded by L-lysine at higher levels of free gossypol. 

9, Advances made in identifying blood-group systems in sheep.—Cooperative 
work at the University of California has resulted in the identification of six 
serologically distinct and apparently independent blood-group systems in sheep, 
in addition to the previously known R-O system. This is an important step 
toward the possible use of blood-group systems in sheep to determine parentage 
and identify superior animals and strains. 

10. Rapid method for measuring clean-fleece weight at shearing tested.—Tests 
at Fort Wingate, N. Mex., of a machine for measuring clean-fleece weight show 
that accurate estimates can be made in less than 1 minute per fleece. Estimates 
made by-the machine are about as accurate as the presently used method of 
scouring and weighing small samples. -Use of this machine will increase tre- 
mendously the possibilities for selection of breeding stock to improve clean- 
fleece weight. 

11. Methionine has growth-promoting effect in young rabbits—At the U.S. 
Rabbit Experiment Station, Fontana, Calif., supplementing rabbit rations with 
methionine has significantly increased weights of the young at 8 weeks of age 
and has resulted in fewer deaths from enteritis and improved feed conversion. 

12. Protein and energy levels in laying diets studied—In research on the 
effect of protein and energy levels in the diet on egg production and efficiency 
of feed conversion, diets varying from 12 to 16 percent protein and with energy 
levels of 750 to 900 productive calories per pound were fed to a high-producing 
strain of White Leghorn pullets. As in previous studies with lower-producing 
pullets, broiler-type New Hampshires, and Rhode Island Reds, these dietary 
treatments had no effect on egg production and in all cases the high energy 
diets improved feed conversion. There was a slight decrease in egg weight 
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on the 12-percent protein diet. These results indicate that a 12- to 14-percent 
protein diet, well balanced in the essential amino acids, will support optimum 
performance. 

13. Attempt made to determine incidence of parthenogenesis in chickens.— 
Studies have been initiated to determine the incidence of development of egg 
without fertilization of different breeds of chickens. More than 15,000 infertile 
chicken eggs have been incubated and examined macroscopically. These eggs 
were produced by New Hampshire, Barred Rock, White Leghorn, Rhode Island 
Red, and Dark Cornish hens. Only eggs of the Dark Cornish and Cornish 
crosses Showed an appreciable degree of macroscopically detectable 
parthenogenesis. 

14. Eggshell quality and shell membranes affect egg resistance to microbes.— 
Studies of eggshells demonstrate that the shell membrane retards passage of 
bacteria into the egg. Shells with the membranes removed consistently per- 
mitted entry of more bacteria and in less time than shells with membranes 
intact. Apparently shell membranes serve as a physical barrier to entrance 
of bacteria, since previous studies have shown them to have no bactericidal 
action against several types of spoilage organisms. 

Studies also were made on the relation of shell quality to bacterial infection 
of eggs using green rot as an agent. Greater shell porosity was found to be 
associated with a higher incidence of infection and higher bacterial counts in 
eggs infected artificially with known concentrations of a fluorescent, pigment- 
producing strain of Pseudomonas. Shells were also measured for thickness and 
percent of total egge weight, but only porosity showed a consistent relationship 
to infection. 


Animal disease and parasite research 


15. Progress made in search for intermediate host of fringed tapeworm.— 
Larvae of the fringed tapeworm of sheep undergo development in a very small 
wingless insect belonging to the family commonly called ‘“‘book lice.”” This find- 
ing was made during research conducted in cooperation with the New Mexico 
and Wyoming experiment stations. The insect occurs on western range pas- 
tures, and readily eats egg capsules of the tapeworm. Larvae observed 21 
days after being ingested by the insect were active and had increased in size 
and structural complexity. This is the first encouraging observation to be re- 
ported during 10 years of intensive search for the intermediate host and mode 
of transmission of the tapeworm. 

16. Blue tongue virus adapted to tissue culture.—Successful application of 
the tissue culture method to the production of blue tongue virus has resulted 
in approximately 10,000 times more virus than was previously possible from 
chicken embroys or suckling mice, or from experimentally or naturally in- 
fected sheep. This is extremely important since it makes possible a more rapid, 
successful, and less costly diagnostic laboratory test. Previously reliable di- 
agnostic tests could be made only in sheep. 

17. Tissue culture techniques applied to hog cholera virus —Application of the 
tissue culture method has also resulted in a procedure for hog cholera virus 
whereby the resultant virus is reduced in virulence so much that it usually 
produces minimal reactions and subsequent immunity. It is also possible to 
restore normal virulence by altering the tissue cultural procedure. Similar, 
but not quite so marked results have been noted with variant hog cholera virus. 
This research may result in explaining changes in the character of hog cholera 
virus which occur in nature; in a reduction in the large number of hogs pres- 
ently required for hog cholera investigations; and in new methods for study of 
the modification of hog cholera virus for immunizing. 

18. Eye cancer of cattle studied.—Over 700 cases of cancer of the eye of cattle 
have been studied and their more distinctive patterns of growth and detai'ed 
microscopic appearance described. This has established a basis for classifica- 
tion and a more scientific approach to proper surgical treatment. The work 
shows that this cancer spreads through the lymphatic system and does not spread 
to other parts of the body until after a long period of progressive growth. 

19. Tumors in cattle, sheep, and sivrine studied, class‘ficd and typed.—Detailed 
work on more than 1,000 tumors in these animals have revealed several im- 
portant facts. Malignant lymphoma was found to be a comparatively frequent 
cause of death in calves. Many pigs in a herd develop malignant melanoma and 
die before they reach market age. The majority of the tumors of sheep, cattle, 
and swine which result in their early death, are of the lymphoid and myeloid 
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types. Basic fundamental pathologic studies were made which show that many 
eancers of the lungs and other organs in cattle develop as secondary ones from 
primary cancer of the uterus. 

20. Dusting proves superior to dipping for destroying sheep keds.—A commer- 
cial dust containing 1.5 percent dieldrin dust was tested on a large scale to 
evaluate the efficiency of both the method and formulation against sheep keds, 
sometimes called ticks. Some 13,128 ewes and lambs at 4 locations in New Mexi- 
co were treated. The formulation was 90 to 95 percent efficient by a single 
treatment, and there is little doubt that two treatments 21 days apart would 
achieve eradication. One owner reported that he had examined 690 lambs for 
keds about month after treatment, and found only one ked. This regimen, 
therefore is presumed to be as efficient as dipping, more efficient than spraying, 
and is cheaper, faster, simpler, and safer than either dipping or spraying. Three 
thousand sheep can be easily treated in 1 hour. 

21. Research on foot-and-mouth disease progresses.—By means of high speed, 
zone centrifugation, one strain of foot-and-mouth disease virus has been further 
purified into two components—a larger particle representing mostly the specific 
and infeetive portion, and a smaller particle that is mainly concerned in serologic 
tests. A heat-resistant variant of one strain of foot-and-mouth disease virus 
has been separated from heated tissue cultures and propagated as a distinct en- 
tity. 

22. Satisfactory treatment of phosphate insecticide poisoning found.—A new 
treatment for organic phosphate insecticide poisoning has been tried out success- 
fully on cattle and sheep. It consists of the injection of a combination of 
2-pyridine aldoxine methiodide and atropine sulfate. 'The cholinesterase activity 
of normal blood of cattle and sheep also has been determined so as to diagnose 
poisoning by the large group of organic phosphorus cholinesterase inhibitors. 
The mean value was determined for 253 samples of cattle red blood cells and for 
183 samples from sheep. The need for this work is emphasized by the wide use 
of these compounds as insecticides. 

23. Dimethoate effective against nose bots of sheep.—Dimethoate, a systemic 
organophosphate parasiticide was administered intramuscularly at a rate of 25 
milligrams per kilogram of body weight. Data on 60 infested sheep, 31 treated 
and 29 untreated, revealed an efficiency of 98 percent against first instar grubs. 
97 percent against second instars, and 92 percent against third instars, with an 
overall kill of 97 percent. No toxicity from the drug occurred in any of the 
treated animals. Compared to previous experience with ET-—57, a related 
systemic, the present results are more effective against second and third instars. 
ET-57 was about as effective as dimethoate against first instars, but showed no 
notable action against older instars. Dimethoate has not been released on the 
market, nor is its general use yet recommended. 

24. Wild carrot, Cymopterus watsonii, proved toxic for sheep—This is the 
first knowledge that this plant is toxic. It produces a photosensitization which 
results in an inflamed condition of the woolless parts of the body. A common 
noninfectious, nontransmissible condition seen in sheep on some ranges, with 
affections of the muzzle, udder, and external genitals, may be due to this plant. 

25. Coccidiosis of lambs on winter range causes severe losses in production.— 
In a flock of 250 lambs in Utah, more than 200 were seriously affected by coc- 
cidiosis and 6 died. 'The total weight lost by survivors amounted to more than 
2,000 pounds and was not regained. The outbreak occurred in September 1957 
about 10 days after the animals were moved from summer to winter range. 
Sheep on uncrowded summer range generally harbor light infections of coccidia, 
which can pyramid with serious consequences under more crowded conditions, 
such as may exist on winter ranges or in feed lots. 

26. Two sulfonamide drugs effective as treatments for bovine coccidiosis. — 
Under conditions of artificial exposure to bovine coccidiosis that caused mortality 
in three of four untreated calves and severe illness and stunting of the survivors, 
no illness occurred in calves that were given either sulfabromomethazine or su)- 
famethazine. Dosage was at the rate of 0.15 grains per pound of body weight 
on alternate days beginning on the 10th day after exposure. Five doses were 
used in all. 

27. Blackhead of turkeys studied.—The microscopic parasite that causes black- 
heads of turkeys has lived more than 2% years in soil, when enclosed in eggs 
of the poultry cecal worm. This parasite is fragile and does not survive long 
on soil unless inside the egg of the worm. It becomes enclosed in the worm egg 
while still in the intestine of the affected bird. Poultry acquire cecal worms and, 
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at the same time, blackhead by swallowing these eggs along with feed and water. 
This finding may explain outbreaks of blackhead in turkeys on premises that 
have been unused for long periods of time. 

28. Glycarbylamide effective against cecal coccidiosis in chickens.—In compara- 
tive trials of glycarbylamide and 5 other currently popular coccidiostats (nicar- 
bazin, nitrofurazone, Bifurana™, Trithiadol", and sulfaquinoxaline) glyecarbyl- 
amine effectively prevented morbidity and mortality in chickens exposed to 
coccidiosis and did not depress rate of gain. From these preliminary trials, the 
materials tested seem to rank in about the order named with respect to overall 
efficiency and safety. Although many coccidiostats have been studied exten- 
sively, there are few comparative evaluations of this kind. 

29. Recovered animals may be reservoirs of disease-causing virus.—The ob- 
servation that recovered animals may be important reservoirs of disease caus- 
ing virus was made in research on serological techniques presently used for the 
diagnosis and measurement of levels of specific antibody of vesicular stomatitis 
in cattle. horses, and swine, and vesicular exanthema in swine. It is based on 
information from a series of serum samples collected over long periods from 
each animal. 

The general pattern of antibody levels observed on serial bleedings has been 
an initial high level followed by a gradual decline. The recent finding of a sub- 
sequent significant rise in antibody level some months later in many of the ani- 
mals recovered from both diseases not only indicated that the virus is still pres- 
ent in the animal but also indicated renewed virus multiplication. Application 
of this information to other infectious diseases is most important as it might be 
a means of uncovering additional reservoirs of diseases of both man and animals 
and permit the initiation of more effective control. 


Crops research 


30. Resistance to soybean cyst nematode found in four selections.—The soy 
bean eyst nematode is a serious hazard to production of high quality soybeans, 
and is known to be causing crop losses in 22 counties in 7 Southern States where 
most of the crop is grown for export. In 1957, during an evaluation of the entire 
soybean germ plasm collection, researchers found four selections of soybeans 
resistant to the cyst nematode. While none of them is suited for commercial 
production all have been crossed to adapted varieties. The discovery of only four 
resistant selections among more than 3,000 breeding lines tested, demonstrates 
the scarcity of resistant types. Work on resistant varieties is continuing. 

21. Resistance to hoja blanca virus disease of rice found.—Approximately 
3.500 varieties and selections of rice were tested in Cuba and Venezuela for re- 
action to hoja blanca, a virus disease. All of the leading American varieties 
were found to be suscentible. Minor varieties with short and medium grain, such 
as Colusa, Lacrosse, Missouri R-500, and Asahi are resistant, and Arkrose is 
moderately resistant. Although none of the American long-grain varieties is 
resistant some of the selections of this tvpe appeared to be segregating for reac- 
tion to hoja blanea. A number of introduced short-grain varieties are resistant 
as we'l as several short- and medium-grain selections. The source of resistance 
appeared to be from the short-grain types used as one of the parents in the 
erosses from which these lines were selected. A few introduced long-grain vari- 
eties were found to be resistant or moderately resistant but these are not adapted 
in this country. 

32. Revistence to dangerous new roces of crown rust found.—Five new races 
of crown rust. first discovered in 1953 and present in epidemic amounts in 
Florida in 1957. are a serious threat to the oat crops of the United States and 
Canada. No commercial variety of oats is known to be resistant to these 
“Landhafer-attacking” races, and all varieties that have been used in breeding 
for resistance to older races I’kewise are susceptible to the new races. In green- 
house tests no seedling resistance was found among the cultivated oats in the 
world oat collection. Available resistance among the wild species is very 
diffienlt to nse in breeding for resistance because of a difference in chromo- 
some number. 

A coonerative rust nursery, consisting ofthe Department’s world oat collection 
and exnerimental entries from many States, was grown in Puerto Rieo during 
the winter of 1957-58. It was artificially inoculated with race 264, the most 
dangerous of the new races. A total of 36 strains having outstanding adult 
resistance to race 264 was found, including 11 cultivated varieties with appar- 
ently different basic sources of resistance. Also, some very promising resistant 
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derivatives from crosses involving these sources were found among the experi- 
mental entries. While it is doubtful if any of these resistant strains are po- 
tential new varieties, they should be of great value in the breeding of resistant 
varieties. 

33. New chemical proves effective in control of wheat bunt.—Bunt has ceased 
to be a serious problem in wheat except in six Pacific Northwest States. New 
resistant varieties and new seed treatment chemicals have reduced losses every- 
where. ‘The new chemical, hexachlorobenzene, controls seed- and soil-borne 
common bunt in the Pacific Northwest far better than any substance available 
heretofore. Ina recent five-State test at nine locations untreated check plots were 
80 percent smutted in contrast to about 3 percent smut where seed was treated 
with hexachlorobenzene. The common mercurial seed treatments were effective 
in the control of seed-borne bunt but were inadequate in control of soil-borne 
bunt. 

34. Diagnostic chemical test for exocortis virus in citrus developed.—A labora- 
tory diagnostic test for the presence of exocortis virus in citrus has been de- 
veloped in Florida. This color test, which employs aldehyde coupling reagents, 
is diagnostic for the virus in trees infected for 1% years or more. The test is 
of great value for identifying exocortis-free budwood sources used in the propa- 
gation of citrus trees. Previously, the only test for this virus was to inoculate 
susceptible stocks and wait 4 to 8 years for symptom development. 

35. Root-knot resistance transferred to breeding lines of tobacco.—Root-knot 
resistant tobacco plants with good yield and type have been obtained by crossing 
highly resistant plants derived from a TI 706 introduction from Honduras with a 
cross between two tobacco species, Nicotiana sylvestris « N. tomentosaformis. 
The two latter tobacco relatives appear to be the progenitors of cultivated to- 
bacco, thereby making a three-way crossing possible. This accomplishment has 
come after 20 years of unsuccessful attempts to use the root-knot resistant 
factor identified in TI 706 from which all former progeny crosses resulted in an 
unsatisfactory type of tobacco with small leaves and low yields. Tests for 
yield and quality of advanced resistant breeding lines are in progress and it is 
expected that the root-knot resistant factor can be incorporated in good tobacco 
varieties as soon as they can be selected for local adaptation. Work is continuing 
in cooperation with the State agricultural experiment stations. 

36. Mode of action of three groups of herbicidal chemicals determined.— 
Through basic research, significant progress has been made in understanding the 
action mechanisms of three important groups of herbicidal chemicals. Important 
breakthroughs indicate that certain herbicidal chemicals interfere with the first 
step in photosynthesis, the process by which plants manufacture their own 
sources of food. The substituted phenylureas and a group of triazine compounds 
typified by simazin, were found to be highly inhibitory to that portion of photo- 
synthesis concerned with the absorption of light by plants and ultimate syn- 
thesis of carbohydrates within plants. Studies with intact plants confirmed 
these findings when research showed that the death of barley plants caused by 
the herbicide simazin could be prevented by supplying carbohydrates to barley 
plants through their leaves. 

Additional investigations on the herbicidal action of 2,2-dichloropropionic acid 
(dalapon), a herbicide widely used for control of grasses, showed that this chemi- 
cal prevents the synthesis of pantothenic acid, one of the B-vitamins essential to 
the growth of living organisms. Further studies showed this to be a major site 
of herbicidal action but that other sites are probably involved in the total herbi- 
cidat action of the compound. Research information of this type will be useful 
in the synthesis of improved herbicides, more efficient use of herbicides currently 
available, and in understanding the relationship between structure and herbicidal 
activity. 

37. Chemical spray controls top growth of plants.—An organic chemical ap- 
plied to plants has been found that induces short, thick stems, dark green leaves, 
and prolongs the life of some kinds of plants. This discovery in 1952 stimu- 
lated commercial interest in chemically induced dwarfism, particularly in orna- 
mentals where excessive vegetative growth is often undesirable. The chemical 
(4-hydroxy-5-isopropyl-2-methylphenyl) trimethylammonium chloride, 1-piperi- 
dine . *9rboxylate—has been designated Amo-1618. With it, the height of many 
kinds of plants can be regulated by varying degrees depending upon the dosage 
applied. Seeds obtained from the treated plants develop into dwarfed offspring, 
but this effect is lost after the second or third generation. 
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38. Chemical route to cotton hybrids discovered.—In cooperative studies with 
the Texas Experiment Station, a new chemical treatment has been discovered 
which promises to open the way for producing hybrid cottons and improving 
quality of this and possibly other crops. The chemical (sodium alpha, beta- 
dichloroisobutyrate), when sprayed on cotton, prevents pollen development in 
some varieties without harming pistillate parts of the plant. The resulting 
male-sterile flowers are still capable of setting seed but only when pollen is 
introduced from other plants. Preliminary field studies across the Cotton Belt 
have shown that it is possible to grow two varieties side by side, the one treated 
with the chemical and the other not, and have only hybrid seed produced by the 
treated plants. Much is to be learned about treatment specifications and varietal 
combining abilities, but the way may now be open for eventual field scale pro- 
duction of hybrid cotton. 

39. Rapid tests for alkaloids speed selection of new tobacco hybrids.—The 
kinds and amount of alkaloids in tobacco leaf is a most important quality factor. 
Some unfavorable kinds occur or increase in some plants after the plant reaches 
maturity. Recent studies show that changes from desirable to undesirable al- 
kaloids in tobacco can be detected in the small dried leaves at the base of seed- 
ling plants. This permits use of the information in making crosses on field 
grown plants, or in screening of greenhouse seedlings for this important quality 
factor, at a time when the plant still has the capacity to produce seed rather 
than waiting to follow up quality determinations on the cured leaf, nearly a 
year later. This should halve the time required to eliminate undesirable plants 
from otherwise desirable breeding lines. 

40. Basic inheritance studies expedite selection in sugarcane.—Rasic studies 
on the inheritance of plant characters in sugarcane have shown a close associa- 
tion between the sucrose content of seedling plants and that of their vegetative 
progenies in succeeding years. There is also a high correlation between the 
stalk diameter of the seedling cane and their vegetative progenies. On the 
other hand, such characteristics as erectness of stalks and number of stalks 
per plant are not highly correlated with sueceeding populations which are 
veretatively propagated. These findings, among the first published on this 
subject, will be extremely helpful in indicating those characters which can be 
used most effectively in early selection for the improvement of sugarcane. This 
is unusually important because selection is extremely difficult in this crop with 
its tall, tangled growth, and because quality factors such as sucrose content 
and millability enter into the final product. 

41. New vegetables, fruits, and ornamentals released.—Two new white-skinned 
notato varieties, Norgleam and Nordak, and one new red-skinned variety, 
Norland, have been released in cooperation with the North Dakota Experiment 
Station. All three are especially adanted to the Red River Valley of the north, all 
make good chips after storage, and Norland makes good chips before storage as 
well. Norgleam and Nordak are resistant to virus Y, but Norland is not resistant. 

A new male-sterile onion inbred, Ia 736, has been released in cooperation 
with the Towa Experiment Station for use in producing commercial hybrid 
onion seed. It has superior combining ability and imparts dark yellow skin 
eolor and earliness to the hybrids of which it is a parent. It is a yellow globe, 
firm-fleshed, pungent type for late crop storage. It will be used as the female 
parent. 

Sanilac, a white pea bean, has been released in cooperation with the Michigan 
Experiment Station. It is superior to the commercially grown Michelite be- 
eause of resistance to anthracnose as well as to mosaic. It performs well on 
rich soils but not on poor ones. 

Two lima beans have been released. Nemagreen was developed with the 
Oklahoma and Virginian Experiment Stations. It is highly resistant to root- 
knot nematodes. Thaxter, developed by the Department, is the first down 
mildew-resistant lima bean to be produced. Downs mildew, a fungus disease, 
is a major limiting factor in the lima bean processing districts of the Middle 
Atlantic States. The variety is of the small, green-seeded type. 

Golden State A and Golden State B are two new head lettuces released in 
cooperation with the California Experiment Station. These very large, dark 
green, slow-bolting, tip burn-resistant varieties appear best adapted to coastal 
California. ~ 

One new spinach variety and two new hybrids were released in cooperation 
with the Texas Experiment Station. Dixie Market is a fast-growing, high- 
yielding, early-bolting savoy spinach, highly resistant to blue mold and mosaic, 
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and suited to winter culture in the South. Hybrid 424 and Hybrid 525 are 
fast-growing, high-yielding, blue mold-resistant, flat-leafed types for processing 
in the South. 

Two new apricots were released jointly with the Washington Experiment 
Station. Earliril is outstanding for earliness and hardiness. Blenril has excel- 
lent texture, firmness, and quality when canned. 

Selection through three generations of tetraploid Easter lilies has produced 
seedling clones with more flowers than either diploids or the original colchicine- 
induced tetraploids. Three of the best Tetra-1, Tetra-2, and Tetra-3, have been 
released by the Department for commercial production. These produce very 
sturdy, strong-stemmed plants with large flowers of good substance. 

12. Two new side-oats ygrama varieties developed for the central Great 
Plains.—Two varieties of side-oats grama, Butte and Trailway, have been 
developed at Lincoln, Nebr., in cooperation with the Nebraska Experiment Sta- 
tion and the Soil Conservation Service. They were selected for persistence, 
maturity, seed yield, and forage production. Butte is an early maturing variety 
best adapted to areas with relatively short growing seasons. It exhibits ex- 
cellent seedling vigor, matures seed before frost in western Nebraska, and 
will be recommended in the north central and western districts. Trailway 
is a long-lived, late-maturing variety that will be recommended for upland 
plantings in the eastern and southern districts. It requires most of the grow- 
ing season to mature seed in eastern Nebraska, and may fail to produce 
seed crops in regions having a shorter growing season. 

13. Two new disease-resistant flax varieties released—Two new disease- 
resistant flax varieties developed in cooperative programs in Minnesota and 
California will soon be available to growers. Arny, a rust- and wilt-resistant 
variety adapted to the North Central States, is immune to prevalent races of 
flax rust, and has a factor for resistance to other known races of rust that is 
not contained in other late varieties. It has more wilt resistance and is less 
susceptible to pasmo, a fungus disease of flax, than any of the varieties it is 
expected to replace. New River, a high-yielding variety resistant to fusarium 
wilt disease, is ready for release to growers in California and Arizona. In addi- 
tion to wilt resistance and acceptable yield, the seed of New River has higher 
oil content and slightly higher iodine value than varieties now being grown. 
The release of New River should reduce substantially the disease losses suffered 
by flax growers in the Southwestern States. 

44. Improved variety of sweet sorghum for southern California released.— 
A new variety of sweet sorghum, named Brawley, was released for commercial 
culture by the Department and the California Experiment Station in April 
1958. Because of its early maturity, Brawley can produce two crops annually 
from one planting in the Imperial Valley. When 2 crops are harvested an- 
nually, it produces approximately 50 tons of forage per acre. A special advan- 
tage of Brawley is its ability to resist lodging with these high yields under nor- 
mal field conditions. Stalks of Brawley are fairly juicy, and the juice has a 
higher sucrose content than any current commercial variety. 

45. Plant introductions may be new sources of protein, oils, and fiber.—The 
program for intensive screening of plant materials initiated in 1957 has produced 
leads for potential new crops. Among the first 700 accessions analyzed for new 
sources of seed protein, more than one-third revealed 30 percent or more protein 
content. Many other introductions tested have 20 percent or higher oil content, 
and still others carry potentially valuable characteristics. Analytical studies to 
locate plants suitable for pulping have initially indicated that kenaf hemp and 
sunn-hemp (Crotalaria juncea) are promising. 

46. Recent progress made at the National Arboretum.—Construction of roads, 
one of the largest single items of National Arboretum development, was com- 
pleted in September 1958. The stream and pond stabilization program was 60 
percent completed by that date. One new storage unit has been added to the 
service court for temporary use in housing a portion of the herbarium. Several 
new planting areas have been developed, and 1,000 feet of additional access 
trails have been constructed. 

Plantings include the addition of 1,200 azaleas in 400 clones in a special test 
area and 460 camellias, with representatives of many other genera. The Na- 
tional Arboretum herbarium has been given the C. R. Ball willow collection. 
comprising 25,000 mounted sheets and several hundred books and pamphlets 
representing one of the finest private salix herbaria in existence. 

Research continues on improved propagation methods for deciduous azaleas 
employing cold treatments to rooted cuttings, followed by illumination to pro- 
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mote subsequent growth. Numerous interspecific, intraspecific, and backcross 


combinations have been made in the continuing breeding program in ilex and 
magnolia. 
Entomology research 

47. Superior protectant spray for animals developed.—A new highly effec- 
tive compound known as Bayer 21/199 sprayed on livestock destroys screw- 
worms in wounds on animals and prevents reinfestation for a week or more, 
This technique is important in the quarantine program associated with screw- 
worm eradication and will be of great value to the livestock industry in Texas 
and other Southwestern States where eradication is not feasible. The com- 
pound has also been found highly effective in the control of lice, ticks, flies, 
and cattle grubs affecting livestock. 

48. Progress made on insecticides for control of resistant boll weevils.—Sevin, 
a new carbamate compound, may prove to be extremely useful in the control 
of resistant boll weevils. It is also one of the safer insecticides and may be 
useful for the control of several other cotton insects, such as bollwerm, pink 
bollworm, thrips, cotton fleahopper, and cotton leafworm. 

Laboratory and field tests show that a 2 to 1 combination of toxaphene and 
DDT is considerably more effective than toxaphene alone against resistant boll 
weevils. DDT is ordinarily not considered to be effective against the boll 
weevil, and the determination that the combination is more effective than toxa- 
phene alone is highly significant. This research indicates that in some instances 
combinations of insecticides may be helpful when insect pests are resistant to 
certain materials. 

49. Parasites and predators help control important crop pests.—Three species 
of parasites introduced from abroad to help control the spotted alfalfa aphid 
have now become well established in the Southwest. These introduced para- 
sites, together with native lady beetle predators, are helping to reduce damage 
to alfalfa. 

bffective control of the citrus black fly is being provided by three species of 
parasites that have been introduced successfully into Mexico in all areas where 
they have become established. These introduced natural enemies have lessened 
considerably the possibility of black fly-infested plant material gaining access 
into this country. 

50. Advances made in selection of plants for resistance to insects.—The coop- 
erative selection program has shown that wheats with 14 and 28 chromosomes 
are more resistant to the wheat stem sawfly than those with 42 chromosomes. 
Sawfly resistance in the lower chromosome wheats is more stable under varying 
environmental conditions than in the higher chromosome wheats. Resistance 
to sawfly oviposition and resistance to larval development within the stem is 
apnarently present. 

The cooperative selection program in Africa alfalfa has provided several plants 
resistant to spotted alfalfa aphid. From these selections certain clones superior 
in disease resistance and agronomic characteristics also showed an adverse 
effect on spotted alfalfa aphid reproduction and survival in laboratory and field 
tests. Using nine of these resistant clones, a nondormant synthetic variety, Moapa 
(formerly called Nevada Synthetic M), was developed. Seedling groups and 
mature plants studied in cage tests under a very severe spotted alfalfa aphid 
infestation showed Moapa approximately equal to Lahontan in resistance to the 
insect. Recovery of Moapa after aphid attack was more rapid than in Lahontan 
or Africa. Its superiority over Africa in this respect was evident at all plant 
ages. 

51. New insect repellent favorably received by the public.—Intensive research 
on insect repellents for use against numerous insects affecting man has lead 
to the development of a superior repellent known as diethyltoluamide. This 
repellent is effective against the entire range of mosquitoes, biting flies, ticks, 
fleas, and chiggers, instead of against only a few species. Research has shown 
it to be effective and safe for use on both skin and clothing. The material has 
unusual resistance to loss from the skin by rubbing snd sweating and is cos- 
metically acceptable. During the past 2 years manufacturers have produced 
millions of units for distribution, and the new repellent has received wide public 
accentance. , 

52. Leafhopper damage to sugar beets reduced by treatment with sustemie— 
Experiments in Arizona indicate that the systemic insecticide, Thimet, applied 
to seed or to soil prior to planting of sugar beets reduces beet leafhopner in- 
festation in the early stages of plant development and reduces damage from the 
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curly top disease that this insect transmits. Asa result of this research Thimet- 
treated seed was used for practically the entire planting of sugar beet seed 
acreage in Arizona in August 1957. Good leafhopper and curly top control 
resulted. The beet leafhopper is the only known vector of the curly top disease, 
and many varieties of sugar beets are susceptible to it, particularly in the early 
stages of plant growth. 

53. Important new control for aphids on potato recommended.—The new in- 
secticide, thiodan, was recommended in 1958 for use on potatoes to control the 
green peach aphid which is the vector of the destructive leafroll disease, fullow- 
ing cooperative studies with Oregon and Washington. Thiodan appears to kill 
as a fumigant although many of the aphids are not killed for 2 or 3 days. It 
was the only insecticide tested which, when applied by aircraft, was effective 
against the parathion-resistant green peach aphid. In recent years this aphid 
has been a serious problem to potato growers in the Pacific Northwest. 

54. New synthetic fruit fly attractants investigated—tThe synthesis and test- 
ing of compounds as insect attractants is turning up new materials of value as 
fruit fly lures for use in control programs. Among these is an extract of the 
foliage of a South American plant known locally as “pichi’” which has proved at- 
tractive to the melon fly. Chemical studies have yielded separate fractions of 
the extract which are attractive specifically to the male and female melon flies. 

In recent tests with about 4,000 compounds screened against fruit flies, more 
than SO Mediterranean fruit fly attractants, more than 70 oriental fruit fly 
attractants, and several additional melon fly lures proved worthy of further 
study. As a result of extensive field tests, siglure (a trans form of sec.-butyl 
ester of 2-methyl--cyclohexene carboxylic acid) and anisyl acetone are now 
widely used as attractants in fruit fly detection campaigns. 

Soil and water conservation research 

55. Method developed for measuring plant suction—A method for measur- 
ing the suction plants require to take in water from soil, developed at the U.S. 
salinity laboratory, is the outcome of more than 20 years research and fills a 
long standing need. It is expected to have numerous applications in both 
basic research and commercial agriculture. For the first time direct and re- 
liable values for soil suction can be measured to determine the suction a plant 
must exert to take in water. The physical forces associated with the attraction 
of soil for surface films of water, plus those associated with solute particles, 
contribute to a water-binding action and determine the suction the plant root 
must develop to absorb water from soil. A method has been developed to 
measure these forces which is based on the difference in temperature between 
wet and dry thermocouple junctions in a sample chamber. 

56. Plastic film reduces evaporation from farm ponds and improves quality 
of water—Investigations at Logan, Utah, indicate that floating plastic films 
reduce evaporation losses from stock ponds and small farm reservoirs and im- 
prove the quality of the stored water. An 8-mil black polyethylene film, floated 
on the surface of a test pond 40 by 40 feet, reduced evaporation by 87 percent 
during a 1-month test period. The film was perforated with 14-inch holes on 
1-foot centers to allow precipitation to pass through the film rather than ponding 
on the surface. The pond was lined with plastic film to control seepage. 
Evaporation from the covered pond averaged about one-seventh the evaporation 
from adjacent uncovered test ponds. 

Floating plastic films also improve water quality through algae control. In 
a fishpond in Salt Lake County, Utah, a dense growth of algae was killing fish. 
On September 5, three weeks after a polyethylene film was floated over one-half 
of the pond, all aquatic growth under the cover had completely disappeared 
and the cover was moved to the other half of the pond. Two weeks later algae 
in thet part of the pond were white and appesred dead. At the beginning of 
winter the water was clear and the pond free from rooted plants of all kinds. 
The cover was then moved to a larger pond and left in place throughout the 
winter. The pond did not freeze solid where the cover was located indicating 
that similar covers may assist in preventing winter kill of fish by allowing the 
escape of pond gases and providing for improved aeration. 

57. Stage-discharge relationships for sandbed streams investigated.—Investi- 
gations of streamflow in Pigeon Roost Creek ner Oxford. Miss.. hove shown 
heretofore undescribed features of the stage-discharge relationship for sandbed 
streams. As stream flow, or discharge, increases and the height of the water, 
or stage, approaches a specific level there is a rather abrupt falling of the stage 
with no change in discharge. On the recession side of the hydrograph, after 
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the stage falls to the same specific height, the stage subsequently rises with no 
change in discharge. Preliminary studies of this unique phenomenon indicate 
that it is associated with a change in channel resistance and is not caused by 
a general change in elevation of the stream bed or synchronization of tributary 
flows. Such unusual features have been observed elsewhere, but this is the first 
opportunity for systematic investigations of the reasons for the occurrence, 
Though the presence of such fluctuations in the rating curves for these sand- 
bed streams requires significantly more work to reduce the records of stage 
height to rates of discharge, this disclosure makes possible substantial refine- 
ment of estimates of stream discharge and rates of delivery of sediment. 

58. Roadbank stabilization measures developed for Southeast.—Unvegetated 
cut and fill slopes and drainage ditches along roads and highways in the south- 
ern Piedmont region of Georgia and adjoining States contribute large amounts 
of sediment to streams and ponds, increase the cost of highway maintenance, 
and present an unsightly appearance. Studies initiated near Cartersville, Ga., 
have demonstrated that the exposed subsoils require liberal applications of nitro- 
gen, phosphate, potassium, and lime before vegetation of any sort can be estab- 
lished. Nitrogen and phosphorus particularly are limiting factors. First-year 
vegetation establishment studies indicate that the most promising cool-season 
grasses for roadside stabilization in the area are fescue, Oklahoma bromegrass, 
and orchardgrass. The most promising Summer grasses are common Bermuda 
and love grass, and the most promising plants with vine-like growth are honey- 
suckle and Kudzu. On the steeper cut slopes, mulching is essential for the 
establishment of vegetation. It is less important on the lesser slopes when these 
are seeded at optimum time and when soil moisture is adequate. Exposure 
or direction of slope has an important effect on the success or failure of estab- 
lishing vegetation and has a marked effect on frost-induced erosion. Where 
sparse stands of native vegetation has become established by natural processes, 
fertilizing and mulching produce some excellent covers without additional 
seeding. 

59. Cement-kiln dust indicated as valuable liming material.—More than a 
million tons of kiln dust are available annually in the United States as a waste 
from the manufacture of portland cement. Economical disposal of this dust 
(averaging about 80 percent of equivalent calcium carbonate and 4.5 percent of 
potash) is a troublesome problem at most plants, many of which are located in 
agriculturally important areas of acid soils. In greenhouse studies of their 
liming value, with alfalfa as the test crop, kiln dusts from several sources com- 
pared favorably with equivalent applications of high-calcium limestone in neu- 
tralizing soil acidity and promoting plant growth. Work is in progress to de- 
termine the chemical nature and nutrient value of the potash and to improve the 
physical character of the dust for handling and application. 

60. Phosphate fertilizers supply trace elements for plant nutrition.—Soil 
deficiencies in the trace nutrients are being observed increasingly in agrienl- 
tural areas throughout the country. Studies of commercial phosphate rock 
from domestic deposits show the presence of small quantities of certain of these 
elements—ranging from manganese from 25 to 2,120 parts per million, zine 4 
to 1,045, copper 1 to 394, and molybdenum 1 to 58—with the largest amounts 
of zine, copper, and molybdenum in rock from Idaho, Montana, Utah, and 
Wyoming. Additional quantities of the elements are often supplied by the 
sulfuric acid used in processing the rock into superphosphates, ammonium 
phosphates, and other fertilizers, and the quantities of the elements carried 
as incidental constituents of such fertilizers may contribute substantially to 
crop needs. Thus, the amount of zine in western-made superphosphate is suf- 
ficient to supply the requirement for this element by crops on zine-deficient soil. 

61. New conservation benching system developed for semiarid areas.—In 1955, 
4 conservation benches were installed at the Southwestern Great Plains Field 
Station, Bushland, Tex., as a new land forming approach to conservation and 
use of runoff water in semiarid and arid areas. Each bench system consists 
of a level contour bench with a terrace ridge for retaining water on the down- 
slope side and a nonleveled area upslope from the bench. Runoff water from 
the nonleveled “contributing” area is impounded and infiltrated on the level 
bench to supplement the natural supply. The benches installed are about 100 
feet wide and 900 to 1,100 feet long with a 2 to 1 ratio of contributing area 
to bench. Valuable information was obtained in evaluation of these systems 
during 1957. Marked differences in growth occurred on the cut, center, and 
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fill portions of the conservation benches. Yields of sorghum grown were as 
follows: 


Bench area Grain Silage 

Bushels Tons 
Cut portion -- - a - . aa = 60 | 8.7 
Center portion - . - d | 74 10.6 
Fill portion.-_.. " “al 106 | 15.7 
Average ‘ ‘ ‘ : i 75 11.7 
Runot! contributing area_. reacties ccaen rete etal Sele saliaiedaree aieamiabea tana i oa OT ce ea 


Stored soil moisture at seeding date was about 7.6 inches on the bench and 
2.7 inches on the runoff contributing area. No differences in stored soil moisture 
were noted at seeding date in cut, center, and fill portions of the bench area. 

Sorghum yields on the conservation bench were increased approximately 5.6 
bushels per acre per inch of stored soil moisture at seeding time. Engineering 
studies showed seeding date moisture storage was reduced approximately 1 inch 
and yield was reduced approximately 8.8 bushels per acre for each 0.1 foot 
deviation from mean elevation. This system holds real promise as a moisture 
conservation method in semiarid areas where topographic and soil conditions 
are suitable. 

62. Soil surface treatment to control evaporation indicates savings in water.— 
An exploratory study of evaporation from the soil surface of cornland and 
transpiration from the corn plants has provided new knowledge of the inter- 
relationships between evaporation, transpiration, soil moisture depletion, and 
percolation. The study, carried out near Coshocton, Ohio, involved use of 
lysimeters, two with the ground surfaces covered with plastic sheets during 
the period of June 6 to September 9, and one with the ground surface exposed. 
One of the covered lysimeters had water added in an amount equal to the net 
supply from rainfall, the other covered lysimeter received no water after cover- 
ing. Percolation for the season was increased to 5.38 inches when normal 
amounts of infiltration water were added to the covered lysimeter, as compared 
to 3.1 inches for the uncovered lysimeter. Estimated evaporation from the 
ground surface and measured transpiration from the corn plants was in ratio 
of 45 to 55. The rates of both evaporation and transpiration increased from 
the beginning of the season, reached a peak in July and then receded to a low 
value in September. Of the water available for use in the covered lysimeter 
with no water added, about 7 inches of water was saved for use by the corn 
plants through reducing evaporation from the ground surface. The yield of 
the covered lysimeter with no water added was 125 bushels per acre, that of 
the covered lysimeter with normal amount of infiltration water added was 182 
bushels per acre, and that of the uncovered lysimeter was 169 bushels per acre. 
The results indicate the possible degree to which surface treatment, by reducing 
evaporation, may effect savings in water for use in recharging groundwater or 
for more efficient crop production. It has direct application in predicting soil 
moisture depletion as it affects the rainfall-runoff relationship and streamflow 
on agricultural watersheds. 

63. Bacterial-induced chlorosis discovered.—Research was continued on the 
problem of bacterial-induced chlorosis in soybeans. Apparently this condition 
is widespread. It has been found on soybeans in North Carolina, Mississippi, 
Ohio, and Indiana. In most cases, soybeans will recover within two or three 
weeks although yields may be considerably lower than when soybeans are inocu- 
lated with known nonchlorotic producing strains of soybean bacteria. The sever- 
ity of chlorosis is associated with light intensity, substrate in which the plants 
are grown, and the nutrition of the plant. 

Cell-free extracts from root nodules from chlorotic plants have produced 
chlorosis in seedlings of sorghum, sesame, onions, crabgrass, rice, zinnias, and 
tomatoes. The chlorosis-producing substance is not destroyed by freezing, dry- 
ing, or moderate heating. Preliminary results indicate that it is formed early 
in the nodules and increases as the plants grow older. Grafting of tops of re- 
sistant plants onto the roots of susceptible plants, and vice versa, have demon- 
strated that resistance is conditioned by the rootstocks. There is an interaction 
between the chlorosis-inducing Rhizobium strains and soybean varieties. Some 
Strains. will produce chlorosis on Lee but not on Hawkeye, some affect Hawkeye 
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and not Lee, other strains will produce chlorosis on both of these varieties. 
Still other strains will not work on either of these but will affect other varieties. 

64. Soil acidity found to limit root growth.—The effect of subsoil fertility 
upon rooting depth of Sudan grass and soybeans was evaluated in Pennsylvania. 
On an Allenwood soil, root growth was decreased by subsoil fertilization. How- 
ever, preliminary investigations revealed that detrimental effects were limited 
to acid-forming fertilizer materials. As soil pH was raised through lime addi- 
tions, uptake of aluminum, manganese, boron, magnesium and potassium was 
reduced. There were indications that aluminum and manganese toxicity at the 
low pH levels is the primary cause of poor root growth in the subsoil. Results 
from this study are of critical importance to areas where subsoil acidity is in- 
ereasing rapidly as a result of application of nitrogen fertilizers. 

65. Methods for reducing irrigation labor developed in Alubama.—Methods 
for increasing efficiency and cutting labor requirements of irrigation show real 
promise. In Alabama, labor requirements for sprinkler irrigation of cotton and 
corn were reduced from 1.5 man hours per acre per irrigation for a conventional 
rectangular layout to only 1.0 man hour by using a branched lateral system 
using flexible plastic branches 1 inch in diameter and 80 feet long. The flexible 
branch allows the irrigator to move each sprinkler head to a new location 3 times 
before moving the main. Labor requirements were further reduced to 0.4 man 
hours per acre per irrigation by replacing the hand-moved aluminum laterals 
with a flexible lateral system that could be moved mechanically. The useful 
life of the flexible laterals and branches are being evaluated. 


Farm economics research 


66. Net farm income slightly higher in 1957 and 1958.—Net farm incomes were 
higher in 1957 than in 1956 on 20 of the 31 types of commercial farms for which 
annual estimates of costs and returns are now available (table 1). Changes 
in net farm incomes between 1956 and 1957 were largely the result of changes 
in crop yields and price relationships. In general, weather was more favor- 
able to farmers in the Southwest, Great Plains, and western Corn Belt in 1957 
than it was a year earlier. Prices received for farm products were, in gen- 
eral, higher on wheat, dairy and other livestock farms but lower on poultry 
an‘ cotton farms. 

The value of these series has increased substantially as data for additional 
years have become available and as the number of situations covered has grown. 
Data for dairy-hog farms in southeastern Minnesota and poultry farms in New 
Jersey were published for the first time in 1958. 

The new series on egg producing farms in New Jersey illustrates the fact 
that frequently consumers rather than farmers benefit during a period of rapid 
and widespread increases in the production efficiency and production of a par- 
ticular product. Since 1947-49 these poultry farms have increased net produc- 
tion by more than 50 percent. They have increased their output per hour of 
labor by 53 percent and have reduced their per unit costs of production by 12 
percent; yet their net farm incomes have averaged only $1,705 in the last 4 vears 
as agfinst $5.976 in 1947-49. Prices received on these poultry farms in 1954-57 
were 27 nercent below the 1947-49 average (fig. 1). 

Preliminary estimates of net returns for 1958 for 6 of the farm types showed 
greater incomes in 1958 than in 1957 on all farm types. They ranged from 
15 nercent to 20 percent higher on dairy and cotton farms to around 50 percent 
higher on winter wheat farms and cattle ranches. The 1958 returns on poultry 
(egg producing) farms were double the 1957 returns. 

67. New record farm output in 1958.—Unprecedented production of livestock 
and crops resulted in new records in 1958. Total farm outnut was more than 
9 percent greater than the previous record set in 1956 and 1957. Weather condi- 
tions throuzhont most of the country were unusually favorable for agricultural 
production in 1958. 

Total crop production increased 11 percent compared to 1957. This was the 
largest year-to-year change in over a decade. Output of food grains, feed grains, 
and oil crops were at new record levels. Only hay and forage, and sugar crops 
ailed to register nroduction increases. The total acreage used for crons, at 94 
percent of the 1947-49 average, was the smallest in four decades. But crop 
production per acre increased 13 percent from 1957 and was 26 percent above 
1947—49 (fig. 2). 

Total livestock production in 1958 was more than 2 percent greater than 
in 1957 and 24 percent greater than in 1947-49. The number of animal breeding 
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units decreased slightly but production per breeding unit increased 3 percent 
from 1957 to a new record level. Production of meat animals and poultry 
products increased from 1957 to 1958, but production of dairy products showed 
no change. 

68. Market value of farm real estate advanced 6 percent in the year ended 
November 1, 1958, to a new record of $121.5 billion. Although this increase was 
a little less than in the preceding 12 months, it was the second largest increase 
since November 1950 when the Korean outbreak sparked a near-record advance 
of 14 percent in the following 12 months. In the latest 12-months period, values 
increased 3 percent or more in all States and in 30 States the increase exceeded 
5 percent (fig.3). Largest gains occurred in the Northeast, Georgia and Florida, 
in the northern Plains States and in California. The national index of average 
value per acre for November 1, 1958, was 163 (1947-49=100). 

(Figure 3 may be found on p. 586.) 

Values increased 2 percent or more in 35 States in the 4 months ended Novem- 
ber 1, 1958, but were essentially unchanged in the other 13 States. States show- 
ing only nominal changes were located in 3 general areas; one such area in- 
cluded New York, Ohio, Michigan and Wisconsin. The second included Missouri, 
Kansas and 2 Delta States—Arkansas and Louisiana. The other area included 
4 of the Mountain States. Most of the States showing largest increases were 
located along the Atlantic coast, where concentrations of urban population con- 
tinue to exert upward pressures on land prices. The national index advanced 
3 percent in the latest 4-months period, compared with 2 percent gains in the 
same period of 1957 and in the 4 months ended July 1, 1958. 

Factors which have contributed to the rise in farm real estate values that has 
occurred for the last 5 years are complex. Among these factors were inflationary 
pressures, demand for land and buildings for nonfarm uses, Government pro- 
grams for agriculture and the cost reductions possible from larger operating 
units. Demand by established farmers for additional land with which to enlarge 
their present farms continues to give strength to the market in most commercial 
farming areas, notably the western Corn Belt and spring wheat areas. Nation- 
ally, about 40 percent of all voluntary transfers in the year ended March 1, 1958, 
were for farm enlargement (fig. 4). 

(Figure 4 may be found on p. 587.) 
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TaBLE I.—Net farm income, commercial farms, by type 


comparisons 


Average 


Type and location of farm 


1937 


Dairy farms 


Central Northeast $960 
Eastern Wisconsin. 1, 480 
Western Wisconsin 1, 236 
Dairy-hog farms: Southeastern Minnesota 1,217 
Corn Belt farms 
Hog-d Liry 1, 642 
Hog-beef raising G28 
Hog-beef fattening 2, 520 
Cash grain_. “ a 2 
Tobacco farms: 
Tobacco-livestock (Kentucky 1,192 
lobacco-cotton (North Carolina 
Small tobacco 
Large tobacco-cotton 
Cotton farms: 
Southern Piedmont 495 
Black Prairie, Tex 1,019 
High Plains, Tex. (nonirrigated) -. 1, 675 
High Plains, Tex. (irrigated ‘a 
Delta 
Small 


L irge -scale 
Peanut-cotton farms, southern Coastal Plains_.- 
Spring wheat farms (northern Plains): 
W heat-small grain-livestock ; 
W heat-corn-livestock at’ ae 
W heat-roughage-livestock 
Winter wheat farms: 


Wheat, southern Plains ‘ z 1,17 

W heat-grain sorghum, southern Plains___- <1 Gee 

W heat-pea (Washington and Idaho) -__ bas 2, 764 
Northern Plains ranches 

Sheep-__-. a 2,7 

Cattle_._- ad 954 
Cattle ranches, Intermountain region. : aouemal aaa 
Southwest ranches: 

NC She cade ss netes ack bee eke enadace ce 

Cattle 


Poultry farms, New Jersey (egg producing)?_ 


i Preliminary. 
2 Revised. 


1947 





$3, 892 
4,365 
3, 284 
3, 867 

5, 639 


370 









40 














wo 


aa 





and location, 1957, with 


$5, 095 
3, 806 
3, 373 
4, 029 


1, 198 
4, 093 
S, 116 


7, 036 


2, 873 
2, 290 
2, 021 


9 —% 


1, 734 
1, 900 
7, 106 


001 


1, 205 
12, 287 
2, 566 


~=p 


3, 776 
5, 066 
4, 404 


5, 608 
5, 514 
15, 366 


10, 949 
4, 164 
8, 519 


6, 062 
4, 873 


2, 127 
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FIGURE 1 


PRODUCTION, INCOME, AND COSTS 


Commercial Family-operated Poultry Farms, New Jersey (Egg Producing) 
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FIGURE 2 
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69. Farm debts and tares continue upward trend—Total estimated farm 
debt “ xcluding price-support loans) rose from $19 billion to $26.3 billion during 
1958 (fig. 5). On January 1, 1959, this debt amounted to about 10 percent of 
the value of farm assets. Farm-mortgage debt increased in 1958 for the 13th 
consecutive year and on January 1, 1959, totaled $11.2 billion, nearly 7 percent 
above the previous year. This is the highest figure since January 1, 1925, 
and is 133 percent above the postwar low in 1946. Non-real-estate debt (ex- 
cluding price-support loans) also moved upward to $9.1 billion on January 1, 
1959. This was 7 percent above a year earlier and more than three times as 
large as at the beginning of 1946. 

A rise of about 5 percent in farm property tax payments in 1959 is indicated 
by preliminary reports on amounts levied by State and local governments in 
1958. (fig. 6). In most States, the taxes levied in one calendar year are pay- 
able in the following year. Levies in 1958 are estimated to have reached a 
record $1,345 million. This was the 18th consecutive yearly increase. Levies 
on farm land and buildings, which account for four-fifths of all farm property 
taxes, are estimated to have gained about 6 percent. Farm real estate taxes 
levied in 1957 averaged 8 percent of net farm income before real estate taxes. 
By States, the proportion of farm income varied from 2 percent in North Caro- 
lina to 18 percent in Massachusetts. Taxes absorbed 7.1 percent of farm income 
in 1956, 3 percent in 1944 (the World War II low), and 18 percent in 1933 

The growing tax burden on farmers in areas influenced by industrial and 
residential development is rapidly becoming a more serious problem. Taxes are 
especially burdensome in areas close to larger cities, where new subdivisions 
are expanding into rural areas. Rising tax rates have aggravated the difficult 
problem of assessing farmland in suburban areas. Analyses of data on land 
sales have shown wide ranges in land values in areas close to cities. Sales 
values of land that remained in farming after being sold were found to have 
risen little in comparison to land that was taken out of agriculture. The 
tendency of assessors to base farmland assessments on the value of all rural 
land may be imposing a disproportionate burden on farmer taxpayers. 

70. Many farmers not participating in old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram.—Special tabulations from the 1955 Federal income tax returns filed by 
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persons who reported farm income were analyzed. Preliminary findings in- 
dicate that: (1) Of the nearly 4.8 million persons having self-employment 
incomes from farming in 1955, about 2,150,000 paid an OASI tax on such income; 
(2) of about 2,640,000 persons not paying the OASI tax, nearly 1.4 million had 
insufficient farm income to qualify for OASI coverage and nearly 0.6 million 
qualified as to farm income but apparently failed to comply with reporting 
requirements. Most of the remainder were not required to report or pay a 
tax but could have qualified for coverage under optional privileges. 

71. Study made of farm resources needed for specified income levels—How 
much land and other resources do farmers need in order to obtain levels of 
earnings for their labor and management equal to those of workers in nonfarm 
employment? In 1957-58, this problem was studied in six widely separated 
areas: Cotton-beef farms in the Piedmont of South Carolina; dairy-cotton in 
western Tennessee; cotton farms in eastern Oklahoma; dairy farms in eastern 
Wisconsin; wheat-beef farms in the central plains of Kansas; and wheat farms 
in the Triangle-Judith Basin of Montana. 

To realize annual operator earnings of $2,500 in these specific situations, 
needed investment ranged from $14,000 for an eastern Oklahoma cotton farm to 
more than $89,000 for a Montana wheat farm. Similar earnings could be made 
with investments of $29,900 for a South Carolina Piedmont cotton-beef farm, 
$24,000 for a dairy-cotton farm in western Tennessee, $37,000 for a Wisconsin 
dairy farm, and $80,000 for a beef-wheat farm in central Kansas. 

To realize annual earnings of $3,500, farm investment ranged from $17,000 
for an Oklahoma cotton farm to $122,000 for a Montana wheat farm. These 
differences in investment were mainly due to varying proportions of capital and 
labor used in producing a given level of earnings. The Oklahoma cotton farm, 
for example, required less than one-sixth of the investment of the Montana 
wheat farm, but six times as much labor. 


Figure 5 
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72. Seeding wheatland to grass is profitable only on lower yielding lands.— 
A study in east central Colorado shows that converting wheatland to permanent 
pasture is relatively expensive. It takes time (3—5 years), and the initial seed- 
ing is not always successful. Land preparation and seeding together costs from 
$5 to $8 an acre, depending on the price of seed. Experience since 1940 has 
shown that about half the initial seedings fail and must be reseeded. The cost 
of converting cropland to pasture can be partly offset by planting a cover crop 
of sorghum and grazing it while the grass is being established. Even so, it takes 
3 to 5 years before the undertaking shows a profit. Financial assistance is 
available through the ASC program, the Great Plains conservation program, and 
the conservation reserve program. Where a pasture is established, and stocked 
with yearling steers, the annual net returns to land, labor, and management are 
estimated at $3.50 to $4.50 an acre. Animal gains are about 20 pounds per acre 
annually. This return is roughly 50 percent above the returns expected from 
native pasture. soth pasturage and income from seeded pastures increase to 
the sixth or eighth year and then gradually decline to the level of native pasture 
in 20 to 25 years. Conversion of cropland to pasture and livestock is economiec- 
ally feasible only on the poorer, lower yielding lands. Wheat production is more 
profitable on land yielding more than 6 bushels per seeded acre. 

73. Increased investment is a crucial factor in rural-farm development.—The 
experiences of 5,555 farm families provided operating credit and technical as- 
sistance by the Farmers’ Home Administration between 1947 and 1953 have 
been studied for the light they shed upon the nature and possible solutions of 
the problem of low incomes in agriculture. This study shows that many such 
families have the labor and management capacity to make substantial improve- 
ments in their incomes. Neither the fact that farm families now have low 
incomes and little capital wealth, nor their past patterns of farming, provide 
a reliable gage of their production potentialities under more favorable capital 
conditions. Rather, the resources they commanded while under the FHA pro- 
gram were the crucial factor in the incomes and progress made by these farm- 
ers. The amount of working capital was particularly important. 

When families were grouped by the value of their working capital (consist- 
ing of their livestock, machinery, feed, seed and other supplies, and cash re- 
serves) there was associated with each $1,000 increase in the investment in 
working capital an average increase in net income of about $350 in both the 
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South and the North and of about $400 in the West. When they had about the 
sume amount of working capital, families in the South earned about as much 
income as did those in the North. The amount of credit funds advanced by the 
FHA was an important factor affecting the amount of working capital and the 
incomes and rates of progress by families while under the FHA program. 

74. Effects of soil bank conservation reserve program.—In cooperation with 
the Commodity Stabilization Service, field surveys of the effects of the conserva- 
tion reserve program were made in selected areas of Maine, Wisconsin, South 
Carolina, Texas, South Dakota, and Oregon during June and July of 1957. Pre- 
liminary reports were available in August 1957 in time for developing plans for 
the 1958 program. 

The study shows that participation in the program is influenced by a wide 
variety of things in addition to payment rates, but that it is being used gen- 
erally to expedite desirable changes in land use. Either permanent pasture 
or trees are being established on most of the land in the program, and both the 
productivity and the value of land put in the program are only slightly lower 
than for other land on the same farms. Participants in the program tend to be 
older than nonparticipants, more of them have nonfarm jobs, and more of them 
live off their farms. The program is most attractive to landowners in that it 
provides a reasonable return on investment in land but it does not compensate 
farm operators for accompanying reductions in earnings of labor, machinery, 
and other sources. The attached chart (fig. 7) shows the percentage of crop- 
Jand in conservation reserve compared with the total cropland in 1954. 

75. Fertilizer is becoming an important factor in determining crop output.— 
At the average rate of SS pounds of principal plant nutrients per acre of all 
crops and pasture fertilized in 1954, it is estimated that an additional dollar 
spent for fertilizer would have returned $2.82. This rate of return (marginal) 
varied according to value of the crop per acre and soil and climatic factors af- 
fecting the response. At 1954 average rates of use on all crops and pasture, 
an increase in application of fertilizer by one ton would substitute for about 


we 


- 


7.3 acres of land. These estimates of returns associated with fertilizer use are 
based on longtime price estimates which in the main are lower than 1954 or 
current prices. 


nt 


Looking ahead to projected needs for 1975, about 524 million acres of crop 
ed- and pastureland would be required if fertilizer and other production practices 
om remained at current levels, an increase of over 30 percent. But if rates of 
1as application that would represent a marginal return of $2 (132 pounds) were 
Ost applied to the same number of acres fertilized in 1954, the 1975 projected needs 
‘op could be met from about 476 million acres. This would be an increase of only 


ces about 19 percent in crop and pastureland. Going from the 1954 average rate 
IS of SS pounds to a rate of 132 pounds of plant nutrients is estimated to result in 
nd an average yield increase of all crops and pasture of about 10 percent. 

ed 76. Contract farming is increasing.—A reconnaissance study of contract farm- 
ire ing shows that there is a considerable amount of farmer-business integration 
Te in broiler and turkey production, and in sugar crops, vegetables, fruits, dry 
om beans and peas, potatoes for processing, seed crops, and most specialty crops 
to such as mustard seed and safflower. Some integration also exists in the pro- 
ire duction of cotton, tobacco, alfalfa for dehydration, forest products, hogs, market 
HC- eggs and dairy products, and in beef and lamb fattening. 
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The proportion of farm production covered by farmer-business agreements 
of various kinds is increasing. Forces underlying this development include the 
growing need of mass merchandisers and processors for standardizing quality 
and stabilizing daily and seasonal flows of farm products. The study indicates 
that integration provides financing, speeds adoption of technology, lowers costs, 
reduces some risks, and improves efficiency. Output is increased, especially if 
contracts include financing. 

Contracts involve negotiation of prices and the conditions of production. 
Farmers need to maintain bargaining power to insure receiving a proper share 
of the benefits from gains in efficiency realized through integration. Adequate 
research and market information and the strengthening of cooperative activ- 
ities can help in this process. 

77. Use of land contracts in purchasing land is increasing.—A study of land 
contracts in Lowa indicates that (@) the use of such contracts for purchasing 
land has about doubled in the past 10 years due to tax advantages, higher farm 
capital requirements, and limited amounts of land available for rent; and (b) in 
comparison with purchase money mortgages, land contracts require lower down- 
payments, leave title and deed with seller as a security safeguard, follow for- 
feiture rather than foreclosure procedures in case of default, and are not sub- 
ject to deficiency judgments or redemption period requirements. For the 155 
cases studied, the term averaged 14.5 years; interest rates averaged 4 percent; 
prepayments were permitted by 30 percent; annual payments averaged $1,482; 
and age of purchaser averaged 40.5 years. Purchasers under installment con- 
tracts were poorly informed of their rights and responsibilities, particularly 
as to crops and improvements in case of default, loss in case of fire, and sale 
of personal property included in the contract. 

78. Existing water laws inadequate in humid areas.—A recent report on legal 
aspects of water use in North Carolina shows the complexities and uncertainties 
of the waier rights situation. The irrigation permit system established by the 
State legislature in 1951 was found in practice to provide little more than a 
means of recording the location of irrigation contemplated in requests for per- 
mits. Nor does the 1951 law as applied appear to have clarified legal rights 
to the use of water for irrigation purposes. Different legal principles have 
been applied to different types of natural water sources, notwithstanding their 
interrelationships. No clear determination has been reached on what constitutes 
riparian lands and the extent to which water from a watercourse may be used 
on nonriparian lands. Many questions on priority of use remain uncertain. 
The study indicates the need for a careful consideration of the existing legal 
framework into which any new legislation must be fitted. Similar studies 
are being made in Illinois, Louisiana, Minnesota, Indiana, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 
Agricultural engineering research 

79. Improved castor-bean harvester developed.—Over 10,000 acres of castor 
beans were harvested in California, Arizona, and Texas this past season with 
26 harvesters built by 3 local companies within the past 2 years. These har- 
vesters employed many components and features of the harvester developed by the 
Department in cooperation with the Oklahoma Experiment Station. All three 
companies had received cooperation from the Department in this work. During 
the pust year a lower cost, two-row tractor-mounted stripper has been developed 
for harvesting castor beans without hulling. ‘The stripped beans would be 
hulled by a unit at the field side or at the processing plant. 

80. Electric resistance gages facilitate study of implement-soil relationships.— 
Small pressure cells with electric resistance strain gages for measuring soil 
forces have been developed at the National Tillage Machinery Research Labora- 
tory. These strain gages also have been successfully attached to a tractor track 
shoe to measure the magnitude, direction, and frequency of forces applied to 
the soil by track-type tractors and transport vehicles. These devices will make 
possible basic studies of the effects of tillage, transport, and traction equipment 
on agricultural soils, particularly the relation of such equipment to the problems 
of compaction and plow and traffic soles. 

81. Increased effectiveness of Cooperative Farm Building Plan Exrchange.— 
Illustrative material for new designs for farmhouses and service buildings 
developed cooperatively for the western region are now being published as leaf- 
lets. The change from a bound catalog of illustrations for each region to leaf- 
lets illustrating signal plans greatly increase flexibility and utility and is being 
welcomed by State extension workers in all parts of the country. The leaflets 
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are used by county agents in looseleaf plan catalogs and as handouts to aid 
farmers in selecting plans for new buildings or seeking guides for remodeling. 

Through June 30, 1958, the Cooperative Farm Building Plan Exchange had 
developed designs for 2 farmhouses and 19 service buildings suited to the Western 
region. In most cases these designs are also suited to certain locations in other 
regions. This broader use is greatly facilitated by the new leaflets. 

8&2. Automatic hog feeding operation developed.—Department engineers, in co- 
operation with the Illinois Experiment Station, have improved facilities for the 
automatic feeding of hogs. A unit has been developed which includes auto- 
matic equipment for unloading flat-bottom feed storage bins; mixing, grinding, 
and delivery of feed to self-feeders; supplying water; removing manure; and 
cleaning of the floor. Feeding space of the present experimental unit is designed 
for 30 to 40 hogs. However, except for space, the various elements of. this 
facility could easily handle several times this number of animals. 

88. New equipment for cotton seedbed gives better emergence in rainfall 
areas.—The shape or profile of the seedbed left after planting has an important 
bearing on emergence of cotton plants as well as subsequent operations. The 
new plateau seedbed profile (formerly called W type) has proved to be superior, 
particularly if heavy rains follow planting. The Oklahoma Experiment Station 
and the Department have developed cooperatively two types of planting equip- 
ment which make this new plateau profile seedbed when planting. Local farmers 
are having machine shops modify their planters. Three major implement com- 
panies have built experimental models of these planters, which are being tested 
in cooperation with industry. 

84. Pallet bores for apples reduce harvesting and handling costs.—Research 
results obtained at Wenatchee, Wash., by the Department in cooperation with the 
Washington Experiment Station show that properly designed pallet boxes lower 
the cost of handling and minimize bruising of fruit. This cost-reducing method 
is being adopted for handling both quality fruit for fresh market, and canning 
and processing apples. 


RESEARCH ON HUMANE SLAUGHTER OF LIVESTOCK 


Dr. Byrerty. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. The first of the increase 
items is for research pursuant to the new law relating to humane 
slaughter of livestock. Before considering it I wish to mention that 
a request for $100,000 for fiscal year 1959 was presented to the 
Deficiency Subcommittee under Mr. Thomas on Monday by Secre- 
tary Peterson and Dr. Shaw. House Document No. 58 contains pro- 
posed language for the additional appropriation of $100,000, The 
Department was instructed to bring the request before this com- 
mittee for consideration. 

The proposed language is for an additional amount for “Salaries 
and expenses, research,” including not to exceed 835.000 

Mr. Wurrren. The document, Dr. Byerly, was included in our 
hearings earlier. 

Dr. Byerty. Then may I proceed to the consideration of the im- 
portance of the $35,000 for alterations to our meat laboratory at 
Beltsville. 

In order to conduct the necessary research on humane slaughter 
of livestock, pursuant to public law, it is necessary to modify our 
facilities at Beltsville to house apparatus and equipment. Our pres- 
ent limitation does not permit us to expend funds in the amount re- 
quired for this purpose. 

Mr. Wuirrren. That is tied in with the other problem and will de- 
pend on,whether the other funds are made available or not ? 

Dr. Byerty. I assume that that is the case, Mr. Chairman. Public 
Law 82-765 authorizes and direc‘s the Secretary of Agriculture 
to conduct, assist, and foster research, investigation, and experimentation to 
develop and determine methods of slaughter and the handling of livestock in 
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connection with slaughter which are practicable with reference to speed and 
scope of slaughtering operations and humane with reference to other existing 
methods and then current scientific knowledge. 

The law authorizes the Secretary to appoint a committee to advise 
the Department with respect to such a program of research, as well as 
the administration of the Hlumane Slaughter Act. A program of re- 
search has been developed and has been initiated within existing 
funds. ‘To date there have been obligated or committed funds to 
the extent of $17,055, including travel of the committee and such 
administrative travel as has been necessary to visit plants where 
installations and practices are already in use, as well as to consult with 
persons expert in the matter of rendering animals insensible. 

Mr. Wurrren. Dr. Byerly, in that connection we asked yesterday 
in connection with Mr. Peterson’s statement that such information 
as Was submitted to the Committee on Agriculture, when that leg- 
islation was under consideraton, be included in the record. We trust 
that that will show the estimated cost to the industry and various 
other features involved in it. 

(The information is as follows :) 

Excerpt from hearings before the Subcommittee on Livestock and Feed Grains of the 

Conunittee on Agriculture, House of Representatives, on H.R. 176, H.R. 2880, H.R. 

3029, H.R. 3049, H.R. 5671, H.R. 5820, H.R. 6422, and H.R. 6509, bills to require the 


use of humane methods in the slaughter of livestock and poultry in interstate or foreign 
commerce, and for other purposes, Apr. 2 and 12, 1957] 


STATEMENT OF Dr. M. R. CLARKSON, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH SERVICE, ACCOMPANIED BY Dr. A, R. MILLER, DIRECTOR, MEAT INSPEC- 
riIoON DIVISION, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Dr. CLARKSON. My name is M, R. Clarkson, I am Deputy Administrator of 
the Agricultural Research Service. 

We appreciate the opportunity you have given us to comment on House bills 
176, 2880, 3029, 3049, 5671, 5820, and 6422, which are designed to promote the 
use of improved methods of humane handling of livestock and poultry in inter- 
state or foreign commerce. 

There is widespread interest in this legislation. It is important, therefore, 
that the Department’s position be clear. 

We emphatically favor humane slaughter by any method that is found to be 
practicable and workable. The Department recommends the enactment of 
H.R. 5820 which would provide an orderly approach to this objective and would, 
in addition, provide for a coordinated national effort to improve the humane 
handling and transport of livestock and poultry which involve repeated handling 
of these animals during the marketing process from farm to slaughter. 

H.R. 5820 would authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to conduct, assist, and 
foster research, investigation, and experimentation to develop and encourage 
the adoption of improved methods of handling, transporting, and slaughtering 
of livestock and poultry. 

The bill would authorize the Secretary to appoint an advisory committee com- 
posed of nine members who would consult and advise him in carrying out the 
proposed legislation. 

The bill would provide for the Secretary to report to the Congress annually, 
commencing January 1, 1959, concerning actions taken pursuant to the legislation. 

The Department is opposed to the enactment of the other bills listed above. 
The enactment of mandatory Federal legislation backed with the threat of 
criminal prosecution for those operators engaged in interstate commerce is not 
a satisfactory way of handling a situation that requires so much careful study 
and development to bring together the factors of practicality and humane 
handling. 

A practical approach should be taken to devise and to encourage and promote 
the use of improved methods for the humane handling, transporting, and 
slaughtering of livestock and poultry as is provided in TI.R. 5820. 
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No one has yet devised a method of slaughter that does not involve some pain. 
Yet food animals must be slaughtered, and attention must be directed toward 
improvements in equipment and techniques, the adoption of more rapid and 
orderly methods of handling the animals just prior to slaughter, and of course 
the avoidance of abuse. 

This orderly approach in our view represents a method that is preferable to 
the enforcement of mandatory Federal legislation. 

Judgment of a procedure or of a device to determine whether it is in fact 
“humane” when slaughtering livestock or poultry is extremely difficult, since 
no one has developed the basic criteria for evaluating animal reactions to stimuli 
that might cause pain or fright. 

Wide differences of opinion are usually expressed about the practicality as 
well as the humaneness of any new method proposed. 

Each such proposal must be carefully considered and finally tested in the 
plonts to determine these issues. 

Much fundamental knowledge is lacking upon which to base an opinion of 
the acceptability of one method over another from the standpoint of humaneness. 
Research is needed to develop information which may shed light on this aspect 
of the problem. H.R. 5820 would provide for this type of approach. 

Research would be predicated on the assumption that the unconscious animal 
suffers no pain and that the end point with respect to pain would be insensibility. 

Determination of what insensibility is and when it is reached is necessary. 
The effects of variations in time and procedure on the resultant meat must be ap- 
praised, and objective observations of the degree of excitement and pain in the 
subject animals must be made. 

Flectroencephalography and electrocardiography observations should be made 
to establish objective patterns of the nervous and cardiac changes reflecting de- 
grees of excitation and shock. Information gained from such work would be 
helpful in assessing the humane aspects of proposed procedures and devices. 

Tt must not be overlooked that factors contributing to inhumane handling of 
animals include not only the design of facilities, the operating procedures, and 
the attitudes of persons involved. but also the characteristics, tendencies, and 
the often violent action of the animals themselves. 

Fear and apprehension of the unknown sometimes cause animals to injure 
themselves and other animals even though no direct force had been applied to 
them. This is especially true of animals that have been raised on the range or 
farm without confinement or individual handling. 

Farmers obtain about 33 percent of their income from the sale of livestock 
and poultry for meat. Industry has a large stake in the handling, transport- 
ing, slaughtering, and processing of livestock and poultry. All must be con- 
cerned with the humane treatment of livestock and poultry. 

This country places great relinnce on its livestock and meat industry for the 
essential proteins in our ever-improving national diet. 

The population of the United States is increasing at the rate of 2 million 
peonle annually. The per capita consumption of meat is now about one-third 
more than it was 20 years ago. Over 130 million animals and 1,400 million 
poultry must he processed each year to satisfy the demand. 

Some years ago many groups interested in this field of humane handling of 
animals formed which is now called Livestock Conservation, Inc. The Denart- 
ment has worked closely with them to develop information on more humane 
methods of handling all classes of livestock and in the use of such methods. 

Sneed in the handling of livestock and poultry before and at the time of 
slauchter tends to reduce pain and injury. Livestock transportation and hold- 
ing facilities have been imnroved in many ways to prevent suffocation, overheat- 
ine. slipping, and other injuries to animals. 

These gains are the direct results of experimental and developmental work, 
with the farmers. industrv, humane associations, and the Denartment of Agri- 
eulture coonerating. Such an approach brings about the orderly progress that 
consumers, farmers, and the livestock and meat industry have a right to expect. 

In addition to this cooperation with farmers and others, the Department 
of Agriculture for many years has administered laws designed to promote the 
humane handling of livestock under certain limited conditions. 

The so-called 28-hour law provides for the proper feeding and watering of 
livestock in interstate rail shipments. 
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Another act governs the handling of livestock for export overseas to assure 
that adequate and safe quarters will be provided on board ship or plane and 
that sufficient provisions will be made for feed and water in transit. 

In both of these cases the livestock are not in the possession of the owner but 
are in the custody of others who may not be expected to feel the same degree of 
responsibility for their handling. 

This aspect of the situation is emphasized in many cases by the fact that the 
railroad or shipping line has control of the only practical means of transport. 
Under such circumstances the administration of these laws by the Department of 
Agricuiture rather than by local authorities is appropriate. 

But this is under quite a different principle from that which would be involved 
in imposing the supervision of the Federal Government on a farmer or on a 
packer who is handling his own livestock and poultry on his own premises. 

The Department of Agriculture accepts its share of the responsibility to de- 
velop and encourage the use of all practical improvements in the humane han- 
dling, transporting, and slaughtering of livestock and poultry. 

We believe the research and educational process applied to all stages of such 
handling will produce sound and enduring results and serve the best interests 
of consumers, processors, and producers. 

Mr. Chairman, Dr. Miller has a short statement also. 

Mr. Poace. Thank you, Dr. Clarkson. We will be glad to hear from you now. 

Dr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am A. R. Miller, 
Director, Meat Inspection Division, Agricultural Research Service, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Our meat inspection program extends to approximately 500 slaughterers in 
this country who process annually more than 100 million food animals. 

In connection with our meat inspectional activities we have observed practices 
used in the handling of food animals as they are brought from the farm to the 
slaughtering establishment and in the establishment. 

In connection with this experience we become familiar with the attitude of 
the meatpacker and his interest in the handling of food animals as they are 
brought to his plant and handled within his plant. 

We find that most meatpackers are very interested in and go to a great deal 
of trouble and expense in an effort to avoid injury to the animal and provide 
such comforts as proper feed and water and protection against extremes of heat 
and cold. 

They give attention to such details as the paving of pens and runways with 
materials that will provide sure footing. They avoid overcrowding animals in 
the pens so as to permit the animals to rest in the holding pens. 

They eliminate sharp obstacles in runways and forbid their drivers to use 
clubs and sticks which might injure the animal. These are only examples of 
many details which receive attention by the American meatpacker in providing 
food animals with those facilities that minimize discomfort and injury. 

As might be expected, the extent to which these details receive attention varies 
throughout the industry. 

Of course, all of these things are connected with the economic interest which 
the meatpacker has in his property. Nevertheless, all of the things that I have 
mentioned bear an immediate and direct relationship to the subject of humane 
handling of animals. 

Furthermore, there is reason to believe that the packer has an awareness for 
humane principles in the handling of animals entrusted to his care. This applies 
equally to packinghouse workmen. Certainly, neither of these groups condone 
viciousness in handling food animals or animals of any kind. 

As humane handling of animals becomes the subject of legislation, those 
affected by the law are entitled to know with some degree of certainty how they 
might comply with the law with reasonable confidence that they will accomplish 
the objectives of the legislation. 

In this connection the Department has recommended against the enactment 
of the so-called mandatory legislation contemplated in bills represented by H.R. 
176. FR. 2880. H.R. 3029, H.R. 3049, H.R. 5671, and H.R. 6422. 

These bills would require the packer to slaughter animals humanely by render- 
ing them insensible before bleeding, using a method approved by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

As the Secretary’s role is visualized in the administration and enforcement of 
such legislation, he must have available methods that meet the criteria of the 


legislation. 
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We cannot say that such methods may not be available or may not be devel- 
oped. They must, however, be identified with certainty before they can be rec- 
ommended or prescribed for use. 

In this connection, the Department recommends enactment of H.R. 5820 that 
would enable the Department to undertake the kind of cooperative investigation 
and development that would identify the most effective methods for humane 
handling of animals. 

From time to time reference has been made to slaughtering methods used in 
Europe. Europe has on occasion been cited as an example to be followed in 
this field. 

Actually, Europe is an example of how important it is that slaughtering meth- 
ods be carefully studied before being legislated into use rather than after being 
installed and in use. 

On November 27, 1954, there was held in Utrecht in the Netherlands a seminar 
to study the method of slaughter most commonly in use in Europe. The seminar 
reviewed the method from the point of view of humane handling of animals and 
as to its practicality. 

This slaughtering method that has been used widely in Europe for years was 
seriously questioned on both these points. Some members of the seminar com- 
mented that there is uncertainty that the humaneness of the method has been 
satisfactorily resolved. 

It was pointed out, also, that there are impractical aspects attending its use 
that should be studied. It might be observed that this method is still the one 
most widely used in Europe. 

This reference to slaughtering practices in Europe is not made for the purpose 
of discrediting any slaughtering device used there. It is used as an example to 
illustrate the problem that would confront the Secretary of Agriculture were he 
required to prescribe humane slaughtering methods. 

A method must be supported by such study, investigation, and development 
that will gain its adoption and assure the packer who installs the method that 
he can safely meet any criticism with an authoritative position that he is in 
fact using a humane method of slaughter. The general public, too, would receive 
assurance that the best possible methods are being used. 

In summary, the Department recommends enactment of H.R. 5820, which 
would enable the Department of Agriculture and American industry to provide 
our livestock with the maximum benefits that would derive from an orderly de- 
velopment of humane methods. 

Mr. Poacr. Thank you, Dr. Miller. 

Dr. Clarkson, I think that we should have some idea how long the Depart- 
ment assumes they would have to study this problem before they could arrive at 
some decision. 

What is vour idea of that? How long do you think you would need? That is, 
to study this problem? 

Dr. CLARKSON. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that our position should be 
looked at from that standpoint. We are not suggesting a study commission that 
will put into effect a program of investigation and then report on certain spe- 
cific methods which then must be put into effect universally. 

Mr. PoaGe. I know, but how long’ 

Dr. CLARKSON. We contemplate a continuing program. 

Mr. Poace. If we are to wait until such time as you would never study any 
turther on it, that would go on forever. 

It seems to me that we should be practical about this thing. And if we 
haven't arrived at any knowledge of this problem after all of these years, that 
we assume you would not arrive at any more knowledge of it in the next 40 years. 

I am not saying that we ought not to study it. We ought to continue to study 
it. That is why I believe with these bills that the Department should prescribe 
humane rules within liimtations, and where limitations seem to be unfair, to 
come back to Congress, of course. 

If you are just suggesting an unlimited study period with no limit whatsoever 
it seems to me we would just not get anv bill. 

I think vou testified that you were now cooperating with some group and 
bad been studying with these methods for a good many years. I do not know 
whether you or Dr. Miller made that statement. 

Dr. CLARKSON. In answer to your question there would be a great deal of 
difference as contrasted with the present and the past. The handling of live- 
stock through the plants as on the farm or in any other activity is under the sur- 
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veillance of localities through their authorities and through the various humane 
associations in those areas. These groups have demonstrated their effectiveness 
in this country when they are in a position to back proved methods with the 
weight of their interests. 

The Department has always lent its encouragement to the development in this 
field. but the Department has never taken the position of leadership which is 
envisaged by this legislation with specific effort to determine through research 
and development and practice, improved methods all along the line for the 
humane handling of livestock; and, particularly, in the slaughter methods. 

So that we would have a decidedly different aspect of the affair than we have 
had in the past. 

Mr. Poace. On page 4 of your statement you said: 

“Many groups interested in this field of humane handling of animals formed 
what is now called Livestock Conservation, Inc, 

“The Department has worked closely with them to develop information on 
more humane methods of handling all classes of livestock and in the use of 
such methods.” 

Dr. CLARKSON. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. I may have drawn a wrong inference from it, but I gathered that 
is What you proposed to continue. 

Dr. CLARKSON. No: it isn’t. The Livestock Conservation, Inec., is made up 
of representatives of the humane societies and associations and representatives 
of industry. 

And the Department does work with them. It has been a matter of develop- 
ment through all of their resources to improve methods of handling of livestock 
generally, but under the legislation that the Department is supporting the 
Department would be in a position of exercising leadership and, also, of putting 
its own resources into specific study and experimentation. 

Mr. Poace. It has been suggested, maybe in an effort to expedite this matter 
and to get as many of those who are here as possible to make their statements, 
that we ask the Department if you could come back at a later date, because 
we will want to go into this more fully. 

I think it is important to know what you have in mind here. We do not 
Want to leave it this way. But we will not be able to hear these other witnesses 
if we are going into this matter in the detail it deserves. 

I wonder if you could come back at some later date? 

Dr. Crarkson. We will be at the disposal of the committee. I would like 
to ask this: I have some other commitments during the day—whether you 
intend to do it today. 

Mr, Poace. No. We will never get to you today. We will communicate with 
you and find out when you can come back, and we can meet with you. 

Dr. CLARKSON. We will respond to any request you make. 

Mr. Poace. Then I believe we have next Dr. Rutherford T. Phillips, executive 
director of the American Humane Association. 

Dr. Phillips, we will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Morgan. I was going to make a few introductory remarks before Mr. 
Phillips spoke. I am the attorney for the association. 

Mr. Poace. We will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Morcan. Might I be heard before Mr, Phillips? 

Mr. Poagr. Yes, sir. 

* ok % * * * * 

Mr. Poace. Now are there any other authors of bills? 

If there are no more, we have asked Dr. Clarkson to come back and be with 
us this morning. 

Dr. Clarkson, we appreciate your coming back down to supplement your 
previous statement. 
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STATEMENT OF Dr. M. R. CLarkKson, Depury ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL 
ResearcH Service, U.S. DepartTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, ACCOMPANIED BY 
Dr. A. R. Mitier, Director, Meat INsprectron Division, U.S. DerparRtTMENtT 
oF AGRICULTURE 


Dr. CrarKson. Mr. Chairman, I am glad of the opportunity to make a few 
additional comments. 

Lam M. R. Clarkson, Deputy Administrator of the Agricultural Research 
Service, and I have with me Dr. A. R. Miller, Director of the Meat Inspection 
Division. 

In our previous statement we expressed the Departinent’s support of, H.R, 5820 
and opposition to House bills 176, 2880, 3029, 3049, 5671, and 6422. The hear- 
ines have focused attention on several points that should be mentioned in rela- 
tion to the Department's position on these bills. 

The bills containing mandatory requirements for the adoption of certain 
methods of slaughter determined to be humane would apply not only to those 
slaughterers regularly engaged in the slaughtering of livestock and poultry 
for the sale of meat, meat products, poultry, and poultry products in interstate 
and foreign commerce, but also to those slaughterers whose distribution of 
products is strictly local, but who are regularly engaged in purchasing live- 
stock or poultry in interstate or foreign commerce for purposes for slaughter. 
The latter group handle by far the smaller number of livestock and poultry. 
However, since they are, for the most part, the smaller operators, thev out- 
number those who sell products in interstate commerce by 2 or 3 times. 

Of the nearly 5,000 slaughterers believed to be covered by this legislation, it 
is estimated that 3,600 would be buying on markets that include livestock and 
poultry moving in commerce, but whose distribution of products would be strictly 
local, within the State of origin. Accordingly, these latter slaughterers would 
not come within the jurisdiction of the Federal Government in enforcing such 
laws as the Meat Inspection Act and the pending poultry products inspection 
legislation. 

To extend the Federal supervision to these plants would constitute a consider- 
able extension of the enforcement powers of the Department into areas where 
local jurisdictions are usually applied. The Department does sot believe that 
the Federal authority should be superimposed upon such local control or sub- 
stituted for it. 

The Department can best serve the interests of the public in the humane 
handling of livestock and poultry, whether such handling involves interstate or 
local slaughterers hy devoting its resources to identifving and developing those 
methods that give full consideration to humane principles and to working for 
the adoption of those methods found to be effective and humane. Although the 
Department has worked for many years with industry and humane groups to 
facilitate the development and adoption of improved methods, the effect of enact- 
ment of H.R. 5820 would be to place the Department in a new position of 
leadership and responsibility, with a clear mandate from the Congress to ntilize 
its resources in the accomplishment of the purposes of the bill. This would not 
be a static program aimed only at evaluating facilities and methods currently 
suggested, but would be a continuing growth of effort with the compulsion of 
congressional action, public opinion, organized humane groups, and the ingenuity 
of State and Federal scientists to stimulate the work. As in all efforts of this 
kind, the development and testing of current ideas would stimulate new ideas. 

The several modifications of the captive-bolt idea that have been described are 
in varying degrees of development in the slaughtering plants to work out the 
kinds of practical difficulties that always accompany such developments. The 
ideas are good and our observations indicate that fully practicable devices will 
be perfected and widely distributed in the plants. 

The COz method of immobilizing hogs before slaughter has been found prae- 
ticable in several plants. Observations of its use appear to show advantages 
from the standpoint of labor requirements. But really. no one, to onr knowledge. 
has authoritatively evaluated the effects of this procedure from the standmoint 
of humane treatment of the animal. As far as one can observe the animal enter- 
ing and leaving the device, it appears acceptable. We hope it is humane, but we 
do not know. Research is needed to supply the answer. 

The electrical method of stunning animals has been discussed extensively and 
has been widely advocated. Competent observers have expressed the opinion 
that the spasms accompanying the electrical stunning may not in all cases be 
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immediately accompanied by unconsciousness. They have pointed out that while 
the desired result might accompany the use of a proper balance of voltage and 
time, in the practical application of the method by packinghouse workers this 
fine balance may not always be acceptable. 

In many cases of electrical stunning and undesirable hemorrhaging occurs in 
the muscular portion of the carcass. From the standpoint of inspection the 
hemorrhaging that occurs in the carcass and internal organs causes confusion. 
These confusing marks can be distinguished from evidence of disease, but this 
takes additional time in each case to be sure. Our inspection procedures are 
geared to the high-speed operations of American plants and we must take the 
position that the intrusion of artificially induced situations which create un- 
certainties in the inspection system must be avoided. 

The Department sincerely believes that the enactment of H.R. 5820 would 
provide an orderly and effective approach to this problem, and that it would 
enable the Department to take its proper place in the total programing of the 
humane handling of animals. It will be recalled that H.R. 5820 deals not only 
with the question of rendering animals insensible before slaughter, but also 
with the full problem of the development and use of improved methods for 
the humane handling and transporting of livestock and poultry. 

A lack of authoritative information has hampered local humane interests 
from moving forward in this field. H.R. 5820 would provide the means for ob- 
taining such information while leaving local people in control of its application. 

Mr. Poage. Dr. Clarkson, what authority does H.R. 5820 give you that you 
don't now have? 

Dr. CLARKSON. Mr. Chairman, it would give us specific authority that we now 
have in general language. 

Mr. PoaGce. Then if you wanted to do this, you could do it now, couldn’t you? 

Dr. CLARKSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. Then I don’t see where we need the Dorn bill. 

Dr. CLARKSON. I think there is a very important point there, Mr. Chairman. 
Working with humane methods of handling livestock has only been a part of 
our research and other programs dealing with management, nutrition, feeding, 
transport. The humane aspects have always been a part of it, but we have never 
engaged in programs of research of any magnitude whatever aimed directly 
at the purpose of developing better methods of humane handling, and the pas- 
sage of this legislation would put the Department in that position of respon- 
sibility in that field. 

Mr. Poacr. To tell you that you must carry on a program that you could have 
‘arried on but didn’t? 

Dr. CLARKSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poage. It seems to me that leaves us about where we have been for a long, 
long time. Of course, I know that you don’t accept the evidence that there is such 
a thing—I mean, you don’t say that you know that there is such a thing as 
humane slaughtering. I don’t suppose anybody else knows either. Unfortunately 
not many men or animals come back after they have been slaughtered, so there 
isn’t much evidence about what the effect of certain practices actually is. We 
have a great deal of opinion about that, and I suppose we always will, and I 
Suppose it is on that theory that the animal can’t come back and report his 
Sensations that you say that you can’t say that any of these methods are humane. 
Is that about what you come to? 

Dr. CLARKSON. Well, Mr. Chairman, we say that through painstaking research 
we think that criteria can be developed that will give an authoritative answer to 
those questions, but as it stands right now, we do not have those authoritative 
answers. 

Mr. Poaae. I don’t know how you could ever get them by the test you have 
already set up. You say there is considerable doubt about whether the gas 
chamber method on hogs actually results in humane slaughtering or not. 

At least one thing we know, regardless of what we know about the effect of the 
gas chamber, regardless of what we know about the death of the hogs, we know 
that it don’t break their legs and bring them up out of a screaming mass of other 
hogs ,and we know that it doesn’t carry them along for a long period of time on 
a wheel, and we don’t think that it bleeds them to death while perfectly con- 
scious. We know we don’t do those things with a gas chamber. 

We don’t know what the feeling is when the hog inhales that carbon dioxide 
gas. We know what it is with human being because I have inhaled it, and you 
have, and many others have, and so we assume it affects the hogs somewhat 
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like it does a human being in that respect, but I don’t suppose we will ever know 
just how we affect these animals because they can’t talk to us and tell us. We 
only have to correlate our human experience with a rather comparable situation 
for the animal and having done so, we at least seem to have a reasonable assump- 
tion—or at least a probability—on which we can work. It is possible we will 
never have that exact scientific proof that you demand, but we do have scientific 
proof that we are not breaking their legs, that we are not creating the terror 
which wheels creates, that we are not dragging a fully conscious animal through 
a long process as that wheel does at present. We know those things, don’t we? 

Dr. CLARKSON. Oh, yes. 

Mr. PoaGe. It seems to me we would have to assume, it seems to me even 
your scientific mind would have to assume, that the Hormel method is an im- 
provement from the humane standpoint on the old wheel that is used in most of 
the large packinghouses. 

Dr. CLARKSON. The aspects which eliminate the shackling of the live hog are 
obviously an improvement, Mr. Poage. 

Mr. PoaGe. I should think so. 

Then I think we should be in the position to go ahead on some regulations 
which are obviously an improvement, while we do the other study. I don’t 
suggest for a moment you ought to stop dead and say, we will never learn any- 
thing from the moment this bill is passed on. I think we will, but why shouldn't 
we prescribe some regulations now on the basis of what is obvious and then 
try to solve the things that are not obvious, rather than say we will do nothing 
until we sit back and get all of the answers. 

You don’t have all of the answers in your sanitary work, do you? You don’t 
know exactly what heat does, and you don’t know just exactly what the presence 
of certain bodies does toward the deterioration of meat, do you? 

Dr. CLARKSON. Obviously, as in all human endeavors we change as improve- 
ments are made. 

Mr. Poace. We didn’t wait until you had all of the answers before we pre- 
scribed sanitary regulations, because we haven’t got them all now. It seems 
to me what we are being asked here to do is sit back and say we must wait until 
we know all of the answers and when we have got them, we are going to pass 
some legislation, but we are not going to act on anything until we have got all 
of the answers. Isn’t that what H.R. 5820 does? 

Dr. CLARKSON. I can’t agree that is what is does, Mr. Chairman. The point of 
the mandatory leigslation is primarily that animals be rendered insensible by 
some method approved by the Secretary before they are bled, such as in the use 
of the COs gas involved in the rendering of the animals insensitive. 

The matter of whether or not they are hung is also contained in those bills, 
but the primary point is to prescribe methods by Department action that would 
say how they are to be made insensible, and with the present stage of our 
knowledge I don’t see how we could say that subjection of an animal to COs gas 
is any more humane than the use of the knife with its quick thrust. It comes 
down to that really. 

Mr. Poace. The use of the knife where? 

Dr. CLARKSON. With the quick thrust of the knife; whether that is any more 
painful than the use of COs gas or causes any more apprehension and terror on 
the part of the animal is something we don’t know. 

Mr. PoaGe. Most of the bills accept the proposition that if you use the knife 
for the purpose of killing the animal that that is fine. You can accept that 
as a humane method. The method of the Jewish rabbis, all of these bills agreed 
to accept that, as I understand it, as a humane method. Where you attempt 
merely to stick a knife in the conscious animal and let him bleed to death, it 
seems to me that is another thing, too. 

Dr. CLarKson. In the ritualistic method of slaughtering beef, it is a matter 
of cutting his throat and letting him bleed to death. In the current methods of 
killing cattle it is a matter of sticking the animal so that the main arteries of 
the animal’s body are quickly severed and it very quickly bleeds to death. 

Mr. Poace. That is true of cattle, but, again to get back to hogs, there is no 
effort to kill hogs, is there? 

Dr. CLARKSON. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Poacr. The ordinary packinghouse doesn’t attempt to kill a hog with 
a knife does it? It attempts to let him bleed to death. It attempts to stick 
him so he won't die from the knife but raher that he will bleed to death. 
Isn’t that what the ordinary packinghouse does today? 
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Dr. CLARKSON. It is exactly the same proposition, that the severing of the 
great blood vessels will cause an immediate outrush of blood so that conscious- 
ness is lost very soon although the animal’s heart continues to beat, and the 
animal’s muscular reaction continues, and the blood is thereby forced out of the 
body. Exactly the same thing happens in the ritualistic method, and | would 
assume from this legislation that is regarded as a humane method. That was 
the reason I was making this point. Then we would be called upon to deter- 
mine whether those methods are humane, whether they are as humane as the 
application of CO. gas, or whether they are as humane as the application of elec- 
tricity which causes tremendous electrical spasms. Most people think that re- 
sults in immediate unconsciousness. There is enough doubt expressed by people 
in Europe who have worked with it to cause one to wonder. 

We know that a slight misapplication of the voltage and current will cause 
such tremendous spasms as to actually break the animal’s back. We do know 
that all of those things have to be taken into consideration. 

There are research proposals that have been discussed with the University of 
Minnesota. There are some that have been discussed with the University of 
Oklahoma that we think might lead to a method of determining whether or not 
the animal feels pain during these obvious physical contortions or whether it 
does not, and that, of course, is the point of this whole matter. The contortions 
are of no meaning if it is like the chicken that has its head cut off, but still 
jumps all over the yard. Obviously there is no sensibility in such an animal. 
No one knows with the meat animals whether there is sensibility after the appli- 
cation of these methods, but still the Secretary would be in the position of 
saying you must use this method rather than that method. 

Mr. ALBERT. I would like, first of all, to see if we can get to any area of 
agreement. 

Now, on the matter of including stockyards that buy on the intrastate market, 
would you be for the bill if we excluded those and limited it only to those who 
sell on the interstate market? 

Dr. CLARKSON. No, sir; we do not. We believe that our position ought to be 
ohne of determining authoritatively the facts in this situation and then with the 
encouragement and leadership which we must assume under the passage of any 
legislation by the Congress to facilitate the accomplishment in the plants of the 
use of improved methods. 

Mr. ALBERT. But you would recommend, if the committee decides to report the 
bill, that it limit its jurisdiction? 

Dr. CLARKSON. No, sir; I would not recommend that. I was merely pointing 
that out. It is up to the Congress as to how far they want this to extend, and 
as has already been brought out in conversation here, humane handling in an 
intrastate plant is just the same as inhumane handling in an interstate plant, 
and this would bring in the Federal power in reference to livestock that has 
moved in commerce. I have no preference on that, but I merely wanted to point 
it out. 

Mr. Apert. You have pointed out objections to the electrical stunning of 
animals. Would you be for the bill if that method of stunning animals were 
eliminated ? 

Dr. CLarKsoN. The bills do not mention, or perhaps some of them do mention, 
electrical method. 

Mr. Avert. You specifically hold that to be an inhumane method until you 
decide by scientific research that it is humane, if I understand you correctly. 
Again, what I am getting at is, can we reach any grounds on which we can agree 
ona bill? We have had a lot of testimony here on the effect on people of the 
squealing of hogs and the activities of animals as they go through long slaughter 
lines. Would you be in favor of at least going far enough now to make it 
possible for men to work in these plants without having such shock to their 
sensibilities? Would you go that far now? 

Dr. CLarKson. You are talking about enforcement legislation? 

Mr. ALBERT. Yes. 

Dr. CLARKSON. I do not believe so, Mr. Albert. We must take notice of the 
fact that the humane handling of livestock has been developed in this country 
over the years as a local proposition. A great deal has been done and accom- 
plished. I have seen a great deal accomplished in this same packing industry 
that comes in for so much criticism here. 

I readily admit and would hope that there can be improvement at a great deal 
faster rate than has been the case in the past in this very act of slaughtering. 
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The personal ingenuity of those who have worked on these methods has shown 
the way. The public appeal that has come to the Congress in this regaru hag 
shown that they want some leadership in this field. We have felt that we should 
not heretofore engage in extensive programs of research aimed at methods of 
humane slaughter. Now we feel we should if the Congress so says. 

Mr. Aurert. Let me ask you this: Would you favor a simple bill that would 
abolish the shackle and wheel and sticking of hogs as they go through a long 
process that causes a lot of squealing and excitement on the part of the animals; 
would you favor that 

Dr. CLARKSON. Well, I would have to think about that. Obviously to elimin- 
ate that wheel is one of the objectives. Whether to do it by congressional com- 
pulsion is the right way is really the question. 

Mr. Atsert. That, of course, is a question for Congress. 

I have been under carbon dioxide and felt no pain. Of course I don’t know 
whether the scientific world knows whether that is true of every other human 
being in the world or not. I don’t know whether it is true of every other animal 
in the world or not, but if we operated on the basis of not being able to make 
progress except on a scientific determination of such things we would never have 
abolished the whipping post because there might never be a_ scientific way of 
finding out what the effect of such punishment was on human beings in the 
long run. The Department apparently wants only a study bill, which I would 
be willing to support along with one of these other bills. 

Mr. Harrison. Will the chairman yield? 

Do I understand that one of the problems here is how are you going to meet 
your requirements of this legislation in defining what is humane and what is 
not? Is there a definition in these bills which defines “humane”? I don’t recall. 

Mr. Avsert. There is no definition. 

Mr. McIntire. Upon whom rests the responsibility ? 

Mr. Atsert. The Secretary of Agriculture would have the responsibility. 

Mr. McIntire. But isn’t the Department through Dr. Clarkson pointing out 
some of the problems, and I think quite appropriately, that he is pointing up 
some of the problems which the legislation places on the Department? I think 
we are facing up to an administrative problem here, which is the position of the 
Department. 

Mr. Arsert. I don’t think the Department is any less likely to know what is 
obviously inhumane than anyone else. The question which I have put here 
regarding the shackling of hogs and putting them on a large wheel that turns 
over and carries them through a long line is prima facie inhumane. I don't 
think anybody needs any help in determining that that process is brutal and 
that it goes on in American stockyards and only in American stockyards among 
the great humane nations in the world. 

Mr. McIntire. Would the gentleman yield? 

Again, I don’t think the problem is in the extremities of practice. I think 
the problem is the responsibility of defining the practice and drawing the line 
as to the requirements. 

Mr. Arnert. We will leave that to the Secretary of Agriculture insofar as 
it is necessary. 

Do vou think we should abolish the pure food and drug laws, because they 
haven’t figured out exactly what contamination is, in all instances? 

Mr. McIntire. Absolutely not, but I do want to raise the point. 

Mr. AtnertT. What is the difference? 

Mr. McIntiee. I think that there is a problem here and the Department has 
appropriately brought it to the attention of the committee that there is a prob- 
lem of definition here which we are placing on the Department of Agriculture 
and that problem is a very real one under this legislation. 

Mr. Arrrrt. T was trying to get down to particulars in the most basie form 
possible in suggesting the elimination of one type of slaughter, whether or not 
there was any question abont that being humane, and we got no answer from 
the Denartment on that proposition. That is all. 

Mr. Harrrson. Might I ask, will you yield, sir? 

Mr. Arsert. I yield, sir. 

Mr. Harrrson. Dr. Clarkson, is there more research going on at the present 
time with reference to this CO. work, and is there some movement on the part 
of nackers to use this more at the present time now? We do know, hecause 
we have observed in some of the packinghouses, and particularly Hormel, there 
are packers adopting that same method, and are they reluctant to, and if so, 
why? 
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Dr. CLARKSON. There is a great deal of interest in it. There are several pack- 
ers that have active plans, and there are a large number that are discussing 
with the suppliers and checking with the present operators. They like the 
labor saving effects of it. They like the elimination of the wheel. They like the 
quietness with which the thing moves along. They have to consider the total 
effect on their plants. They are wondering what is going to be the result of 
congressional consideration of legislation, whether under the legislation that it 
would be or would not be an approved method of slaughter, whether it would 
have to be changed after they have put it in. I think that they are trying to 
learn and are improving their methods of handling the COs gas so they don’t 
get too much or too little. Too little leads to a good deal of excitement and the 
animal coming out of unconsciousness before it is stuck. Too much can result 
in death of the animal, in cyanosis and practical suffocation, and of course, 
both have to be avoided. 

Mr. Harrison. Do you think that the packers were of the opinion that just 
because of the humaneness of the CO, that they would take that method and 
adopt it without legislation? Am I to understand correctly that the Hormel 
people think it is economical to use the particular method over the old method, 
and because of the economy and because of the humane aspects that there would 
be that tendency for all packers to adopt that same method? 

Dr. CLarKson. A great deal has been said about the need to make these various 
methods economical and practical and a great deal has been said in favor of the 
practicalities and economies of the CO. method. We would predict that once 
the air is settled that there will be a very considerable movement toward the 
use of COs. 

Mr. Harrison. Do you have any indication that that movement is on at the 
present time, or are they just waiting to see what is going to happen here? 

Dr. CLARKSON. We know of quite a few packers who are actively considering 
the installations with their architects. 

Mr. Harrrson. Do you think it is necessary that we have legislation, if that 
were declared to be the humane method, to see that all of the packers adont it? 

Dr. CLARKSON. I think that if it were shown that this is a humane method 
that we would in a short period of time have a very great adoption of it 
through the plants. 

Mr. Harrison. Do you think legislation would be necessary in order to bring 
that about? 

Dr. CLARKSON. I don’t think legislation is necessary or appropriate; man- 
datory legislation, I mean. I think legislation which would settle the question 
and which would give the Department the responsibility of working these things 
out through research and the responsibility to determine authoritatively whether 
a method is or is not regarded as being humane in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment would have a great effect. 

Mr. Harrison. Has this same COg method been applied or tried in the case 
of cattle the same as it has with hogs, and if so, what has been the result? 

Dr. CLarKson. There have been individual animals subjected to COg from 
time to time, and we have during the past few months subjected some to COg. 
It is a long way from being worked out from the practical standpoint. 

Mr. Harrison. That is, it doesn’t seem to offer a solution? 

Dr. CLARKSON. Not in the current state of our knowledge anyway. I wouldn’t 
say that it does not for the future. It might very well be the preferred method. 
I have no way of guessing at it. 

Mr. Poaace. Mr. Hill wanted to ask a question. 

Mr. Hivy. Just one question, Dr. Clarkson. With the fine type and kind of 
veterinarian hospitals you have developed clear across these United States, 
you aren’t going to give the committee the impression that you don’t know 
how to render an animal unconscious? The second thing is this, we have one 
of them in our own town, and I have seen them operate on dogs and cats, and I 
know full well the cat had no feeling when it was operated on or the dog 
either. Now, my question: If we should figure out through the brains and 
ability of this subcommittee a time limit during which you might come to a 
definite conclusion about your investigation as to how to render these animals 
unconscious when we were going to butcher them, how much time would you 
need in the light of the investigation and the information you already have? 
It shouldn’t take too long. Now, what would be your estimate of when you 
could be ready to say here is the way to kill these animals and put them to 
sleep for good? I think you can do that before too long a time. What is your 
estimate? 
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Dr. CLarKson. Mr. Hill, we would estimate that in a couple of years of 
effort we could make a great deal of progress in this area. This is like any other 
area of study, however, that as you make progress you develop lines toward more 
progress, and I would hate to see us make this static so that a certain method 
which is developed within a certain time or which is now developed must then 
be the method that is used from here on. I think one of the witnesses that was 
before the committee the other day mentioned that that had turned out to bea 
difficulty in one of the foreign countries where a certain method was prescribed, 
and now it is found they would like to change that method, and they are having 
to go through their legislative body. No doubt they will get it done, but it is 
one of the difficulties with making it static according to the current information, 

Under H. R. 5820, the Department is compelled to report back to the Congress, 
and that report should contain not only information as to what has been accom- 
plished, the successes as well as the failures of the study and the successes 
and failures of implementation in the plants, but also with recommendations 
for the future. 

Mr. Hoeven. Dr. Clarkson, is H.R. 5820 a Department bill? 

Dr. CLARKSON. No, sir; it was put in by Congressman Dorn. He did call me 
on the phone and asked if we could supply language and we did so. 

Mr. Horven. He did not introduce the bill at your request? 

Dr. CLARKSON. No, sir: it was a drafting service. 

Mr. Hofven. As I understand it, the Department hesitates to define what is 
humane slaughter ; is that the rub? 

Dr. CLARKSON. That is part of the rub, and the other is that we are recom: 
mending against the Department getting into this new broad field of enforcement 
which is to supersede the local enforcement agencies. 

Mr. Hogrven. If the Congress assumes the responsibility of what defining 
humane slaughter is, would you be satisfied ? 

Dr. CLarKson. If I understand what you mean, if the Congress passes a Dill 
which says that 

Mr. Hoeven. That humane slaughter is so and so. 

Dr. CLrarKson. And that such a method must be used, we will enforce that 
bill to the best of our ability to enforce it. 

Dr. Hoeven. H.R. 3049, page 3 reads as follows: “That the term humane 
method of slaughtering shall mean either of the following,” and then it lists A, 
B, and so forth. Do you object to such provisions? 

Dr. CLARKSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HoeveN. What is the objection? 

Dr. CLrarKson. If I follow you, you would amend this language. 

Mr. Hoeven. That is right. 

Dr. CLARKSON. And you would say certain methods are humane and must 
be used. 

Mr. Hoeven. We might possibly include those enumerated in the bill. There 
might be other items included. 

Dr. CLarKson. Obviously, as you mentioned awhile ago, the Congress would 
be taking the responsibility for saying what is humane, and we would enforce 
it to the best of our ability. 

Mr. Hoeven. And you would prefer to have the Congress define what is hu- 
mane slaughtering rather than have the Department decide? 

Dr. CLarKsON. Under the current situation I don’t know that it is a prefer: 
ence, Mr. Hoeven. We just think that it can hardly be done accurately. 

Mr. Hoeven. If Congress assumes that responsibility and defines it, then the 
Department, of course, will enforce whatever law is enacted. 

Dr. CLARKSON. Obviously, that relieves the Department. 

Mr. Asert. Of course, you don’t want, and we don’t either, for us to do 
something and call it humane when it isn’t. 

Mr. Hoeven. I asked Dr. Clarkson specifically whether there was any objec- 
tion to incorporating those provisions into the definition of humane slaughtering. 

Mr. Arsert. He said he wasn’t sure that was humane, if I understood him 
right. 

Mr. Hoeven. Someone must determine the definition. If it isn’t the Congress 
or the Department, who is going to determine it? 

Mr. Hitt. Now, there are things we know are not humane. I can think of one 
and that is the picking of turkeys as a small boy. Now, you know why they 
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picked them the way they did. They said the shock of sticking a knife through 
the upper brain of the turkey and picking it as it is kicking, you shock all of the 
feathers loose. Once in a while the turkey fell down, and the turkey went around 
three-quarters or half picked alive. I don’t suppose they do that any more, but 
that was ordinary custom years gone by, and that is a typical example of what 
we are trying to cure, I think, here. 

Mr. Poace. I am told that they use in a great many poultry plants now some 
kind of process whereby they drive a pin in at a certain portion of the brain and it 
causes the feathers to come off. 

Mr. Hitt. It doesn’t cause them to come off. It unsets them. 

Mr. PoaGce. It unsets them, I should say, rather than come off. 

Do they use any of that? 

Dr. CLARKSON. I think what you have reference to is a so-called electrical 
knife. 

Mr. Poace. But they don’t sever the head, as I understand it? 

Dr. CLARKSON. NO, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. Is that supposed to help them pick the feathers? 

Dr. CLARKSON. It is supposed to be a rapid and effective method of either 
killing or rendering the bird insensible. 

Mr. Poace. Does that loosen the feathers? 

Dr. CLARKSON. And to ease or unset the feathers, as you suggest. What the 
bird’s reactions are, I don’t know. 

Mr. Burns. Isn’t it a fact that in preserving the meat, the fact that meat 
has to go in the cooler and be cooled in water afterwards, you don’t want the 
head severed because of the effect of the water getting into the inner part of 
the animal spoils the meat? Its preserving qualities are destroyed, isn’t that 
right? 

Dr. CLARKSON. I can’t directly answer that Mr. Burns. There are practices of 
that kind. Just what the purposes are, I don’t know. 

Mr. ALBERT. We don’t. 

Mr. Poace. It is against the law in the State of Texas to put birds in water. 
We think it is about the most filthy method of sending fowl to the market that 
has ever been devised. It is against the law to put them in water as a cooling 
agent from the State standpoint. 

Are there any further questions of Dr. Clarkson? 

If not, we are very much obligated to you, Dr. Clarkson, and I believe that 
that concludes all of those that we have promised to hear on this bill. We haven't 
overlooked anybody, have we? 

If there is anyone that does care to file an additional statement at the present 
time. we will be glad to receive them. 

If there is anybody who cares to file a statement even as late as this morning, 
we will be glad to receive them. If there are, please leave them with the clerk 
before we leave. If there is not, the committee is going to go into executive 
session. 

Mr. Frep Myers. We would only like you to remember that the European 
countries who are using the humane way could be copied so easily. That in itself 
is proof that it works very well. 

Dr. Byrrity. From the standpoint of administration of the act 
other than research, the cost is estimated to be a little over $400,000 
annually. From the standpoint of industry there is no possibility 
of calculating except to say that it will be in terms of many millions 
of dollars. One company has spent $1,500,000 in establishing the 
CQ, system for anesthetizing hogs prior to slaughter within one plant. 


METHODS PRESCRIBED BY LAW 


Mr. Chairman, the act advises that either of the following two 
methods of slaughtering and handling are hereby found to be humane: 
(a) in the ease of cattle, calves, horses, mules, sheep, swine and other 
livestock, all animals are rendered insensible to pain by a single blow 
or gunshot. or an electrical, chemical or other means that is rapid 
and effective, before being shackled, hoisted, thrown, cast, or cut: or 
(b) by slaughtering in accordance with the ritual requirements of 
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the Jewish faith or any other religious faith that prescribes a method 
of slaughter whereby the animal suffers loss of consciousness by 
anemia of the brain caused by the simultaneous and instantaneous 
severance of the carotid arteries with a sharp instrument. 

The announcement that will be made will find with respect to para- 
graph (a) that these methods are humane. The problem that exists is 
that in the application of these methods, there does not presently exist 
tested equipment, tested methods, or applications of these methods 
which have been demonstrated to be humane for all classes of live- 
stock. 

PROBLEMS IN HUMANE HANDLING OF LIVESTOCK 


Congressman Santangelo yesterday raised the question with respect 
to one plant that has a year or so to put itself in shape. I am afraid 
that plant is going to be a little disappointed when it finds from the 
announcement that it cannot spell out precisely what equipment and 
the exact method that will bring this plant into compliance. There 
are plants In operation that are, we are satisfied, using humane meth- 
ods, including, I believe, all of those that are found to be humane. 
Hlowever, as a matter of fact those plants in their normal and usual 
operation generally are using these methods for restricted classes of 
livestock. It is one problem to take care of hogs of 200 to 300 pounds 
weight, with a limited range of variation of weight, bring them 
through a line in regular one, two, three fashion with gates between, 
since they are approximately the same size; but it is quite different to 
bring 700- or 800-pound boars through such a line. We do not know 
what to do with such animals since their size does not fit the usual line. 
The problem is quite a difficult one. Our present equipment at Belts- 
ville is not such that it can handle these animals to determine what is 
humane and what is not. 

We tried some experiments with mechanical stunners at Beltsville, 
and the first one was perfect, but that was the last one. Our men may 
not know how to use this equipment, but we do not think they are any 
more clumsy than other men. They just do not know how yet to dis- 
patch the boars and this will be a problem for all plants and all ap- 
paratuses. 

Mr. Wnurrren. I may say that I can appreciate the feeling of 
people who have promoted this legislation. I certainly do not wish 
to second-guess another committee, but in this case we can see many 
problems, the cost of which will be carried to the American consumers. 

I do not profess to know about the laws of every State, but I know 
in Mississippi you have a statute which provides a penalty for cruelty 
to animals, and I would presume that practically every State in the 
United States has such a criminal statute. 

It strikes me that, in the interests of all concerned, it would be a 
State matter in connection with such criminal statutes. I do not 
know what the action of this committee will be to start out on a pro- 
gram which, after all, is a matter of judgment as to what is more 
humane and what is not. 

I know there is such diversity of opinion that you would have to 
take a vote as to which one is best. In the absence of a showing of 
what amounted to cruelty, I do not know that any of you gentlemen 
could say that one method was more humane than the other. 
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Thus, I would be rather slow to recommend that we embark on 
any enfore ement program. We would be interested in all the infor- 
mation you have to submit for the record as to the problems involved. 


NEED FOR RESEARCH ON SLAUGHTER METHODS 


Dr. Byerty. There are two points, Mr. Chairman: first of all, 
the law has been enacted that directs the Secretary to conduct research. 

It is our opinion that research is necessary on the development of 
equipment and the application of methods in a humane manner. 

With respect to the definition of “humane manner” to render the 
animal insensible quickly and effectively, there is, of course, a question 
that might be considered academic with regard to when an animal 
does or does not feel pain. This has not been objectively determined. 

The problem is to see that the animal is insensible, Subjectively, an 
insensible animal no longer has a corn meal reflex nor a withdrawal re- 
flex. All that means is that it does not draw aw ay when you touch it. 
Before we can determine objectively that animals are rendered in- 
sensible, physiological research is necessary to find the precise area 
of the brain of these animals which controls pain, and then adapt 
various types of machinery which will penetrate that area or determine 
the amount of concussion required to render that area of the brain 
ineffective. 

These things can be done. They ought to be done. They must 
be done if the purpose of this law is to be carried into effect. 

Mr. Wuirren. Unless there are further questions, we might pass 
on to the next item of increase requested. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Just one question off the record. 

(Thereupon, there was a discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wurrren. You might proceed to the next item of proposed 
increase. 

CONSTRUCTION INCREASES 


Dr. Byerty. I have no comments in addition to the statement with 
regard to the National Arboretum item. It seems to me that the state- 
ment is quite sufficient. I have no comments with respect to the item 
for the laboratory at Logan, Utah unless there are any questions. 

Mr. Wutrren. I would like to ask this about that laboratory: How 
wide an area would you serve and what volume of work do you car- 
ry there now? Does this provide for an enlargement of the work or 
just merely the facilities to carry on existing work? 

Dr. Byerw y. The proposed laboratory at Logan does not provide 
for an expansion of work. It will take « care of 26 people presently at 
Salt Lake City in rented quarters and those in crops research at 
Logan, Utah, in space provided by the Utah State University. It 
will serve the sugar beet growers in the entire intermountain area. It 
will also cover research on new crops, forage and range plants, and 
nematodeas 

Mr. Wuitren. The amount requested here, does that cover the total 
cost of the building, plus the equipment? Or would the equipment in 
the facilities be in addition to this amount ? 

Dr. Byrerty. That is a very difficult question to answer, Mr. Chair- 
man, because in submitting an estimate we do the best job we can to 
see that the estimate will provide us with a complete, going labora- 
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tory. Then, in order to buy as much as we can for the amount avail- 
able, usually in letting a contract there are alternates. 

During the past several years, it has happened that when our labo- 
ratories were finished, they were not fully equipped. However, it is 
our intent to provide them fully equipped. 

Mr. Warrren. Our chairman, Mr. Cannon, likes to tell the story 
that, when they built the Department of Agriculture, they asked for 
a certain amount of money. The committee, as I remember the story, 
gave them about a third of the money requested. So they built the 
two wings so the Government would have to provide them with 
funds to build the center wing. I was told that the Pentagon was 
pretty much on the same order. So I would want your statement 
that this amount is intended to cover the entire amount needed. 


TRANSFER OF FACILITIES AT ORLANDO, FLA. 


Dr. Byreriy. The next item is one of necessity—funds for the 
transfer of facilities at Orlando, Fla., which we now occupy. The 
usual procedures prescribed for transfer of surplus properties, from 
one of the other executive agencies is involved. We are asking for 
an increase of $71,000 to reimburse the Department of the Army for 
transfer of facilities for entomology research. This station is one of 
our most important and most productive entomology research loca- 
tions, 

Mr. Wuitren. We have asked some questions about that item from 
other witnesses. I would like to know the authority of the military 
to turn this property over, and I would like for that to be included in 
the record. We would like to know just what the law is with regard to 
the authority for them to turn it over without cost. It is my recol- 
lection from serving on the Military Appropriations Subcommittee, 
and the Military Construction Subcommittee as well, that in numerous 
cases they have turned over land surplus to their needs for various 
public institutions, States, and otherwise. I think in view of that 
policy y, if the authority exists, that this committee should insist that 
the milit: ary go ahead and make transfer without this payment. 

Mr. Grant. Authority for the transfer is contained in the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act, Mr. Ch: airman, but it is 
the policy of the Budget Bureau, in cases of this kind, to prov ide that 
the funds be appropriated in order to be sure that the Congress is 
aware that the transfer is being made. I understand that is the rea- 
son for it. 

Mr. Wurrren. Well, the Budget Bureau, I suspect, does as good 
a job as Ido. Just in order to register my difference with their way 
of carrying out that policy, I would like to let them know that we 
would like to handle it by transfer. 

(Excerpts from the law and GSA regulations are as follows :) 


Excerpt From THE FEDERAL PROPERTY AND ADMINISTRATIVE Services Act, 1949 
(40 U.S.C. 483a—c) 


Sec. 483. Property UTILIzATION.— 

(a) PoLicIeEs AND METHODS.—In order to minimize expeditures for property, 
the Administrator [of the General Services Administration] shall prescribe 
policies and methods to promote the maximum utilization of excess property by 
executive agencies, and he shall provide for the transfer of excess property among 
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Federal agencies and to the organizations specified in section 630g(f) of title 
5. The Administrator, with the approval of the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, shall prescribe the extent of reimbursement for such transfers of ex- 
cess property: Provided, That reimbursement shall be required of the fair value, 
as determined by the Administrator, of any excess property transferred when- 
ever net proceeds are requested pursuant to section 485(b) of this title or when- 
ever either the transferor or the transferee agency (or the organizational unit 
affected) is subject to the Government Corporation Control Act or is an organiza- 
tion specified in section 630g(f) of title 5; and that excess property determined 
by the Auministrator to be suitable for distribution through the supply centers 
of the General Services Administration shall be retransferred at prices fixed by 
the Administrator with due regard to prices established in accordance with sec- 
tion 68Ug(b) of title 5. 

(b) DuTIES OF EXECUTIVE AGENCIES.—Each executive agency shall (1) main- 
tain adequate inventory controls and accountability systems for the property 
under its control, (2) continuously survey property under its control to deter- 
mine which is excess property, and promptly report such property to the Ad- 
ministrator, (8) perform the care and handling of such excess property, and 
(4) transfer or dispose of such property as promptly as possible in accordance 
with authority delegated and regulations prescribed by the Administrator. 

(c) ADDITIONAL DUTIES OF EXECUTIVE AGENCIES.—Each executive agency shall, 
as far as practicable, (1) make reassignments of property among activities within 
the agency when such property is determined to be no longer required for the 
purposes of the appropriation from which it was purchased, (2) transfer excess 
property under its control to other Federal agencies and to organizations speci- 
fied in section 630g (f) of title 5, and (3) obtain excess property from other Fed- 
eral agencies. 


ExcerPT FroM REGULATIONS OF THE GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION TITLE 2, 
REAL PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 


Sec. 101.03. GuipING PRINCIPLES.— 

“a. Each agency shall, so far as practicable, pursuant to the provisions of this 
title, fulfill its needs for real property by utilization of excess real property. 

“b. Each agency shall continuously survey real property under its control and 
shall maintain its inventory of real property at the absolute minimum consistent 
with economical and efficient conduct of the affairs of the agency. 

“e, Agencies shall make their needs for real property known to the Adminis- 
tration prior to making commitments for the acquisition of such property to the 
end that consideration will be given to the transfer or use of suitable property 
already under Government control. 

“d. Excess real property of a type which may be used for office, storage, and 
related purposes normally will be assigned by, or at the direction of, the Adminis- 
tration for use to the requesting agency in lieu of being transferred to the agency. 
Other types of real property may be made available to Federal agencies for use 
for specific periods of time, when such action is in the best interests of the 
Government. 

“e. Federal agencies which normally do not require real property, other than 
for office, storage, and related purposes, or which may not have statutory author- 
ity to acquire such property, may obtain the use of excess real property for an 
approved program when authorized by the Administration.” 


* * * * * * * 


Sec. 202.07. TRANSFERS.— 

“* * * Ti/pon determination by the [General Services] Administration that a 
transfer of excess real property and related personal property reported by an 
executive agency is in the best interest of the Government and that the request- 
ing agency is the appropriate agency to hold the property, such transfer may be 
made between Federal agencies and to the Senate, the Heuse of Representa- 
tives, the Architect of the Capitol and any activities under his direction, mixed- 
ownership Government corporations, and the municipal government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The transfer shall be subject to the principles outlined in 
subsection 101.03 of this chapter, with reimbursement at fair value or without 
reimbursement as provided in paragraphs a and b below: 

“a. Reimbursement at fair value thereof shall be required for property in the 
categories set forth in subparagraphs 1, 2, and 3, below. 


33913—59—pt. 2——-17 
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To promote the utilization of excess real property, the establishment of fair 
value by the Administration for purposes of transfer or use may take into con- 
sideration the benefits that will accrue to the Government through the utiliza- 
tion of the property and disadvantages that will be imposed by its use in lieu 
of the acquisition or use of privately owned property. 

“1, Property acquired by the use of funds either not appropriated from the 
general fund of the Treasury or appropriated therefrom but by law reimburs- 
able, when, in either case, payment of fair value is requested. 

“2. Property to be transferred when either the transferor or transferee agency 
(or the organizational unit affected) is subject to the Government Corporation 
Control Act (31 U.S.C. 841), or is required by law to submit an annual business- 
type budget, or is a mixed-ownership Government corporation, or the municipal 
government of the District of Columbia. 

“3. In other cases where the Administration, with the approval of the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, determines that the circumstances are such that 
the best interests of the Government would be served by requiring reim- 
bursement. 

“b. Excess property may be transferred without reimbursement at fair value, 
under the following circumstances: 

“1. Transfers for the purpose of replacing other property which, because of 
the location, nature, or condition thereof, is rendered less efficient for use. A 
report of excess covering the property being replaced shall be a condition of 
such a transfer. 

“Y Where the transferee agency has certified that transfer of the property 
cannot be financed from available funds: Provided, That the proposed use of 
the property is determined by the Administration to be in the best interest of the 
Government, and Provided, further, That the Administrator, with the approval 
of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, determines that the circumstances 
are such that the best interests of the Government would be served by not re 
quiring reimbursement. 

“ce. The Administration will execute, authorize, or direct all transfers of ex- 
cess real property and related personal property reported to the Administration. 

“1. The extent of reimbursement prescribed by the Administration for the pur- 
pose of transfer of any excess land, with or without improvements thereon, shall 
be subject to prior approval of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget in all 
cases where either the acquisition cost of the property or the fair value thereof 
for Government utilization is more than $100,000. 

“2. If both the acquisition cost of any excess land, with or without improve- 
ments thereon and the fair value thereof for Government utilization are not more 
than $100,000, the Administration may consult with the Bureau of the Budget on 
questions relating to the transfer. 

“3. Summary reports will be made by the Administration to the Bureau of the 
Budget on all properties transferred pursuant hereto, except transfers of prop- 
erties described in subparagraph c 1, above, and except transfers of properties 
having both an acquisition cost and fair value for Government utilization of 
less than $10,000.” 


Dr. Byrriy. I have no further comments with respect to the increase 
items. 

Mr. Wuirren. You are privileged to give us some of the high- 
lights, if you care to stress some of those. 


MEAT-TYPE HOGS 


Dr. Byrrty. I was interested and concerned about Mr. Santangelo’s 
remarks yesterday. I thought the committee might be interested in 
the actual difference in carcass value, aside from premium, of lean 
hogs produced as compared to the fatter hogs described in item 7, page 
30, of the “Explanatory Notes.” 

You will note that the thinner pigs in the low line, average about 
6.2 pounds more lean cuts and 10 pounds less fat than the high line 
pigs. Now, at last week’s wholesale prices, the carcass value of these 
two types of pigs was $1.08 more for the meat-type carcass than it was 
for the fat-type pig. This is without any premium or taking into 
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account at all, any difference of value, because of the quality of cuts. 
It is simply the difference in yield of the lean cuts, the bacon, and 
the fat. 

The wholesale price of lard last week, I am told, was $8.40 a 
hundred. 

Mr. Wuirren. Doctor, in that connection, the committee is in the 
process of releasing a report on the studies and investigations that 
we have made on the production of lean-type hogs, trying to urge the 
industry and the farmer to make such changes as would make avail- 
able to the consumer lean-type pork. I think you would be interested 
in that. We have followed up the request of this committee a few 
years ago, that the Department give attention to a study on this, which 
[am glad to say the Department did. The committee’s action was 
largely promoted by Mr. Marshall of our committee; however, all 
members of the committee cooperated in it. One of the things that 
stimulated our interest was your own demonstration at Beltsville, 
which you were kind enough to show to the committee a few years ago. 


VEGETABLE RESEARCH 


The committee has had several requests for extra attention to some 
of the various problems that come under your supervision, Dr. Byerly. 
One of those that I have had called to my attention recently has to 
do with vegetable research. 

Dr. Julian Miller, head of the Horticultural Research Department 
of Louisiana State University, has had the head of his organization 
write in and also visit me with regard to that. Dr. Miller was par- 
ticularly interested in sweet potatoes, Irish potatoes, shallots, car- 
rots, and other root crops. Others are interested in various other 
vegetables. If you could put in the record the amounts of money that 
are now being carried on in the vegetable end, it will give us some 
basis to determine whether under present conditions, extra attention 
might well be given to them. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Funds for vegetable breeding, disease, and quality investigations, fiscal year 1959 


Amount 

Crop or subject (in thousands) 
MNON a est dca es sas eee Son. ee 
UUIGUQNOEG 5 pn ten ee ee eee Bias ante ue eee 70.8 
OURADT AIS: SRNR UO I i a ene ce Sg ar ae 79.4 
Pans UN rE oe ch ee ce Sia oa see ee 118. 2 
I I i rah het saccsebcntnaipoasce niin dain hail nb cnndebataunieaiettesialdeienaataasiieands 67.5 
semaoes inclining plant: DOGS. 62a. ou oie eked 151.0 
SS ee ees oe ee eee Bio I i ee Seana peat ate 125. 9 
Vegetable breeding laboratory for the Southeast, Charleston, 8. C.__--- 133. 1 
WORT ON sss ee is ala et 76. 2 
RN i accede Sane kc ei i i 1, 065. 7 
TIGA 2s 5h nO ee Da he or ar ea 39.1 
Toxicity of agriculture chemicals to plants_______..-.__-___-.-____--- 25. 8 
Biological control of soil-borne diseases__..._._......................- 47.0 
Grand total___-_ A ete cp ieee eee 1,177.6 


SHEEP RESEARCH 


Mr. Wuirren. From my own State, I have had two or three letters 
claiming that we need further research in connection with sheep and 
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sheep diseases. I would like for you to include in the record what 
work is being done on that in the various parts of the United States, 
including the southern region, where apparently, they have some dif- 
ferent problems than other sections of the country. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


oper es 


RESEARCH ON SHEEP HUSBANDRY AND SHEEP DISEASES AND PARASITES 


Direct Federal research on sheep and their diseases and parasites is carried 
on in various sections of the country. Similar research is also carried on in a 
number of States under Federal-grant funds. Estimated obligations for fiscal 
year 1959, by location, are as follows: 


Direct Federal research Federal-grant funds 








Region and State Sheep Sheep Sheep | Sheep 
hus- diseases Total hus- | diseases | Total 
| bandry and | bandry and | 
Parasites | 


| | parasites 









North central region: 
Illinois_....- Soicsb th nanebkslebsnasalbinmbahede 














Missouri . 500 3, , 
II rissa cen toasters coum tence abit | $3,000 $3, 000 , 000 | , O83 10, 083 
ae ene ae Ok hana Silin wasnt damned Ee We lode dane 











Northeast region: 














a dae $188, 47 TT ER OE Bee nuccacnlcteeennaotusemeasenl 
I S550 S| Oboe waa chonaee mee eee | RUE hecdachepad | 3, 200 
I ss Bn ce ee aieeencen. 6,300 |.-.......- 6, 300 

| ACCESSES neat Seon 8, 476 OA Rain cacti , 500 

Southern région: 

i ceased cindeaieeaane 17, 263 17, 263 re Gaceike ae 17, 000 
NE a. htt ance i basthbgabcbabadtebancintewtie oie 6, 500 | 7, 336 | 13, 836 
a aren cenes beanies ldcaiaiedieieinsions eee 1, 500 | 5, 238 6, 738 
its dak Renn otnnctnlonidesick 1, 000 2, 899 3, 809 7,000 |..........| 7,600 
a aan enn conan 3, 672 3, 672 22, 850 30, 108 | 52, 958 
cent eanonee 1,610 1, 610 22, 500 3, 580 26, 000 
DR SED a cckaccocacseeeskdwncal ancebonbalhnbebactubelepbnesicqiee | £40 i..3..2..- 5, 400 
i a enanneis SaicaS anally malice abe _ \ fee 20, 000 
III 6 ccs eenietectingarreniinnem weretine pitino el ative nian mead ainsi : 8, 650 6, 786 | 15, 436 
se ee) es eaeee ne 3, 500 17, 780 21, 280 Wi Biccicce ts Sctecmecsas 7,550 
_) aaa aclieacoaacacorin es ky ood ahelane aks a nli pa ce tia wid : 18, 300 19, 497 37, 797 

Subtotal_-_..-.-.- salen ean ee aiigtapalasaice 4, 500 43, 224 47, 724 137, 850 72, 465 210, 315 





Western region 













Arizona : ‘ ‘ : oy 900 
California.....-- 19, 848 19, 848 
Colorado... : 47, 828 47, 828 10, 449 10, 449 
ie ils 161, 720 . 161, 720 6, 350 8, 613 14, 963 
Montana... --.-.--- 9, 500 9, 500 21, 100 17, 109 38, 209 
Nevada...--- nee . é 1, 750 4, 876 6, 626 
New Mexico.. 63, 399 15, 800 79, 199 4,900 |_. 4, 900 
Oregon. -.-. . — . 2,000 |.- 2,000 
Utah 7, 900 7, 900 1,900 10, 217 12, 117 
Washington mati 10, 405 10, 405 
Wyoming ‘ 19, 800 22, 131 41, 931 

Subtotal . 225, 119 81,028 | 306, 147 58. 700 108, 648 162, 348 





England - - 11, 355 11. 355 
Administrative costs at Agricultural Re 
search Service level. ......-..--. 





Grand total 
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DIRECT FEDERAL RESEARCH 


Farm sheep husbandry research is carried on at Beltsville, Md., and coopera- 
tively at Tifton, Ga. Range sheep research is conducted in the various Western 
States listed above. Some of this research is applicable to farm sheep. Re- 
search on sheep diseases is generally applicable throughout the United States. 

Sheep husbandry research.—Total funds allocated to sheep husbandry re- 
search amount to $449,479 for fiscal 1959. Of this amount, about $250,000 is 
allocated for research on problems of immediate importance in the Southern 
States. 

Breeding research at Beltsville, Md., has shown that increases of 10 to 25 per- 
cent in production of lambs and wool can be obtained from crossing breeds. Differ- 
ences in production by various pure breeds were also found. Variation among 
breeds in the breeding season pattern was found in another study indicating 
that selection for early breeding in the South might be effective. Efficiency of 
feed utilization is being emphasized. Studies on important meat quality and 
yield factors as influenced by breeding and crossing indicate that these can be 
improved by breeding. Work is being initiated on methods of measuring meat 
quality in the live animal for selection purposes. 

Wool research is yielding basic information on the development of wool fiber 
follicles and its relation to wool production. Relationships have been found 
between traits which can be measured on the fleece such as staple length and 
fineness with the processing, yield and quality of top produced. Additional 
traits such as fiber length, crimp and strength are being studied. Methods of 
measuring these traits which should be more adequate for breeding purposes 
are being developed. 

Sheep nutrition research includes basic studies on metabolic disorders such 
as bloat, urinary calculi and grass tetany. A well-coordinated research pro- 
gram on bloat involving cooperation between four divisions of the Agricultural 
Research Service and six States, including Mississippi, has resulted in a clearer 
understanding of physiological mechanisms involved in bloat and resulting 
death and in determination of effects of legume constituents. Definite changes 
in rumen bacteria have been found as animals begin to bloat on drylot diets. 
Expansion of work at Mississippi includes pasture bloat. Research on urinary 

valculi in Texas includes studies on interactions of mineral constituents and 
other factors on calculi formation. Sheep are used as test animals in wheat 
poisoning or grass tetany studies. 

Research on pelleting of feeds for sheep has proved that pelleting can result 
in increased rate of gain, reduced feed requirements, and the use of high levels 
of roughage for the fattening of lambs. Pelleting of feeds for fattening of 
lambs is now becoming a widespread practice in certain areas. Present research 
is directed toward the determination of the longtime effects of pellet feeding 
and the development of new and more efficient pelleting procedures and ma- 
chinery. 

Research on the nutritive value of forages includes studies on Sericea les- 
pedeza and crown vetch which have particular value to the South. It has been 
found that the tannin content of Sericea lespedeza is correlated with its palatabil- 
ity to sheep and that the tannin content can be reduced by plant-breeding tech- 
niques. 

Research on the reproductive performance of ewes from different sources, of 
ewes shorn at different times, and of rams subjected to different daytime tem- 
peratures, is being conducted in cooperation with Oklahoma State University. 
Shearing of ewes about 10 days before the breeding season has increased lamb 
production by 15 percent. Fifteen to twenty percent more lambs have been sired 
by rams kept at temperatures of 85° F. or below as compared with rams kept 
at ordinary environmental temperatures during the breeding season. 

Research is being conducted on the effect of geographic location on growth 
and development of sheep and on their fleece qualities. One of the four locations 
used in the study is Tifton, Ga. 

Studies on methods of managing sheep, including continuous grazing, long- 
term rotational grazing, grazing with cattle, and drylot raising of lambs, in 
relation to control of internal parasites is being initiated. It is expected that 
the results of these studies will be directly applicable to development of methods 
of reducing the large economic losses from parasitism of sheep in the Southern 
States. 

Efficiency of production of lamb and wool needs to be increased in the warmer, 
more humid climates of the South where forage production is high. Breeds 
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and strains are needed which are resistant to parasites, tolerant to high, 
humid temperatures, which will make more efficient use of feed, which will 
reproduce abundantly at any time of the year, which will grow rapidly in warm 
weather, and which will produce high quality meat and wool. Sheep breeding 
research should be strengthened to evaluate adaptability to specific areas; to 
determine the basic physiological factors associated with tolerance to heat, 
high humidity, resistance to parasites: to develop methods of breeding and 
selection to select heat-tolerant, parasite-resistant strains also with high pro- 
ductivity ; to compare existing breeds for these traits: and to develop methods 
of taking advantage of added gains from crossing breeds. 

Basic research on physiology, biochemistry, and bacteriology should be 
expanded so as to develop a fund of basic knowledge applicable to a number 
of metabolic disorders such as tetanus, ketosis, fescue foot, overeating and 
digestive disturbances, and mineral deficiences, in addition to bloat and urinary 
calculi. 

Research should be expanded on the development of new and faster methods 
of feedstuff evaluation and methods of harvesting and processing of forages 
with particular stress on forages common to the Southern United States. 

Research on the interacting factors associated with efficiency of feed use 
by sheep should be expanded with the goal to develop new and more efficient 
feeding and management practices for use in the hot and humid areas of 
Southern United States. 

Profitable expansion of the sheep industry in this area will also depend to 
a large extent on the development of practices for control of internal parasites 
and for breeding of sheep in spring and summer months. 

Sheep diseases and parasites research.—About $230,000 is allocated for 
research on diseases and parasites of sheep. Of this amount about $125,000 is 
expended for research on problems of immediate concern in the southern 
States where farm sheep population is increasing in spite of especially severe 
disease and parasite problems. 

A bacterial infection called vibriosis often has been found to cause abortion 
of as much as 20 percent of the lambs in some flocks. Research to develop a 
diagnostic blood test to identify infected ewes produced one type of agent 
which identified one third of the infected ewes. Artificial immunization with 
one strain of the organism produced a relatively serviceable degree of protection 
against exposure. Ewes which recovered from a natural infection were immune 
the following year against infection. There is need to develop a _ reliable 
vaccine and a method of vaccination to protect sheep, to determine sites of 
localization of the organism, the duration of infection in the blood and gall 
bladder, and reservoirs of infection in foreign hosts, and the development of 
better methods of diagnosis. 

Viral ulcerative dermatosis-complex of sheep is a frequently occurring disease 
which causes reduced lamb crops and loss of body weight in affected animals. 
This is a disease of national importance to the sheep industry and the Depart- 
ment is engaged in a cooperative research program with the Colorado Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station in order to determine means of identification, the 
mechanism of infection and procedures for the control or eradication of this 
disease. There is a need for additional work on this problem. 

Scrapie is a disease of sheep also of national importance to the industry, which 
appeared in the United States only in recent years aud is an unusual nervous 
type of disease affecting the nervous system. The causative agent is highly 
resistant to heat and disinfectants and its incubation period is unsually long— 
7 months in young sheep under experimental conditions, and up to 44 months in 
older sheep under natural conditions. The Department is engaged in a coopera- 
tive research program on scrapie with the Mnglish Research Council field sta- 
tion at Compton, England. The young goat has been found to be an ideal labo- 
ratory animal in which the incubation period averages 8 to 12 months. Work 
is in progress to determine the character of the infective agent, its method of 
dissemination, and methods for its control or eradication. 

Bluetongue is a virus disease of sheep and is spread throughout the United 
States. The Department is engaged in cooperative studies with three States 
with a view to developing better methods for its diagnosis, more knowledge con- 
cerning its dissemination, and methods for its control or eradication. The com- 
mon gnat, species Culicoides, has been found capable of transmitting the disease. 
Work on disinfectants has determined those most suitable for use against the 
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causative agent. A modified live-virus vaccine which is quite effective has been 
developed for use against this disease although further study is needed. 

Toxicity tests have been made on sheep in Texas to determine the dangers from 
acute and chronic poisoning by the use of promising new agricultural chemicals 
given to or used on sheep to destroy insects and parasites, or used on their forage 
to destroy insects and diseases affecting the forage. Dusts, sprays, dips, and 
wound smears when used according to Department recommendations for screw- 
worm and fleeceworm control were found to be safe. 

The changing agriculture in the South has developed new problems of sheep 
losses from poisonous plants, herbicides used for control of weeds in pastures, 
and of plants and weeds not poisonous in the natural stage but which have 
become so from treatment with herbicides and fertilizers. Ragweeds and jim- 
son weeds treated or killed with herbicides are more palatable and are eaten 
readily. Tissue residue studies and toxicity tests on sheep which have eaten 
herbicides and weeds treated with herbicides are needed. 

In cooperation with the Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Station, Depart- 
ment workers have determined that 20 different kinds of worm parasites occur 
in the digestive tract of sheep in the Southeast. The most injurious are the 
stomach worm, the intestinal hairworm, and the common lungworm. Severely 
affected animals harbored as many as 30,000 of these devitalizing parasites. 
In Georgia, where a critical study was made of losses from sheep parasites, one 
farmer lost in a period of 14 months a little over $12,000. The death losses, 
which amounted to $10,000, involved 362 ewes, 32 rams, and 390 lambs. These 
losses, as well as those resulting from unthriftiness of the survivors, represented 
50 percent of his total investment in sheep production. 

In investigations of the sheep intestinal threadworm, which is widely prevalent 
in the South and Southeast, it was found that the larvae of these worms were 
widely distributed on pastures. Once they made contact with the skin of sheep 
they penetrated it, got into the blood, and were carried to the lungs where they 
caused extensive hemorrhage. By upward migration in the lungs the worms 
reached the gullet, and got to the back of the mouth, and were swallowed. The 
defense mechanism of lambs to this assault is now under investigation. 

A new systemic drug, known as dimethoate, proved almost 100 percent effec- 
tive in destroying the sheep head grub in all stages of its development. Such 
result has not been previously achieved with any medication tested against 
this pest. No toxic manifestations of any kind were observed in sheep treated 
with dimethoate. Another compound—an organophosphate known as Coral— 
proved to have the broadest spectrum of parasiticidal action so far discovered 
against the numerous species of worm parasites that infest the digestive tract 
of sheep. This compound is toxic at times and it has not been recommended 
for use by farmers. Nevertheless, the discovery of its broad gage action defi- 
nitely points to the direction in which future research must go. 

Several thousand feeder lambs brought into Georgia from western ranges 
developed coccidiosis in severe form about 2 weeks after being placed on pas- 
ture. This disease killed 10 percent of the animals and many others lost weight. 
The monetary losses amounted to about $4,000. In experimental studies, lambs 
suffering from coccidiosis lost wool, and the growth of new wool was greatly 
retarded. The wool became very brittle and broke off at about the level of the 
skin, leaving large denuded areas. The condition resembled sheep scabies. This 
damage, heretofore unsuspected as being associated with coccidiosis, occurred 
late in the course of the infection. 

Sheep production in areas with a long-growing season, coupled with adequate 
moisture, always has been hazardous. These climatic conditions are favorable 
to a thriving parasitism. Since the resurgence of interest in sheep production 
in the Southeast there have already occurred severe losses from coccidiosis and 
other parasitic diseases, especially those caused by roundworms, among lambs 
on lush southern pastures. Research is needed on the environmental relations 
of the free-living stages of parasites—eggs and larvae—to determine how to 
manage sheep on pastures in the South so as to avoid the inroads of parasites 
of all kinds. Especially urgent is the need for research on liver flukes of sheep, 
parasites that occur in all States bordering on the Gulf of Mexico. The role 
of nutrition on parasitism in lambs, the relation between different types of forage 
crops and parasites, including coccidia, parisitism in early and late lambs, and 
studies on the effects of parasites on the host’s physiology represent the goals 
to which the new research must be directed. Further studies on chemical treat- 
ment to develop more effective and safer medication than is now available must 
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be undertaken, if sheep production in the South is to be carried on without 
paying a heavy toll to the depredations of external and internal parasites. 


FEDERAL-GRANT RESEARCH AT STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 





STATIONS 


As of June 30, 1958, there was a total of 55 active Federal-grant research proj- 
ects on sheep production problems, distributed among 30 State agricultural ex- 
periment stations. Twenty stations were conducting research on diseases and 
parasites of sheep, with a total of 35 Federal-grant projects. Expenditures of 
Federal-grant funds on these projects during fiscal year 1958 totaled about 
$474,645. Many of the projects received additional financial support from State 
appropriations or other non-Federal sources. The States also conduct additional 
research on sheep problems, supported wholly with State or other non-Federal 
funds. 

The Federal-grant research on sheep husbandry problems is directed primarily 
toward improvement in production efficiency of .mb meat and wool, through 
scientific research in breeding, physiology, nutri:' 1, and management. In the 
area of breeding and genetics, emphasis is being ..laced on the development of 
selection indexes, breeding systems, and performance testing. Increased em- 
phasis is being given to carcass quality in the wool breeds as well as the mutton 
breeds. Nutrition studies are being conducted to determine requirements for 
specific nutrients for growth, fattening, reproduction, and lactation under both 
pasture and dry lot conditions. Since sheep have a relatively low-cost main- 
tenance, they are used rather extensively as a research tool, particularly in 
ruminant nutrition studies. Research in management includes rate of stocking 
on pasture and range, methods of feeding, season of lambing, marketing practices, 
housing and equipment, and control of diseases and parasites through manage- 
ment. 

Much of the research in sheep production is cooperative and coordinated be- 
tween States within the southern, western, and north central regions. In the 
southern region 11 States and the Department are cooperating in research on the 
improvement of sheep for early milk-fat lamb production. Emphasis is placed 
on studies of factors influencing summer fertility and reproductive performance 
of ewes and rams, including genetic effects of different breeds and crosses, and 
physiological effects of light, temperature, and nutrition of ewes during breeding 
and gestation. 

Basically, the Federal-grant research program on sheep diseases and parasites 
is concerned with developing information for prevention and control of losses 
from these causes. Those problems which cause the principal losses are receiving 
the major emphasis and usually the research is done in the region in which the 
problems are most serious. Methods of preventing infectious abortion (vibriosis) 
and the development of control measures for internal parasites are projects of 
vital concern to the sheep men of Southern United States. A number of States 
in this area are coordinating their research on these problems in a regional attack 
to facilitate a more rapid solution of these problems. A coordinated program of 
research on several sheep disease and parasite problems is also being conducted 
in the western region. These studies include vibriosis, urinary calculi, and 
internal parasites. Research on foot rot in sheep is being conducted at the 
Colorado Experiment Station in an attempt to develop a clearer understanding of 
this disease. A number of disease problems are common to both sheep and cattle 
and results obtained from the research may have dual usage. Such conditions 
as bloat, foot rot, toxic forage, ketosis, and others are in this category. The 
figures showing expenditures for sheep disease and parasite research at State 
experiment stations include amounts expended on a number of projects in which 
results will be applicable to both sheep and cattle. 


COTTON GINNING RESEARCH 


Mr. Wuirren. In addition to talking to various folks in the Depart- 
ment, I have been visited by folks in my own section who are vitally 
interested i in some increase in attention to the cotton ginning research 
and other research that would improve the salability of the gins, and 
the processes of cotton in the early stages, to do a better job. In addi- 
tion to that, I have received a letter from an outstanding cotton firm 
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in England, in which it is pointed out that, because of the extreme heat 
used on much of the American cotton, plus our picking cotton by ma- 
chines, our cotton is in some respects becoming inferior to the cottons 
available from other countries. 

One of the major complaints that many folks have is that, while 
you may have a fairly good number of expert technicians, you have 
such a shortage of common labor, that you have your research experts 
doing the common, everyday job. This of course, limits the amount of 
time that he has for devotition to his real job. 

Doctor, could you describe for the record what the problem is in 
that field ? 

Dr. Byerty. In cotton ginning, sir? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes; and this problem of too little common labor 
to properly utilize the scientists that we now have. We would be 
glad to hear your whole story, plus any recommendations that you 
might have personally, whether in or out of the budget, as to what 
improvements might be made. 

Dr. Byerty. I will provide a statement for the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 


ENGINEERING RESEARCH ON COTTON HARVESTING AND GINNING 


The question of support funds for professional workers engaged in cotton 
harvesting and ginning research, as well as for other agricultural engineering 
and farm research in general, is a matter of continuing and increasing concern. 
In the engineering research in cotton growing and harvesting for example, 
support funds—that is, the money needed for labor, supplies, equipment, and 
maintenance costs to support the research worker—represent only 14 percent 
of the total funds going into this work at the field level, with 86 percent 
representing salaries. For engineering research on ginning these figures are 
19 percent and 81 percent, and for agricultural engineering research as a whole, 
they are 21 percent and 79 percent. This low ratio of support funds to salaries 
has been brought about by inflationary pressures in general, higher costs of 
everything we buy for our research program, Wage Foard salary increases, 
top-of-the-grade increases for professional workers in the physical sciences and 
engineering. This ratio is too low for the most effective use of present re- 
search facilities and professional workers. 

To obtain maximum results with present facilities and professional workers 
would require an additional $65,000 annually for the engineering phases of 
research on cotton growing and harvesting. Present support for this research 
for the four field locations in Mississippi, California, Texas, and Alabama is 
$78,000. In all fairness, it should be mentioned that this support, providing 
five professional-man years under Federal supervision, doing engineering re- 
search on cotton growing and harvesting is entirely inadequate for this purpose. 
This limited amount of engineering personnel cannot begin to conduct the en- 
gineering research needed and at the same time furnish the engineering co- 
operation required to make the other federally supervised cotton research in 
this area most effective. More efficient machinery for reducing growing and 
harvesting costs and maintaining quality would help reduce cost and make 
cotton more competitive. 

For maximum results with present facilities and professional workers in 
engineering work for ginning, an additional $90,000 annually would be re- 
quired. Present support for this activity for the four field locations in 
Mississippi, New Mexico, South Carolina, and Oklahoma is $354,000. 

For several years the Cotton and Cottonseed Research and Marketing Ad- 
visory Committee has recommended expansion of engineering research in both 
the above mentioned areas from the standpoint of improving the competitive 
position of American cotton by reducing cost of harvesting and ginning and 
maintaining quality. 





CONSOLIDATION OF RESEARCH LOCATION 


Dr. Byerty. In the Department of Agriculture we do research at 
more than 300 locations of which the Agricultur: al Research Service 
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has about 250. It would require an estimated $15 million to 
strengthen these locations with the needed hands, and another $15 
million for repair and rehabilitation. These amounts are not now 
within the limits of our budget. Within our present funds then, 
we must consider, in cooperation with the State experiment stations, 
the consolidation of some of these locations, without disturbing the 
balance of research among States or projects, simply bringing people 
together in teams away from isolation to more effectively use those 
people. 

We will proceed, cooperatively, to examine the situations to see 
whether we can conduct research any more effectively by this means 
within our present budget. We do feel it will be possible to effect 
considerable improvement in efficiency within our present funds. 

Mr. Wuirten. By raising these points that come to my attention, 
I don’t mean to preclude other members of the subcommittee from 
asking the same questions with connection to problems located in 
their areas. 

Mr. Marshall, do you have a question ? 


RESEARCH ON MEAT-TYPE HOG 


Mr. Marsuaty. Dr. Byerly, I noticed in your justification, that 
you point out the selection of improved carcass quality in swine in 
the experiment at Beltsville. 

What are you attempting to prove there? 

Dr. Byerty. This was a basic study, Mr. Marshall. We seek to 
find out how fast a farmer could move, if he selected for fatness and 
for leanness and the significant part here is that it says that we get 
in the succeeding generations a half of what we reached for. If our 
breeding stock has a half inch less back fat, the progeny has a quarter 
inch less back fat. This is most important with respect to the swine 
in the hands of our breeders. They can make rather rapid progress 
toward leanness in swine. You realize, of course, that leanness 1s 
only one factor; that a lean hog may not have much meat. It may be 
just lean, period. It must have other qualities as well. This partiec- 
ular project is devoted to that one specific object. 

Mr. MarsHa.u. Is the scientific data that is gathered in countries 
like Denmark available to you? 

Dr. Byrrty. Yes, sir. We are very famliar with that. They pub- 
lish very excellent summaries, which are, for the most part, repub- 
lished in this country. 

Mr. Marswari. Would not the scientific information that is gained 
in Denmark show much the same thing and be available to you, so 
that you could study that, instead of carrying on your own experi- 
ment ? 

Dr. Byerty. Not instead of, sir. That is a valuable supplement. 
The Danes don’t raise pigs the way we raise pigs. I believe that Mr. 
Horan pointed out that barley, and in the case of the Danes, milk 
byproducts, produce a good meat-type pig. When we raise pigs, we 
feed corn. When we raise hogs and want to make a good meat type 
hog, we feed them principally on a diet of corn. This is not the same 
problem that the Danes have. We have a tougher problem. 

Mr. MarsHatu. This experiment of yours is directed more to the 
feeding than to the breeding? 
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Dr. Byrrty. No, sir. We have one standard diet containing large 
amounts of corn. We want to find out what progress we can make. 
We want to demonstrate to the farmer what he can do with a corn 
diet to produce meat-type hogs. 

Mr. Marsuaty. How many State experiment stations do you have 
doing exactly the same thing ? 

Dr. Byrerty. We work very closely with all of the State experi- 
ment stations in the Corn Belt. It is a well coordinated, regional 
project, under the leadership of Dr. W. A. Craft of lowa. We are 
working together. 

Mr. Horan. Are you working with the State experiment station 
in the State of Washington ? 

Dr. Byrerty. We have in the past worked with the Washington State 
experiment station. I am not sure that we are working with them 
in swine breeding at the moment. We did cooperate in the develop- 
ment of their line of white pigs. I believe they have received indus- 
trial support for their swine project. 

Mr. Horan. And the reason I asked you to yield there, they have 
continued the feeding experiments within the last 3 years, using other 
than corn, and I thought that had a place in the discussion there. 

Mr. Marsuatu. I believe I recall you making the statement that 
a farmer could produce a lean-type hog or a meat-type hog as effi- 
ciently as producing a lard-type hog? 

Dr. Byrrty. That is correct. 

Mr. MarsHatu. You progressed in your experiments to the extent 
that you feel sure of making that statement ? 

Dr. Byrerty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marsuati. And as far as you are concerned, you have also 
progressed far enough and over the years have carried out experi- 
ments on hogs to determine that genetics have a very important place ? 

Dr. Byerty. A most important place, yes, sir. 

Mr. MarsHa.u. So the two, jointly, together, the breeding and the 
feeding 

Dr. Byrerty. And the management. 

Mr. Marsuarzt. And marketing at the proper weight, have a great 
deal to do with putting the proper meat-type hog on the market ? 

Dr. Byrrty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MarsHaui. Approximately how much does this cost—this 
breeding experiment with Yorkshire Duroc cross—how much is it 
costing you? 

Dr. Byrrty. I will have to supply that figure, sir. I would not 
wish to give an approximate one. 

Mr. Marswatu. That is perfectly all right. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 





SWINE BREEDING RESEARCH 


A total of about $250,000 is expended in the Animal Husbandry Research 
Division directly for research in swine breeding. The funds expended for 
research on selective breeding of Durocs and Yorkshires for high and low fat 
content in carcass amount to about $40,000. This research as well as all other 
swine breeding projects, will help develop better methods for the breeding 
improvement of meat-type in swine. 

We cooperate with the State experiment stations in the Corn Belt in a regional 
swine breeding laboratory. The laboratory was established in 1937 with head- 
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quarters at Ames, Iowa. Regional projects are located at the Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, South Dakota and 
Wisconsin Experiment Stations. The Ohio station is cooperating informally. 
We also cooperate with the Montana State Experiment Station in a swine breed- 
ing project at the U.S. Range Livestock Experiment Station, Miles City, Mont. 
These cooperative projects currently produce approximately 1,800 litters of 
pigs annually, and utilize two small animal colonies in pilot trials for exploring 
the consequences of different breeding systems. 

Mr. Marsuati. Now, Dr. Byerly, you mentioned some things that 
are very important. I think they are very important things to state 
for the record, and as far as I am personally concerned, I have a very, 
very high regard for your opinions. I think you have done an out- 
standing service to the swine industry in the years that you have been 
at Beltsville. 

Dr. Byerty. Thank you. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Now, on the other side of the coin, I realize that it 
is something that you do not have too much control over—perhaps 
none—but we were in one of the large central markets of the country 
a short time ago and we found that a packer in those yards was sorting 
carcasses on the rail to try to bring out the kind of a carcass that he 
wanted to process through his meat channels, and out of the purchases 
that he had made from slaughtering that day, approximately 5 per- 
cent of the hogs that he had qualified for the meat-type hog. Now, I 
wonder if you could tell us just why we are unable to make more 
progress than that—5 percent over the years on the market is an ex- 
tremely low figure. I am not saying that that is true all over the 
market but in this good market that we were on that day, that was 
the kind of a hog that was coming on the market. 

Dr. Byeruy. Mr. Marshall, there are a couple of factors which 
you are quite familiar with. In the first place, we have an abundance 
of corn, and while we must breed pigs to produce meat type prin- 
cipally on corn, they must also have proteins. Now, I do not know 
the weights of the pigs in the market that day. The heavier the pig, 
the fatter it gets. On some markets, there is substantial topping of 
live hogs for shipment to both coasts, for the fresh pork trade, so the 
portion may have already been topped by the live pig buyer. I would 
suppose your 5 percent was a minimum estimate of the pigs that would 
qualify on the market that day. I would expect it to be substantially 
higher than that; though perhaps, no more than 20 percent of it con- 
sists of the livestock on the market at one time. 

Now, with respect to the progress that we can make, we feel that 
during these past 5 years, the swine growers themselves have made a 
very substantial amount of progress through their own breed associa- 
tions; they have set up standards for recognition of meat type in 
swine. In many States there are now performance tests where pigs, 
boars, sows, barrows, and gilts are sent for testing under standard con- 
ditions. They are getting remarkably good results with respect to 
the identification of meat ty pe and with 1 respect to the sale of boars, 
which qualify on their own performance, not on the performance of 
sibs, for use. 

Now, surely, the dissemination of this breeding stock which is su- 
perior ‘genetically with respect to meat type and of known high 
heritability of the meat type itself will be effective in these next few 
years. Itseemsslow but I am sure the rate of progress will accelerate. 
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PREMIUMS FOR MEAT TYPE HOGS 


Mr. MarsHa.u. Now, we have been told almost repeatedly by the 
packing industry that they could pay more in line with what the meat 
type hogs are worth if they got a larger volume of meat-type hogs. 
They complained to us. They said they have such a small number 
in proportion to the number of hogs that it is hard for them to sepa- 
rate those hogs on the rail. We have observed that at the present 
time, I think there is about as large a spread as we have seen in the 
last couple of years in the markets between a lean hog and a lard 
hog, but that spread is about, at the present time, running from 50 
cents to $1 a hundred. We were told in one of the yards that lard 
was worth 8 cents a pound. How can a packer buy hogs—and he 
buys those hogs on the margin of 50 cents or even a dollar—and come 
out on those hogs, fat hogs, I am talking about, when lard is worth 
8centsa pound? How can he dothat? 

Dr. Byrerty. Well, that is the reason I went through the arithmetic 
with respect to this item 7, because these are fairly typical. I grant 
you, these are No. 1 and No. 2 hogs. 

The 6 pounds extra of lean cut is at about 35 cents. An extra pound 
of bacon in the fat pig, at about 25 cents; and the 10 pounds of extra 
lard in the fat pig at 8% o cents, net us a difference in value between 
these fat pigs and lean pigs of only $1.08, unless you come in with a 
premium for better cuts. This is a thing that I think should be dis- 
cussed with the marketing people rather than us, although we think 
quality standards will be eventually developed with respect to cuts. 
There is a recognizable difference with respect to the cuts, no matter 
how you trim them. Cuts from a lean meat-type hog will have more 
lean and more acceptable meat within them than the fat-type hog, but 
the first thing is the trimming that has been done. 

Mr. Santaneero. Would you yield at that point? 

Mr. MarsHatu. Yes, sir. 


CALCULATION OF DIFFERENCE IN VALUE OF MEAT-TYPE AND FAT-TYPE HOGS 


Mr. SantanGeto. Mr. Marshall, Mr. Natcher and I were working to 
determine the difference in the yield and what it would be in value in 
terms of dollars and cents, and we came up with a figure comparing 
a yields from the meat-type hog, with the yields from lard-type 

og. We came up with a difference in value of $3.78. Now, I would 
like you to put in the record—the method by which you arrived at the 
$1.08, so that in the future I might be able to discuss it with you a little 
more and try to determine which are the correct figures. 

Dr. Byrrty. I can easily supply for the record the exact calcula- 
tions and the prices that I used. 

Mr. Sanrance1o. I would like that. You compare a grade 1 pig 
with a grade 3 pig. 

oo Byrriy. These applied to these specific pigs covered in item 

o. 7. 

For the record, Mr. Santangelo, item 7 shows 6%» pounds more lean 
cuts. Last week, the average price, wholesale price, of lean cuts was 
$35.80 a hundred. At that price 6% 9 pounds more of lean cuts were 
worth $2.22. The fat pigs had 1%» pounds more bacon than the lean 
ones. Bacon last week, wholesale, was $25.20 a hundred. This gave a 
value for the excess bacon of 30 cents. The fat pigs yielded 10 pounds 
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more lard. That lard was worth $8.40 per hundred. The sum of the 
10 pounds of lard—84 cents—and 1%» pounds of bacon from fat 
pigs—30 cents—was $1.14. The value of the excess lean of the lean 
pig was $2.22 or a difference of $1.08. 

I suspect the difference between my $1.08 and your value of $3.78 
was based on different prices. You will see mine are wholesale prices 
for last week. Perhaps yours were retail. 

Mr. SantanceLo. We checked the wholesale prices that the packer 
gave us. We did it with the Krey Packing Co. We had the man 
give us the prices and what the prime cuts would yield. Then we 
compared the yields from the lean-type hog with the yields from the 
lard-type hog, then we compared the lard distribution on the lean- 
type or meat-type hog, with the lard distribution of the lard-type 
hog, and we came up with a figure of $3.08 difference. The pac ve 
themselves say your figure is nearer to their computations and 1 
more nearly correct, on the basis of their own experience. They eas 
in accordance with their experience. They are paying $1 and $2 
difference between a meat-type hog and a lard-type hog and so their 
experience shows they are operating on the basis of your findings; 
but I would like to take the figures that you have and incorporate 
them in the record so we can study them and we will compare our 
figures, to determine where we differ. 

Dr. Byrerty. You might like to include in the record, Mr. Sant- 
angelo, this brief summary of the product study. I am not sure it 
is the one you referred to yesterday, Dr. Elting. These are three 
distinct phases of that project. This is one phase of that study we 
touched on yesterday. 

The difference in this case was $1.04. 


CANADIAN COMPARATIVE CUTTING TEST 


Mr. Santanoeto. There was a study in Canada by the Canada 
Packers, Ltd., St. Boniface, Manitoba. Comparative cutting tests, 
June 5,1958. It shows a difference of $4.62. 

Dr. Byreriy. Believe me, I would like to agree with you. I can only 
say what these particular ones calculated. 

Mr. Santancevo. I don’t know. That is one of the purposes of 
trying to find out actually, what the yield will be, to see whether it 
is worth while economically for the packers, to purchase their meat- 
type hogs. Whether the farmers should sort them and develop a 
meat-type hog. 

Mr. Marsatt. That is what we are trying to get into. 

Dr. Byrrty. The point you raised yesterday with respect to the 
quality of cuts, any difference in quality of cuts between meat-type 
hogs and fat, would be in addition to the difference in yield of cuts. 
These are purely on yield of cuts at wholesale prices then existing in 
these specific cases. May I say that there have been reports in which 
larger differences can be found. These differences of about $1 per 
carcass are fairly typical of the ones that I have seen. 

Mr. Santanceto. While you are talking in that detail, they indi- 
cated to us that the packers’ plant had a 14-pound difference in primal 
cuts between a meat-type hog and a lard-type hog. How does that 
compare with your finding ? 

Dr. Byrriy. The data on item 7 does not give the primal cuts. The 
data on this one—would you care to look at this ? 
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Mr. 


at this moment. 


SANTANGELO. 


Byerzy. Yes. 
SANTANGELO. 


Dr. 
Mr. 


point. 


Mr. Marsuauu. Mr. Chairman, 


I would have to summarize this. 
It indicated a 14-pound difference in primal cuts. 


I cannot do it 


Thank you, Mr. Marshall, for yielding at this 


since some reference was made to 


this cutting experience by the Canada Packers, Ltd., at St. Boniface, 


Manitoba, 
point. 
Mr. 
(Exhibit D, Canada Packers, Ltd., 
follows :) 


ExHIsIT D. 


Oomparative cutting test, June 5, 1958 


[Product cut: 


A GRADE 


Rough 


Trimmed 


[ would like to ask that we insert that in the record at this 


Wuirren. We would be glad to have it in the record. 
St. Boniface, Manitoba, is as 


CANADA Packers, Lrp., St. BONIFACE, MANITOBA 


1 side each A grade and C grade off hogs, 154 pounds each dressed weight] 


Trimming 
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1 On 1 side 77 pounds, or $6 per 100 pounds. 


Mr. Marsuatu. Now, I think maybe that I might make a little 
explanation of this cutting test, since I was there, and I would like 
to have Dr. Byerly comment upon my comments after I make them. 

In the first place, there was no attempt in Canada to pick hogs that 
would bring out the results as shown on this exhibit. These were 
hogs taken off the rail. They weighed just the same; in my estima- 
tion, they would have been typical hogs. However, it would be rather 
difficult to find in the packinghouses 1 in this country, hogs that were 
carrying as little fat as some of those hogs were carrying in Canada. 
So this is an extreme, in looking at it from our stand: ards, because the 
Canadians have done a marvelous job of removing the fat from their 
hogs. 

This experiment was merely cutting and trimming the cuts as we 
would, American style, but the breeding of their hogs and feeding of 
their hogs has been influenced by the ‘fact that they do much more 
boning and defatting than we do, which has caused them to produce 
a leaner type of hog ; and also, the hogs which they have been produc- 
ing run much longer in length, and T was interested to note in your 
justifies ition for this experiment, you show your length of hog cuts 
down on the fat materially, which is the same result that has been 
found to be true in Denmark and Canada. 

Now, there is more involved in this than the cutting tests, that shows 
it on the surface, since it has been mentioned here that the m: arketing 
cuts, to be attractive to the consumer, must be such that they will 
have less internal fat than we have been putting on the market and 
one of the handicaps in my estimation in arriving at this has been 
the fact that some of the red meat has a tendency to lose more moisture 
than lard, in marketing. The lard will retain moisture and take less 
shrinkage i in going in the market; and also, it has been my impres- 
sion, having made some study of ‘this, that one of the reasons that 
packers in ‘this country have now been able to pay as little in the 
differential in the markets for the hogs is they have been able to slough 
off on the unsuspecting, buying public, a considerable amount of inter- 
nal fats which, in my estimation, they will not be able to do much 
longer, because if they do, they will endanger losing the market for 
pork products. Consumers of this country have shown a definite 
trend for getting other lean products, such as poultry, such as beef, 
that have less fat content, which I think is unfortunate because I am 
sure that as far as we are concerned in this country, we can produce 
some of the most wholesome, nutritious pork and the hog is still one 
of the best converters of grain into meat of any animal that we have. 

Now, I made some observations, Dr. Byerly, and probably it sounds 
more in the matter of excusing some of the people for doing some of 
the things that they have, and I am going to repeat my statement that 
I have made on a number of occasions. On my farm, I can quit rais- 
ing hogs if I find they are not economic for me to do so, but for the 
people “who are engaged in the packing and processing industry, they 
are going to lose their business if they don’t do something more than 
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has been done over the period of years to put into the market a pork 
that is more desirable from a consumer’s standpoint. 

Is there anything you disagree with, Dr. Byerly? I would be most 
happy for you to disagree. 

Dr. Byrerty. Thank you, Mr. Marshall. I will only comment on 
these points. 

For the past 25 years, directly and in cooperation with the State 
experiment stations, we have emphasized the production of meat-type 
hogs, with economic factors, such as rate of gain, efficiency, and pro- 
lificacy, that would make them compete with hogs of any type. This 
has been demonstrated to be practicable, and does now exist. It can 
be done in any breed or combination of hogs. 

The Canadian problem is somewhat easier than ours with respect 
to leanness since they do not depend on corn to the same extent that 
we must depend on corn in the production of hogs. 

The question of the consumer acceptance of pork, in my opinion— 
and I think Dr. Strebeling is much more competent than I to speak 
about it—does depend on our producing good meat pork cuts with a 
minimum of internal fats. 

Now, [ would deviate only to this extent, Not all fat hogs produce 
“apres cuts. While most of them have the heavy internal fat 
in the ham and heavy marbling in the loin that makes them less 
peal ible, some fat hogs nev ertheless yield excellent cuts, But we 
do not presently have “quality standards for cuts. Whether it is 
feasible is a marketing problem upon which I think I should not 
hazard an opinion. 

Mr. Marsnatu. Thank you, Dr. Byerly. However, would you say 
this, in order that your statement may not be misunderstood or over- 
emphasized: That the fat hogs that have a minimum of internal 
fat are on the lower side, rather than on the upper side? That is, 
in numbers? 

Dr. Byrrty. I will not disagree with you, Mr. Marshall. I only 
think that as all pigs, as they grow heavier, do grow fatter. 

Mr. Marsuaty. Thank you, Mr. C hairman. 


LABORATORY AT LOGAN, UTAH 


Mr. Anpersen. I have one question, Mr. Chairman, relative to the 
laboratory facilities at Logan, Utah. Do we have any similar facil- 
ities in that area, Doctor ? 

Dr. Byrerty. We have a substantial project at Fort Collins, Colo. 
We do not have similar facilities. We have a project of similar mag- 
nitude in Colorado. 

Mr. AnpeErSEN. Will this be a duplication in some sense with the 
one in Colorado? 

Dr. Byrerty. No, sir. It will not be a duplication. The problems 
in the Intermountain area, the California area, and in the area east 
of the Rockies are sufficiently different, so that it is necessary for us 
to approach them on a regional basis. 

Mr. Wurirren. Mr. Horan. 


33913—59—pt. 2——-18 
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FARM MACHINERY RESEARCH 


Mr. Horan. I am one that thinks immediate help is more apt to 
come to the producers from farm research in new methods of produc- 
tion or new machinery that might cut down on the cost of produc- 
tion, providing the farmer is : able to buy it, than is apt to come from 
utilization of research which takes time to reach the farmer or con- 
sumer—research that eventually helps the farmer. We had quite a 
number of installations that were known as tote bins out in the State 
of Washington last year. In fact, we installed one in our apple 
orchard; instead of picking apples and pears by the bushel box, we 
now are picking them in tote bins which hold 22 bushel boxes. It 
requires considerable machinery. It requires a hoister grig on the 
tractor in order to bring them out of the orchard, and it requires the 
installation of mi ichinery that will flip the tote bin over so they 
can feed off on a live belt, but we believe that it will pay for itself 
in just a matter of years. 

Our experience has been rather encouraging. Now, we may be 
wrong, but the closer we keep this research to the farm, in my opin- 
ion, the more direct help we are going to give the farmer. My ques- 
tion, therefore, is, I do not find too much of agricultural engineering 
here, in the green sheets. What are some of the things that you 
have done, (1) perhaps, to decrease the cost of production ; decrease 
the amount of labor required to produce and harvest a given crop. 
To decrease, if possible, the investment necessary because that is be- 
coming a continual hazard to the farmers. 

Dr. Byrrty. With respect to the decrease in labor—mechanization 
to which agricultural engineering research has contributed, has made 
remarkable progress during the past few years. Only about 35 per- 
cent of total inputs is labor input. The production on the farm of 
one man now is said to provide food and fiber for 23 people. This is an 
enormous increase in efficiency, especially over the last few years when 
the tractor has replaced the horse in many cases. 

With respect to the progress that you have noted in hard fruits 
there has been substantial progress made but much more remains to 
be made. We have limited resources in agricultural engineering but 
I think they are most efficiently spent. 

If you wish additional specific examples with respect to progress, 
in agricultural engineering research, I would be glad to supply them, 
Mr. Horan, for the record. 

Mr. Horan. I would like to have that, because the question I asked 
you is rather a large one. I appreciate that. I know it is under 
item No. 73. 

(The information requested follows :) 


SomE ACTIVITIES AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 
RESEARCH DIVISION OF THE AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


A very large portion of this Division’s research has as one of its primary 
objectives the reduction of the net overall cost of some farm operation or process. 
In some cases the new development may require a substantially increased capital 
investment in order to achieve a reduction in net cost of production. This is 
often true when the new development is the initial mechanization of the harvest 
of a special crop, such as the castor bean and sugarcane harvesters listed below, 
where mechanical power and machines are substituted for labor. 
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In many cases, however, the new or improved practice or operation will re- 
quire no increased capital investment or only a very nominal increase. This 
is frequently true when the new development involves the improvement of an 
old machine, an improved method of using or operating such a machine, or a 
new method or means of performing an operation. 

For example, the bulk transportation of red tart cherries from orchard to 
processor has substantially reduced costs and improved quality without a 
material increase in capital investment. 

Improved cotton planting equipment and methods such as the seed press 
wheel and the W planting bed profile are saving cotton farmers $10 to $15 
million annually through better first planting stands. This required almost no in- 
crease in capital investment. 

Finally an important number of agricultural engineering developments tend to 
reduce investment costs while at the same time reducing net production costs 
and maintaining quality. This is particularly true of engineering research on 
farm structures and farmstead operations, which is a very promising field for 
engineering research. The Division’s research in this area is directed toward 
reducing the investment in farm buildings and the labor requirements for the 
production of milk, meat, and eggs, and the handling and storage of farm 
products. Examples include: 

1. Improved designs for loose-housing systems for dairy cattle using pole-type 
buildings cost only about half as much to build and equip as conventional 
stanchion-type dairy barns. These lower cost systems, including an efficient 
and economical milking parlor, meet U.S. Public Health Service requirements 
for production of grade A milk and reduce the labor for milking and caring 
for animals. 

2. Horizontal silos cost only about one-half as much as upright silos of equal 
capacity. With proper filling and packing and use of cheap plastic covers, 
losses in horizontal silos need be no greater than in uprights. Silage can be 
self-fed with a minimum of labor or feed bunks can be filled with the tractor 
fork. 

3. Designs for low-cost poultry houses use pole construction and allow use of 
the farm truck inside the building for filling feed hoppers. Droppings pits can 
be cleaned with the tractor scraper. 

4. “Expansible” and “shell construction” plans for farmhouses reduce first 
cost and allow use of farm labor in completing the building. 

5. Experiments with plastic sheets show possibilities of cheap construction 
of shades and shelters for seasonal use of livestock. While annual cost may 
be comparable to that of more permanent buildings, initial investment is low 
and the building can be easily changed or abandoned with little loss. This 
increases flexibility of adjusting operations to temporary tenure and changing 
economie conditions. 

6. Electric fences greatly increase the flexibility of many livestock operations 
and at the same time reduce the investment costs for fencing. 

7. Development of methods for aerating grain in storage have made practical 
the use of large lower cost bins and flat storages, which can be used for either 
farm or commercial storage of grains. 

Additional examples of research activities and accomplishments of this Divi- 
sion follow: 

1. Herringbone-type milking parlor studied.—In research aimed at lowering 
cost of milk production, a study to determine the capabilities and limitations of 
the herringbone milking parlor has been made jointly with several State agricul- 
tural experiment stations. 

The herringbone parlor is a two-sided, two-level, walk-through type, with the 
cows standing at an angle of about 30° with the central operator’s pit. The cows 
are handled in batches and there are no individual stalls. This results in a 
more compact milking structure with lower construction cost and less labor and 
time for milking. 

Preliminary analyses indicate that an average-to-good milker can do a good 
job of milking in a herringbone with four cows, on each side, and using 4 milk- 
ing units, at a rate of 40 to 50 cows per hour—which is 50 to 100 percent better 
than in the average walk-through or side-opening type of parlor or stanchion barn. 
A good, fast operator can handle a double-5 arrangement, with 5 milking units, 
and milk 60 cows per hour. 

2. Pond water for domestic use.—A study of fourteen farm ponds used for 
domestic water in 8 Ohio counties shows that the water does not meet city 
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standards for color, odor, bacteria count or turbidity. There were large varia- 
tions in the quality of the water at different times of the year. All of the 
treatment systems used require considerable maintenance and attention for 
satisfactory operation. The development of improved and more practicable 
means of treating pond water for domestic use is very important because of 
the increasing demand for water at the farmstead and the increasing scarcity 
of good ground water in many localities due to lowering of the water table. 

3. Improved method of back-fat measurement for live swine.—A method for 
measuring back-fat on live swine without breaking the skin or probing has been 
developed in cooperation with the Animal Husbandry Division. Using modified 
ultrasonic reflectance apparatus, measurements on live hogs indicated back-fat 
depth with greater accuracy than by conventional methods. This development 
will aid in selection of animals for breeding stock as well as grading of market 
animals on a physical quality basis. 

4. Studies of electric demand characteristics of farms aid managers of rural 
lines and farm operators.—Data from studies, cooperative with the Iowa Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, on the electric energy demands of important, larger 
electrical appliances and equipment on farmsteads and on combinations of such 
equipment are of great assistance to both farmers and managers of rural lines. 
Data from such studies are needed by (a) the utility to help establish equitable 
rates, (b) the line manager to estimate the demand requirements of connected 
farms and to best determine the proper sizes of transformers and service drops 
and (c) the farmer to plan the most effective and economic selection and man- 
agement of important electrical equipment such as larger motors, bulk milk 
coolers, water heaters, and house heaters. 

5. Band seeding and fertilizer placement improves grass establishment and 
weed control.—The use of experimental seeding and fertilizer placement equip- 
ment with a wide range of adjustment has demonstrated, in experiments coop- 
erative with 18 States, the value of band seeding and fertilizer placement for 
grass establishment. The advantages over the practice of broadcasting both 
seed and fertilizer are greatest under many adverse soil and moisture conditions. 
An important benefit of this method is the practicability of seeding later in both 
spring or fall which is of great advantage in the management of field operations. 

6. Electric insect traps effective for insect surrey —Flectriec insect traps de- 
veloped in cooperative research with the Texas Station for survey of cotton in- 
sect infestations were utilized to detect pink bollworm moths in Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, and northwestern Mexico by the Plant Pest Control Division 
during the late summer of 1958. The argon glow lamp was used to attract the 
moths, based on earlier research results in areas where the insect had become 
established. Traps with black light lamps which also radiate u'traviolet energy 
were used experimentally at Geneva, N.Y., in the summer of 1958 and found to 
be attractive to the European chafer. 

7. Sugarcane harvester developed.—A self-propelled harvester which cuts, 
strips, and loads erect cane, such as is grown in Louisiana, has been develope 
and successfully tested under field conditions. The use of this machine will 
enable the grower to deliver fresh-cut cane to the mill without the $4 to $10 
an acre ner dav loss through plant respiration and conversion of sucrose to a 
non-crystallizable invert sugar. 

8. Mechanical fruit harresting.—Harvesting of prunes, plums, and certain 
other small fruit from 30 to 50 trees per hour by only three operators has proved 
feasible with a self-propelled catcher-conveyor and a tractor mounted tree- 
shaker. Similar methods have been used for harvesting blueberries and cherries 
which likewise show promise of reducing harvesting costs as much as 50 percent 
with little or no bruising damage to the fruit. 

9. A new method of curing flue-cured tohacco.—Bulk curing of flue-cnred to- 
bacco reached the farm test stage in 1958 after several years of cooperative 
research with the North Carolina station. The bu'k-curing method has the po- 
tential for eliminating two-thirds of the !shor now reanired to harn tohacen and 
for reducing barn space to one-sixth of that now required. The potential labor 
saving indicated amounts to 13.75 man-hours per acre. 

19. Brush fiber processing machine.—A decorticating machine for Agave Teche- 
quilla, the principal source of fiber for some types of brushes, has been developed 
hy engineers of the Agricultural Research Service. This machine fs relatively 
inexpensive and can be transported to the field site where this plant, which covers 
thousands of square miles in the Big Bend region of Texas, is found. The com- 
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pleted machine will have provision for collecting the pulp byproduct that con- 
tains smilagenin from which cortisone can be derived. 

Mr. Horan. You state here, “increased investment is a crucial factor 
in rural farm development.” It certainly is. We are aware of that. 
We have had “Research Development,” in Public Information Bulletin 
No. 380, which attempted to get at that in six different parts cf the 
United States, but I am very sincere in stating that I would like to 
see what we are doing and to cut down the cost of production if pos- 
sible; to cut down on the high cost of mechanization, because this in 
itself has had a tremendous influence on the matter of the economic 
factors; it affects the profitable operation of any moderately produc- 
ing piece of farm equipment. I think it is a big field. There is one 
observation I would like to make in line with Mr. Marshall’s question- 
ing. I am very much interested in what Mr. Marshall] is doing and 
the fairness with which he has approached this question of lean-meat- 


type hog. 
MEAT-TYPE HOG IN PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


We had a chat with an order buyer of pigs that, I suppose, were 
to be shipped out of town rather than to go to the local packing- 
houses at Omaha. The one we talked to was buying for the west coast 
and, particularly, the Pacific Northwest. That morning he was buy- 
ing an order of live hogs to be shipped out to the State of Washing- 
ton. His partner, on the other hand, was buying for the South, and 
the ones that went out our way were the long meat-type hogs. 

Apparently, we have a desire to have that type of hog (1) because 
we are not consuming lard out our way; (2) the long distance of 
shipping out our way; (3) the comparatively closer market in the 
South, where the fat- lard-type hog would not be effective as great 
as it would our way; and (4) I assume that, if I am permitted, per- 
haps we have more purchasing power per individual than certain parts 
of the South. I was interested in that because out there, apparently, 
we are going toward the meat-type hog but through order buyers in 
the major stockyards. 

Now, I assume that all of the hogs, or practically all of the hogs we 
saw there were raised in the shadow of a tremendous corn surplus. 
The temptation for the corn-hog farmer is to feed his corn and pay less 
attention to the others. However, we have experiments going on in our 
experiment station and the State college on the feeding of wheat and 
barley to livestock. We are developing out there a meat on the market 
that apparently our area has already decided they wanted. 

However, our farmers out there are not getting the premium. 
Some of our farmers out there have banded themselves together. They 
are farrowing their hogs every month, they sell every month; they 
are raising them on concrete rather than in mud. They are feeding 
balanced rations and they are apparently moving into this market 
locally. But obviously in that market, they have to compete against 
the cream line of hogs produced in the Corn Belt. 

Have any studies been made of that by the Marketing Service, or 
Marketing Research, as far as you know ? 

(1) The consumer acceptance of various parts of the United States, 
let’s say, for hogs or for pork products; and 

(2) The effect of supplying those markets. 
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(3) If there is any premium available for those who produce what 
the consumers want. 

Dr. Byrerty. May I say, Mr. Horan, that I checked this morning 
with respect to one consumer study that has been conducted which 
yielded equivocal results. I know, Dr. Elting, that there have been 
studies in pork which indicate that the housewife wants lean cuts. I 
think this is not a regional difference, but a rather universal demand 
for lean pork. The reason that your pigs have been forced to compete, 
is that most of the slaughterers on the coast product for a fresh-pork 
market. The fat ones that stay behind are processed into ham, bacon, 
sausage, and things of that sort. 

Mr. Horan. There is a matter, of course, of the freight rates 
going to the Pacific Northwest, and that should be a factor in the 
competitive aspects of locally produced pork as against that which 
is shipped in. I suspect that you will find that our farmers in a 
way are not getting as much for their pork as the economics of the 
thing would show the Midwest farmer is getting. It is an interest- 
ing study, and the marketing survey, I guess, should conduct. it. 
Enough of that. 

It is very interesting, though. I think we are on the right track 
in bring this up, too, because this subcommittee does not pretend to 
be the Agricultural Research Service. We want to be sure that we 
are interested in what you are doing. We would like to practically 
apply it, if we could. 

WHEAT YIELDS 


Now, I want to know more about this new wheat. 

Dr. Byrriy. I have some records of the yields of wheat in the 
United States: 1859, Island County, Wash., 117.2 bushels per acre 
on 18 acres, Red Russian Winter wheat (or Australian Club), not 
irrigated—— 

Mr. Horan. That is not a wheat area 

Dr. Byrrriy. 1921, Jerome County, Idaho, 100 bushels per acre on 
2.17 acres, Dicklow Spring wheat, irrigated. 

1933, Yakima, Wash., 110.5 bushels per acre on 6 acres, Pileraw 
Spring wheat. 

Mr. Horan. Not eegsiens 

Dr. Byrruy. It doesn’t sé 

Dr. Suaw. They are ohee in Yakima. 

Dr. Byrruy. 1915, Bozeman, Mont., 101.3. bushels per acre on 
station plots. Turkey variety. 

In 1918, Fort Collins, Colo., 102 bushels per acre on station plots. 
Turkey variety, Irrigated. 

In 1923, Davis, Calif., 110.4 bushels per acre on station plots. Onas 
variety. 

In 1957, Pullman, Wash., 136 bushels per acre on station plots. 

Mr. Horan. That is the new one. 

Dr. Byrrty. That is the new one. C.I. 13431, fertilized. Also 5 
other varieties over 100 bushels per acre. 

In 1954, Benain, Utah, 110 bushels per acre on 18 acres. Brevor 
Winter wheat. Irrigated. 

In 1958, Arkansas City, Kans., 79 bushels per acre on part of 
19-acre field. Whole field average 60 bushels per acre. Triumph 
Winter wheat. 
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In 1958, Valparaiso, Ind., 92.5 bushels per acre on 8 acres. LaPorte 
Winter wheat—certified field. 


NEW DWARF WHEAT VARIETIES FOR PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Now, with respect to the dwarf wheat, which is the subject of this 
statement, this was developed by Dr. Orville A. Vogel. 

Dr. Orville A. Vogel, Pullman, plant breeder for the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, assigned to Washington State College, will be honored by Whitman 
County wheat producers at a special luncheon on February 25, at Colfax. An- 
nouncement of the recognition to be given Vogel came from Dan Rafus, Colfax, 
president of the Whitman County Association of Wheat Growers. Pullman, 
Wash., Wheat Committee, Spokane, Wash. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, could we have some of this in the 
record ¢ 

All I want to establish here is the feeling of a good many of our 
producers that this is a good wheat. That 1s, it is millable; perhaps 
better than what we are producing now, and if it is at all possible, that 
they can generally, by regular farm operation, produce that type of 
wheat. We have to face the music and recognize it. 

Dr. Byerty. May I qualify that a little further then, sir. 

The new dwarf selections—semidwarf hybrid soft white selection— 
are being developed for the Palouse region in the Pacific Northwest. 
In 1957, several of these selections, grown on fertilized dryland plots 
that had been summer fallowed for 2 years, yielded more than 100 
bushels an acre. The new semidwarf hybrids were developed in 
cooperative research by the Washington and Oregon Agricultural 
Experiment Stations and USDA’s Agricultural Research Service. 
They are selections from multiple crosses between an introduced 
Japanese wheat called Norin 10 and certain U.S. varieties and selec- 
nate These hybrids grow 25 to 38 inches high, compared to 45 to 55 

iches for standard soft winter varieties. 

"has selection, C.I. 13431, yielded 136 bushels. In addition, it has 
good quality, high smut resistance, and some resistance to mildew 
and leaf rust. If this selection continues to show as well in future 
tests, it may find utility on about a million acres in the Pacific North- 
west where it is adapted. 

Now, with respect to the questions obviously raised, our people 
made an estimate of the wheat yields. There are projections to 
1975. Now, the average wheat yield in 1958, in the United States, 
was about 27 bushels. With all of the knowledge, with all of the 
present varieties, with all of the expected improv ement in fertilization 
and culture and in land use, it is anticipated that by 1975, with normal 
weather, we will get a yield of 24 bushels per acre; 3 bushels per 
acre average less than we did last year. 

The reason for reciting this long history of remarkable yield is 
that these are not likely to be typical of substantial areas of wheat 
production, although the trend is definitely up. 

Mr. Horan. I might a not all of those wheat yields that you 
recited are millable wheat. I doubt very much if you will find a 
miller wanting to buy it. 

Mr. Wuitren. Would you like this inserted in the record ? 

Mr. Horan. I would like to have this in the record. 

Mr. Wuirren. We would be glad to have it in the record. 

(The chart above mentioned is as follows:) 
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Mr. Horan. I would also be glad to have Dr. Byerly insert any of 
these facts that he mentioned here in the record, at his discretion, be- 
cause this is of immense interest to me. 

Mr. Wuirren. We would be glad to have that done. 

Mr. Anpersen. One further question, if I may, Mr. Chairman. 


PROGRESS TOWARD DEVELOPMENT OF MEAT-TYPE HOG 


Doctor, I had the pleasure of accompanying Mr. Marshall up to 
Canada last year and recently I joined Mr. Marshall, Mr. Santangelo, 
Mr. Horan and Mr. Michel on a tour of three markets in the Midwest. 
At all of these major markets, it seemed to me when I looked over 
the general hogs, the good hog they picked out and showed to us 
with pride was not too ymuch different from what I used to produce 
25 years ago in my show herd of Poland-China hogs in Minnesota. 
I could not see too much difference. It had length. “It had nice, flat 
sides. Not too much fat. And I wonder just how much progress 
have we made in a third of a century since I was pretty deeply en- 
gaged in hog production, in changeover, from squatty, fat hogs 
toward the type of hog that we would like to see. Would you say 
we made much change—much improvement ? 
Dr. Byrerty. Mr. Andersen, my opinion is that we are on the verge 
of a revolutionary change. 
Mr. ANDERSEN. Right now ? 
Dr. Byeriy. Right now. That it has begun. 
As you know from your own examination, the percentage that 
would qualify as meat type is not yet high. I believe—I am sure— 
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that itis increasing. It willincrease rapidly. Itisstill true, however, 
that the improvement will come largely by the selection—genetic 
selection for the production of meat. 

You spoke about Polands—many of the best carcasses come from 
Polands. They won’t come from the short type of Polands or Chester 
Whites or any other breed. ‘They have to have some length and 
some height and have to be selected for meat. type. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. In my own personal history of raising Yorkshires 
and later Polands, I really got in contact with two pretty good breeds 
in the twenties and thirties. 

Dr. Byrriy. All breeds are fair if you breed them right. 


QUALITY OF U.S. AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS IN EXPORT MARKET 


Mr. Wurrren. In recent weeks, I have had my attention called to 
the fact that cotton was sold in world trade at higher than 
the class at which our Government had sold it to the exporters. In 
recent years, where we have had the Marshall plan, grants of wheat 
and corn and citrus and various other things under Public Law 480, 
it seems that our country had been following a pattern which has 
not done us any good in building up a reputation for good quality 
products. We have them, but through various means, where the 
Government is financing them, we have fallen way behind many other 
countries in building up foreign demand for our product. Through 
these circumstances, the product we have been shipping has not been 
as good as it should be. 

In Finland, we talked to the cotton people there about their mis- 
fortune in having to trade with Russia. They have lots of Russian 
rubles, because of their proximity to Russia. But to my surprise, 
when I asked how their trade with Russia turned out, they said they 
were having absolutely no difficulty with Russia in the quality that 
the Russians were delivering. If anything, it was in excess of their 
commitment in quality. If we get into a competitive trade war, this 
is a factor we are going to have to deal with, because if Russia creates 
a demand for their products, because they send good ones, it just makes 
our situation a little worse, unless we begin to give attention to the type 
and kind of product that we ship abroad. 

Dr. Byerty. Mr. Chairman, I am sure Dr. Irving can detail to you 
the work that is going on with respect to soybeans for the Japanese 

market, which is a very substantial and important undertaking in this 
country; it is cooperative, between industry and gov ernment, to 
modify and select the kinds of soybean that will satisfy the Japanese 
market. We are conscious of this problem. It is very important, in 
my opinion. 

Mr. Wuirren. I will say here, it is not the fault of the Department 
of Agricultaure. It is the system. I think to a great degree, it is 
happening because of 2 or 3 things. Government supports tend to 
have huge supplies in the hands of the government. We try to sell 
them through private enterprise, and system lends itself to the Amer- 
ican exporter getting all he can. It was testified here that one 
reason that some of these things were sold at higher grades than they 
actually rated, was that some foreign buyers liked to tell their gov- 
ernment they had made a real good “deal. But I do point out that in 
international competition between Russia and the United States, if 
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they should continue to keep what they offer at least that good or 
better, and we continue to market poor quality products, we will be 
giving our competitors an advantage which might count. 


PROBLEM OF MARKETING MEAT-TYPE HOGS AT A PREMIUM 


Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, I have one further question of Dr. 
Byerly, which I wish to put in connection with my previous question 
if I may, because it still concerns the hogs. 

Doctor, I think one thing that affected our committee as we looked 
around was how to get down to the problem of persuading the farmer 
to produce e the kind of meat- -type hog that we wanted him to produce, 
in sufficient numbers to do the job. Now, here, we heard the sad 
illustration givenus. Mr. Marshall and the other gentlemen well know 
scarcely a year ago the packers were bidding just as much for 275 
and 290 pound lard loaded hogs as they were for the best meat-type 
hogs in the yard, and that, in itself, over a period of 1 or 2 months, 
just because of a temporary stringency over demand for heavy cuts, 
that in itself, set back the whole job of trying to instill in the farmer’s 
mind the desirability of producing the right kind of hog. That set 
that back several years. The farmer would say, “Just why should I 
go to all of this trouble when perhaps I will get on the market where 
the packers will give me just as much for a 300 pound lard heavy hog 
as he will for a nice 185 pound meat hog.” You know that, do you 
not, Mr. Marshall ? 

Mr. Marsuati. You will recall a number of people commented to 
us that hogs had not been bought according to quality but by weight 
alone, in many, many instances. 

Mr. AnperseNn. That is right. Just what would you say we should 
do to sort of provide an inc entive to these farmers to follow up our 
work ? 

What would vou think of that situation f 

Dr. Byerty. May I say this. A few years ago, many packers did 
argue that they bought the hogs that were offered to them. If they 
gave a premium in one place, they would have to give a discount in 
another, because all pork had to be merchandised, and they could not 
differentiate between fat and lean live hogs. That attitude has 
changed very substantially until now, I know of no packer in a re- 
sponsible position who is not conscious of the problem and the em- 
phasis Mr. Andersen gave, of the necessity for emphasis on meat hogs 
and pork cuts of good quality, in order to retain or increase the mar- 
ket for pork. It seems to me this is the essential thing the farmer 
should understand; that the more abundant pork becomes, the harder 
it will be to sell fat hogs for a price that would cover the cost of pro- 
duction and reasonable return. This will be reflected on the price of 
all hogs. With respect to premiums, this is a marketing problem. I 
do not feel competent to argue the case. 

Mr. Anpersen. As Mr. Marshall knows, I was just detailing an ex- 


. . 5 
perience which came to us firsthand, and which actually occurred, did 


it not, Mr. Marshall ? 

Mr. Marswatt. That is right. 

Mr. Anprrsen. Just last year. There was a temporary demand for 
heavy cuts. 
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Mr. Pererson. There is another aspect in the problem to which you 
can very properly direct attention. That is the use of grades and 
standards in measuring quality. When a meat grader goes in a pack- 
ing plant, where carcasses, whether they be hogs or beef, are on the 
rail, today he has only a descriptive standard which he applies subjec- 
tively. In his mind he measures the relationship of that carcass to the 
prescribed standard. 

We don’t have at the present time, any mechanical or measurable 
quality standards for meat or for many other commodities. The Bio- 
logical Sciences Division of the AMS is doing research work in de- 
veloping standards that will measure quality more objectively than 
the present methods we have. 

Mr. AnperseEn. I think you are absolutely right there. We had sev- 
eral buyers tell us that they might select a bunch of No. 1 hogs in the 

yards and a bunch of No. 2’s, ‘and when it comes to slaughtering of 
fiuiia. about half of the No. 2’s were about as good as the bottom half 
of the No. 1’s. Is that not about the picture ? 

Mr. MarsuHa.u. I don’t remember the percentage but I do remember 
they made the statement they found a lot of No. 2 hogs meet their 
qualifications. 

Mr. AnpersEN. In other words, there was some error in judging 
them on the hoof. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. That is all. 

Mr. Prererson. That happens frequently ; the lack of correlation be- 
tween carcass grade and live animal grade. There is an area in which 
I think we have some real work to do, and where we can make some 
real contributions toward recognition by the market through premi- 
ums for quality products as measured by what consumers would prefer 
to have. 

Mr. Anpersen. The point I am driving at is we have got a tremen- 
dous job through extension. First of all, research; then spread the 
research results by extension to show these farmers. 

Mr. Prererson. We have to have better measurements of quality 
than we now have. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, in that connection, where would a study 
of the modern experiment being conducted by the Cascade Packing 
Co. of Salem, Oreg., be placed ? ‘Would that come under marketing, or 
under your shop ? 

Dr. Byrrty. I assume marketing. 

Mr. Prererson. I believe in marketing. 

Mr. Horan. You are aware that the very point you are raising is 
being met in a way by their operation because they grade on the rail 
and pay the producer accordingly. 

Mr. Prererson. That is one of the few plants that I know of that 
is doing that. By and large, sellers of live animals have not taken 
kindly to selling on rail grades. They want to sell on live grades. 
Now, again, in my opinion, we don’t have the objective measurements 
of quality that will lend themselves to measuring the quality of the 
animal before slaughter and correlate that measurement with the 
quality we are looking for in the marketplace. That is where more 
work seems to me to be required. 
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Mr. Horan. You may recall that Scott Barr said they did not fee] 
they were getting a premium in the northwest market for their hogs 
which ran ‘pretty high, as I understand, to No. 1. They finished out 
175 pounds now, and as I say, they farrow every month and they sell 
every month. 

Mr. Wurrren. I would like to say, Dr. Byerly, that I think this 
whole discussion has been very informative and very helpful. I have 
noticed in the last 2 years, since this committee got interested, much 
more use of the very fine results that you have had in your experi- 
mentation and in your breeding of these meat-type hogs. In recent 
months, I have seen at least three or four pictures of 4-H Club boys 
and other breeders of hogs, in my own State, that were showing lean- 
type hogs. That has h: appened i in the 2 years, since we have been active 
in this field, and since we asked for the report. 

I myself can see many things that would work toward bringing this 
about. One of them is that we are becoming more and more special- 
ists; we are beginning to have folks specializing i in the pork produe- 
tion business, rather than folks who are corngrowers and have hogs as 
a sideline, as an outlet for the corn. As I see it, whether it is good or 
bad, this specialization is helping, where a given packer will do busi- 
ness with a given producer or feeder. 

On the other hand, the man that is in the hog-growing business 
on a strictly commercial basis, similar to what we saw in Sweden, 
where they buy the pigs and feed them out, like we see them do with 

cattle, will be in turn looking for the packer who pays some attention 
to quality. So a combination of all those factors, plus getting more 
distribution of information about what is possible, improve the situa- 
tion greatly. 

I am proud to say that, according to the information of the com- 
mittee, many people are seeing that and cooperating fully. If you 
ever get a proper relationship between producer and buyer, you might 
reach a point where the producer would be willing to sell to a packer 
and let him grade after slaughter, and rely on the packer to pay him 
properly. 

One of the things that makes this job easy in Denmark is the fact 
that all hog producers belong to cooperatives and the packing plant 
is a cooperative. The payment is made after slaughter on actual grade 
rather than in advance on the live hog. So we can see many prob- 
lems in connection with all of this. But a combination of these vari- 
ous things I think, does indicate that we are on the road. The hogs 
we have today have just about as much fat as they had in 1900. That 
is not the fault of the Department of Agriculture. It is the fault 
of our system, which has not taken advantage of your research devel- 
opment. 

Again, I wish to compliment you for the fine way in which you 
have always dealt with this committee and express our ‘high confidence 
in your work. I do not believe in minimizing research. Tf we did not 
have research, everybody would go hungry and the farmer would go 
broke. 

Thank you. 

The committee is recessed until tomorrow. 
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Fray, Fesruary 27, 1959. 


Home Economics RrEsrarcH 


Mr. Wuirten. The committee will come to order. 

Dr. Stiebeling, we will be glad to hear from you with regard to the 
operations of your section. 

However, I would like to say again that we are highly pleased to 
see the recent recognition that you received. We think it was well 
earned and we took some pleasure in it ourselves, in that we feel that 
we have worked together with you through the years. 

Mr. AnperseN. May I join in that expression, Mr. Chairman. 

I think that recognition was very much deserved. 

Dr. Stresetine. Thank you for those generous statements. 

Mr. Wuirren. We will be glad to have you proceed as you like. 

Dr. StieseLinc. Your committee is aware, I am sure, that there are 
no program increases for Home Economics Research in the budget. 

On pages 59 to 62 of the explanatory notes are some examples of 
progress made by the Home Economics Research Divisions in the 
last year. 

Mr. Wuirtten. We will be glad to have those included in the rec- 
ord in connection with your statement. You might further enlarge 
on some of them if you would like to. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 


HomMeE EconoMics RESEARCH 


Current activities : Investigations are conducted on human nutritional require- 
ments, composition and nutritive value of foods, and problems relating to the 
household preparation and preservation of foods. Studies are made of prob- 
lems in household utilization of textiles, clothing, and equipment, and of family 
requirements for housing and related facilities. Investigations are made also of 
food consumption practices and the nutritive value and economy of customary 
diets, patterns of rural family expenditures, and production for household use, 
and economic problems of household management. 


SELECTED EXAMPLES OF RECENT PROGRESS 


1. New tables of heights and weights point to future needs.—The growth of 
children in the United States today as compared with 50 years or more ago is 
shown in reference tables assembled for use by nutritionists in evaluating nutri- 
tional status and adequacy of diet. At all ages boys and girls today tend to 
be taller and to get their adolescent growth earlier than in previous generations. 
However, there are regional differences that may relate to population origins, 
economic factors and urbanization. 

Average heights of young men and women today are close to 70 and 65 inches, 
respectively—about 2 inches taller on the average than 50 years ago. These 
and available annual data from some older men’s and women’s colleges over the 
last 60 to 100 years show an increment in average height amounting to 0.3 to 
0.5 inch per decade since 1900. For the same heights, women weigh slightly 
less now than 50 years ago. Young men are slightly heavier for their height 
than formerly, but men in the senior brackets weigh less. These changes in 
hody size have implications for the quantity and quality of food requirements, 
and hence for national food supplies and agricultural production. 

2. Mineral content of vegeables analyzed—In some vegetables wide differ- 
ences in the content of certain minerals are due to conditions under which they 
are grown. This was shown by round-the-year samplings and analyses of 
selected vegetables reaching the Washington, D.C. market, which were traced 
back through wholesalers and shippers to growers. Composition data obtained 
can be weighted by seasonal volumes from points of origin to any major market 
to give year-round average values. Data on lettuce studied in 2 years confirmed 
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findings on location differences which were greatest between California-grown 
and New Jersey- New York-grown vegetables. Some elements showed no dif- 
ferences between locations; but for many elements, differences were up to two- | b 
fold. Up to tenfold differences for sodium and manganese were found in let- 
tuce, cabbage, and celery. d 

3. Amino acid values in food published—The new Department publication, 
“Amino Acid Content of Foods,” provides for the first time information needed 
for estimating the amino acid content of foods, dietaries, and food supplies. The 
publication, containing average values for 18 amino acids in over 300 foods, is 
of interest not only in the United States but throughout the world to those 
concerned with improving the protein quality of diets of large segments of the 
world’s population. It has long been known that the nutritional value of a pro- 
tein is related to the kinds and amounts of amino acids it contains. Only in 
recent years, however, have satisfactory methods of analysis been developed 
which permit more rapid and less costly investigations of amino acids in foods. 
The new tables will provide a basis for showing how the amino acid pattern of 
one food may supplement that of another food. 

4. Consumer information on poultry obtained.—Today’s tender, plump young 
chickens can be ovenbaked at higher temperatures for shorter cooking time than 
was formerly recommended. Department studies show at 400° F., the chicken 
comes out about the same, delicately browned, plump and juicy. 

Similar studies show that turkey is also at its best when cooked the shortest 
possible time for adequate doneness. Small turkeys can be braised at 450° F. 
in a covered roaster in much less time and with the same quality as turkeys 
roasted in an open pan at 325° F. However, the appearance of the roasted tur- 
key is better. Roast turkey yields almost 50 percent edible meat, about the 
same as chicken but roast duck yields less than 25 percent cooked meat because 
of its higher fat content. 

5. Potato facts for consumer education.—A new Department publication on 
potatoes, the latest in the series—‘Facts for Consumer Education’’—points out 
the nutritional contribution potatoes can make to diet in relation to cost and 
as a staple food in everyday meals. For example, on medium-sized potato, cooked 
plain, can furnish about one-fourth of the daily ascorbic acid, and 8 to 10 per- 
cent of the iron, thiamine, and niacin needs of a 25-year old man, but will ac- 
count for only 4 percent of his calorie needs. Other reference materials in this 
publication includes market information about fresh potatoes as well as new 
developments in processed potatoes available to the consumer. 

6. Changes in farm family living expenditures studied—Between 1941 and 
1955 farm operator families tripled their spending for goods and services used 
in everyday living, according to data from two nationwide Department surveys. 
Even after adjustments for price increases during the period, the average farm 
family spent $1.60 in 1955 for every $1.00 in 1941. Farm families increased their 
spending relatively more than city families during this period. In 1955 the per 
capita money expenditures of the farm’ families was about one-half as great 
as that of urban families, compared with about one-third in 1941. Farm spend- 
ing came closest to urban spending in the area of medical care where it totaled 
about three-fourths of the urban figure. 

7. Budgets for family food management revised—The Department’s family 
food budgets have recently been revised to keep pace with advancing nutri- 
tional knowledge and with changes in food habits and cost relationships. Each 
of three plans—low cost, moderate cost, and liberal cost—has separate figures 
for 20 age and sex groups so that household or population totals may be ob- 
tained. These budgets are widely used by families who want to know how much 
money they have to plan to spend for food each week or who want help in 
spending wisely the amount of money they set aside for food. Welfare agencies 
in many States and larger cities use the low-cost food plan in counseling with 
clients and as the basis for public assistance grants. Correspondence indicates 
that more than 20 State and city agencies are revising their food allotments 
using the latest Department budgets as a guide. 

8. Research data translated into graphic standards for home planners.—A 
handbook, “Planning Guides for Southern Rural Homes,” has been prepared 
in cooperation with southern experiment stations. Over 100 diagrams present 
basic planning information needed for designing work areas and storage facil- 
ities for food preparation and preservation, meal service, laundry, and children’s 
play activities. Likewise, findings on space requirements for food preservation 
activities and for storage of household textiles have been prepared for a report, 
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cooperative with the western region, entitled “Space Standards for Home 
Planners.” New material pertinent to functional planning of farmhouses will 
be added to both books as results of laboratory research become available. They 
will be useful to architects, builders, extension workers, and other house 
designers. 

9. Performance of worsted serge in dry cleaning and service studied.—In 
current investigations on performance of textiles under use conditions, standard 
serge from Targhee sheep was made into 90 pairs of trousers. They were worn 
by Gallaudet College students and the effect on the fabric of wear during 1, 
2 and 3 winters was determined on 54 pairs. Eighteen pairs were with- 
drawn from wear after each of 3 academic years, (or after 11, 22 and 33 weeks). 
Changes in breaking strength and other properties were determined and a basis 
for predicting rate and degree of deterioration obtained. In 36 pairs the wear- 
life and characteristics of wornout garments were determined. Wear-life 
averaged 26 weeks. Other tests showed that dry cleaning had little effect 
an appearance of physical properties. 


Dr. Stresetine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I had in mind earlier making a brief statement about our accom- 
plishments over a longer period. In a program as small as ours, 
which is less than 2.5 percent of the total Department research pro- 
gram, the advances made in any single year may seem small, but 
with whatever funds we have we do our best to do an efficient job 
on the problems that appear to all of us to be the most important ones. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN PAST 5 YEARS 


I think that our record over the last 5 years is an impressive one. 
I say the last 5 years because we had occasion last summer to prepare, 
at the request of the American Home Economics Association, a list 
of the publications of the divisions of the Institute for this period 
and there are more than 400. 

In view of the time involved, I would be glad to put a brief sum- 
mary statement in the record on that. 

Mr. Wuirren. We will be glad to have that in the record and 
then you can orally hit the high points. 

Dr. Stresetine. All right. 

(The summary statement follows :) 


Foop AND NUTRITION RESEARCH 


The home economics research divisions issued during the 5 years, July 1, 
1953, to June 30, 1958, almost 400 reports of work done by its own staff and 
under cooperative and contract arrangements with State and other research 
groups. Of these, about 300 were concerned with problems of food and nutrition. 
And not included in this count were 23 sections of the 1959 Yearbook of Agri- 
culture prepared by the Institute’s staff in 1958. This yearbook is to be de- 
voted to the subject of human nutrition. Three other sections were prepared 
by nutritionists of State experiment stations who drew heavily on results of 
cooperative research supported in part by the Institute. 

To accomplish the objective of determining the relative utility and economy 
of agricultural products for use as food in the home, we conduct research in 
four broad areas: 

(1) Investigations into the nutritive and other values of different foods in 
the forms in which they are available to consumers, including the effect of 
household processing on these values. 

(2) Investigations into the functions of nutrients, their interrelationships 
and the quantities and proportions of various nutrients—the proteins, fats, 
carbohydrates, minerals, and vitamins—that are needed by persons in differ- 
ing circumstances. 

(3) Surveys of the quantities of the different kinds of foods consumed by 
the various population groups, the nutritive adequacy and economy of their 
diets, and factors influencing their consumption of food. 
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(4) Analysis of present levels of food consumption in relation to what we con- 
sider desirable levels, and the evaluation of the shifts in consumption that 
would contribute to diet betterment, and the impacts of such shifts upon con- 
sumer demand for agricultural products. 

Food composition.—Research into the nutritive values of food culminates in 
tables of food composition. Among the 30 reports on this subject issued over 
the 5 years between July 1, 1953, and June 30, 1958, a number of handbooks on 
nutritive content of food deserve special mention. Examples are an 82-page set 
of tables on the amino acid content of foods, a bibliography of 104 pages on the 
fatty acid content of foods and other products; and a 23-page handbook on the 
amount in foods of the vitamin, pantothenic acid. 

Now underway in our laboratories are studies of the distribution of other 
nutrients found in our common foods. For example, we are examining present- 
day vegetables for the quantities of nutritionally significant mineral elements 
they contain. Many of the figures in currently used tables were obtained 50 
years ago, and we must know what changes, if any, have been brought about by 
modern production, processing, and marketing practices. 

Also under study is the general composition of modern foods as purchased 
and as eaten. For example, there is widespread interest in knowing how much 
protein and how much fat each form of food contains. We now know that the 
kind of fat, as well as the quantity, is of importance. And so, tables summariz- 
ing our present knowledge of the nature and quantitative occurrence of fatty 
acids in the fat of foods are also being prepared. Although information on this 
subject is still fragmentary, it is currently of great scientific and medical in- 
terest. 

These and other phases of current work on food composition are helping im- 
prove the Department’s international reputation for accurate up-to-date infor- 
mation on the value of agricultural products as food. 

Food quality.—Research on the cooking quality, palatability, and edible yield 
of foods of various market grades is also undertaken. Through this work we 
define the qualities needed by household users and help establish principles and 
procedures for their preparation, care, and preservation in the home so as to help 
retain food quality. These studies help to guide production also and to insure 
that available products make their maximum contribution to the welfare of the 
consumer. 

Over the last 5 years almost 100 scientific and popular publications have come 
from these investigations. Potatoes, rice, turkeys, chicken, eggs, and beef have 
received special attention. Work now in progress is emphasizing lamb and pork, 
and vegetables and fruits in fresh, frozen, and canned forms. 

Nutritional requirements.—Research in our laboratories combined with that 
done elsewhere has shown that the human body must get some half hundred 
chemical substances from its food in order to maintain life and health. But 
for only a fraction of these nutrients is it possible to estimate at all closely how 
much persons need at different stages of their growth and development or under 
different circumstances of work and living. 

We use three avenues of approach in advancing knowledge of human needs for 
nutrients and the functions of and the interrelations among nutrients. These 
include (1) studies under controlled laboratory conditions that use suitable lower 
forms of life as experimental tools; (2) controlled metabolic studies with human 
subjects: and (3) observations of customary diets in relation to the nutritional 
state of individuals that represent broad population groups. Almost 100 reports 
of research on these subjects were issued during the period 1953-58. 

Work now underway by our Human Nutrition Research Division includes 
limited studies of requirements for proteins and amino acids, and factors affecting 
their metabolism. The chief emphasis, however, is being placed on studies of 
diet in relation to fat metabolism, and requirements for fats at different periods 
of the life cycle. We now are investigating the influence of the kind and amount 
of fat, and the effect of vitamin Bs, and the kind and amount of protein and 
carbohydrates on fat metabolism. This whole subject of fat in nutrition and the 
factors affecting its use are of great importance to agriculture as well as to 
human nutrition. 

Food corsumption and dietary levels.—Nationwide surveys are made from time 
to time of the food consumption and dietary levels of households, with samples 
large enough to permit statistical analysis for various population groups that 
may be classified, for example, by urbanization, region, and income. The latest 
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survey, made in 1955 by the Institute in cooperation with the Agricultural 
Marketing Service, provided data that now are widely used in economic analyses 
and in educational programs. 

We also make small-scale special-purpose surveys of food consumption that 
supplement these nationwide surveys and provide information on special points, 
such as the food problems of low-income families, improved methods of collecting 
facts about food consumption, and information on the seasonal variation in use 
of food. During the 5 years since 1953, more than 40 reports on this subject have 
been released. These include a dozen volumes of basic statistics on household 
food consumption and food practices. 

Applying basic knowledge to practical food problems.—Putting together knowl- 
edge about food consumption, food composition, and nutritional needs, we ap- 
praise the nutritional adequacy of national food supply and of family and 
jndividual diets, and develop source materials for the use by leaders in programs 
for improving nutrition in this country. Over the last 5 years we have issued 
some 30 handbooks or other publications for extension workers, teachers, writers, 
and others on a wide variety of subjects pertaining to foods and to problems of 
nutrition. 

One example is the development of food budgets at different cost levels. These 
assist families or sing’e persons in different circumstances to do a better job of 
buying food or of planning their expenditures for food. These materials also 
assist social welfare agencies in estimating money allotments for food for their 
clients. They are used, too, by agricultural leaders in considering the potential 
impact of education in nutrition on consumer demand. 

Another example is a new leaflet “Food for Fitness * * * a Daily Food 
Guide.” This features four major food groups as the basis for choosing a day’s 
well-balanced meals. The leaflet tells which foods make up each group, what 
nutrients each group of foods contributes to our meals, and the number of 
servings each day that will provide the foundation of an adequate diet. 


OTHER AREAS OF HOME ECONOMICS RESEARCH 


Textiles and clothing.—Our research in this field is designed to investigate 
the utility and economy of textile fabrics, clothing, and house furnishings for 
various consumer uses and to develop information basic to improving the prod- 
ucts on the market and the procedures used in their selection, construction, or 
sare in the home. 

We determine the properties of fabrics, clothing, and household articles in 
relation to serviceability and other satisfactions for specific consumer purposes 
and investigate the influence of fiber, yarn, and fabric construction and finish 
on these properties and on performance in use. We ascertain the nature of 
deterioration of textiles in use, storage, and reconditioning and the eftects of 
laundering agents, disinfectants, and other available products as a basis for 
improving practices of home care. We also determine functional requirements, 
and develop principles of design and home construction of clothing and house- 
hold textile articles using modern materials and equipment. 

Of the 36 publications in this field over the last 5 years, perhaps special men- 
tion should be made of basic research on the relationship of the geometry of 
plain-knit cotton fabrics to dimensional stability and elastic properties. It has 
been found that knit fabrics in which the loops tend to be round rather than 
stretched to an oblong shape present greater dimensional stability in the 
laundering process. Our present state of knowledge and the research needs as 
to relationships between the properties and serviceability of selected household 
and clothing fabrics may be found in an informational bulletin of 126 pages 
containing a bibliography and review of research findings for the period of 
1928-51. Home and garden bulletins on detergents for laundering and on stain 
removal have been in great demand by the general public. 

The current program on fabric quality and the construction and care of 
clothing for household textile articles includes studies of the relation of yarn 
and cloth construction to the properties and serviceability of certain cotton and 
wool clothing fabrics, the effect of construction of warp knit and cotton raschel 
fabrics on the physical properties and dimensional stability in laundering, and 
basic research into the causes and methods of prevention of yellowing of cotton 
fabrics. 

Housing and household equipment.—To develop information essential to the 
planning of functionally designed, well-constructed and economical farm hous- 
ing, and to the intelligent selection, care, maintenance, and use of the house and 
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its equipment, research is undertaken in coordination with regional technical 
committees, including State research and extension personnel. 

Many of the 35 publications issued in this field during the last 5 years have 
to do with storage space required for household possessions and the amounts 
and arrangements of space for various household activities. These results are 
incorporated in functional house plans issued for different regions, and into 
graphic standards for use in designing work areas and storage facilities needed 
by architects, builders, extension workers, and others. Some of the publications 
deal with the operating characteristics and factors affecting the performance 
of important pieces of household equipment—home washing machines, auto- 
matic clothes dryers, pressure canners, home freezers. 

Family economics and home management.—Extension workers, teachers, and 
others who work with families in their planning for better living are continu- 
ously requiring background information on home management and the economic 
problems of families. Our research in response to this need includes the col- 
lection and evaluation of data relating to family living—the kinds, costs, and 
amounts of goods and services consumed by rural families in different income 
or geographic groups, and the factors affecting consumption; the review and 
appraisal of the economic situation and outlook for rural family living; and the 
study of the relative economy of alternative practices in the management of 
family resources. 

Among the 36 publications of the last 5 years is a 50-page information bul- 
letin that presents data from expenditure surveys made by the Institute in 
cooperation with other agencies of the Department, that indicate the trends 
in expenditures for family living and management patterns of rural families. 

Other research reports, a quarterly administrative publication, “The Family 
Economics Review,” and material presented at the annual Agricultural Outlook 
Conferences deal with such problems as the use of credit by families, their 
provision for financial security, use of human resources to supplement monetary 
resources, and other facts that enable families to make more adequate manage- 
ment decisions as there is competition for resources among family goals and 
between farm and household operations. 

Many people are served by the results of home economics research. Our 
findings help those who produce and market various goods and services to 
understand better the kinds and qualities of products families need. They 
provide information for teachers, writers, and other public leaders to use, when 
called upon to advise ultimate consumers in selecting and using products that 
are well adapted to their purposes. They provide information that women 
the country over need in deciding how they can best use their time and money 
in homemaking. 

Developing and applying science for the advancement of human welfare 
through discriminating use of agricultural products is of great importance to 
our society. We place high value on improving standards of family living. 





PUBLICIZING NUTRITIONAL ADVICE 


Dr. Stresertnc. I thought I might comment a bit on the problems 
of vetting nutritional advice to the public, partly in view of the in- 
terest Mr. Santangelo expressed yesterday in our food budgets. and 
partly because of some of the discussions of the meat-type hog. Both 
of those things seemed to be pertinent to this point. 

There are few things that are more difficult than to reduce to simple 
language dietary guides that will get general acceptance. It really 
represents the peak of a pyramid that rests on the different kinds of 
research that we do: research on food composition, research on nutri- 
tional needs of people, research on quality of foods in the market, and 
how to make best use of them, and research on what people are eating 
and the shifts there might well be in terms of nutritional betterment 
for the country. 

The little publication which Dr. Shaw referred to in several of his 
charts on how to get research results to the public may be deceptively 
simple in its appearance. 
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Mr. Wurrren. Doctor, a few years ago I offered a resolution— 
when we had the Joint Committee of the House and Senate on Finance 
and Budget—that we set aside 5 percent of the national income to 
be applied to the national debt. When the Democrats were in control 
of the Congress I got the votes of all of the Republicans, but there 
were too few. Then when the Congress changed, I got the votes of 
the Democrats, but they were too few. 

The papers carried a story on that and said I should have known 
better than to ever hope to get it through, because it was too simple 
and practical. 

You have not gone that far, have you? 

Dr. Strenettnc. Well, a food guide is the point where you have to 
try to get some balance among the various food groups. It is neces- 
sary to bring to bear all of the scientific knowledge that is available, 
plus all of the best judgment that everybody has in regard to relation- 
ships among foods of different types. 

Any food guide that is put out by the Government, as you may 
imagine, is subjected to very critical analysis, not only by scientists 
and by educators, but also by the food industry. 

I think you will be interested to know that prior to the publication 
of this leaflet, “Food for Fitness,” we did submit it and the rationale 
on which it is based to the Food and Nutrition Board of the National 
Research Council which represents a cross section of the scientific 
competence in this field in this country and also to the members of 
an Inter-Agency Committee on Nutrition Education from the stand- 
point of the effectiveness of its presentation. We also presented it to 
each food industry that had an educational program relating to its 
own products, so that all of these groups had an opportunity to look 
at it prior to its publication. 

We then had the privilege of taking advantage of the valid sugges- 
tions that came out of that review. 

Mr. Anpversen. Doctor, do you issue more than the one pamphlet of 
this nature closely akin to the one you have there? That is, one closely 
akin to the other? 

Dr. Stresetine. Our research studies that are basic to dietary guid- 
ance are issued at three different educational levels. There are the 
scientific reports which go to the technical and professional journals. 
There are the less formal and less extensive pamphlets that are pre- 
pared for the teacher-leader group which give the rationale back of 
simple dietary guides. Then we have the very simple dietary guides 
for the genera] public in terms of everyday foods, in terms of number 
or sizes of servings. 

Mr. AnpersEN. Do you anticipate quite a demand for the third 
type? 

Dr. Stresetine. I am sure that this will be one of the publications 
most in demand at the Government Printing Office. 

The predecessor of this leaflet was distributed on request probably 
in excess of a million copies a year. I think this one will match that 
record when it becomes well known. The material which this leaflet 
is designed to supplant was called the “National Food Guide” and was 
prepared during the war. We prepared this new leaflet at the 
insistent. request of educators, extension workers, classroom teachers, 
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and others, who said to us, “Well, haven’t there been advances in the 
last 15 years that ought to be incorporated in your dietary guidance 
material. for the general puble ?” 

Mr. Anpersen. When you use the word “this” you refer to the 
pamphlet entitled “Daily Food Guide,” do you not? 

Dr. S1rese.ine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpersen. “Food for Fitness” ? 

Dr. Sriezetine. Yes, “Food for Fitness.” 

Mr. ANpDERSEN. Thank you. 

Dr. Stresetinc. The wide ac ceptance that this leaflet on “Food for 
Fitness” has already had and will continue to have, I am sure, is due 
to the fact that there has been participation in its review by all of 
the groups that I mentioned earlier; the scientists, the educators, 
and the food industry groups. It is not only used by extension 
workers and by teachers in home economics classes, but it is also used 
by public health workers and physicians. The American Medical 
Association used this material as the basis for one of its large educa- 
tional exhibits in color transparencies. 

Mr. ANbDERSEN. One more question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. Allright. 


PUBLIC BENEFITS FROM AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


Mr. AnverseN. What proportion of your work, would you say, 
is directly tuned toward the consumer, the general public, rather than 
to the people living on the farm ? 

Dr. Srievetinc. Everything that we do in food and nutrition and 
in textiles and clothing is just as applicable to the urban population 
as to the rural. 

Mr. Anversen. That is correct. The point I wanted brought out 
here is that here is a portion of the Department of Agriculture ap- 
propriation in which we could make a good case for 75 percent being 
chargeable directly to the general public, rather than just to the 
Department of Agriculture; i is that not a fact? 

Dr. Strevevine. I think that is true. The Department of Agri- 
culture promotes production of food and fiber for the general public. 

Mr. Anpersen. But you are doing work for all of the 175 million 
people in America. 

Dr. Srizsetine. Correct. Most of our work is oriented to the users 
of agricultural products. 

Mr. Anprersen. Dr. Shaw, would you not say that very same prin- 
ciple applies largely to a good proportion of the research work in 
the Department of Agriculture ¢ 

Dr. Suaw. [ certainly think it applies to a large proportion, Mr. 
Andersen. It would be difficult to estimate just who gets precise 
amounts of the benefits, but certainly nearly all of our research, whe- 
ther in production, utilization or marketing, is directed to providing 
the qualities in products that consumers want. 

Mr. AnpversEN. For all of the people of America ? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AnverseNn. We hear so much criticism about the general level 
of the Department of Agriculture appropriations that I just want 
to bring this item to the attention of all. 
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Mr. Wuirten. In this connection, Dr. Shaw, can you..say what 
part of your appropriation goes where? 

It can be ruinous to the consumers about as quickly as it would be 
to the farmers because the farmers depend upon markets and those 
that buy from the markets, in turn, are dependent upon what is pro- 
vided by the farmers. We are all in the pot together, so to speak. 

Research is absolutely essential any way that you look at it. It 
would be an arbitrary matter, perhaps, to say that this particular 
part of the overall operation should be chargeable to one place or to 
some other place, but if we did not have it, it would be ruinous to 
both ends. 

Dr. Snaw. It certainly would. 

I am satisfied in my own mind that consumers owe a great debt to 
farmers that they do not recognize in that, if it were not for the 
efliciencies that have been developed on the farms, certainly consumer 
prices of foods would be much higher than they are today. Secondly, 
the qualities of the foods they buy would be much different than 
they are today. There is a tremendous debt there that the public 
just does not recognize it owes to the agricultural segment of our 
economy. 

Mr. Wurrren. It probably would not be as bad here in the United 
States, due to the fact that we still have a lot of rich land and fertile 
soil. However, we have a constant problem to keep it that way and 
not to go backwards. 

To show you the other extreme, there are those nations where 
you have not had this type of effort through the years and it takes 
about six or seven persons on the farm to feed one off the farm. In 
our country it takes only about one on the farm to feed six or seven 
off the farm. 

Dr. Suaw. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. That, of itself, is an indication, I should think, of 
just how valuable this continuing effort is to the public. 

Dr. Saw. For example, let us just take the yield of corn. If we 
did not have the soil improvement and breeding program, research 
on resistance and related work, corn would get down to a yield of 
about eight or nine bushels to the acre. That is an average equili- 
brium yield against all of these forces. That is the average yield 
in a number of countries of the world where they have not had the 
improvements in agriculture that we have had. That would make a 
tremendous difference in the cost of producing our food. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, there can be no quarrel, I would think, 
with the statement that the whole object of production is consump- 
tion and, of course, two-thirds of the research program is devoted to 
utilization and home economics. I have no quarrel with that. 

I do say, and I say again, the most fruitful way to help the farmer 
directly is through farm research and utilization. 

Dr. Stiebeling, I think you have made a great contribution to the 
Nation as a whole and eventually it gets back to the farmer and 
sometimes it does not. 

We see that in our little argument about the meat-type hog. We 
have been told by some they do not want the farmer to know too 
much about how they run the packing houses and so forth, and what 
their trade secrets are, so we find a little difficulty there. On the 
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utilization, if we create a new industry, it may be 10 to 50 years 
developing and it may be subject to the vagaries of economics, too. 
There is great demand now on the part of some of my colleagues to 
have grain alcohol added to gasoline. When wheat was 25 cents a 
bushel, that was practical but you cannot do it with $2 wheat. We 
saw the figures at Peoria. We cannot build an industry on that kind 
of a foundation either. Those are some of the difficulties we find in 
research, as I see them, the difficulties of marrying what we find 
out we can do with certain ingredients with the economics that com- 
merce provides for us. 

It is very difficult but I want to go on record now as being an 
advocate of keeping as much research as we can without disparag- 
ing remarks to you, or to Dr. Irving, as close to the farm as possible 
because if we are going to help the farmer this year we have more 
hope in that direction. 

Mr. Wuirren. I agree with what my colleague says. The tragedy 
in the last few years has been this division that is being driven between 
rural people and urban people, in my opinion. Large segments of 1 
the press have, unknowingly perhaps, contributed to that division. 

From having studied this matter for a long time while serving 
on this committee, I am convinced that, if every bit of research work | 
done in the Department was transferred to the Department of Com- | 
merce or Labor or any other place, if their prime purpose was to | 
ary the consumers of America, they would have to carry on every 

it of research that you do. I think anybody who studies it would 
realize that. I think the record will bear that out. 

Dr. SHaw. Could I interrupt a minute, Mr. Horan? I believe in 
your statement on the two-thirds being on utilization and home eco- | 
nomics—you meant two-thirds was on production ? | 

Mr. Horan. Well, I am talking about the program and not the | 
money. | 

Dr. Suaw. It is roughly around two-thirds of our budget which is 
on farm research and one-third on home economics, utilization, and 
marketing together. 

Mr. Horan. I was talking about the program as you outlined it— 
farm utilization and home economics. 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Strese.ine. In the long run, education in nutrition has changed, 
and I believe, will continue to change consumer demand. Therefore, 
I think that a publication as simple as this leaflet on “Food for Fitness” 
that puts together for the consumers in language that they can under- 
stand and follow will have a long-term effect on demand. It will not 
make a change in next year’s demand for products, but it will in the 
long run, I believe. 

In the quantities that we have suggested for each of these four food 
groups we have indicated a floor below which we think consumption 
should not fall—we say this much or more. 


aa 


RELATION OF CALCIUM REQUIREMENTS TO LONGEVITY 


Day before yesterday, in his questioning I mentioned to Mr. Sant- 
angelo that the National Research Council had lowered the dietary 
recommendations for calcium for adults by 20 percent. I think my- 
self that the earlier higher figure is better in the long run, but we do 
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not have scientific proof for it. There is no experimental basis involv- 
ing human subjects for maintaining the higher level. The new lower 
level was based upon studies of how much calcium is necessary in or- 
der to maintain balance between intake and output. But in long-term 
studies that have been made with experimental animals over 90 gen- 
erations, it has been shown that longevity can be increased by 10 per- 
cent with the lengthening of the period of life coming in the prime 
of life, with earlier maturity and deferred signs of senesence. Now, 
no one wants long life if it is going to mean either long immaturity 
or a long period of senesence. But if through diet and other environ- 
mental factors you can lengthen the period of productive living—that, 
I think, means something. 

We do not have controlled demonstrations with human subjects 
to bear out what should be the level of calcium intake for optimal 
health. That is a, phase of research that urgently needs to be done. 
At the moment we do not have any work on that subject under way. 

Mr. Horan. Would you make that a little more clear? You mean 
= s in the latter part of life that you are not making studies on 
that ¢ 

Dr. Stresetine. Most of the human studies on calcium requirements 
have been done on children, during the period of growth, and the 
studies that have been made with adults have been very few. They 
have been confined chiefly to the question of how much calcium is 
necessary just to maintain balance between intake and outgo. We 
know that the human body can adapt to low levels, if necessary, but 
that does not mean that adapting to these lower levels is necessarily 
a good thing in the long run. I base my belief on long-term experi- 
ments running over 90 generations of laboratory animals in which the 

uantity of milk was the difference in diet between the two groups. 

ne group had twice as much milk and hence, of calcium, protein, and 
riboflavin as the other. 

The group that had the diet with the larger amount of milk lived an 
average of 10 percent longer. This extra time was in the period of 
productive life. There was earlier maturity and there was a deferring 
of the onset of signs of senility. That is the kind of thing I think 
we human beings are interested in. 

Mr. Horan. Could I ask a question right there, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Wuirren. Certainly. 

Mr. Horan. Have you studied any of the Russian experiments in 
longevity ? 

Dr. Srreseitrnc. No, sir; I do not know what the Russians 
have done on that subject. I know that there have been statements, 
that some of the eastern European peoples who use a lot of sour milk, 
yogurt, and other things, do have very long life, but the records are 
not very adequate. We do not know much about their diets, or what 
differences there were in addition to diet that might have been 
contributing. 

Because of the reduction by the National Research Council in cal- 
cium allowances for adults, our current food budgets include some- 
what less milk for adults than formerly. We have increased some- 
what the amount of meat to provide the protein and other nutrients. 
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PORK IN DIET 


Apropos of your discussions of the meat-type hog, I think all con- 
sumers and all nutritionists are very much interested in that. Pork 
meat does have the advantage of a unusually high content of thi- 
amine—vitamin B-1—and it is one of the vitamins which tends to be 
on the short side in diets particularly of the upper income groups 
who do not eat as much breads and cereals which are enriched with 
thiamine and other things as do low-income groups. 

We were considering whether we should not in this leaflet, “Food 
for Fitness” make some special reference to lean pork bec: ause of its 
value in improving the diets in respect of thiamine. We were de- 
terred from doing so, however, by the present uncertainty about the 
amount and kind of fat needed for good nutrition. 






ROLE OF FAT IN HUMAN NUTRITION 





The committee will recall that a few years ago we asked for an 
increase in appropriations for more intensive study of the role of 
fats in nutrition. You indicated that you were interested in the sub- 
ject, but suggested that we try to do it with the funds that we had. 

Wr. Wnhirten. As I recall, at that time there were several other 
factors involved in it. 

Dr. Stresetinc. I think you will be interested in knowing that we 
have redirected our research insofar as competence of staff “will per- 
mit to emphasize research on this question of the role of fat in nutri- 
tion. We have some very interesting new findings which will be 
reported at the scientific meetings next month in April. 


FAT IN PORK 





Mr. Marswaut. In connection with your study of pork, have you 
given any consideration to defatting the — before it goes onto the 
market in order that the consumer may get a higher preponderance 
of lean meat ? 

Dr. Sriesetinc. We do have studies underway, Mr. Marshall, on 
the cooking quality, the yield and the nutritive value of pork, both of 
the meat as produced, and the meat from which all or much of the 
visible fat has been cut away. One of the things that is very impres- 
sive to us is the large amount of fat in some ‘of the lard- -type hogs. 
Some of them have much intra-muscular fat so that even though 
you cut away all of the fat that you can see, you still have a 
pretty high-fat meat. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Could you determine, if lard were eight cents 
pound, about how much the red meat should be valued based on the 
nutritional factors ? 

Dr. StieseLine. I would have to give that some thought. 

Mr. Marsnaru. If you would do that and put some statement in 
the record with regard thereto, I would appreciate it. 

Dr. STreBELING. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 

If pork chops from meat-type and fat-type hog carcasses are pretrimmed to 
one-fourth inch of surrounding fat, the chops from the meat-type hog would be 


worth from 5 to 10 percent more per pound to the consumer because they would 
provide more protein. These estimates are based on analyses in our laboratories 
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of pork loins from a few carcasses. Work is continuing on these and other cuts 
and on additional carcasses. 


INCREASED USE OF BREAD-CEREAL GROUP 


Dr. Srresenine. There is only one other comment which I 
would like to make about this leaflet, “Food for Fitness.” We have 
increased the quantities recommended of the bread-cereal group some- 
what. Some of our studies on the role of fat in nutrition, the factors 
affecting the body’s utilization of fat, seem to indicate that if the pre- 
dominant dietary carbohydrate is starch, one of the less-quickly ab- 
sorbable carbohydrates, the kind of fat in the diet does not make so 
much difference. If the predominant carbohydrate in the diet is the 
soluble, very readily-absorbable type such as sugar as contrasted with 
starch, apparently you have to be much more careful about the kind 
of fat and the amount of fat in your diet, if you are going to escape 
having fatty livers and other abnormalities in functioning and com- 
position of body tissues and organs. That is one of the findings that 
has come out of our research on the role of fat in nutrition to which 
we have redirected our efforts. As fast as we get new research find- 
ings on human requirements or on food composition or on what people 
eat, we try to take account of them in the dietary advice which we 
make available to the public.. 


PUBLICATION OF DIETARY ADVICE 


Mr. MarsHaty. Could you tell us how you make that available to 
the public, for the record ? 

Dr. Stresetine. First, through simple publications such as this one 
“Food for Families, a Daily Food Diet.” It is widely used by all 
Federal-State groups that have educational programs. The Inter- 
agency Committee on Nutrition Education which is serviced by our 
home economists represents the educational programs under the lead- 
ership of the Children’s Bureau, the Public Health Service, the 
Office of Education, the Extension Service, the American Red Cross, 
the School Lunch Group, and others. 

We also make this leaflet and the background information available 
to all writers of women’s pages of the daily press or of magazines; 
industry uses this material in preparing their educational materials— 
for example, the National Dairy Council, the American Institute of 
Baking. At the moment I cannot think of others, but there are others, 
including the American Medical Association, which are using this ma- 
terial in their exhibits, in their posters, and in their educational work. 

The information contained in the leaflet is used on radio. It also 
goes out through television. We have a television short that incorpo- 
rates this dietary advice and which shows how to buy food. 

Mr. Marswaty. Are you reimbursed in any way for any of the valu- 
able services in preparing these bulletins for any of these people? 

Dr. Sttrsettne. No, sir. 

Mr. Marsuatt. It is all for free distribution ? 

Dr. Srresetine. Yes, sir. Many reproduce the material but they do 
not reimburse us for the original. 

I think I have probably taken more of the committee’s time in dis- 
cussing the application of our research to the simple dietary guides 
than I should have. 
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RESEARCH IN FIBERS 


Mr. Marsnauy. In your work are you carrying on at present any 
programs where natural fibers have been blended with synthetic fibers 
as far as wearing and appearance qualities are concerned 2 

Dr. Strenettnc. Most of our work deals with cottons or with wool. 
We do have for comparative study some household textiles that are 
combinations of fibers in order to compare treated cotton materials 
with them—for example, in respect of their response in laundering. 
We also have some fabrics made of the synthetics, or blends of cotton 
with some of the synthetics, to see how differently they respond to 
household use or care. Very little funds or staff time go into such 
studies. There are some; yes. 

Mr. MarsnHatu. You donot have any information as yet which would 
show the value of blending natural fibers with the synthetics as a result 
of vour experimental work ? 

Dr. Strenetinc. No; I would say not. None of our experimental 
work has been designed to give that particular answer. 

Mr. Marswauy. Mr. Natcher, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Narcner. Dr. Stiebeling, I want to join with our chairman in 
commending you on the aw ard which you have recently received. 
Certainly the members of this subcommittee are very much in favor 
of the selection in regard to the award. 


GUIDES FOR SOUTHERN RURAL HOMES 


There is one question I would like to ask, Dr. Stiebeling : What re- 
action, if any, have you received from your handbook pertaining to 
the planning guides for southern rural homes? 

Dr. Srrenertnc. We have had favorable reactions from architects 
and builders. They have been asking us for this kind of information 
for many years, and they are delighted to have coming out between 
the covers of a single handbook the information on dimensions and 
on arrangement of space and equipment that will make more satis- 
factory living out of whatever house space a family can afford. 

Mr. Natcnuer. This handbook, as I understand it, Dr. Stiebeling, 
pertains mainly to space problems in the southern rural home; is that 
correct ? 

Dr. Stresetinc. We are working with both the southern and the 
western regions on handbooks of that kind, and both the southern 
and the western handbooks will include all of the applicable material 
that comes from any of the four regional researches on housing. 

The information pertains both to use of space for work or living 
activities, and to the dimensions needed for storage—storage of uten- 
sils, of foods, of clothing, of equipment that children use, and so on. 
There has been very little of that sort of information available in 
terms that architects could use directly. In consequence even in some 
very expensive homes you may find space poorly used in terms of the 
purposes for which it is designed. 

Mr. Natcuer. This seems to me to be a very fine project, and I am 
glad to hear that your reaction has been good. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Marswaty. Mr. Andersen, do you have any questions? 
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INCREASING CONSUMPTION OF DAIRY AND POULTRY PRODUCTS 


Mr. Anpersen. Now, Doctor, I would like to follow up what our 
colleague, Mr. Horan, has brought out several times so far in these 
hearings, and that is with reference to the research which has a direct 
benefit to the farmer on the farm; first of all, because this subcommit- 
tee is basically interested in—just like all of you gentlemen and ladies 
are—the welfare of agriculture, or we would not be here. 

Now, I have in mind, and I would like to ask you this specifically: 
We have a big problem in the Middle West—the upper Middle West. 
We have ons te problem—how to get a fair price out of our big egg 
production. 

We have another big problem on how to get a fair price for our 
dairy products which include milk, and so forth. 

Now I wish you would place in this record a comprehensive outline 
of just what your organization is doing in connection with things such 
as trying to study ways of improving egg solids, and make them 
more attractive for consumption, perhaps, through the school lunch 
program, or how to try to improve dairy products to increase their 
consumption, and work having as its end objective the bringing of a 
few more cents to that farmer back in Minnesota or Wisconsin or 
Iowa who today receives too little for what he does produce. 

Would you place such a résumé, please, in the record ? 

Dr. Srirsettne. The development of new and improved products 
is primarily the responsibility of utilization research. 

Mr. AnverseN. I understand that. But at the same time, I would 
like to see you people give a fairly good portion of your time toward 
the solution of those problems we have. You can do an awful lot 
in paving the way for consumption by the people of America of basic 
products. You can make these products appear more attractive 
to them. 

Take, for example, egg solids, concerning which my office has had 
personal contact with you, you might develop some sort of an egg 
solid which will help us in the Midwest overcome this freight 
differential. 

Mr. MarsHati. What you want to do is to always bring out the 
high-quality values of these products from a nutritional point of view. 

Mr. Anversen. Absolutely, Mr. Marshall, I think that should be 
one of the great responsibilities of every person working for the 
Department of Agriculture. They should remember, first of all, 
that they are working for the farmer wherever he may be. Other- 
wise, the Department of Agriculture has no reason to be termed the 
Department of Agriculture. I am bringing this out because I do 
think we have a tendency in certain agencies, or certain portions of 
the Department of Agriculture, to forget that basic philosophy—that 
if any preference is to be shown first let us give it to the producer. 

Dr. Srizrpetinc. We have research reports on how best to use the 
different qualities and grades of eggs. 

Dr. Suaw. Do you remember the figure that I gave yesterday, 
that if we were all consuming as much calcium as we needed in the 
diet we would consume 9 percent more milk? That all comes out of 
one of Dr. Stiebeling’s divisions. Their studies of nutritiona] require- 
ments give us the information that we should be consuming more milk. 
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Mr. Anversen. Anything, Dr. Stiebeling, that can have as its end 
objective helping the farmer in my area, in Mr. Marshall’s area, and 
Mr. Horan’s area, and Mr. Natcher’s area get a little better price for 
what he produces and help get rid of what he produces will be of 
real value. 

INSECTICIDES 


Mr. Horan. I am aware of the fact that DDT was discovered 
about 1872. 

Dr. Saw. I do not remember when the chemical itself was orig- 
inally formulated. That is certainly approximately correct. 

Mr. Horan. It took us almost 90 years to put it to use. 

Dr. SHaw. Yes. There are probably other chemicals also known 
in terms of their components, their formulas and names, that have 
been developed in laboratories for one reason or another that no one 
has studied from a particular use standpoint; as in this case, its 
insecticide value. 

Mr. Horan. It helps us an awful lot in the fruit industry. We 
sweated blood all through the thirties when we delivered a box of 
apples at Chicago for $1. 


STUDY OF POLLEN GOLD FOOD SUPPLEMENT 


Since I have brought the subject UP, if you have some willing mice, 
here [handing] is a sample of Pollen Gold, a food supplement. The 
material that I mentioned is down in the Department of Defense. 
I suspect that I will not get much response out of them. I will get 
a polite letter. They suggest this as a new form of K ration, a sur- 
vival food. You will get my file on it when it gets back, and since my 
secretary will not let me sample it, I am making a gift of it to you 
[handing]. I wish that you would study this and if possible try it 
out. 

Dr. Sriesetinc. We will have to see if the quantity is sufficient to 
work with. 

Mr. Horan. We can get more of it. This is the food as rumor has 
it the Russians are using to prolong the life of human beings. ‘There 
seems to be some foundation in fact that the use of that will do some 
good. Perhaps it ought to be analyzed. I know that some work has 
been done by American scientists in this field. I do not know how 
extensively or seriously. It is at least an intriguing subject. How 
much good it will do the applegrower I do not know, but there it is. 

Dr. Srreseuinc. Thank you. 

Mr. Horan. I know that you will find the material there intriguing 
reading. Unfortunately, the copy of the brochure that mentioned the 
use of this in prolonging life of the Russians has been lost. I assume, 
however, with all of the Russian publications that we get in the 
Library of Congress, that information is available. 

Dr. Suaw. It could well be. 

Mr. Horan. It might be since we do exchange scientific material 
with the Russians perhaps we should make a “periodical survey of 
what does come into the Library of Congress because they get an enor- 
mous amount of foreign scientific material. In fact, we had to in- 
crease their appropriation in order that they might c atalog and make 
available to American scientists those publications. 
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NEED FOR INCREASED RESEARCH ON DAIRY AND POULTRY PRODUCTS 


Mr. Anpersen. I have just one further comment relative to the 
question that I asked Dr. Stiebeling. I realize, of course, you intimated 
that perhaps I am getting a little bit over into the utilization re- 
search field and out of your sphere of activity, but I have always been 
a little irritated by the fact that we have two huge industries, dairy 
and poultry, which I think receive compar atively small attention on 
the part of the Congress through the research lines. 

Getting back to what Mr. Horan has urged continuously, I would 
like to see perhaps a slight shift back to a reevaluation of these things 
that will directly help the farmer this year and the next year rather 
than perhaps going too strong on the good things in your organiza- 
tion, Dr. Hilbert, where you are finding uses and doing a lot of good 
for the consumption of certain things in the distant future. I think 
that we have neglected off and on—and I say this sincerely—the possi- 
bilities of promoting—and that is where you come in, Dr. Stiebeling— 
the use, or consumption of dairy products, poultry products, eggs and 
such, by making them appear more attractive to the general consum- 
ing public. Fi ‘ankly, sometimes I am a little discour aged when I hear 
arguments or testimony in here by the day relative to cotton and its 
uses. The entire value of the cotton crop is very much below those 
of the general major headings that I am talking about, and that is 
the dairy and poultry industry y. Lam very much ‘interested in having 
you let the committee know through the record what part your organi- 
zation is taking in trying to do some direct work for the people who 
live on the farms. 

(‘The information requested follows :) 








HoME EcoNnoMics PUBLICATIONS AND CURRENT RESEARCH RELATING TO DAIRY 
AND POULTRY PRODUCTS 


I, IMPORTANCE OF DAIRY AND POULTRY PRODUCTS IN THE DIET 


Dairy and poultry products hold an important place in the diets of people 
in this country. Together they take an average of 26 percent of family food 
budgets, according to our latest national survey of household food consumption 
made in the spring of 1955. In nutritional terms, these products supply families 
with 35 percent of all of their dietary protein, 29 percent of the fat, 66 percent 
of the calcium, 53 percent of the riboflavin (one of the B-vitamins), and lesser 
proportions of other nutrients. 

Table 1 shows the percentage of the average money value of the food of 
families that is represented by each of four component categories of dairy and 
poultry products, and the percentages of each of 10 nutritional essentials that 
are furnished to the diet by each category of product. 
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TABLE 1.—Percentage of total money value and of certain nutritional values derived 
from dairy and poultry products—all U.S. households, spring 1955 

















| ] 
Milk, 
Item cream, Butter Eggs Poultry 
cheese, 
ice cream 

I | 15 | 2 4 5 
Re eee So ed Soeees ee J oo 5 | 15 3 2 2 
I sn electing ia sn Acc el Ne a ee et Lee 23 (4) 6 6 
wena ddeammcabemumee | 18 7 AL aakeanaoel 
RE dap ich cdade elated Sktlen ewe bien cBhontudansd 4 (1) 2 (!) 
RE coined 3 (') 7 3 
II I es eee ee oe ce sueeaal 14 5 6 1 
ot eet delacck 12 (1) 3 1 
I ec cee bile tens ence on een aieieesctate | 45 (!) 6 2 
eh re aS ne ane 3 (*) ) 10 
RU ote Re ra es 2 os | 6 (1) (@) | (1) 





1 Less than 0.5 percent. 


Based on survey of foods used at home in a week April-June 1955. 
Home-produced food valued at average prices paid for purchased food. 


Present consumption of some of these products may not represent optimal 
consumption. For example, not all families now choose diets that provide as 
much calcium as is recommended by the Food and Nutrition Board of the 
National Acauewy of Sciences-National Research Council. Fluid milk and 
cheese are rich dietary sources of caicium. Up to 9 percent more milk and 
cheese could be consumed if those households now having less calcium than 
reconumended would bring their diets up to the recommended nutritional level. 


Il. BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HOME ECONOMICS PUBLICATIONS 





Below is given an annotated bibliography of publications indicating the kind 
of information in eich that relates to Gairy and poultry products. In addition, 
results of work being prepared for publication that bears on the quality or con- 
sumer use of dairy and poultry prouucts are described, with some of the perti- 
nent findings indicated. 


1. Home use of poultry and milk products 


Poultry 

Turkey cn the table the year round. Home and Garden Bulletin No. 45, 22 
pages, illustrated. Revised November 1958. Instructions for home preparation 
of the many forms of turkey on the murket—whole, halves, quarters, and tur- 
key parts. 

Chicken in the freezer. Leaflet 279, 8 pages, illustrated. September 1948. 
Directions for preparing for the freezer whole birds and prepared dishes made 
from chicken. 

Home freezing of poultry. A nontechnical bulletin is being prepared for use 
in homes and institutions to extend the use of poultry. The bulletin deals with 
the freezing of raw and precooked poultry end poultry combination foods, 
packaging, storage requirements, emergency measures in case of power failure, 
refreezing, and methods of thawing, preparing, cooking or reheating frozen 
poultry. 

Freezing combination main dishes. Home and Garden Bulletin No. 40, 20 
pages. July 1954. Recipes for main dishes that can be prepared ahead of 
time in quantity and frozen and stored in the home freezer. Included are four 
casserole dishes, using chicken an’? turkey, that freeze exceptionally well. Gen- 
eral information is provided on preparing, packaging, and reheating food for 
serving so as to maintain the highest quality. 

Home eanning of ~eat (and pou'try). Home and Garden Bulletin No. 6, 16 
pages, illustrated. Revised, November 1958. Illustrated directions for canning 
poultry. ° 


Fogs 
Cooking with @ried egg. Home and Garten Pulletin No. 50, 24 pages, illus- 
trated. December 1956. Food value of dried eggs, their proper storage, general 
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directions for using dried whole eggs, dried egg whites and yolks in cooking, 
prepared mixes with dried eggs for quick breads, cakes or cookies, aud 27 other 
recipes. 

Egg dishes for any meal. Leaflet 261, 16 pages, illustrated. February 1946. 
Infurmation on nutritive value of eggs, how tu sture, basic principies uf cvokery, 
more than 50 recipes for using eggs 1n home meals. 550,500 copies of this leaflet 
have been distributed since it was issued in 1946. It is now out of print. 


Milk 


How to use whole and nonfat dry milk. Leaflet 275, 32 pages, illustrated. 
October 1949. Seventy-five ways to use ury miik in recipes fur suups, main 
dishes, sauces, vegetable dishes, breads, and desserts. 215,000 copies of this 
publication were distributed between 1949 and 1956 when it went out of print. 

Getting enough milk, Home and Garden Bulletin No. 57, 24 pages, illustrated 
May 1957. Nutritional importance of milk in the diet, information on buying 
milk, proper care of milk in the home, description of the many forms of milk 
available to the homemaker, and more than 50 ways to use milk (both fluid and 
dry) in home food preparation. 

Market forms of milk used in baking powder biscuits. Two manuscripts now 
in preparation for publication in a technical journal will report for three brands 
each of nonfat dry milk, dry whole milk, anu evaporated wiiks, as well as fresh 
whole milk, fresh skim milk, and fresh buttermilk, the palatability scores and 
shear force readings of biscuits mixed for different periods and containing differ- 
ent amounts of milk. 

Viscosity of white sauces made with different market forms of milk. The 
same results may not always be obtained when substituting one market form 
of milk for another in a cooked product such as white sauce. In this study it 
was found that sauces made with evaporated milk were significantly more vis- 
cous at 70° C. and after cooling to 24° C. than sauces made with nonfat dry 
milk, dry whole milk, fresh whole milk, and fresh skim milk. A manuscript is 
in preparation for publication in a technical journal. 


Cheese 


Cheese in your meals. Leaflet 262, 8 pages. July 1943. Includes 24 recipes 
for using cheese. 325,000 copies of this leaflet have been distributed since 1950. 
It is now out of print. 


General 


Family fare—food management and recipes. Home and Garden Bulletin No. 
1, 96 pages. (Slightly revised, July 1955.) Includes general information on 
nutrition, food planning, economical food buying, storing, a selection of old 
standby recipes and special dishes, and menu suggestions. Among the recipes 
are 11 for preparing eggs alone or in combination with other foods, 8 for chicken, 
instructions for roasting turkey, 10 recipes for cheese. Milk, eggs. and cheese 
are basic ingredients of many other recipes contained in this publication. 

Moneysaving main dishes. Home and Garden Bulletin No. 43, 48 pages, il- 
lustrated. (Revised, February 1955.) Contains about 150 main dish recipes 
that are easy to make, hearty, and economical. Included are sections on poul- 
try, cheese, and eggs which contain general information on buying these foods, 
and 10 ways to prepare fresh or canned poultry, about 20. recipes for egg main 
dishes, and 7 ways to use cheese in main dishes. 

Home care of purchased frozen foods. In preparation for publication is a 
Home and Garden Bulletin which will discuss temperature and length of hold- 
ing of commercially frozen foods in the home, and gives suggestions and precau- 
tions for selecting frozen foods of original high quality. The bulletin will een- 
tain general information applicable to all frozen foods, including poultry and 
ice cream, on loading the freezer, care of frozen foods during mechanical or power 
emergencies, and the advisability of refreezing thawed or partially thawed 
frozen foods. 


2. Institutional use of pouliry and milk products 

Recipes for type A school lunches. PA~-271, 220 cards. Reyised, December 
1958. 

A card file of recipes developed to help school lunch cooks and managers pre- 
pare and serve appetizing meals that will meet requirements for a type A lunch. 
Included are directions for thawing and preparing frozen poultry and cooking 
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poultry by different methods, together with about 30 basic recipes and variations 
using turkey or chicken in main dishes, soups, salads, and sandwiches. 

The file contains 14 recipes for eggs in main dishes, sauces, salads, and sand- 
wiches. In addition, eggs are included among the ingredients in some 70 other 
dishes. General directions are given for cooking with dried whole eggs. 

Milk is an ingredient in more than 100 soups, main dishes, sauces, and desserts, 
Directions for using dry milk and evaporated milk in place of fluid milk are in- 
cluded. About a dozen recipes specify dry milk, among which are mixes for 
quick breads, cakes, cookies, and puddings. Several recipes call for evaporated 
milk. 

Cheese is featured in 35 recipes for main dishes, sauces, salads, breads, and 
sandwich fillings, and is an ingredient in a number of others. 

Food buying guide for type A school lunches, PA-—270, 32 pages. June 1955. 
(In cooperation with Agricultural Market Service, and Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Department of the Interior.) A guide for school lunch managers on calculating 
quantities of foods to buy to obtain the number of servings needed. Informa- 
tion on size of purchase units, yield in servings per unit, and number of units 
for 100 servings is given in tabular form. The food items listed include milk— 
fluid, dry, and evaporated; cream, cheese, and ice cream; eggs—shell, frozen, 
and dried; and chicken and turkey—dressed, ready-to-cook, and canned. 

Planning type A school lunches. PA-—264, 10 pages. April 1955. This publi- 
sation is a menu planning guide. The type A lunch pattern is described in de 
tail. Three out of five of the requirements include whole milk (one-half pint), 
protein rich food (may be 2 ounces cooked lean poultry, 2 ounces cheese, or 1 
egg), and butter or fortified margarine (2 teaspoons). Sample type A menus 
list one-half pint milk each day and suggest cheese-meat loaf, cooked chicken 
or turkey on rice, and one whole deviled egg as protein-rich food. 

Recipes for quantity service. Home Economics Research Report No. 5, 225 
pages. April 1958. 

The recipes in this publication were developed in 25-, 50-, and 100-portion size 
especially for use in restaurants, college dining halls, and other institutions. 

The collection includes 388 recipes for main dishes, salads, and sandwiches 
using chicken or turkey. General directions for preparing poultry for cooking 
are given, and also directions and timetable for roasting turkey. 

Eggs are the main ingredient in about 15 main dishes, sauces, salads, and 
sandwich fillings and are used in many other recipes also. 

Many main dishes, soups, breads, and desserts call for milk. There are 35 
recipes in which cheese is one of the most important ingredients; they include 
main dishes, sauces, salads, breads, sandwiches, and desserts. 

Food service in small hospitals. Part III. Preparing and serving poultry, 
fish, and dairy products. Modern Hospital 79 (4): 120, 122, 124. October 1952. 
Information to assist dietary department supervisors and administrators in 
small institutions with the operation of a food service. Gives suggestions on 
purchasing, cooking, and serving of poultry, eggs (fresh and dried), and milk 
(fluid and dry). 


Poultry 


Thawing and cooking large turkeys for the school lunch. Administrative re- 
port. January 1958. (Processed.) This study was made to find an accelerated 
procedure for preparation of large turkeys for use in school lunches. It was 
found that turkey parts braised required less time and were more moist than 
parts roasted. Roasting breasts required about 4 hours cooking time, turkey 
legs about 3 hours. Braising turkey breasts required about 2% hours, legs 
about 2 hours. 

Turkey comes apart for faster cooking. Poultry and Egg National Board, in 
cooperation with the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1958. In this publica- 
tion instructions are presented on how to cook frozen ready-to-cook or fresh 
dressed turkeys. Instructions for thawing and for cutting turkeys into parts 
are given along with directions for roasting and steaming breasts and legs and 
cooking bony pieces and giblets. Six photographs showing four steps in cutting 
a turkey into parts, the step to oven or steamer with parts in pans and 
thermometer inserted in turkey, and one showing all the parts of one turkey. 

School lunch recipes using turkey. Program Aid-108, 27 pages, September 
1950. (Cooperative: PMA.) Fifty-nine thousand and five hundred copies of 
this publication were distributed between 1950 and 1955 when it went out of 
print. General directions and most of recipes have been incorporated in 
PA-271: Recipes for Type A School Lunches. 
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Eggs 

Final report of investigations on the quality of dried whole egg as related 
to storage and use of cooking. HN-35, 17 pages, illustrated. February 1959. 
(Processed.) Dried whole egg from three out of five processors had good 
stability of flavor quality during storage up to 13 months at temperatures of 
either 40° or 75° k.; one had poor flavor quality after storage at 75° F. for 
7 months, and one had poor initial quality. Differences in flavor as a result 
of the storage time-temperature conditions employed in this study were less 
noticeable when the dried whole egg was used in baked custard or yellow 
eake than in scrambled eggs. The result of this research will be useful in 
maintaining high quality in dried whole egg distributed to schools participating 
in the national school lunch program. 

Use of dried whole egg solids—a school lunch demonstration. AMS 223, 15 
pages, January 1958. (Human Nutrition Research Division cooperating.) A 
detailed outline for conducting a demonstration for school lunch managers and 
workers on the use of dried whole egg solids. The demonstration is based on a 
main dish recipe and a cooky mix. 

School lunch recipes using dried whole egg solids (stabilized). AMS 194, 
17 pages, June 1957. (Human Nutrition Research Division cooperating.) Gives 
information on the nutritive value of dried whole egg solids, pointers on storage, 
and general directions for using the product, together with more than 40 recipes 
for quick bread, cake, and cooky mixes, main dishes, pies, puddings, and other 
desserts. 

Milk 

Bread formulas containing 6 and 10 percent milk solids. Program Aid—185, 
3 pages, October 1951. Gives five formulas for breads that are higher than the 
ordinary loaf in a number of nutrients, particularly milk solids. The formulas 
were developed as a means of increasing the nutritive value of school lunches 
and institutional diets; 22,500 copies of this publication have been distributed 
between 1950 and 1958 when it went out of print. 

Developing breads of higher nutritive value. American Dietetic Association 
Journal 30: 245-250. March 1954. Describes the procedures followed and the 
problems encountered in developing the bread formulas published in the above 
PA-185, Bread Formulas Containing 6 and 10 Percent Milk Solids. 

High-milk protein bread. A recipe for a highly nutritious type of bread con- 
taining 25 pounds of nonfat dry milk solids per 100 pounds of flour is being 
tested for adaptability to school lunch. The recipe was developed by the Eastern 
Utilization Research and Development Division, Agricultural Research Service, 
for commercial bakery equipment. If this recipe can be adapted for school 
lunches, it will furnish more than twice the amount of nonfat dry milk solids 
given in PA-185, Bread Formulas Containing 6 and 10 Percent Milk Solids, is- 
sued in October 1951. 

School lunch recipes using nonfat dry milk. Program Aid—44, 16 pages, April 
1948. (Cooperative: PMA.) One hundred forty-two thousand five hundred 
copies of this publication were distributed between 1948 and 1956 when the di- 
rections for using dry milk in place of fluid milk and the recipes for mixes were 
incorporated in PA—271, Recipes for Type A School Lunches. 

Cheese 

School lunch recipes using cheese. Program Aid—91. 19 pages, November 
1949. (Cooperative: PMA.) Twenty thousand copies of this publication were 
distributed between 1949 and 1951 when most of the recipes were incorporated 
in PA-271, Recipes for Type A School Lunches. 


5. Food budgets and food guides 


Food for the family with young children. Home and Garden Bulletin 5, 15 
pages. Slightly revised, 1955. 

Food for families with school children. Home and Garden Bulletin 13, 23 
pages. Slightly revised, 1955. 

Food guide for older folks. Home and Garden Bulletin 17, 16 pages. Slightly 
revised, 1955. 

Low cost, moderate cost, and liberal family food budgets. Revised, 1957. 
(Processed.) Guides for weekly shopping and meal planning developed by nutri- 
tionists to help homemakers achieve nutritionally adequate diets for the money 
they can afford to spend for food. Foods are grouped according to their major 
contributions of nutrients, as well as their place in the meal. Quantities of 
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foods recommended for men, women, and children of different ages are given 
for three levels of cost. Specific quantities are given for the meat, poultry, and 
fish group, for milk products, and for eggs. The food budgets are used by 
families, by nutritionists, economists, teachers, and welfare agencies. 

Planning food for institutions. Agriculture Handbook 16, 195 pages. January 
1955. A guide to help those responsible for planning diets in institutions to 
know the basic nutritional needs of the residents and how to meet these needs 
within a fairly well defined cost limit; 20,000 copies of this publication were 
distributed before it went out of print in February 1959. 

Food for fitness—a daily food guide. Leaflet 424 and wall chart. March 
1958. This tool for nutrition teaching presents four broad food groups: (1) 
milk, cheese and ice cream; (2) meat, poultry, fish, eggs, and dry legumes; (3) 
vegetables and fruit; and (4) bread and cereals, with special qualifications re- 
guraing each—and tells how each group contributes to good nutrition, what 
foods are in each group, and the number of servings each day that will provide 
the foundation of an adequate diet. 

Essentials of an adequate diet—facts for nutrition programs. Home Eco- 
nomics Research Report No. 3, 21 pages, illustrated November 1957. In this publi- 
cation for nutritionists, extension workers, and others who are teaching the 
principles of good food selection is introduced the daily food plan (described 
above). This publication provides the rationale behind the development of 
the food guide. 

The basic seven—eat this way every day. Leaflet 288 and wall chart, four 
color. 1946. A simple guide for selecting well-balanced meals. The number of 
servings for each of seven groups of foods is specified. One group features 
milk, cheese, and ice cream; another poultry products, along with meat and 
fish. This publication has been widely used in nutrition education programs. 





4. Source materials for food and nutrition education programs 


Nutrition up to date, up to you. Home and Garden, Separate I. Reprint 
from Home and Garden Bulletin 1. Slightly revised, September 1955. Brief dis- 
cussion of the body’s need for protein and the most common vitamins and 
minerals, good food sources of each nutrient, how to develop a food plan that 
will provide an adequate diet. General information on buying and storing food. 
Specific information on poultry, eggs, and milk, including the dry forms. 

Eat a good breakfast to start a good day. Leaflet 268, 8 pages, illustrated. 
August 1944. The importance of a good breakfast. Emphasizes the need for high 
quality protein foods as milk and eggs in breakfast. Suggests a variety of break- 
fast patterns using these foods. 

Source materials in preparation. Two new publications are being prepared 
that will fill a long-felt need. One is on food and calories—to answer the many 
requests received for information on weight control. The other is on the relative 
economy of foods and will bring together many facts and figures on this subject 
for teachers, dietitians and social workers. Both of these publications will con- 
tain data on dairy and poultry products in their various forms. 


Poultry 


Poultry—buying guides for consumers. Home and Garden Bulletin 34. June 
1953. Tips on buying poultry. A description of official grading and inspection 
programs. Pictures of styles of packaging and labeling and of chicken of different 
grades. 


Eggs 


Eggs—buying guides for consumers. Home and Garden Bulletin 26. May 
1954. Official grading program with pictures of eggs of different grades. Grading 
for quality and size. U.S. weight classes. Packaging and labeling and protecting 
egg quality. 


Milk 


Milk and its products—facts for consumer education. Agriculture Information 
Bulletin 125, 31 pages, illustrated May 1954. Information on consumption of 
milk products (all forms of milk, cheese, ice cream, butter) in the United States, 
nutritive value, how milk is produced and marketed, standards for dairy products, 
pasteurization, pointers on selection, economy of different forms of milk, care 
of dairy products in the home, many suggestions for using these products. This 
publication provides the source material needed by workers in extension services, 
in consumer education programs, and marketing services, and by teachers, 
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dietitians, nutritionists, food editors, and others who give consumers informa- 
tion on food. 


5. Food composition and nutrition 


Composition of foods—raw, processed, prepared. Agriculture Handbook 8, 
147 pages. June 1950. A compilation of available data from laboratory re- 
search in the USDA and from the world’s literature, on proximate composition, 
mineral, and vitamin content of foods. Data are given for food energy and 11 
nutrients for 750 foods. The publication is for use of teachers, dietitians, nu- 
tritionists, physicians, and others conducting dietary studies or evaluating diets. 
Values are given for 11 types of cheeses; chicken (broilers, roasters, fryers, 
stewing chicken, canned chicken, and chicken products as soup and broth; tur- 
key ; eggs—fresh, stored, or frozen, cooked in a variety of ways, and for dried 
eggs; milk in its various forms—fluid (whole and nonfat), evaporated, con- 
densed ; buttermilk, dry milk (whole and nonfat), and other forms of milk as 
chocolate, half and half; and butter. 

Revised tables of average nutrient values are published periodically but the 
work of compiling, studying, and summarizing data goes on continuously. 
Average values for Agriculture Handbook No. 8, now being revised, will take 
into account current practices in production, marketing, and processing that 
affect nutritive value of foods. The revised tables will provide nutrient com- 
position values for many more items than are shown in the present handbook. 
Among the items being added are several products made from milk and frozen 
eggs. 

Food values in common portions. Agriculture Information Bulletin 36, 8 
pages. April 1951 (adapted from “Composition of foods—raw, processed, pre- 
pared,” Agriculture Handbook 8). A selection of food items from the larger 
Handbook No. 8 for more widespread distribution. The publication includes 
values for milk products, poultry, and eggs. A new leaflet showing the nutri- 
tive value of common portions is now being prepared. 

Amino acid content of foods. Home Economics Research Report No. 4, 82 pages. 
December 1957. This publication gives average amounts of 18 amino acids 
in 316 foods, including in various forms, milk products, poultry (chicken, duck, 
turkey), and eggs. 

Folie acid content of foods—microbiological assay by standardized methods 
and compilation of data from the literature. Agriculture Handbook 29, 116 
pages, illustrated. September 1951. (Cooperative: Texas Agriculture Experi- 
ment Station.) Content of folic acid in a wide variety of foods. The values 
are from microbiological analyses made in USDA research laboratories and 
from the literature. Values are given for the principal parts of chicken, for 
turkey, for eggs (whole, yolk, whites, dried), milk fluid, and dry (whole and 
nonfat), and cheddar, cottage, and processed cheeses. 

Pantothenic acid in foods. Agriculture Handbook 97, 23 pages. September 
1956. Presents data on 161 different foods including the pantothenic acid con- 
tent of milk and milk products, chicken, turkey, and eggs. 

Fatty acids in foods. American Dietetic Associetion Journal, 84(3) : 242-247, 
illustrated. March 1958. A review of what is known about fats and fatty acids 
in foods, with special emphasis on linoleic acid. Data are included for milk and 
milk products, poultry, and eggs. Problems related to the fat content of diets in 
the United States are discussed. 

Tables of fatty acids in foods. Two types of tables on fatty acids in foods 
have been prepared for publication based on available data in the literature. 
One for the researcher is a set of technical tables giving content of some 20 
fatty acids in fats and oils in plant and animal products—about 560 items of 
which 40 deal with dairy and poultry products—together with a list of some 
500 references. For nutritionists a simplified table has been prepared giving 
values for five important fatty acids in 72 food fats common in diets. Hight 
of the items are for fats in milk and poultry products. 

Fatty acid contents of certain processed foods. Journal of American Oil 
Chemical Society, 31(4): 131-135, illustrated. April 1954. (Contract research 
with Stanford Research Institute sponsored by Human Nutrition Research 
Branch.) Includes data on fatty acid content of processed American and swiss 
cheeses. 

The fatty acid content of meat and poultry before and after cooking. Ameri- 
ean Oil Chemical Society Journal, 29(8): 384-338. August 1952. (Contract 
research with Syracuse University, sponsored by Bureau of Human Nutrition 
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and Home Economics.) Fatty acid composition of foods before and after cook- 
ing, includes frying and stewing chickens, and raw and roasted turkey. 

Fatty acid composition, and oxidative deterioration during storage, of fats 
in cuts of beef, lamb, pork, and turkey. Food Technology, 9(7): 347-3851, 
July 1955. (Contract research with Minnesota University, sponsored by Human 
Nutrition Research Branch.) No appreciable oxidative deterioration of fatty 
acids in turkey during storage at 33° F. had occurred at the point where the 
meat had become unpalatable because of other types of deterioration. Although 
turkey became unacceptable after prolonged storafe at 0° or 10° F. because of 
rancidity, only the surface fat appeared to have been oxidized and overall losses 
of essential fatty acids were insignificant from a nutritional point of view. 

Factors affecting the percentage of certain proteins in egg white. Journal of 
Nutrition, 46: 531-537. April 1952. (Coop.: BAIC.) Nitrogen, methionine, 
and cystine content of hen’s eggs. Their distribution in the egg white and yolk, 
Journal of Nutrition, 42 (3): 443-451. November 1950. (Abstract published 
as “The influence of dietary protein” in Federation proceedings 9: 164. March 
1950. ) 

The methionine and cystine content of hen’s eggs. Journal of Biological 
Chemistry, 169(2) : 259-265, illustrated. July 1947. 

Vitamin By» in foods. Foods of animal origin, including milk, cheese, eggs, 
and poultry meats, are being analyzed for content of vitamin By, cyanocobalamin, 
Evidences of deficiency of this vitamin have been reported for people on strict 
vegetarian diets which do not include milk or eggs. Two manuscripts are in 
preparation for publication. 

Vitamin Be in foods and nutrition. One line of current work is concerned 
with methods of analysis of foods for content of three forms of vitamin B, 
(pyridoxine). Another line of work deals with the effect of the kind of fat in 
the diet on the incidence and severity of vitamin Be deficiency in rats. The first 
deficiency in humans observed in this country were in infants receiving a canned 
milk formula in which the vitamin has been destroyed during processing. The 
results of food analysis in our laboratory indicates that one of the three forms 
of By. is easily destroyed. Others are more stable. Vitamin Bes is needed in the 
metabolism of fats and proteins, but the relative importance of the three forms 
remains to be defined. 

Human requirements for calcium. Much data on human calcium metabolism 
have been summarized from the literature and partly interpreted for better 
estimates of human requirements. Some of the recent work on calcium and 
strontium and studies using tracer-labeled calcium will be summarized and 
interpreted critically in the light of old and new data in this country and else- 
where, and the material prepared for publication. 

Fats and fatty acids in human nutrition. Underway are studies of human 
fat metabolism along several lines which relate to the type of fat, including 
milk fats. In one series, young men received a natural mixed diet, containing 
a typical mixture of dietary fats which had been enriched to two times and 
three times the usual content of linoleic acid, and changes in blood cholesterol 
and fatty acids followed. Another series with young men seeks to define (a) 
the effect of the kind of protein (casein for animal versus a plant protein) 
upon fat metabolism, and (0b) the effect of type of carbohydrate (starch versus 
sugar) on metabolism when butter is the source of fat. In a third series, 
analysis are being made of the blood of mothers and infants on known self- 
chosen diets with particular attention to types and amounts of fat eaten. 


6. Food yields 


Food yields—summarized by different stages of preparation. Agriculture 
Handbook 102, 93 pages, June 1956. A summary of available data on the yields 
and losses of foods during their various stages of preparation. Basic data for 
this summary were collected under practical working conditions in homes and 
institutions as well as in food laboratories. Percent yield of chickens and 
turkeys is given for different classes of poultry at the various stages of dressing, 
drawing, and boning, and for poultry cooked by different methods. Yield of 
eggs (whole, whites, and yolks) is given for eggs of different sizes. 

Some of the basic data from completed studies in the food research labora- 
tories of the U.S. Department of Agriculture and in food service institutions 
(under contract) on yields of turkeys and chickens prepared in different ways 
for quantity food service, are reported in the following articles: 

Food yields and losses in pressure cooking. American Dietetic Association 
Journal 33(11): 1154-1158. November 1957. 
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Food yields in institutional food service. Part II. Meats and poultry. 
American Dietetic Association Journal 34(4) : 871-877. April 1958. 

Yield of cooked edible portion of turkey according to sex, age, fatness, and 
breast type. Poultry Science 30: 187-195. March 1951. (Cooperative: BAI). 

Yield of edible portion of chicken and various meats cooked by different home 
methods. Food Technology 3(8) : 263-268, illustrated. August 1949. 

Yield of cooked edible portion of young roasted turkey. Poultry Science 27 (5) : 
579-587, illustrated. September 1948. (Cooperative: BAI). (Abstract in Poul- 
try Science 26: 5381. September 1947). 

Percentage relationships for raw-carcass weights and yield of cooked edible 
portion for young Beltsville small white turkeys. Poultry Science 33(4) : 775- 
779. July 1954. 

Determination of yield and composition of meat from broiler-fryer class 
chickens. In this research now in progress chickens of known history were 
cut into parts using three standard marketing practices. Yield of chicken parts 
was determined after cutting by each method. Yield of meat, skin, and of bone 
and tendon was determined on paired raw and cooked chicken parts cut into 
anatomical parts. Chemical analyses are being made to determine the content 
of total nitrogen, fat, ash, thiamine, riboflavin, niacin and moisture in raw and 
cooked muscle and skin from the paired parts, and the content of vitamin A 
and carotene in gizzard, liver, and skin. This research is being done under 
contract with Purdue University. 

Yield of cooked meat from turkeys, chickens, and ducks. A manuscript for 
publication in a technical journal is in preparation on yield data from recent re- 
search on the quality of cooked poultry. The yield of cooked meat including 
fat and skin was highest for turkeys, about 55 percent of the ready-to-cook 
weight, and was the same whether turkeys were roasted in a 325° F. oven or 
braised in a covered roaster in a 450° F. oven. The meat, fat, and skin of stewed 
or roasted chickens made up 50 to 52 percent of the ready-to-cook weight of 
chickens weighing 2 to 4 pounds. The cooked meat made up 22 percent of the 
ready-to-cook weight of Long Island duck and the yield of meat, fat, and skin 
from ducks was 39 percent. (See chart.) 


YIELD OF ROASTED POULTRY 


BASED ON READY-TO-COOK WEIGHT 
0 75 100% 


Ducks 
4 |b. 


Chickens 
4 |b. 


Turkeys 
12 |b. 





WS MEAT SKIN FAT [22] BONES 
XX) COOKING LOSS SKIN AND FAT 
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Report on chicken and turkey giblet yield study for the school lunch buying 
guide. Administrative report. 4 pages, January 1958. (Processed.) Percen- 
tage yields are given on livers, hearts, and gizzards cooked by two methods for 
chickens and turkeys. 
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7. Food quality 


Poultry 

Zating quality of fast-growing and slow-growing breeds of chickens fed typical 
1956 and 1930 rations. Processed, 24 pages, February 1958. (Cooperative 
Animal Husbandry Division and Western Utilization Research and Development 
Division.) A fast-growing breed of chicken in use in 1956 and a slow-growing 
breed popular in 1930 were compared to determine whether modern-type chickens 
have as good eating quality as chickens grown 25 years ago. No significant 
differences in flavor of chicken meat were found among the samples tested. In 
some cases the broth from chickens fed the 1956 ration had more flavor than that 
from comparable chickens fed the 1930 ration. 

Palatability of chickens fed diets containing different levels of fish oil or 
tallow. I. Evaluation by a consumer-type panel. II. Evaluation by a trained 
panel. Food Technology 11(12) : 615-620, illustrated December 1957. (In co- 
operation with Fish and Wildlife Service, U.S. Department of the Interior, and 
University of Connecticut.) Similar overall conclusions were drawn from the 
consumer study and the laboratory study with respect to the amount of men- 
haden fish oil or tallow that can be added to chickens’ diets without impairing 
the flavor of the broiled meat. The addition of 1 or 2 percent of menhaden fish 
oil to the basal diet, which contained 0.4 percent of the oil, resulted in fishy 
off-flavors in the chicken. This was true whether or not diphenyl-para-phenylene 
dianimide was included in the diet as an antioxidant. When 0.5, 1, or 2 per- 
cent tallow was added to the diet the meat had very slight off-flavor, if any. 

Relationship of cooking methods, grades, and frozen storage to quality of 
cooked mature Leghorn hens. Technical Bulletin 1077, 32 pages, illustrated 
January 1954. White Leghorn hen culls were used in this study. In general, 
pressure-cooked meat was more tender but less juicy than that cooked by steam- 
ing or simmering. Palatability scores for most samples were relatively high 
whatever the method of cooking. Dark meat from hens stored for 7 to 9 months 
at 0° F. was significantly less tender and light meat had more off-flavor than 
that from the controls, which were stored at the same temperature for 0 to 2 
months. Under some conditions of age, storage, and cooking, meat of grades A 
and B hens was more moist and had more chicken flavor than that from grade 
C hens. There were no significant differences among grades in tenderness and 
absence of off-flavor. Differences among grades and age groups in carcass yields 
at different stages of preparation were small. Before cooking, grade A hens had 
the highest percentage yield at each stage, and hens 27-30 months old had higher 
percentages than those 18-20 months old. However, in cooked hens this order 
was reversed. 

Palatability and nutritive value of home-canned chicken * * * prepared by 
different methods for processing. Technical Bulletin 1054, 36 pages, illustrated. 
July 1952. Chicken packed raw for canning generally scored as high or slightly 
higher in eating quality and retained more thiamine than chicken prepared for 
packing by precooking in water or broth, or by browning in a fry pan in the oven, 
or on a broiler. Thiamine content was approximately the same for the canned 
cockerels and mature hens used in this study. The percentage of moisture, fat 
and ash was affected but little by the preparation methods. 

Keeping qualities of precooked chicken dishes studied. Frozen Food industry 
and Locker Plant Journal 4(5) : 7, 32-83, illustrated. May 1958. Frozen chicken 
and chicken a-la-king and creamed chicken maintained high quality throughout 
storage at 0° F. for 1 year. Thermocouples placed in some of the cartons of 
chicken a-la-king in different positions in the freezer showed that approximately 
12 hours were required for the temperature of the food to reach 0° F. 

Quality of the cooked meat of turkeys fed animal or vegetable protein diets 
with vitamin and fat supplements. Poultry Science 37(6): 1958. (In coopera- 
tion with Animal Husbandry Research Division.) Thigh meat from turkeys fed 
a vegetable-protein diet with dry vitamin A plus 8 percent lard was scored higher 
in flavor and as having less off-flavor than the meat from turkeys fed any of 
the other diets under test. Thigh meat and skin from all turkeys fed an animal- 
protein diet containing 0.15 percent vitamin A and D oil had the most off-flavor, 
particularly fishy off-flavor. Tenderness and juiciness of breast and thigh meat 
were not significantly affected bv the turkeys’ diets. There was no significant 
difference between roasting at 325° F. and braising at 450° F. in flavor, off-flavor, 
tenderness, or juiciness of thigh or breast meat. Appearance was better when 
the turkeys were roasted than when they were braised. 
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Relationship among diet composition, fleshing, fatness, and edible quality of 
female roasting turkeys. Part I. Fish products in starters and growers. Poul- 
try Science 36(3) : 635-646. May 1957. (In cooperation with Animal Husbandry 
Research Division.) With the same growing diets (white fishmeal and con- 
trol), an all-mash starting diet containing 15 percent white fishmeal, fed for 
the first 8 weeks, produced fatter turkeys at 26 to 34 weeks than did a starter 
without fishmeal. Also, turkeys fed all-mash growing diets containing 7.5 to 
9.2 percent fishmeal, white or sardine, were graded fatter than those fed non- 
fishy control diets. These results were attributed to the growth-promoting 
effect of the fishmeal. The fatter the turkeys fed 7.5 to 9.0 fishmeal, the more 
the roasted meat was downgraded for off-flavors, with fishy off-flavors predomi- 
nating. The addition of 2 percent refined cottonseed oil to an all-mash growing 
diet containing 9.2 percent white fishmeal apparently reduced .the incidence of 
undesirable flavors. West coast sardine meal caused less fishy and other off- 
flavor than did white fishmeal. 

Relationship among diet composition, fleshing, fatness, and edible quality of 
female roasting turkeys. Part II. Fish products in starters; cereal grains and 
oileake meals in growers. Poultry Science 36(3): 646-657. May 1957. (In 
cooperation with Animal Husbandry Research Division.) Turkeys reared on 
certain grains, edible oil meals, and control diets were graded approximately 
equal in breast type; they were more plump than those reared on linseed meal 
diets and less plump than those on growing diets containing fishmeals. In 
desirability of flavor, the turkeys differed little whether reared on growing diets 
high in corn, oats, wheat, or barley and as a class were practically equal to the 
controls. Similarly there was little difference in flavor whether the turkeys were 
fed growing diets high in corn gluten meal, soybean meal, peanut meal, or cotton- 
seed meal. However, these turkeys were slightly inferior in flavor to the grain- 
fed ones and the controls. Juiciness and tenderness of breast and leg meat were 
not noticeably affected by the variations introduced into the growing diets. 

Palatability of turkeys fed experimental diets containing aureomycin and 
fish products. Poultry Science 32(4): 726-729. July 1953. (Cooperative: 
BAI.) The addition of 10 milligrams aureomycin hydrochloride per kilogram to 
standard turkey starting diets containing 5.0 percent menhaden fishmeal and 0.25 
percent A and D feeding oil did not significantly change the eating quality of 
roasted turkeys 14, 16, and 26 weeks old. Some fishy and other off-flavors were 
noted in both control and treated turkeys, which indicated that the starting diets 
were too high in fish products for best results in producing immature turkeys for 
market. 

Starting diet as a factor in edible quality of turkey. Poultry Science 31(3) : 
451-458, illustrated May 1952. (Cooperative: BAI.) Three starting diets, con- 
taining fish products, were fed in a series of three experiments, to 68 small-type 
crossbred turkeys, males and females, which were roasted at different ages and 
judged for palatability. Results led the authors to recommend that the feeding 
of fish meals and oils in turkey starting diets should be restricted to quantities 
well below those used in this study in order to prevent possible off-flavors in the 
cooked meat. They recommended that vitamins A and D needed may be fed all 
or in part in dry nonoily form and the proteins and growth factors needed may 
be obtained, all or in part, from meat and soybean meals combined with B- 
vitamin supplement. 

’alatability of experimental estrogen-treated turkey fryers. Poultry Science 
31: 126-129. January 1952. (Cooperative: BAI.) Eighteen pairs of male 
frying turkeys 11, 13, and 15 weeks old were braised and judged for palatability. 
Three weeks prior to slaughter one of each pair had been treated with estrogens. 
The treatment had no significant effect on tenderness, moistness, and only a 
slight effect on the flavor of the meat. but did emphasize off-flavor in the skin 
of the turkey. The authors conclude that the treatment may tend to accentuate 
any off-flavor latent in the turkeys. 

Varietv as a factor in fleshing, fatness, and edible quality of turkeys. Pou'try 
Science 31 :483-443. May 1952. (Cooperative: BAI.) Four varieties of male 
and female turkeys were roasted at moderate oven temperatures and judged for 
palatability factors. Special relationships were indicated between grade factors 
and edible quality. The plumper the fleshing the more desirable the appearance 
of the roasted turkey, provided it was not too large to cook evenly; and the 
fatter the turkey the juicier the cooked breast meat. Beltsville small white 
females received highest scores on flavor, tenderness, and overall desirability. 
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As varieties, Beltsville small white and broad breasted bronze were rated su- 
perior in edible quality to standardbred bronze and standardbred white Holland. 

Turkey temperature as the end point in roasting. Poultry Science 30(4): 
520-524. July 1951. (Cooperative: BAI.) Fifteen turkeys representing two 
varieties, three crosses, and ages ranging from 28 to 48 weeks were roasted 
to different stages of doneness. Temperatures were recorded for the purpose 
of relating temperature to doneness. Results do not justify recommending a 
specific end point temperature as the best means for telling when a turkey is 
properly done throughout. Information is needed on rate of heat penetration 
as well as on temperature reached in various portions of turkeys of different 
age, weight, and conformation. 

Report on the palatability and antibiotic residues of ducks treated with 
oxytetracycline and chlortetracycline. Seven pages. June 1958. Processed. 
Results from this limited study indicate that flavor deterioration occurs within 
the same holding time at refrigerator temperatures whether eviscerated ducks 
(fresh or frozen-thawed) are antibiotic-treated or untreated. By microbiological 
tests, small amounts of antibiotic residue were found in most of the raw samples 
and in the cooked skin but not in the cooked meat. 


Eggs 

Cooking quality and flavor of eggs as related to candled quality, storage 
conditions, and other factors. Agricultural Information Bulletin No. 164, 44 
pages, illustrated. December 1956. Highlights of egg research showing measur- 
able effecis of storage conditions and other factors on the cooking quality and 
flavor of eggs are presented in this semitechnical chartbook prepared primarily 
as a reference guide for teachers and the food trade. Changes in eggs appear 
to take place more rapidly during the first part of a storage period than later— 
at all temperatures. However, changes in eggs in a home refrigerator proceeded 
slowly, which indicates that buying 1 or 2 weeks’ supply at a time is sound 
practice for homemakers. The chartbook brings together quality findings about 
eggs produced in three different parts of the country. More details of the 
research, which was done under contracts sponsored by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, are reported in the following 15 bulletins and articles: 

We are learning new things about [egg] quality and flavor. Fact-Find- 
ing Conference Proceeding, 1953 Institute of American Poultry Industries, 
pages 68-69. 1953. (Contract research with Purdue University.) 

Relationship of candled quality of eggs to other quality measurements. 
Poultry Science, 32:850—-854. September 1953. (Contract research with 
Washington Agricultural Experiment Station.) 

Relationship of shell egg quality and performance of egg white in angelfood 
eakes. Food Research, 18: 343-350. July-August 1953. (Contract research 
with Washington Agricultural Experiment Station.) 

Shell eggs: Quality and properties as affected by temperature and length 
of storage. Purdue Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin, 612, 60 pages, 
illustrated, October 1954. (Contract research with Purdue Agricultural 
Experiment Station.) 

Candled quality as a measure of functional properties of eggs. Poultry 
Processing and Marketing, 61(3): 13, 20, illustrated, March 1955. (Con- 
tract research with Purdue Agricultural Experiment Station.) 

Flavor and functional properties of shell eggs (abstract). American 
Dietetic Association Journal, 31(11): 1133. November 1955. (Contract re- 
search with Purdue Agricultural Experiment Station.) 

Proper refrigeration to maintain shell egg quality (abstract). Industrial 
Refrigeration, 129(5) : 58. November 1955. (Contract research with Purdue 
Agricultural Experiment Station.) 

Functional properties of shell eggs affected by storage (abstract). Journal 
of Home Economics, 48(2): 100. February 1956. (Contract research with 
Purdue Agricultural Experiment Station.) 

A comparison of several methods for evaluation of quality in eggs. Poultry 
Science, 33(5) : 1022-1028. September 1954. (Contract research with Wash- 
ington Agricultural Experiment Station. ) 

Relationship among physical, functional, and flavor properties of eggs. 
Washington Agricultural Experiment Station Technical Bulletin 14, 32 pages. 
September 1954. (Contract research with Washington Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station.) 

The effect of season, age, and storage conditions on the flavor of eggs and 
products made using eggs. Poultry Science, 33(5): 992-997. September 
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1954. (Contract research with Washington Agricultural Experiment 
Station. ) 

Seasonal variations in quality of eggs as measured by physical and func- 
tional properties. Poultry Science, 33(8) : 519-524. -May 1954. (Contract 
research with Washington Agricultural Experiment Station.) 

Effect of oil treating shell eggs on their functional properties after storage. 
Food Technology, 8(2): 82-85. February 1954. (Contract research with 
Washington Agricultural Experiment Station.) 

The flavor of your eggs—how good is it? Poultry Processing and Market- 
ing, 61(2) : 20-21, 34, 36, illustrated. February 1955. (Contract research 
with Washington Agricultural Experiment Station.) 

Effect of temperature and shell treatment on egg quality. Louisiana Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station Cireular 48, 15 pages, illustrated. June 1957. 
(Contract research with Louisiana Agricultural Experiment Station.) 


Milk 


Selection of a taste panel for evaluating the quality of processed milk. 
Food Technology 11(9): 3-8, September 1957. Two basic taste-testing 
methods—threshold tests using dilution techniques and ranked paired com- 
parison tests—-were used in selecting members for two taste panels for evaluat- 
ing milk quatity. Taste thresholds for tallowy, proteolytic, rancid, and storage 
flavors in dry milk were determined. Threshold tests were also made on paired 
samples of evaporated milk and fresh whole milk, and on paired samples of 
biscuits made with these two milks. The tasters were tested by the method 
of ranked paired comparison for their ability to discriminate among evaporated 
milks processed by high temperature sterilization, and conventional sterilization 
method, and fresh whole milk. 

& Fuod consumption 

The following citations are basic publications of surveys of household con- 
sumption of the quantities of different kinds of food, including dairy and poultry 
products bought in different market forms, and the expenditures for each kind 
by different groups of the population. In addition, many interpretative articles 
und Speeches have been written, The data have appeared in official USDA 
publications such as Agricultural Statistics, Outlook Chartbooks, and the 
National ood Situation, as well as in textbooks of nutrition and marketing and 
in less technical releases such as Food and Home Notes (for women’s page 
editors) and Family Economics Review (for Extension Service staff). 

Household Food Consumption Survey, 1955, U.S. Department of Agriculture: 

Report 1. Food consumption of households in the United States. 

Report 2. Food consumption of households in the Northeast. 

Report 38. Food consumption of households in the north central region. 

Report 4. Focd consumption of households in the South. 

Report 5. Food consumption of households in the West. 

Report 6. Dietary levels of households in the United States. 

Report 7. Dietary levels of households in the Northeast. 

Report 8. Dietary levels of households in the north central region. 

Report 9. Dietary levels of households in the South. 

Report 10. Dietary levels of households in the West. 

Report 11. Home freezing and canning by households in the United 
States—by region. 

Report 12. Food production for home use by households in the United 
States—by region. 

Report 13. Home baking by households in the United States—by region. 

Food consumption and dietary levels of households in the United States. Some 
highlights from the Household Food Consumption Survey, Spring 1955. Agri- 
cultural Research Series 62-6; 1957. 

Food consumption and dietary levels of rural families in the north central 
region, 1952. Agricultural Information Bulletin 157 ; 1957. 

Food expenditures, preservation, and home production by rural families in the 
north central region, 1951-52. Agricultural Information Bulletin 113; 1956. 

Household practices in the use of foods, three cities 1953. Agricultural In- 
formation Bulletin 146; 1956. 

Nutritive content of homemakers’ meals, four cities, winter 1948. Agricultural 
Information Bulletin 112; 1954. 

Food consumption of farm families * * * Meeker and Wright Counties, Minn. 
Agricultural Information Bulletin 127 ; 1950. 
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Food consumption of urban families in the United States, with an appraisal 
of methods of analysis. Agricultural Information Bulletin 132; 1954. 

Nutritive content of city diets * * * based on food consumption surveys of 
1948-49. October 1950. 

Eggs and poultry in city diets * * * based on food consumption surveys, 1948, 
October 1949. 

Dairy products in city diets * * * based on food consumption surveys, 1948, 
February 1950. 

Family food consumption in three types of farming areas of the South. I, 
An analysis of 1947 food data. Southern Cooperatives Series, Bulletin 7; 1950, 

Family food consumption in three types of farming areas of the South. II. 
An analysis of weekly food records, late winter and early spring, 1948. South- 
ern Cooperatives Series, Bulletin 20; 1951. 

Diets of families in the open country—a Georgia and an Ohio county, sum- 
mer 1945. U.S. Department of Agriculture miscellaneous publication No. 704; 
1950. 

Family food consumption in the United States, spring 1942. U.S. Department 
of Agriculture miscellaneous publication No. 550 ; 1944. 

Family food consumption and dietary levels. Consumer-purchases study 
(urban and village series), five regions (1985-36 data). U.S. Department of 
Agriculture miscellaneous publication No. 452: 1941. 

Family food consumption and dietary levels. Consumer-purchases study 
(farm series), five regions (1935-36 data). U.S. Department of Agriculture 
miscellaneous publication 405 ; 1941. 

Diets of families of employed wage earners and clerical workers in cities 
(1934-37 data). U.S. Department of Agriculture circular No. 507; 1939. 

Nutritive value of the per capita food supply, 1909-45. U.S. Department of 
Agriculture miscellaneous publication No. 616 ; 1947. 

Periodic additions appear in the publication, Supplements to Consumption of 
Food in the United States, 1909-52, Agricultural Handbook 62, and in the Na- 
tional Food Situation (issued quarterly by the Agricultural Marketing Service). 


III. FACTS ABOUT CONSUMPTION OF DAIRY AND POULTRY PRODUCTS 


Some facts about dairy and poultry products learned from the studies listed 
above follow : 


1. Household consumption 


The proportion of households buying each product in a week. 

The amounts they buy (and home produce). 

The amounts they spend for households classified by income, region, urbani- 
zation, and other characteristics. 

As an example of data available three charts are shown that were drawn 
for a paper presented at the 11th World’s Poultry Congress in Mexico City 
in September 1958 (charts 1, 2,3). 
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CHartT 1 


INCOME 
AND CONSUMPTION OF POULTRY AND EGGS 


FAMILY INCOME POULTRY EGGS 


UNDER $2,000 


CONSUMPTION PER PERSON PER WEEK, U.S, HOUSEHOLDS OF 2 OR MORE PERSONS AT HOME, SPRING 1955. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. 58(5)-+5550 AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


CHarRT 2 


REGION 
AND CONSUMPTION OF POULTRY AND EGGS 
POULTRY EGGS 


CONSUMPTION PER PERSON PER WEEK, U. S$. HOUSENOLDS OF 1 OR MORE PERSONS AT HOME, SPRING 1955. 


U.S DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. 58(5)+555! AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 
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CuaRT 3 


FARM AND CITY HOUSEHOLDS 
AND CONSUMPTION OF POULTRY AND EGGS 


POULTRY EGGS 


Gi Purchased ZAHome-produced * 


CONSUMPTION PER PERSON PER WEEK, U.S, HOUSEHOLDS OF 1 OR MORE PERSONS AT HOME, SPRING 1955. 
@AND RECEIVED AS GIFT OR PAY. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. 58(5)+5549 AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


2. Nutritive value of family food supplies 

Average amounts of specified nutrients in the food supplies of groups of 
families. 

Contribution of the various foods to total nutritive value. When compared to 
the money spent for these foods, this information provides a measure of the 
relative economy of foods. See chart 4 for poultry and eggs. Similar calcula- 
tions for milk show that milk is by far the cheapest source of calcium and is 
also a relatively economical source of riboflavin and protein. Of all the forms 
of milk, the nonfat dry milk solids are most economical. 

Proportion of households with food supplies furnishing specified amounts of 
nutrients. Surveys show that the nutrient in which diets are most likely to fall 
short of recommended amounts is calcium. 

Milk is the principal source of calcium. It is estimated that if everyone in 
this country whose diet is short in this nutrient had a diet that met nutritional 
recommendations, about 9 percent more milk would be used by households (from 
National Food Situation, May 1957, p. 18). 
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CuHartT 4 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


Nutrient Return for Money Spent 
POULTRY EGGS 


MONEY SPENT: 


THIAMINE 
RIBOFLAVIN 
NIACIN 


URBAN HOUSEHOLDS IN THE U. S., SPRING 1955. 


U. & DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. 58(5)=5552 AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


8. Trends in consumption and dietary levels 

By comparing data from earlier surveys with later surveys and making use 
of national per capita “disappearance” figures, many illuminating facts have 
been brought out. 

For example, we see that diets in this country as a whole have shown con- 
siderable improvement since the mid-thirties when a third of the diets were 
classed as “poor.” Today in probably as few as 10 percent of the Nation’s house- 
holds can the diets be called ‘‘poor” by the standards used in the earlier period. 

Of the nutrients for which calculations have been made three B-vitamins 
thiamine, niacin, and riboflavin—and iron showed the greatest increase since 
the mid-thirties. These substances were added to grain products as enrich- 
ment ingredients and some of them, especially niacin and riboflavin, have been 
increased by greater consumption of meat, poultry, and milk. The calcium and 
protein content of diets has also increased considerably as a result of increases 
in milk and meat consumption. 

Home-production practices of farm families have changed rapidly in recent 
years. Fewer families raise their own poultry and produce their own eggs 
and milk. Purchased products now represent a greater share of their total con- 
sumption (chart 5). Many farm families—like city families—need buying guides 
rather than information on home-production methods. 
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CHART 5 


FOOD PURCHASED 
By Farm Families, North Central Region 


Food used in a week, % purchased 


BEEF POULTRY 
923° rs «- * 
936 a | 
1952 Say =~. | 
1955 Se: -. a ~. 
PORK MILK (whole fluid) 
1923* i ™ | ov 
1936 Ea >. | Ee 
1952 Caan ~~ 
1955 (RaEaey «. 


® BASED ON FOOD USED IN A YEAR 


J. $. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL TURE NEG. $6(10)~342 AGRICUL TURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


The fact that many farm families have stopped producing their own milk has 
considerable nutritional significance because studies show, as in chart 6, that 
when farm families have to buy their milk, they use much less of it than when 
they produce it at home. 

CHART 6 


PURCHASED & HOME-PRODUCED MILK 
Farm Families, North Central Region, Spring 1952 


FAMILIES WHO 
7.7 QT. PER WEEK 
BUY MILK USE iL, : 


FAMILIES WHO 


Aaa 
QT. P 


M 
T. PER W 


PRODUCE MILK USE LL 


17.3 EEK 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. 57(6)-309 AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 
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4. Use of foods in the home 

How and at what meals eggs are served. Chart 7 shows the popularity of 
fried eggs in American meals. 

How fresh fluid milk is used in the home and who @rinks it. 

How butter, evaporated milk, and nonfat dry milk solids are used. 


CHART 7 


EGGS 
Methods of Cooking for Table Use 
Birmingham, Ala. 


% 
SRS 
aS 


Bi on. 


U. & DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE ARS 58(4) -5548 AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


ALABAMA AND INDIANA, SPRING 1953; WASHINGTON, FALL 1953 





5. Food consumed by individuals 


Not nearly as much has been learned of the diets of individuals as of the 
food supplies of the entire family group. A study now in progress will show 
the amounts of food eaten and the nutritive quality of the diets of older women 
and men with relatively low incomes in Rochester, N.Y. Preliminary results 
indicate that their use of milk is a little less and that of eggs slightly more 
than the quantities used by younger low-income households in the same region in 
1955. Comparisons of the food consumed by individuals of different age groups 
are helpful in formulating food budgets, in developing nutrition education mate- 
rials, and in forecasting changes in per capita food consumption as the ag 
makeup of the population changes. 


6. Interrelationships in consumption 

Analytical studies of the data obtained in the earlier household surveys are 
being made. These will show the relationship of the consumption of poultry 
and dairy products to the consumption of other foods. They will also relate 
consumption of various foods to such factors as the size of the family and the 
education, age, and employment of the homemaker. Other studies are in 
progress that seek to determine the effect of employment of the housewife on 
the food preparation practices of the family. 

Mr. Horan. May I comment here? There is a movement afoot in 
the Congress now to pass legslation providing for a crash program 
in utilization and research, and I assume if it reaches the floor it 
will be passed, It will be very difficult for me to vote against it, 
and yet what I have said is an attempt to be as practical in our 
research programs as possible. It is entirely possible that if such 


a bill comes to the floor it will undoubtedly be passed. We know that 
there is a lot:more in anticipation than the fulfillment. That, of 
course, applies to such a program. I think we are doing pretty well 
as it is. 

Mr. Marsnaui. Dr. Stiebeling, we appreciate your presentation 
before the committee. You always make a contribution. As said by 
other members of this committee, your award was well won. 

Dr. Stresetine. Thank you. 


Fripay, Fesruary 27. 1959. 


UtmizaTion RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Marsuaru. We will be pleased at this time to hear from our old 
friend, Dr. Irving, who will talk to us about “Utilization research and 
development.” 

Dr. Irving, several members of this committee had the opportunity 
to visit the laboratory at Peoria and we are very much impressed with 
the work there. We felt that the work that was being done was worth- 
while and we were pleased with the general appearance of the labora- 
tory also. Everything was in topnotch shape. 

Dr. Irvine. We are very glad you were able to spend the time you 
did there, and I know that ‘the people in the laboratory were appre- 
ciative of the opportunity to consult with the committee. We hope 
that the next time you come you can stay longer, and not only at our 
northern laboratory but at each of our installations. 


Mr. Horan. How do you manage to keep the fellow who was just 
offered $25,000 a year? 

Dr. Irvine. Italw ays amazes us when our good people are able to 
resist the attractive offers from the outside. It must mean that there 
are some things in Government service that compensate a man for 
staying in it. 

Mr. Marsuauy. We will be glad to have your statement at this time. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Irvine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The 1960 budget contains no increases for “Utilization research and 
development.” “It does contain $16,067,000 which will permit us to 
continue at the same level of research in this area as in 1959. In addi- 
tion to this $16 million of directly appropriated funds, there will be 
approxim: ately $7 million in foreign currencies available under Pub- 
lic Law 480 in fiscal years 1958 and 1959 which we will use for util'zx 
tion, research in foreign countries. Dr. Hilbert will discuss our for- 
eign grants program with you following this part of the presentation. 

Mr. Marsuati. As long as you have mentioned that, what is your 
connection, if any, with the station at Turrialba ? 

Dr. Irvine. None. 

Our emphasis in research at the regional laboratories and stations 
will he, as it has been for some years, in utilization research, to find 
new and expanded uses for surplus crops. Furthermore, the emphasis 
within this field is on attempting to find industrial uses "for these sur- 
pluses. We are attempting to develop from the starches, oils, and 
proteins of such crops as cereals and oilseeds, such products as ‘plas- 
tics, adhesives, coatings, additives for lubricants, detergents, and 
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many other so-called industrial chemicals, used in such copious quan- 
tities on the market today. 

We recognize that there are about 8 billion pounds of such chemicals 
being manufactured and consumed by people today. This seems like 
1 tremendous quantity, but it is small compared to what we feel is 
the outlook for use of such compounds in the very near future. Some 
have estimated that as much as 80 billion pounds instead of 8 billion 
pounds of such chemicals will be used annually in a decade or two. 
It is our purpose to place agricultural commodities in as much of 
this market as we can in the future. 

We will take, and do take, as much of the present market for these 
compounds as we can obtain as a result of our research. But we think 
one of the largest possibilities for expansion of the use of agricultural 
commodities lies in the future when the United States will be using 
tremendous tonnages of these so-called agricultural chemicals. They 
will be used to make raincoats, shower curtains, and tablecloths as at 
present, but more than that, to make structural materials out of which 
we will build our homes, factories, garages, machine parts and hous- 
ings, and literally thousands of things, many not now heard of. We 
want to capture as much of that market for agricultural raw materials 
as research can make possible. 

There are at least two broad approaches to this problem that we have 
been using for some years. One is to find out what properties industry 
now wants in a chemical and to create chemicals having these proper- 
ties from agricultural commodities. The other is to endow agricultural 
raw materials with as many properties as we can and make them 
available so that industry can find new uses for them, or use them in 
products that they are now manufacturing. 


JET LUBRICANTS 


An example of the first type of approach is work we did on jet 
lubricants. In this case the military told us what they needed in the 
way of high temperature and high pressure properties, and we set 
about to modify soybean oil and other oils to endow those oils with 
the properties needed. 


RESEARCH ON DIALDEHYDE STARCH 


An example of the second type of approach is a product you have 
heard about before, dialdehyde starch. Here, out of fundamental re- 
search, has come a new chemical which is versatile and has promise of 
going into many, many uses. Our problem now is to make it available 
in quantity so that industry can experiment with it and see if it can be 
adapted to particular industrial processes. 

Mr. AnpersEN. Doctor, we were given figures at Peoria as to the 
possible tonnage or bushelage of corn which would be used or con- 
sumed, as I cndentnnd it, due to this new development. Do you have 
any late figures on that? 

Dr. Irvine. One figure is that if dialdehyde starch were effective 
as a tanning agent and replaced imported tannins that we now use 
exclusively, it would amount to about 10 million bushels of corn per 
year. That is one use. 

If dialdehyde starch should prove useful in paper manufacture, a 
number of additional millions of bushels of corn would be used. We 
look to these additive users to create a large demand for corn, but it 
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is a little difficult now to put a top or bottom on the potential use, 
We are highly optimistic. 

Mr. Anpersen. It does have real potentiality, however ? 

Dr. Irvine. It does. 


COMPETITION IN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 


The competition in the industrial chemical field is great, the com- 
petition for obtaining a portion of the present 8 billion pound, or 
future 80 billion pound chemical market. 

I think one good example, perhaps, is to show you this issue of a 
weekly chemic al magazine which lists the surfactive agents and 
detergents which are in use in this country today. This magazine, as 
you see, has several pages listing scores of chemical compounds that 
are used commercially as detergents today. Each of these has par- 
ticular properties and a particular price that makes it possible for it to 
find its economic place in the market. My point is that no one or two 
chemicals will ever command this entire market. We have to make 
our products attractive enough in price and properties to permit 
them to find their places in that market. Then we will have succeeded 
in putting agricultural materials into industrial use. 

Another way to look at the competition we face is this. How is 
industry promoting its raw materials? Here is an advertisement of a 
commercial company in another issue of this same weekly chemical 
magazine which shows how one industry advertises products it has 
available for industrial use. Here they advertise a new product they 
manufacture—and they indicate areas of potential use—resin poly- 
esters. With the properties that are indicated here and the price, a 
manufacturer of particular industrial items can determine whether he 
will want to use this product in his items of manufacture. 

As a final illustration of what we are facing in this highly com- 
petitive field, here is a page showing a list of some 20 or more in- 
dustrial products that manufacturers have added to their lines in the 
past 4 weeks. As you can see in the left column, there are such new 
products as polyester film, protective coatings, polyester resins, and 
silicone compounds, and then in the column on the right-hand side you 
find suggested uses for them which include such things as foamed 
polystyrene, adhesives, castings, and so on. 

This gives you a bird’s-eye view of the field in which we operate and 
into which we are trying to get agricultural materials. We believe, 
and we are confident, that we can “do this provided we can continue 
our research vigorously enough to endow agricultural products with 
the properties required and keep the production costs low enough to 
make the prices attractive. 

We need a vigorous research program to do this. I believe before 
this committee and elsewhere much has been said about the ques- 
tion of how much research is needed to accomplish utilization of 
surplus agricultural commodities—how much research is needed to 
really succeed. That is a tough question to answer, but I did see 
some figures recently which were developed as a result of a survey 
of 20 prominent chemical industrial firms that were trying to evaluate 
the chances of success in a research program. I thought these figures 
were most illuminating and worth sharing with the committee. These 
20 companies concluded that, of every 540 ideas which research men 
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come up with, only 92 remain after initial screening. In other words, 
in a preliminary screening all but 92 are eliminated as being impracti- 
cal. Of these 92, eight are good enough to justify their being sub- 
jected to developmental studies. Out of the eight only one emerges, 
on the average, as a successful product or process after a total of 6 
years of research and development studies. 

This means that a lot of ideas have to be generated for one that 
succeeds, and a lot of work in the labor atory and pilot plant must 
take place before one commercial development emerges. 

This is the ——' in which we are doing our utilization research: 
on industrial uses. I do not mean to ignore, in emphasizing industrial 
uses, our important research on improving foods and feed products, 
but, as I said at the outset, we are emphasizing industrial uses of sur- 
plus crops and this is the thought I wish to impress upon the com- 
mittee. 

PUBLIC PATENTS 


In the past we have furnished the committee with a list of our 
patents which have been issued since the last hearing and I have with 
me a list of the 56 patents which have been issued. 

Mr. Marsuaryi. Without objection, that will be incorporated in the 

recor d. 
(The list referred to follows :) 


Patents issued to utilization research and development divisions, calender 
year 1958 


Patent Patent No. | Date of issue 
Process for making fatty peracids waendb Sictoadpind Bi at 8 2,813, 885 | Nov. 19, 1957 
Process for m aking powdered fruit juices : a 2,816,039 | Dee. 10, 1957 
Process for making full-flavored powdered fruit juice 2,816,840 | Dee. 17. 1957 
Process for the preparation of acylated derivatives of N substituted lactamides__| 2,817,672 | Dee. 24, 1957 
Addition products of conjugate d fatty acids and acetylene carboxylic acid- -| 2,819,299 | Jan. 7,1958 
Pretreatment of oilseed meats- -..----- send 4 : are 2,820,047 | Jan. 14, 1958 
Production of lanolin aleohols 2,824,143 | Feb. 18, 1958 


Carbomoylethyl, carboxyethyl and aminoethyl cellulose ether textile fibers : and | | 
process of making the same______..-.-_._--- 

Process for firming cherries Spc dunilaamibanes semitones 7 = nde hkee ale 

Fiber cleaner 

Alkenyl phosphonitrilic ester-polyhalohydroc arbon adducts... 

Device for bringing reactants together within a closed system. 

Process of sorting dried peas a “ 3 

Process of preparing tung oil v: arnish resins. 


Feb. 25, 1958 


5 | Mar. 18, 1958 
Apr. 1, 1968 
Do. 











Novel hydantoic acids and their alkyl esters-----.-..-.--..-- ‘ . 2, 829, 157 Do. 
Tanning agent and process. : 2, 829,943 | Apr. 8, 1958 
Electrolytic process for ma iking periodic acid solutions - J | 2,830,941 | Apr. 15, 1958 
Process of producing ethylene oxide methylol phosphorus polymers, products | 

obtained and aqueous cemaporesns & thereof... . a 2, 830, 964 Do. 
Gentrogenin and correlogenin- Ps - e =a | 2 830, 986 Do. 
Modified mechano-chemical pulping_. ; Z a bs hed 2, 835, 574 | May 20, 1958 
1-tetrahydrofury]-3,6,9-nonanetriol tri alkanoates. . + | 2,837,537 | June 3, 1958 
Packaging of de shydr: PING ccekcuptteatehneeaeren aes ace ls --------| 2,838,403 | June 10, 1958 
Separation of mixed fatty acids_ ncsruccwa} SRR | Do. 
Copolymers of vinylidene chloride and long-chain alkyl acrylates i ....| 2,843,574 | July 15, 1988 
Polymerizable esters of alpha-sulfonated fatty acids_............-....---......- 2, 844,606 | July 22, 1958 
Alkali refining rice oil in the presence of a OH group-cont: vining additive_._._- 2, 844, 613 Do. 
Stabilization of citrus concentrates with fumaric acid or its salts. .._.........-- 2, 845, 355 | July 29, 1958 
Production of a vitamin containing nutritional composition containing anti- | 

I i oe ti ae, is Cte emnpeiawt buwecmpemsaeeliedel « I as a... i Saree 
Phenolic me thylol- -phosphorus polymers cousvlouke chp acne nme camiauuhe oases 2, 846, 413 Do. 
Processing pine oleoresin -.---------- ee siub etedudwbiwnccseciaat | ap eee Do. 
Fiber cleaner. ---- inaet abecdeonseccontesssal Spee iee Ang. GN I008 
§-(1,2-die hlorovinyl)-{ glutathione and method for its pre paration sateen kemnckakecateas 2, 849, 434 Do. 
Process of re acting reduced keratin with cross-linking polyimides or poly- | 

PARES |. Send Adc he ete awia savbecrduse ante uneigibeimnueedasweaaaed 2, 850,351 | Sept. 2, 1958 
Process for inhibiting ste aling of yeast-raised bakery products................-.| 2,850,389 Do, 
Aterrimins and their preparation... ...........-.-.-----.--------------------- 2, 850, 427 Do. 
Process for the preparation of 11A-hydroxy diosgenin and 11A- -hydroxy yamo- 

genin__ SMe ad SGbiewSbak vee wndesesnwe 2, 851,456 | Sept. 9, 1958 
Dehydrs ition of biological substances. --......-.--.---- intra amp ilen dines ple 2, 853, 797 | Sept. 30, 1958 
Full-flavored dehydrated food rodacis.. ; at ios ar eile abelian 1 Do. 
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Patents issued to utilization research and development divisions, calender year 
1958—Continued 








| | 
Patent Patent No. | Date of issue 








Preparation of solid flavoring compositions. ................--- ae -------| 2, 856, 201 | Oct. 14, 1958 
Production of flavoring oil ee Eig pee a Nee a ZS = Soe ees eee 2, 857,281 | Oct. 21, 1958 
Inhibition of enzymes in plant tissue._............._...--- cid waneraiecnncal| ere Do. 
Process for Hrocacwon Of crigeieeyol. -... 1. 2... 5-2-2 see 2, 857, 318 Do. 
Vinyl halide resins plasticized with diaceto-olein and phosphoric acid esters- 2, 857, 348 | Do. 
Douple souk filtration-extraction of Seer: bear ing materials. 2,857,411 | Do. 
Process for obtaining fluid lanolin... _.___- ces . 2, 857, 412 | Do. 
Machine for pulping sugar beets. a ‘ .| 2,858,079 | Oct. 28, 1958 
Tomato-juice dchydration process. -._..._-._- 7 Kae PES .-| 2,858, 226 Do. 
Flame-resistant organic textiles and method of proc iuction. : . 2, 859, 134 Nov. 4, 1958 
Proce:s for inhibiting enzyme activity in plant tissue_—\__- _| 2,860,055 | Nov. 11, 1958 
Bromine containing nitrilo methylol- -phosphorus polymers... ; 2,861,901 | Nov. 25, 1958 
Vinyl chloride polymers plasticized with morpholide mixture _. : 2,863,845 | Dec. 9, 1958 
Preperation of dialkoxyphenyl] thiopyruvic acids_...._...__- | 2,863, 915 Io. 
Esters of y-(tetrahydro-2-furyl) alk: anols. 2, 864,828 | Dec. 16, 1958 
Method of making carotenes and related subst ances by mixed culture fermenta- | 

in... .... | 2,865,814 | Dec. 23, 1958 
Production of an antibiotic mixture h: aving antibacterial and antifungal activity- 2, 865, 815 | Do. 
en ING SG nnn okamibshnubenussenuiskabobacvnchauneus 2, 865, 931 | Do. 





SELECTED EXAMPLES OF RECENT PROGRESS 


Dr. Irvine. The selected examples of recent progress of utilization, 
research and development appear on pages 55-59 of the notes that 
are before you and I would be glad to elaborate upon them if you 
wish. 

Mr. Marsuauu. The pages you refer to, Doctor, will be placed in 
the record at this point. 

Will you elaborate on that? 

(The pages referred to follow :) 


UTILIZATION RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Current activities: Investigations are conducted in the field of chemistry and 
related physical and biological sciences to develop new and improved foods, feeds, 
drugs, fabrics, industrial chemicals, and other products from agricultural com- 
modities. New methods for evaluating the suitability of commodities for 
processing, and improved processing methods are devised and tested. Ways 
are sought to increase the use of byproducts. The purpose is to effect maximum 
utilization of agricultural commodities. 


SELECTED EXAMPLES OF RECENT PROGRESS 


1. New technique for production of vitamin A developed.—A new technique 
of mating certain strains of molds has been applied to produce beta-carotene 
in exceptionally large yields. Both grain and oilseed products are required 
for optimum production. Beta-carotene, which is converted in the body to 
vitamin A, finds large uses in mixed feeds and fortified foods to provide both 
vitamin content and yellow color. The carotene produced in the fermentation 
remains in the mold cells and is recovered readily by filtration. It eventually 
is formed in a bright orange cake, which may be used directly as a concen- 
trated source of vitamin A in feeds. A pure crystalline product for food or 
pharmaceutical uses may be obtained by extracting the filter cake with a 
solvent. The cost of producing beta-carotene by the new process is expected 
to be less than half the current price of the synthetic product. Nearly 200 
pure cultures of the necessary molds have been furnished to fermentation and 
chemical companies currently studying this new development. This technique 
results fram application of basic research on molds by the West Virginia Experi- 
ment Station. 

2. Safe drying temperatures determined for artificially drying corn to meet 
industrial needs.—A rapid test method for detecting overheated corn is being 
used profitably by the corn wet milling industry. Cooperative research with the 
Illinois Experiment Station has shown that the maximum safe temperature 
which corn for processing may reach during frying is 130-140° F. Corn har- 
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vested by a picker-sheller, at moisture contents of 20-30 percent, must be dried 
before moving into the grain markets. Artificial drying by hot air is widely used 
on farms and at country elevators. The grain in some cases is heated up to 
200° F. Overheated corn causes serious processing difficulties in industrial wet 
milling. In addition, starch yields are lower and starch quality is lowered by 
inability to free it of protein. 

To reduce the quantity of overheated artifically dried corn coming on the 
market, the corn industries are conducting an educational campaign among 
grain buyers, elevator operators, and farm groups to promote safe drying. Our 
research reports are cited and reprints of articles are widely distributed by the 
Corn Industries Research Foundation and individual companies. A supply of 
suitable raw material for the wet milling industry is necessary if efficient opera- 
tions are to be maintained. Wet milling is the largest single industrial outlet 
for corn—140 million bushels per year. 

3. Navy adopts cotton fabric designed for its personnel.—A lightweight, 
tightly woven cotton fabric has been designed for the Navy for use in summer 
flight uniforms. This fabric is permeable to air but impermeable to water. 
After laboratory and in-service tests indicated the suitability and comfort of the 
fabric, the Department of the Navy conducted large-scale service tests which led 
to its approval for summer flight wear. Adoption by the Department of De- 
fense marks a step forward in meeting the serious competition afforded by 
the synthetic fibers. 

4. New cotton opener-cleaner adopted by textile industry.—Mill reports indi- 
cate the new cotton opener-cleaner developed by the Department operates with 
twice the cleaning efficiency and one-half the fiber loss of conventional equip- 
ment. The opener-cleaner fills an urgent need for greater efficiency and economy 
in processing high-trash content cotton that has been mechanically harvested or 
hand-snapped instead of carefully picked by hand. This is extremely important 
to the industry because of the increasing proportion of cotton now mechanically 
harvested (about 32 percent in 1957) and hand-snapped (about 24 percent in 
1957). The new cleaner is helping greatly the transition to lower cost mechan- 
ized farming. Its adoption will enable mills to use high-trash cottons in prod- 
ucts now requiring the use of higher grades. Seven manufacturers are licensed 
under Department patents to produce the new opener-cleaner. 

5. Improved techniques for producing cotton yarns are widely used by indus- 
try.—Increased processing efficiency and improved yarn uniformity are being 
achieved by the cotton-textile industry through the use of new techniques devel- 
oped by the Department’s pilot plant for the production of carded- and combed- 
cotton rovings. Rovings are small yarn strands drawn out of larger strands of 
fibers in the early stages of yarn manufacture. It is necessary to give the roving 
a certain amount of twist to prevent the fibers from falling apart. The amount 
of twist required is determined by the length, fineness, and the parallelization of 
the fibers, as well as the size of the roving. Department studies have resulted 
in new formulas for applying the twist. The formulas have been incorporated 
into easy-to-use monographs made available to all cotton mills. The widespread 
use of the formulas eliminates previous trial-and-error methods. The formulas 
make certain the selection of the optimum twist required in the spinning process, 
thus contributing to the production of higher quality yarns and to improving 
processing efficiency. 

6. Dimer acid from vegetable oils gains importance as industrial raw mate- 
rial.—Research for 10 years on production and use of dimer acid from soybean 
oil has developed outlets absorbing more than 10 million pounds of vegetable oil 
annually. Dimer acid was recently found to be useful in the manufacture of 
flexible and rigid foams, coatings for concrete, and glass-fiber laminates. The 
wide range of current uses is evidence of the variety of qualities in it. Pre- 
viously known outlets were in the manufacture of paint resins, adhesives, paper 
coating, and sealing compounds for metal, paper, and other containers; in heat- 
stable plastics for die-casting molds, in thickening agents for gelled paints; and 
in compounding of plasticizers, lubricants, insecticides, and emulsifying agents. 
This is an example of how a farm crop, through chemical research, can be made 
and sold competitively on the basis of quality and price. 

7. Wider markets developed for cottonseed meals in mixed feeds.—Cottonseed 
meal, for decades used almost entirely as a cattle and dairy feed, is now being 
used extensively in mixed feeds for poultry and swine. It is estimated that up 
to 500,000 tons have been used for these mixed feeds in some recent years. Cot- 
tonseed processors now advertise special meals made especially for use in mixed 
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feeds for broiler and swine rations. The meals are high in nutritive value and, 
at the levels used, are not toxic to these animals. 

The wider use of cottonseed meal in mixed feeds has been made possible by 
research directed toward protein changes taking place during cottonseed process- 
ing that influence nutritive value. Measurements are available to test process 
control and product for protein quality. The research was conducted in coopera- 
tion with commercial, State, and Federal research groups, and was supported 
in part by fellowships of the National Cottonseed Products Association. 

8. Improved protective coating from tung oil commercialized.—A varnish resin 
that can be used for a wide variety of high-grade, inexpensive coatings can be 
made from tung oil by a newly developed process for which a public service 
patent has been issued. The process is based on finding that the addition of 
relatively small quantities of zinc resinate will permit cooking of the tung oil 
varnishes without gelling. The varnish resin product is so versatile that it can 
be used to prepare coatings ranging from a penetrating floor sealer or metal 
primer to a 4-hour enamel for either exterior or interior use. High viscosity 
with low solids permits the use of very thin films of protective coatings, and re- 
duces costs. The new varnish is excellent for lining metal drums and is used 
commercially for this purpose. Other commercial uses include floor sealing and 
structural steel priming. This development was supported in part by a fellow- 
shop of the Tung Research and Development League. 

9. Quality of frozen foods improved.—Results of 8 years of Department re- 
search designed to determine the quality changes that can result from inadequate 
control of temperature during distribution of frozen foods has been enthusias- 
tically received by all segments of the industry. This classical research has 
produced practical and useful results such as schedules for frozen food handling 
and tests to measure temperature history during distribution. Important 
changes in the processing of peaches and green beans have resulted in marked 
improvement of these products. Perhaps the most significant development is 
the formation of an all-industry task force with membership from the National 
Association of Frozen Food Packers, National Association of Frozen Food Dis- 
tributors, National Association of Refrigerated Warehousemen, American Asso- 
eiation of Railroads, American Truckers Association, National Association of 
Retail Grocers, Department representatives, and others, with the goal of speed- 
ing adoption of these research findings. 

10. Potato flakes now produced commercially.—Potato flakes, a new form 
of dehydrated mashed potatoes developed by Department scientists, are now 
being manufactured commercially. They are marketed in both consumer-size 
packages for home use and large containers for institutional use. Early sales 
indicate good public acceptance. Department research has also resulted in im- 
proved stability of potato granules, another form of dehydrated mashed pota- 
toes, making possible significant economies in packaging and distribution. 
More than 20 million bushels of potatoes will reach consumers as flakes and 
granules this year, and the industry is growing rapidly. 

11. Laboratory scale sugar-beet factory tackles processing problems.—The 
beet-processing laboratory provided by cooperation of the Beet Sugar Develop- 
ment Foundation has already been used to evaluate the processing character- 
istics of beets grown with normal and very high nitrogen fertilization. It was 
shown that, regardless of the processing procedure used, high-nitrogen sugar- 
beet-processing liquors retained more non-sugar-molasses-forming impurities 
than those of normal beets. Excessive nitrogen fertilization can cause needless 
expenditures for fertilizer and at the same time increase undesirable molasses 
formation by more than 50 percent. Information of this nature is essential 
in balancing fertilizer costs and yields in the high quality production of sugar 
and molasses with processing costs so as to obtain maximum profit for both 
farmers and processors. 

12. Conversion of waste feathers now a big business.—The Department process 
for producing a high protein feedstuff from waste feathers has been introduced 
into commercial practice for recovery of over half the feathers (about 75,000 
tons) available at poultry-processing plants. These feathers, once a disposal 
problem, are now an economic asset. Recent contributions to this profitable 
development have been to provide technical information to prospective feather 
processors, and to develop accurate information on the feed value of the processed 
feather meal in order to upgrade its use and increase its market value. Data 
provided on amino acid content and digestibility will encourage greater and more 
efficient utilization of feather meal in livestock feeds. This will help to offset 
processing costs for poultry meat. 
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13. Studies point to improvement of leathers.—Studies of the composition and 
structure of animal hides by Department scientists have uncovered several 
significant structural details in the grain surface. One of these—the demonstra- 
tion of the presence of an elastin network—places new emphasis on elastin as a 
cause of grain defects and suggests several new methods of remedying the 
defects. Grain defects are the major cause of low quality in grain leathers. 
Modification of the elastin network may reduce certain types of defects and may 
even create new grain properties for leather. Improvement in the quality or 
utility of leather is needed to increase the demand for hides which are now a 
surplus agricultural commodity. 

Dr. Irvine. I will be very glad to elaborate on any of the selected 
examples that are given there or answer questions concerning them if 
you wish to ask them. 

Mr. Natcuer. Dr. Irving, I want to thank you for the fine statement 
you made to our committee. 


PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON UTILIZATION 


[ would like to know whether or not at any time you have had the 
pleasure and honor of sitting with the President’s Utilization Com- 
mittee ? 

Dr. Irvine. Was this the President’s Bipartisan Commission you are 
referring to? 

Mr. Narcuer. Yes. 

Dr. Irvine. At the time that this committee was in session, I did 
meet with them periodically, once for a rather long session and I had 
subsequent opportunity to provide information from time to time 
at the request of the committee. I knew the five members of the com- 
mittee well and worked very closely with them during the period 
the committee was in operation. 

Mr. NatcHer. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Marswauyi. Mr. Horan ? 


FUNDS FOR UTILIZATION RESEARCH 


Mr. Horan. These are all direct appropriations before us? 

Dr. Irvine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horan. Do you have any transfers from other Departments? 

Dr. Irvine. No, sir; not in utilization research. 

Mr. Horan. Do you receive any help from industry ? 

Dr. Irvine. We do. We have a number of fellowships supported 
by industry where scientists are working side by side with our folks 
in our laboratories. Their salaries and support are paid for by 
industry. 

Mr. Horan. Do you have any figure on that ? 

Dr. Irvine. I would prefer to supply the figure for the record, Mr. 
Horan, if that is satisfactory. 

Mr. Horan. Yes. 

(The information requested follows :) 


The current estimate of the annual amount which industry contributes in 
support of fellowships at Federal utilization research and development labora- 
tories is approximately $184,000. 

Dr. Irvine. We have in addition to fellowships, other facilities 
and services in kind which are provided by industry. 

_ Mr. Horan. Could we have that total, Mr. Chairman? I think 
it will help us in making up our minds. 
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Mr. Marsuatu. Supply that for the record, please. 

Dr. Irvine. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The current estimate of the annual value of such facilities and services is 
approximately $1,400,000. 

Mr. Horan. I want to also compliment Dr. Irving for this fine 
work here. There is no question but what in the consumption of 
our crops the utilization work you are doing and the work being done 
in the regional laboratories and others is in the long run a very fine 
thing, on I want to compliment you on that. 

Dr. Irvine. Thank you. 


BENEFITS FROM UTILIZATION RESEARCH 


Mr. M :rsHAtu. Dr. Irving, from time to time we have people ask 
us as to how much return the Federal Government receives for the 
money that is spent on these four laboratories. 

Do you have any figures which we could use to explain how much 
money we are getting in return for the money we are spending? 

Dr. Irving. We do not keep a running account of such things, but 
we do have a number of examples which we think are illustrative of 
the value of the laboratories and the work they are doing. 

We attempted recently to evaluate the research efforts of the South- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory in New Orleans in terms of bales 
of cotton used. We concluded, as a result of the research there, that 
at least 800,000 bales of cotton have been maintained in use annually. 

As some of you were perhaps told at the Peoria laboratory when you 
were there, we figure conservatively that as a result of our research 
there have been used at least 500 million bushels of soybeans. 

There are also the benefits from the development of frozen orange 
juice concentrate. On a fresh weight basis, over 5 billion pounds or 
oranges were consumed as frozen concentrated juice in 1957. 

We hesitate to be too dogmatic about these measures of the value 
of our research because it makes a difference, of course, how much 
value you place upon research when there are additional factors 
involved. 

Mr. MarsHat. Those three items alone have more than justified the 
Se Eres which we have spent for the utilization laboratories? 

r. Irvine. If one would put a dollar value on those that I have 
mentioned, it would exceed the total appropriation to utilization re- 
search since the initiation of this work. 


UTILIZATION RESEARCH ON WHEAT AND SMALL GRAINS 


Mr. AnpverseN. Dr. Irving, you mentioned one development relative 
to corn which might help the consumption of corn. 

What are you doing for wheat and small grains? 

Dr. Irvine. Wheat is a difficult problem. We think, though, that 
there is real opportunity in the near future for industrial use of wheat. 
There is a new process known as turbomilling, which makes available 
wheat fractions which have heretofore been unavailable. We feel 
through this process we can get essentially pure starch and protein 
fractions. This should make available relatively inexpensive fractions 
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of wheat for industrial use that have heretofore not been available. 
We are gearing to do these studies at the Northern Laboratory. 

Perhaps, you saw some of that equipment being installed when you 
were out there? 

Mr. Horan. We did. We saw the method of operation and it was 
very interesting. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. Would the possible results, Doctor, of that protein 
experiment we saw conducted make a dent in future production of 
wheat, as far as consumption is concerned ? 

Dr. Irvine. You are talking about the protein experiment? 

Mr. ANnpersEN. The one to which you just referred. 

Dr. Irvine. It is hard to say, Mr. Andersen. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. However, you are going to consume some wheat 
with it; are you not? 

Dr. Irving. Oh, yes; we are going to do that, but it is hard to say 
how much any one discovery such as this is going to contribute, 

Mr. AnbDerson. You think it shows promise? 

Dr. Irvine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marsuatt. I believe we should have submitted for the record— 
because there have been so many inquiries about it—the feasibility of 
converting our grain into fuel uses to replace gasoline and, secondly, 
there has been some comment about the possibility of using our grains 
for insulation material on the order of a building board, and I wish 
you would put something in the record concerning that. 

Dr. Irvine. I shall be glad to do that, in both instances, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

(The information requested follows :) 


AtcoHot FROM GRAIN FOR Moror FUEL 


Research, principally in Federal laboratories, has shown that alcohol is an 
excellent blending component in motor fuel. Alcohol-gasoline blends containing 
10 to 25 percent of alcohol can be used by engines of current model cars and 
ee without loss in general performance, provided the fuel is properly 

lended. 

The relative value of alcohol in motor fuel has decreased year by year as the 
octane number of motor fuel has increased. With most premium motor fuel oc- 
tane numbers now approaching 100, and with the proportion of premium octane 
fuel rapidly increasing, ethyl alcohol in most cases hus little or no premium 
blending value in this application. It is worth still less in diesel-fuel blends 
because of its low octane number and its poor ignitien characteristics. 

The competitive value of ethyl alcohol as a blendiny stock in motor fuel is 
essentially that of butane, which it approaches in road antiknock value. The 
addition of alcohol to motor fuel greatly increases the tendency for vapor lock- 
ing. Butane, the most volatile motor-fuel component, must be reduced pro- 
portionately when alcchol is added, to maintain comparable road performance. 
Thus, from both antiknock and vapor-lock considerations, ethyl alcohol is di- 
rectly competitive with butane, a low-cost motor-fuel component. 

The key problem in this whole question of alcohol for motor fuel is an economic 
one. To produce alcohol competitive with gasoline, grain would have to sell at 
very low prices, depending upon the size, location, and efficiency of the plant. 
Some experts contend that the grain would have to be supplied free to the 
processor. 

For each bushel of grain processed for alcohol there would be recovered 16 
pounds of high protein feed and the impact of this on feed markets would have 
to be taken into account. Since we are using about 60 billion gallons of gaso- 
line per year and grain yields about 2% gallons of alcohol per bushel, it is clear 
that a major program would require very large amounts of grain. 
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BUILDING AND CONTAINER BOARD MATERIALS FROM WHEAT AND CORN 


A large and expanding market exists for board products, such as insulating 
boards and hard (pressed) boards which are being used increasingly for ship- 
ping containers and for house construction. The combined production and con- 
sumption of this material presently approximates 814 million tons per year. If 
house construction practices were modified to use low-density panelboard for 
interior partitions in all new dwellings, and core stock for door and furniture 
needs, an additional market of equal size would be available. Use of products 
derived from wheat and corn as sizing or bonding agents in such products 
would require 10 million bushels of grain for each 1 percent of grain product 
employed. The development of low-cost, water-resistant adhesives from grain 
that will impart added strength and improved properties in this field affords an 
opportunity for the use of sizable amounts of grain. 

Much greater consumption of wheat and corn could be realized through the 
use of grain as harvested or, after a practical chemical or physical modification, 
as particulate matter in the various types of structural and container board. 
The estimated potential annual demands for structural panel board and core 
stocks for all purposes are about 3 billion board feet. If all this were made 
from grain, about 65 million bushels would be required annually. 

Exploratory research now in progress gives promise for significant develop- 
ments in utilizing wheat and corn for these industrial uses, provided ways can be 
found to achieve greater stability and increased durability necessary for specific 
end-uses. Research needs to be done to capitalize further on the known prop- 
erties of grain components, such as the sizing ability of starch and the adhesive 
characteristics of gluten, and to improve these properties by chemical modifica- 


tions, physical treatments, or by blending with additives. Achieving these: 


improved characteristics for grain products will result in enhanced strength and 
performance characteristics of structural materials such as impermeability to 
water and grease and resistance to crush impact and puncture. 

In addition to the basic studies enumerated, the use of wheat or corn as the 
major aggregate material of particle boards will require developmental research 
on chemical treatments and on mechanical processing treatments such as flaking, 
rolling, and expanding in order to provide the board products with required 
strength properties and resistance to moisture, insects, microbial activity and 
burning. 

Mr. MarsHau. All of us want to express our appreciation to you 
for coming before us. We always look forward to your testimony 
because all of us have been very much interested in the laboratory 
work, and in the utilization research which you are carrying on. 


Dr. Irvine. Thank you very much. 


UrTimizaTIoN RESEARCH ON AGRICULTURAL CoMMODITIES UNDER 
Sections 104(a) anp 104(k) or Pustic Law 480 


Mr. MarsHaui. The next item for the consideration of the subcom- 
mittee is that entitled “Utilization of Research on Agricultural Com- 
modities under Section 104(a) of Public Law 480.” 

At this point in the record we shall insert pages 22 through 26 of the 
justifications. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


USE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES FOR THE CONDUCT OF RESEARCH ABROAD UNDER SECTIONS 
104(a) and (kK), OF TITLE I OF PUBLIC LAW 480 


1. Authority.—Beginning in fiscal 1958, the Department, through the Agricul- 
tural Research Service, initiated a program of utilization research abroad 
financed from allocations of foreign currencies arising from the sale of surplus 
agricultural commodities under title I of Public Law 480. This utilization 
research, authorized by section 104(a), of Public Law 480, is expected to lead 
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to the development of new uses for surplus agricultural commodities and to aid 
in the expansion of export markets. 

Public Law 480 was amended June 30, 1958 (Public Law 85-477) by the 
addition of a new subsection 104(k) authorizing the use of foreign currencies 
derived from the sale of surplus agricultural commodities, to the extent appro- 
priated by the Congress, for the conduct of scientific activities abroad. 

The Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1959 (Public Law 85-766), approved 
August 27, 1958, appropriated $5.1 million to the account “Funds Appropriated 
to the President” for use in purchasing foreign currencies to conduct scientific 
activities abroad and to provide translation services as authorized by section 
104(k). Of this appropriation, $3.9 million was earmarked for the conduct 
abroad of farm, forestry, and marketing research by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The funds provided in the 1959 Supplemental Act had not been allocated to 
the Department as of January 15, 1959. However, benefiting from its expe- 
rience in initiating a utilization research program abroad, the Department has 
made preliminary plans for the conduct of farm, forestry, and marketing research 
in foreign countries, and negotiations with qualified foreign institutions will be 
initiated in Chile, Finland, Poland, Yugoslavia, Israel, India, Pakistan, and 
Indonesia shortly after the funds are allocated and apportioned. 

2. Objective—The large number of problems needing solution in the fields 
of utilization, farm, forestry, and marketing research have been increasingly 
evident in recent years. The use of foreign currencies arising from Public 
Law 480 transactions to undertake research beneficial to the United States 
presents an opportunity to take advantage of the skills and facilities of foreign 
research institutions to help solve some of these problems. 

3. Relationship to Regular Research Programs.—All overseas agricultural and 
forestry research financed from foreign currencies under sections 104(a) or (k) 
will supplement and complement that financed by regular dollar appropriations 
available to the Department. ‘The foreign projects will not duplicate or displace 
the domestic scientific research activities of the Department or of its cooperating 
institutions or agencies. 

4. Administration.—The foreign grants and contracts program, an organiza- 
tional unit within the Agricultural Research Service, has been assigned responsi- 
bility for administering and supervising utilization research activities overseas 
financed from currences available to the Department under section 104(a). This 
same unit will also supervise and administer section 104(k) programs abroad 
in the fields of farm, forestry, and marketing research. 

Policy will be developed and broad research program matters will be decided 
by a Policy and Program Development Board consisting of Agricultural Research 
Service’s Director of the foreign grants and contracts program; the Deputy 
Administrators of Farm Research and Utilization Research, Agricultural Re- 
search Service; the Deputy Administrator for Marketing Research, Agricultura} 
Marketing Service; the Assistant Chief of Research, Forest Service; and the 
Deputy Administrator of Foreign Agricultural Service. Research proposals 
from foreign institutions will be reviewed and appraised for technical adequacy 
and benefits to the United States in ARS, AMS, or FS by the research divisions 
concerned with the subject matter of each proposal. The Department’s Central 
Project Office would also be utilized to achieve coordination and avoid duplica- 
tion with research undertaken by the Department in the United States. 

In addition to the Washington staff, a small European regional office in Rome, 
Italy, reports to the Director of the foreign grants and contracts program. This 
Rome office will be responsible for the negotiation and administration of the 
utilization, farm, forestry, and marketing research contracts or grants in the 
several European countries and in Israel. 

Subject to the availability of foreign currencies, it is anticipated that research 
programs under sections 104 (a) and (k) can be negotiated in the Far East and 
in South America. Dependent upon the extent of such programs in these areas, 
consideration may be given to the establishment of a regional office in the Far 
East, and another in South America, with responsibilities in their geographic 
areas similar to those of the Rome office. 

Both grants and contracts will be used as instruments for the activitation and 
control of the projects. Grants will be used particularly for fundamental re- 
search, which by its nature is difficult and sometimes impossible to outline in 
precise contract specifications. Grants might be used, also, in some areas of ap- 
plied research, as indicated by circumstances. Contracts will be used for proj- 
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ects in which the plan of work can be spelled out in detail. Grants or contracts 
will be made fce~ an entire project in 1 year, and provide for its completion up 
to 5 years from the date of the grant or contract. The total cost of the grant or 
contract is obligated at the time it is executed. Actual payments to the con- 
tractor are made in increments determined during negotiation. This procedure 
eee that all projects initiated will be completed without need for additional 
unds. 

5. Criteria.—Research projects to be initiated abroad under section 104 (a) 
and (k) will be those which will benefit American agriculture and forestry. This 
will be the most important criterion in the selection of projects to be financed 
with foreign currencies. The research will be undertaken in institutions having 
highly trained scientific personnel with specialized experience, special techniques, 
suitable facilities, or having available unique environmental conditions or ma- 
terial (such as germ plasm not available in the United States) which would 
enable them to carry out particular research work more rapidly or efficiently 
than can now be done in this country, or to attack problems upon which we have 
been unable to proceed. 

Research will be undertaken in both applied and basic fields. However, in 
light of the character of personnel abroad and their background training and 
expertence, as well as facilities available, it is believed the majority of research 
projects undertaken would be of a fundamental or basic nature. For the most 
part, basic findings developed through the foreign research program could be 
readily applied in this country. 

6. Types of research projects.—Projects which are especially appropriate to 
be undertaken overseas may include, but would not necessarily be limited to the 
following: 


Utilization research 


(a) Fundamental studies (1) to determine the effect on baking quality of 
wheat flour lipids as influenced by wheat variety and conditions of growth, (2) 
on the mild oxidation of cereal grain starches to determine the properties of the 
modified starches of importance to the production and use of this class of 
industrial starches, and (3) on the alte:ation in starches brought about by 
gamma-radiations to provide information needed for treatment of starch-con- 
taining products used industrially or in foods. 

(b) Cotton studies relating to (1) microbial breakdown of natural cotton 
fibers, (2) improvement of flame resistance, special finishing treatments, and 
preparation of new finishing compounds of cotton fibers, (3) crimp in cotton 
fibers and its effect on processing performance and product quality, and (4) the 
development of methods and equipment for counting neps as aids to improving 
cotton textile product quality. 

(c) Wool yarn studies to determine more economical knitting operations and 
improved fabrics. 

(d) Dairy products investigations to differentiate micro-organisms important 
in manufacturing processes; to study transmission and means of minimizing 
transmission of flavor constituents or other biologically active compounds from 
feed to milk; and to study milk composition and the relation of mineral salts in 
evaporation. 

(e) Studies of stability or flavor in processed vegetables and fruits relating 
to (1) use of new and improved stabilizers, (2) chemical changes in carotenoid 
pigments, (3) microbial flora in internal tissues, (4) protective action of sulfur 
dioxide, and (5) studies of composition of dry beans and peas. 

(f) Studies of mechanism of deterioration of leather fibers by chemicals, heat, 
and perspiration to develop more stable tannages. 

(g) Meat studies relating to influence of micro-organisms on flavor develop- 
ment or other changes in dry sausage, pigment formation and color fixation during 
curing of pork and changes occurring in meat fibers when dehydrated by accel- 
erated freeze-drying processes. 

Farm research 

(a) Studies of virus diseases attacking the livestock of European and Asiatic 
regions of potential danger to the United States. 

(b) Studies of foreign plant diseases, such as nematodes, virus diseases and 
certain races of rusts so as to be able to combat them if and when they reach 
the United States. 

(c) Studies of foreign insects which attack weeds which might safely be used 
in tbe United States in the control of undesirable plants. 
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(d) Studies of foreign insect pests that are already present or likely to 
become established in the United States, with emphasis on biological control 
(parasites, predators, and diseases). 

(e) Evaluating and obtaining detailed information on genetic traits of foreign 
breeds of livestock. 

(f) Collecting plants potentially adaptable to industrial and commercial 
utilization in areas not now being surveyed. 

(g) Exploration of various forms of landholdings, rents, and leases used in 
foreign countries and their effects on the economic status of farmers. 

Forestry research 

(a) Evaluation of the physical, mechanical and machining properties of 
BHuropean and Asiatic woods to fill the gaps in a worldwide compilation of wood 
properties of foreign woods of special interest to U.S. industries. 

(b) Laboratory studies on the natural durability of wood species from foreign 
countries of particular concern to American industry. 

(c) Study of forest soil and water conservation in situations comparable to 
conditions in the United States. 

(d) Study of the effects of tree planting on windswept slopes on soil and 
water conservation in snowfall and rainfall areas, respectively. 

(e) Study of the relation of land management practices to permafrost in 
northern forest regions. 

(f) Study of basic principles and methods of control of landslides, snow 
avalanches, and torrents in situations applicable to problems of western United 
States. 

Marketing research 

(a) Study of metabolic products produced by various species of bacteria in 
milk. 

(b) Study of rapid method for determining maturity of fruits. 

(c) Development of sampling procedures and objective methods for use in 
quality grading of grapes for processing. 

(d) Study of dormancy and moisture interrelationships of crop seeds. 

(e) Development of quick tests for the keeping quality of bacon and other 
meats cured by European methods. 

7. Financing.—Foreign currency obligations in 1958 and estimated obligations 
in 1959 and 1960, expressed in dollar equivalents, are as follows: 

| 


Obligations 
(dollar equiv- 





Type of research Actual, 1958 alents) esti Estimated, 
mated, 1959 1960 
TURNING fe a aba eiue daw aeminion $371, 484 | $6, 628,516 | $10, 000, 000 
RE eS Pee ce earns eee eee le Re on Sree Sal } 11, 960, 000 (*) 
TO NN i re ic mmniaee Femi Sean 1 1, 720, 000 (2) 
PIN RR ONE oa ee tee eto | oes eblwadbancuiaaee 1 220, 000 | (2) 
eae Wnt On eed bined ee be BI Boel chews 
NN ici ebax deka eno oe nacaeee 371,484 | 10, 528,516 | 2 10, 000, 000 
| 


! Based on amounts in the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1959, under “Funds Appropriated to the 
President ”’ 
? Estimates for 1960 not yet developed. 


The obligations under sections 104 (a) and (k) cover the cost of the contracts 
or grants made with the foreign research institutions and a small amount for 
travel and expenses of Department of Agriculture technical and supervisory 
personnel, salaries of foreign personnel in foreign regional offices, foreign al- 
lowances of U.S. personnel stationed abroad, and other expenses of foreign 
Offices. 

The salaries and expenses of the program director and his staff located in 
Washington, D.C., salaries of U.S. personnel stationed abroad, and the salaries 
of U.S. personnel engaged in surveys, etc., in foreign countries will be paid from 
the regular appropriations of the departmental agencies concerned with the 
research. 


Mr. MarsHauu. We are glad to have with us at this time Dr. Hil- 
bert, who will make this presentation. 
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We shall be glad to have, Dr. Hilbert, whatever statement you desire 
to present to the committee. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Hitserr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Somewhat more than a year ago we started to develop our plans 
for conducting a foreign research program on the development of 
new and extended uses for agricultural commodities. This program 
was carried out under the authorization of Public Law 480, section 104, 
subsection (a). 

The Bureau of the Budget has allocated somewhat more than $6.6 
million for this program in fiscal year 1959. 

As a first step in the initiation of the program, a survey was made 
of several European countries to survey research potential as well as 
availability of personnel, and in the visits to the various countries we 
were looking for scientists with unusual experience who had new ideas 
or who were taking approaches to problems different than those which 
we were taking, and who had worked or were working on new methods 
or new techniques. 

As a result of that survey, we received more than 300 proposals 
from these foreign research institutes. Those were all screened by our 
research divisions, and of that 300 we are planning to move ahead on 
about 80. We have actually initiated the program. Several months 
ago we negotiated 8 agreements in Great Britain and 3 in Israel. At 
the present time we are negotiating agreements on about 30 other 
projects. 

During the next several months, we expect to negotiate agreements 
on an additional 40 or 50 projects. 


PROJECTS UNDER WAY 


Types of projects on which we have negotiated agreements under 
section 104(a) of Public Law 480 in the field of cotton deal either 
with developing new uses for cotton or lowering the cost of processing 
cotton. 

One agreement has been negotiated on wool, another on leather, and 
another on meat—on the development of a new process for preserving 
meat that is called the accelerated freeze-drying process. 

That is a process which will dry meat in such a way that if it is 
inserted in water it is reconstituted almost immediately, and it has 
an indefinitely long life. 

The work which has been done has been of an applied nature. The 
type of work we are financing is on the fundamental side, to find out 
the changes which are taking place in meat fibers during this process. 

There are two agreements which were negotiated in Great Britain 
on fruits and vegetables and one which covers the whole field of meat, 
dairy, and vegetable products, and involves the development of im- 
proved stabilizers for these types of agricultural commodities. 

In Israel there are three projects which we are financing. One 
involves the development of new uses for cereal starches. Another 
ecncerns the oxidation of cotton to find out what the minimum amount 
of bleaching agent that is necessary to whiten cotton but, at the same 
time, retain its strength. 
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A third is in the field of fruits and vegetables. 

I will be very glad to submit for the record the full titles of these 
11 projects. 

Mr. Marsuatu. We will be glad to have that inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


UTILIZATION RESEARCH ON AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES UNDER SEcTION 104(a) 
or PusBLic Law 480 


APPROVED RESEARCH PROJECTS FOR WHICH GRANTS HAVE BEEN EXECUTED 


United Kingdom 


A fundamental investigation of the causes of warp breakage in the weaving 
of cotton yarns, as a basis for improving quality and reducing costs of pro- 
duction. 

British Cotton Industry Research Association, Shirley Institute, Didsbury, 
Manchester. 

A fundamental study of the microbiological breakdown of natural cotton 
fiber, as a contribution to the better preservation of cotton products. 

British Cotton Industry Research Association, Shirley Institute, Didsbury, 
Manchester. 

An investigation of the distribution of sulfur in wool: Identification and 
characterization of the sulfur-containing compounds present in the wool fiber, 
to provide fundamental information needed in improving the quality and broad- 
ening the uses of wool. 

Wool Industries Research Association, Tonidon, Headingley, Leeds. 

A fundamental study of the mechanism of the deterioration of leather fibers 
by chemicals, sweat, and heat, to obtain information for use in the development 
of more stable tannages that will yield leathers of superior quality. 

British Leather Manufacturers’ Research Association, Milton Park, Egham, 
Surrey. 

A basic investigation of the biochemical and physical changes occurring in 
meat fibers when they are dehydrated by the accelerated freeze-drying process, 
to determine conditions necessary for its commercial acceptance. 

Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, Scientific Adviser’s Division 
(Food), Research Establishment and Experimental Factory, Aberdeen, 
Scotland. 

Elucidation of the protective action of sulfur dioxide in controlling nonenzymic 
browning in dehydrated vegetables, as a basis for the development of processes 
yielding products of greater consumer acceptability. 

Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, Scientific Adviser’s Divi- 
sion (Food), Covent Garden Laboratory, London. 

Investigation of the antioxidant properties of some naturally occurring poly- 
phenolic compounds and their derivatives, in order to develop new or improved 
stabilizers that will preserve the quality and increase the consumer acceptance 
of processed meat, dairy, and vegetable products. 

Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, Scientific Adviser’s Divi- 
sion (Food), Research Establishment and Experimental Factory, Aber- 
deen, Scotland. 

Investigation of the chemical changes in carotenoid pigments during process- 
ing and storage of selected vegetables, and the effects of these changes on 
product stability and flavor. 

Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, Scientific Adviser’s Division 
(Food), Research Establishment and Experimental Factory, Aberdeen, 
Scotland. 


Israel 


Fundamental studies on the mild oxidation of cereal grain starches by hypo- 
chlorite, hypobromite, hypochlorite-bromide mixtures, and other oxidizing 
agents for the determination of reaction mechanisms and the physical and 
chemical properties of the modified starches of importance to the production 
and use of this class of industrial starches. 

Institute for Fibers and Forest Products Research, Jerusalem. 
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A fundamental study of the oxidation of cotton by hypochlorite, hypobromite, 
and other oxidizing agents, to obtain data on the kinetics of the oxidation and 
the changes in physical and chemical properties, as a contribution to improved 
uses for cotton. 

Institute for Fibers and Forest Products Research, Jerusalem. 

Fundamental studies of microbial flora within the tissues of fruits and 
vegetables and their effects on processing and preservation, as a basis for the 
development of products of superior quality. 

Department of Food Technology, Agricultural Research Station of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Rehovot. 


WORK PLANNED UNDER SECTION 104(K) OF PUBLIC LAW 480 


Dr. Hiperr. A program on farm, forestry, and marketing research 
was authorized under Public Law 480 in section 104(k). 

Congress last fall appropriated the dollar equivalent of $3.9 mil- 
lion in foreign currency for the initiation of programs abroad in the 
fields of farm, marketing, and forestry research. Surveys have been 
conducted in several European countries and Far Eastern countries 
and a survey is being conducted in South America at the present time. 

The countries in which money is available at the present time and 
in which we expect to start these programs or negotiate agreements 
in about 3 or 4 months are Egypt, Finland, France, India, Israel, 
Italy, Pakistan, Peru, Poland, Y ugoslavia, Spain, and Turkey. 

The type of research we expect to carry out in these areas is research 
which is of definite value to U.S. agriculture. That is one of our 
criteria. Another is that the work be primarily of a fundamental or a 
basic character, and the third is that the work either supplement or 
complement the work we have underway in the United States, and in 
general be the kind of research that is either impossible to do in the 
United States, or very difficult to carry out. 


RESEARCH ON ANIMAL AND PLANT DISEASES AND PESTS 


For example, in the field of farm research the type of work we 
would finance would be on studies of diseases attacking the live- 
stock in European and Asiatic regions of potential hazard ‘to the live- 
stock of the United States. 

That is the type of problem which is very difficult for us to attack 
in the United States, as, for instance, in the case of rinderpest. Al- 
though we are free under the law to bring the pest into the United 
States to work with it, it is preferable to work with it abroad as 
much as possible. In the case of foot-and-mouth disease, there are 
about eight or nine virus types and subtypes which are known to 

cause the disease. We are working on three of them at our Plum 
Island Laboratory, but are unable to give any attention to the others 
at present. 

Another area is the study of foreign plant diseases such as those 

caused by nematodes, viruses, and certain races of wheat rust so as to 
be able to combat them if and when they reach the United States. 

Another area of study concerns foreign insects which attack weeds 
which might safely be used in the United States in the control of un- 
desirable plants. 

Several months ago Congressman Horan was in touch with the 
Department of Agriculture with reference to the possibility of de- 
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veloping a biological control method for Dalmatian Toad Flax. In 
our most recent survey in Europe we did take that problem up with 
the Polish scientists and Yugoslav scientists, because it is believed that 
Dalmatian Toad Flax’s natural habitat is in those countries. Un- 
fortunately they did not recognize the weed by that name, and we did 
not have a botanical name. Since then we have sent the botanical 
name to Yugoslavian and Polish scientists with the view of initiating 
a project in this problem. 

Still another area involves studies on foreign insect pests that are 
presently here or likely to be established in the United States, with 
emphasis on biological control. 

One type of insect we are particularly interested in is the Khapra 
beetle. That beetle apparently came to the United States several 
years ago either from Pakistan or India. 

Mr. Marsuaty. That is the beetle that they had so much trouble 
with in California and Arizona; is it not? 

Dr. Hirperr. Yes, sir; and in infested wheat flour. We feel that 
in Pakistan and India there are either diseases or predators of Khapra 
beetles which help to keep them under control. 

On the other hand, when that kind of an insect comes here without 
its native control agent, as a disease or a predator, it can develop very 
fast. 

Another one is the European chafer. The European chafer is a 
rather destructive beetle. The beetle itself is not destructive to farm 
crops, but the grub is. The grub attacks the roots of small grains and 
leaves. 

Still another is the gypsy moth. We would like to find biological 
agents for controlling the gypsy moth. 


FOREIGN BREEDS OF LIVESTOCK 


Another important area is that of evaluating and obtaining detailed 
information on genetic traits of foreign breeds of livestock. For 
example, in India there are three well-known breeds of milk cattle 
which can stand up under the hot temperature conditions of India. 
Only one of those strains of cattle has been introduced into the 
United States, and that is the Sindhi. 

We have very few Sindhi cattle in the United States—hardly 
enough of foundation stock to develop large herds. 

For instance, we are interested in obtaining precise nutritional in- 
formation and data on the relationship between feed and milk out- 
put of these cattle, as well as on crosses of these cattle with European 
and American strains of cattle, from the standpoint of developing 
crossbreeds that might be better than our own strains or the Indian 
strains. 

That, in general, gives you a picture of the kind of research program 
that we are planning to carry out in the field of farm research and 
in the area of utilization research. 

Mr. Marsway. Doctor, to what extent will this work teach people 
in other countries to compete with the U.S. agriculture ? 

Dr. Huzeert. I do not think it will. As I indicated, most of the 
work will be mostly of the fundamental or basic type which is badly 
needed in the United States. 
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We have always prided ourselves in the United States on our pre- 
eminence in applying fundamental and basic information. That is 
what we intend to do in this program. We intend to use the funda- 
mental information that is developed abroad and apply it in our own 
laboratories. 


POSSIBILITY OF RESEARCH AT TURRIALBA, COSTA RICA 


Mr. MarsHauty. Do you have any connection with the Turrialba 
station ? 

Dr. Hiteerr. Dr. Shaw is on the board of directors, I believe. 

Mr. Marsnatyu. With reference to the work we are doing here, as 
I understand it, you mentioned that not a contract is in effect with 
Costa Rica. So, undoubtedly the 480 funds would not be used ? 

Dr. Suaw. The Turrialba station gets its funds now by contribu- 
tions from the United States, and the several member countries in 
Central and South America. 

It would seem to be feasible to do some work through this 480 pro- 
gram in Turrialba if we can make the appropriate arrangements. 

In other words, it may be possible for them to use currencies other 
than the Costa Rican funds. 

They do have programs in Chile, in Argentina, and in other coun- 
tries. So, we might be able to work out some agreements with those 
countries whereby they could do research and use funds that were 
available in South America even though we did not have any in Costa 
Rica. 

We are exploring that with them, and we feel that they do have 
good staff members, and if we can make arrangements whereby they 
could supervise some of this research, we would probably get a greater 
benefit out of it. Therefore, that will be explored. 

Mr. MarsHa.u. In many ways we stand to benefit as a result of the 
climate in Costa Rica whereby we could step up a lot of research that 
might be done there, particularly on plant breeding, and things like 
that almost to the extent of getting two experiments in 1 year. 

Dr. SHaw. There are some possibilities of that sort where we could 
have a generation here and a generation there within a single year. 

Mr. MarsHa... I hope that you will be able to work out an arrange- 
ment whereby you can use at that location some of these Public Law 
480 funds. It would seem to me that that would be a most satisfactory 
arrangement as far as the United States is concerned. 

Dr. Suaw. I am going to be in Turrialba for the annual meeting of 
the technical advisory committee on the 10th of March, and I expect 
to explore with the staff the possibilities of some work in this field. 
Mr. Marswatyi. Mr. Andersen, do you have any questions? 


WHEAT RUST CONTROL 


Mr. AnpersEN. Doctor, you mentioned experiments with wheat rust 
control abroad. Where are those experiments being conducted ? 

Dr. Hireerr. The type of work we would do on wheat rust involves, 
perhaps, 10 or 12 different races of wheat rust. We do not have any 
fundamental information on those wheat rusts from the standpoint of 
being able to characterize them quickly if they were ever to happen to 
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appear in the United States, and that is the type of work we were 
planning to finance. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Are you developing them in Puerto Rico by any 
chance ? 

Dr. Hizeert. No, sir; we were thinking of doing that work in either 
Argentina or Chile with the foreign currencies that we might have 
available. 

Dr. Suaw. We do have the experimental program in Puerto Rico 
on our regular funds where we test a great many of the varieties that 
we are developing here. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. That was in the back of my mind, and that is why 
[ asked the question. 

Dr. Suaw. But, as Dr. Hilbert has explained, we would try to find 
the possibility of supplementing the work we are doing here and in 
Puerto Rico. 


RESEARCH ON DAIRYING AND DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Mr. AnperseNn. One further question, Doctor: In your field do you 
have anything of possible benefit to dairying and dairy products? 

Dr. Hizeert. Yes; as a matter of fact I might give you my general 
impression. I think we will have a very strong program in the field 
of cotton, in the field of dairy products, and on many of our other 
commodities, but I have been surprised to find out that there is rela- 
tively little work being done in the field of cereals in foreign coun- 
tries. For example, in England they have the largest textile re- 
search institute in the wor ld—the Shirley Research Institute. They 
have about 500 people working at that institute. On the other hand, 
they have only two relatively small cereal research stations. One 
of them has a staff of about 35 men, and of those 35 men 20 of them 
are doing service work, and the staff of the other laboratory has 
about 15 men. 

We do expect to have projects in those laboratories. 

This list which I have turned over for the record actually does not 
represent very well the balance of our program. These were the first 
projects that we received and screened in the Department. 

However, I can give you an additional list which I think is more 
representative of the kind of work we would be doing. 

Mr. MarsHatu. You may insert into the record at this point what- 
ever additional information you desire along this line. 

Dr. Hizgerr. Very well, sir. 

(The matter referred to "follows :) 


UTILIZATION RESEARCH ON AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES UNDER SECTION 104(a) 
OF PuBLIC LAW 480 


APPROVED RESEARCH PROJECTS FOR WHICH GRANTS OR CONTRACTS HAVE NOT YET 
BEEN EXECUTED 


United Kingdom 
Investigation of the preparation and properties of esters, anhydrides, hydr- 
azides, pseudohalides, fluorides, and related compounds of the phosphonitrilic 
chlorides for use in preparing new products to increase the utilization of cotton. 
Birkbeck College (University of London) 
London, England 
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A fundamental study of the pyrolysis of cotton cellulose to provide information 
needed for improvement of flame-resistant treatments for cotton. 
British Cotton Industry Research Association 
Shirley Institute 
Didsbury, Manchester, England 
Studies of the effects upon baking quality of composition variations in wheat 
flour lipids, as influenced by variety and conditions of growth, as a contribution 
to the expansion of wheat flour utilization. 
British Baking Industries Research Association 
Chorleywood, Herts., England 
Fundamental investigations of the chemical structure of wool-type proteins 
(keratins): A study of the penetration into keratins of charged molecules, to 
gain a knowledge of fiber structure that may lead to improved wool fibers of 
uniformly high quality. 
Wool Industries Research Association 
Torridon, Headingly, Leeds, England 
A study of wool yarn lubrication in relation to knitting action and the appear- 
ance of knitted loops, to provide a basis for development of more economical 
knitting operations and knit wool fabrics of improved quality, thus strengthening 
the competitive position of wool. 
Hosiery and Allied Trades Research Association 
Sherwood Rise, Nottingham, England 
Fundamental studies on the reaction of sucrose with constituents of vegetable 
and animal fats and oils, to produce new and useful compounds having special 
hydrophilic and lipophilic characteristics. 
Tropical Products Institute 
London, England 
Application of paper chromatography and allied techniques to differentiation of 
the microorganisms important in dairy products, in order to obtain data useful in 
the scientific control of manufacturing procedures for producing dairy products 
of improved quality. 
National Institute for Research in Dairying (University of Reading) 
Shinfield, Reading, England 
Investigation of the biochemical properties of pork muscle as they are related 
to pigment formation and color fixation during curing. 
British Food Manufacturing Industries Research Association, Leather- 
head, Surrey, England 
A fundamental investigation of the influence of phytin on the texture of dry 
peas during maturation, as a contribution to expansion of markets for vegetables 
through increased knowledge of the factors influencing quality. 
Fruit and Vegetable Canning and Quick Freezing Research Association, 
Chipping Campden, Glos., England 
Israel 


A fundamental investigation of crimp in cotton fibers and its relationship to 
other fiber properties, as well as its effect on processing performance and 
product quality. 


Institute for Fibers and Forest Products Research, Jerusalem 
Spain 
Development of methods and equipment for determining the irregularity of 
transparency of the card web and for counting of neps, by means of electronic 
devices, as aids to improving product quality in cotton textile operations. 
,atronato “Jan de la Cierva” de Investigacion Tecnica, Delegacion de 
Barcelona, Barcelona 
Determination of the relationship between the cohesion of cotton fibers and 
other physical properties of fibers, rovings, and yarns, as a step in improving 
product quality and processing efficiency. 
Patronato “Jan de la Cierva” de Investigacion Tecnica, Delegacion de 
Barcelona, Barcelona 


Finland 


Fundamental studies of the transmission of flavor constituents and other 
biologically active compounds from the feed of dairy cattle to milk, to obtain 
information useful in the development of means for minimizing such transport. 

Biochemical Institute, Helsinki 
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Fractionation of gelatin and soluble collagen proteins by electro-osmotic and 
ion-exchange techniques, and characterization of the fractions by chemical and 
physico-chemical means, to provide fundamental information that may con- 
tribute to expanded utilization of hides and skins. 

University of Turku, Department of Medical Chemistry, Faculty of Medi- 
cine, Turku 

Investigation of the influence of microorganisms on flavor development and 
other chemical changes in dry sausage, to obtain information useful in pro- 
ducing sausage of improved quality and increased consumer acceptance. 

Research Institute of Meat Technology 
Biochemical and Bacteriological Laboratory 
Hameenlinna 


France 


A fundamental investigation of the physico-chemical alterations brought about 
in starches and their molecular constituents by gamma-radiations, to provide 
information needed for modification of starch properties and for the treatment 
of starch-containing products used industrially or in foods. 

Institut National de la Recherche Agronomique 
Laboratoire de Biochimie et Physico-chime des Cereales 
Paris 

Quantitative estimation of certain phosphorus compounds in flours from 
selected types of wheat, and determination of the effect of phytates on the solu- 
bility of specified proteins important to the quality of flour in baked products. 

Institut National de la Recherche Agronomique 
Laboratoire de Biochimie et Physico-Chimie des Cereales 
Paris 

Investigation of the preparation and properties of alkyl aryl ketones and 
their derivatives from vegetable oils and animal fats, to provide information of 
potential value in increasing utilization of these commodities in such industrial 
products as surface-active agents, lubricants, plasticizers, and fungicides. 

Institut de Recherche pour les Huiles et Oleagineux 
Chemical Laboratory 
Paris 

A fundamental study of the causes and chemical mechanisms of the yellowing 

of certain cotton fabrics during their use. 
Institut Textile de France 
Paris 

Investigations of the antibacterial substances present in milk, to obtain funda- 
mental information about their chemical nature and mode of action on lactic 
acid bacteria used in cheese-making. 

Institut National de la Recherche Agronomique 
Station Centrale de Microbiologie et Recherches Laitieres 
Jouy-en-Josas 

Investigation of the proteolytic activity of crystalline rennin on the individual 
components of casein, to obtain information on the coagulation of milk which 
can be applied to improving cheese manufacturing processes and the quality 
of cheese. 

Institut National de la Recherche Agronomique, Station Centrale de 
Microbilogie et Recherches Laitieres, Jouy-en-Josas. 

Study of the sequence of amino acid building blocks in proteins of wools 
Selectively degraded under controlled acid conditions, to provide new under- 
standing of how chemical structure determines quality differences among wools. 

University de Lille, Faculte de Medecine et de Pharmacie, Lille. 

Investigation of the pigments, lipids, and other constituents of the skin and 
fatty tissues underlying the skin of commercial broiler-type chickens, in relation 
to their influence on consumer acceptability. 

Institut National de la Recherche Agronomique, Centre National de Re- 
cherches Zootechniques, Jouy-en-Josas. 

Investigation of the effect of ionizing radiation on the activity of selected 
microorganisms associated with the spoilage and preservation of processed 
vegetables, to improve the utilization of vegetables. 

Institut National de la Recherche Agronomique, Station de Technologie 
Vegetale, Versailles, 
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Italy 

A study of the effects of temperature and temperature variations encountered 
in transportation and distribution on quality changes in canned concentrated 
eae and apricot purees, as a contribution to expansion of markets for canned 

Ministero dell’Industria e del Commercio, Stazione Sperimentale per I’In- 
dustria delle Conserve Alimentari (Experiment Station for the Food 
Preserving Industries), Parma. 

Investigation of the chemical and physical changes occurring in beef during 
the processing steps involved in canning, in order to obtain basic information that 
ean be applied to improving the quality of canned beef. 

Ministero dell’Industria e del Commercio, Stazione Sperimentale per l’In- 
dustria delle Conserve Alimentari (Experiment Station for the Food 
Preserving Industries), Parma. 

Dr. Hizgerr. These projects actually have been approved and we 
expect to negotiate them within the next several weeks. 

As far as the dairy program is concer ned, I think one of the strongest 
programs will be in this field. The Europeans have been devoting 
a great deal of attention to this area. At the present time we are 
negotiating a grant with Professor Virtanen, who is a Nobel prize win- 
ner, and I believe is the only man who has ever received a Nobel prize 
in the field of agriculture. He expects to have about 10 research men 
working on the chemistry of milk. The chemistry of milk is an ex- 
tremely complex subject. Usually we hear only of the protein and 
the fat and the milk sugar which is in the milk, but actually there 
probably are from 500 to 1,000 different components of milk. He is 
going to study milk from the standpoint of attempting to isolate all 
of these various products, and then relate them back to the feed. As 
you know, the flavor of milk changes from time to time depending 
upon the kind of feed that the cow gets. For instance, in the spring 
time in some parts of the country the milk has strong onion flavor, 
due to the wild onion that the cows are eating. We could not find 
a more qualified man in the world to conduct a research program of 
this complex character than Dr. Virtanen. 

Mr. MarsHati. Mr. Natcher, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Narcner. I have no questions, but I just want to thank the 
doctor for his fine statement. 

Mr. MarsHaty. Dr. Hilbert, we appreciate your testimony before 
this committee. 

Dr. Hinserr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. MarsHatu. We feel that some of this work which is being done 
as a result of Public Law 480 can be very beneficial to the United 
States, and we hope it works out that way. 

Dr. Hireerr. There is not any question about that, Mr. Chairman. 







RESEARCH AT TURRIALBA 


Mr. Marsnartui. Again, I want to restate that I hope Dr. Shaw will 
be able to work something out so that we can carry on some of this 
worthwhile work at Turrialba. In my opinion that is one of the 
greatest experiment stations and laboratories for building relations in 
the Americas of any place that I have had the privilege of observing, 
and I think that institution is doing a wonderful piece of work. I feel 
that our relationship there will be of long-lasting value because all 
of the countries which participate at this station are working together 
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on a common problem, and it has provided a common meeting ground 
which is not existing too well in some of the other fields. 

Dr. SHaw. Yes, sir. I share your views on the value of the program 
there, and I believe that there are many opportunities for that pro- 
gram in Turrialba to lead the way in developing the scientific pro- 
grams in agriculture in all of the South and Central American coun- 
tries. I am sure that the expenditures which the U.S. Government 
is making there now are being very well spent and that we will reap 
many benefits from them. 

I think that they probably can help us in this Public Law 480 pro- 
gram, and we are going to explore it. 

Mr. MarsHaty. I am certainly glad to hear that. 

If there are no further questions, the committee will stand ad- 
journed until Monday. 


Monpay, Marcu 2, 1959. 


COTTON MECHANIZATION AND GINNING RESEARCH 


Mr. Wuirren. The committee will come to order. Gentlemen, we 
have had several requests—including one from the Delta Council in 
my area—with respect to the urgent need for additional research for 
cotton mechanization and gin research. I mentioned that earlier, 
Dr. Shaw. I would like that this information which has been sub- 
mitted to me be included in the record, and we would like to have 
your comments as to what might be done in connection with this 
request. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


REQUEST OF DELTA CoTTON COUNCIL FOR ADDITION AL SUPPORT, COTTON 
MECHANIZATION AND GINNING RESEARCH 


In all that has been written regarding the plight of the cotton industry in 
the United States, two facts are glaringly evident. These facts are that cotton 
production costs must be reduced in order to meet competition pricewise and 
that the quality of the raw fiber must be preserved and improved in order to 
meet competition qualitywise. 

The almost explosive expansion of cotton production outside the United States 
in recent years poses a serious threat to the industry in this country. In most 
foreign countries where expansions have taken place, labor is cheap and 
plentiful. Since labor is neither cheap nor plentiful in the United States, our 
hope for survival depends upon immediate advances in mechanized production 
and processing. 

Revolutionary changes in cotton production since World War II have resulted 
from publicly and privately supported research. Reductions in labor require- 
ments have come about almost entirely through the substitution of machines and 
chemicals for men and animals. Significant progress has been made; however, 
much remains to be done to enable cotton farmers to produce more efficiently 
and economically and thereby to meet competition. Gaps in the cotton mechan- 
ization and ginning programs must be closed as quickly as possible. Practical 
answers to some of these most important problems will greatly improve and 
strengthen the position of the entire cotton industry. Failure to achieve needed 
breakthroughs in production and ginning barriers will mean that cotton produc- 
tion in many parts of the Nation will be a dying industry. 

The research programs in cotton mechanization and ginning have already 
demonstrated that new and improved techniques and machines can be developed. 
Results have made it possible for cotton to fight back successfully on a broad 
front and to hang on tenaciously to a large part of the textile market. There is 
now a pressing need, however, for additional research efforts directed toward 
finding answers to specific problems. The need for these answers is of the 
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utmost urgency, not only to cotton farmers and ginners of the Midsouth area 
but to the entire industry. 

We do not propose here to cover all of the areas of needed research for cotton. 
Rather, it is our purpose to cite several projects dealing with mechanization and 
ginning that in our opinion are of more immediate importance. 

Mechanization research has suffered from lack of facilities for conducting 
basic research and a lack of manpower to do the things which need to be done. 
There has been such a constant and pressing demand for solutions to problems 
associated with the transition to mechanized production that little time has been 
left for research which could result in marked basic improvements in machines 
and methods. Too much of the time of trained engineers has been required 
for routine tasks, such as developing and providing test equipment for conducting 
weed and insect control research programs. 

Three areas of mechanization research demand immediate increased emphasis, 
These areas are (1) machine harvesting, (2) the application of agricultural 
chemicals, and (3) the development of equipment for obtaining more dependable 
stands. 

Both immediate and long-range needs in each of these areas, along with esti- 
mated personnel, facility, and financial requirements, are presented in some 
detail in the following section. Funds needed for the first year amount to 
$213,310. Of this amount, $130,000 is nonrecurring. 

To illustrate the problem in only one of these areas of needed research, field 
losses in machine picked cotton range from 5 percent to more than 15 percent. 
Grade loss due to machine picking usually amounts to one full grade. In addi- 
tion to grade loss, there are wide differences in the characteristics of machine 
harvested material which affect processing and costs. If these losses could be 
reduced by only 50 percent, production costs could be cut at least 3 to 4 cents 
per pound. Also, additional basic knowledge of this kind would greatly improve 
the possibilities for developing a simpler machine which would be better suited 
to smaller farms. 

Ginning is the last operation in cotton production. The cottongrower is as 
much concerned with the ginning operation as he is with those production opera- 
tions directly under his control because, until it is completed, he does not have 
a salable product. 

The ginning research program has made many significant contributions to the 
cotton industry. These contributions, ranging from the development of seed 
cotton drying systems to lint cleaners and automatic samplers, to mention only 
a few, have been of immeasurable value. At the same time, however, we have 
experienced marked changes in harvesting, production, and processing practices 
and these changes have tended to offset some of the gains made through im- 
proved ginning equipment. It should be pointed out, however, that the savings 
of labor afforded through changes in harvesting practices made possible by im- 
provements in ginning have helped to maintain the competitive position of cotton 
while enabling cotton farmers to realize a net return from their operations. 

Although the list of accomplishments resulting from the work of the ginning 
research program is impressive (these are listed in the section on ginning), it 
is a fact that improvements in ginning afforded through research have not kept 
pace with the problems imposed by changes in production, harvesting, and manu- 
facturing practices. Grades of American cotton have continued to decline 
slightly in the light of the increased use of mechanical harvesters of all types. 
Also, changes in spinning mill practices brought on by the increased cost of labor 
used in processing cotton through spinning and weaving have placed further 
burdens upon the requirements for processing at gins. 

Complaints by mills to the effect that modern cottons are not processing 
through their plants satisfactorily have opened the eyes of research workers 
to the role that both mechanization and ginning play in maintaining quality from 
the field to the spinning mill. A closer look at the problem would indicate that 
modern mill requirements are far in excess of those existing prior to World 
War II. This is evidenced by the fact that spindle speeds have been increased 
from some 7,000 r.p.m. to 10,000 or better r.p.m., carding rates have been in- 
creased from 6 pounds per hour to 12 to 15 pounds per hour in commercial 
production, and the competition of rayon has alerted the spinning industry to 
the fact that waste in cotton is a serious loss to them and that blends of syn- 
thetics with cotton make it possible to increase the output of the spinning 
process. 

A list of the broad basic problems requiring solution is set forth in the ac 
companying material. The No. 1: problem demanding expanded work at the 
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Stoneville Cotton Ginning Laboratory covers a specific project for developing 
instruments and controls which will reduce or eliminate the damage now occur- 
ring to cotton during ginning due to overdrying. There is immediate need 
for relief in this field. At the cotton spinner-breeder conference held in Lub- 
bock, Tex., in October of 1958, almost every speaker on the 2-day program em- 
phasized this problem of overdrying. 

The heating system and the power expended for drying and cleaning in the 
early days were so limited that there was very little danger of overdrying. 
Driers of today, however, are equipped with burners of 3 million B.T.U. capacity, 
dual fan systems, etc., and are capable of seriously overdrying cottons. This 
extra drying capacity must be controlled if serious fiber damage is to be avoided. 
The point is that in solving one problem, the development of the drier by the 
Ginning Laboratory has created another. The simple development of the drier 
must be followed by the more complicated development of controls. These 
eontrols need to be much more than the simple thermostats for controlling 
temperature. They will have to sense the moisture of the incoming seed cotton 
and send a signal to regulate temperature and exposure. The lint will then be 
measured for moisture content and a correction signal will change conditions 
to suit. This sounds complicated and it is. A statement describing this prob- 
lem in more detail follows in the section on cotton ginning. 

Also, the Mesilla Park, N. Mex., Laboratory has work in progress on the 
elimination of static electricity in gins and, in addition, development work in 
equipment and techniques for cleaning and ginning mechanically harvested long 
staple cotton. Additional support is needed to strengthen this program so that 
it can be carried to a conclusion at a much faster pace than the present appro- 
priation will afford. The request for additional funds in the amount of $100,000 
annually, beginning in the next fiscal year, is the minimum required to carry 
on badly needed work at the Stoneville, Miss., and Mesilla Park, N. Mex., lab- 
oratories. 

Our total immediate request for increases in funds for vitally important cot- 
ton mechanization and ginning research amounts to $313,310 for the next fiscal 
year. Of this amount, $130,000 is nonrecurring. We believe that this very 
modest increase will pay big dividends to the cotton industry and respectfully 
urge that needed funds be made available. 


FIELD MECHANIZATION RESEARCH 


I. History 

The regional cotton mechanization project was initiated in 1947 under the 
Research and Marketing Act of 1946, which specifically authorized cooperative 
regional research. Several States had begun to study the problem of cotton mech- 
anization prior to this time and when the regional project was initiated, these 
States and others joined the regional project to help solve the complex problems 
on a regional as well as on a local level. Work is carried on in 12 of the States 
in which cotton is grown by the State agricultural experiment stations. In four 
of these States the Agricultural Engineering Research Division, Agricultural 
Research Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, cooperates by supplying per- 
sonnel and equipment. 

The following are the objectives initially set up for this project: 

(a) To obtain research information on ways and means of producing 
cotton mechanically, including all operations required from crop residue 
disposal to crop harvest. 

(b) To secure and make available experimental data on the various prob- 
lems related to the mechanical harvesting of cotton. 

(c) To determine power requirements, selection, and utilization of mechan- 
ical equipment for mechanized cotton production for different areas in the 
Cotton Belt. 


II. Accomplishments and contributions 


With these broad areas of work, this regional project undertook the task of 
improving methods of producing cotton. In 1946, over 200 hours were required 
to produce a bale of cotton, with yields averaging about 250 pounds of lint per 
acre. Today, it requires an average of less than 100 hours to produce a bale, 
and some of our more progressive producers use only 20 to 30 hours per bale. 

The average yield of cotton per acre has increased over 85 percent in the past 
10 years, partly because of the development of new production methods and 
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equipment. Mechanization has enabled some cottongrowers to produce cotton for 
10 cents per pound less than was required in 1946. 
Among the accomplishments of the regional mechanization project which make 
these reductions possible are the following : 
(1) Introduction of new concepts of field layout and water control which 


have permitted more timely and efficient operation of modern production J 
equipment and reduced the problem of erosion. 
(2) Development of improved metering devices and application equipment { 


for applying the new lower-priced liquid fertilizers. 

(3) Development of better applicators for applying granular fertilizers 
at the proper place in seedbeds at planting time. 

(4) Improvements in cotton-planting equipment, including the develop- 
ment of more accurate metering devices, soil-opening attachments, and press 
wheels. 

(5) Development of a new row profile in the subhumid southwestern area 
that has proved to be 90 percent more effective in producing a stand of 
cotton under adverse conditions than the conventional method. 

(6) The design of pre- and post-emergence herbicide application equipment 
which has served as the prototype for all commercial applicators. 

(7) Development of high-speed cultivator sweeps. 

(8) Development of the line diagram method of setting equipment, which 
has simplified and improved the adjustment and operation of multiple-row 
machines. 

(9) Development of flat flame burner to remove weeds from cotton without 
the danger of decreasing yield. 

(10) Designed and developed the basic machine for applying liquid in- 
secticides. Within 3 years after this work was started, ground and airplane 
sprayers were in general use by cotton producers. The development of these 
basic designs subsequently served as prototypes for lower-priced commercial 
equipment. 

(11) The use of shielded wheels and other improvements in ground ma- 
chine applicators proved that the cost of applying insecticides in cotton could 
be cut in half compared with aerial application methods. 

(12) Development of simple and low-cost ground equipment for the 
application of liquid defoliants. 

(18) Development of new concepts in cotton stripper design which has 
proved valuable to manufacturers in improving operating efficiency and 
reducing trash problems. 

(14) From the beginning, engineers assigned to cotton mechanization re- 
search have worked closely with farm machinery manufacturers. In addi- 
tion, these engineers have cooperated with entomologists, weed specialists, 
plant physiologists, agronomists, plant pathologists, soil technologists, and 
others devoted to cotton production research. 

These associations have resulted in substantial contributions to the mechaniza- 
tion of the cotton crop. As a result of mechanization research, farm equipment 
has been modified to meet the needs of cotton producers. All phases of pro- 
duction research have been advanced with the aid of machines designed and con- 
structed by mechanization engineers. 

A few examples of improvements in equipment design and scientific techniques 
resulting from cooperation with these groups follow: 

(a) Developed plot-size applicators for accurately distributing materials 
in liquid and granular fertilizer studies. 

(bv) Designed and developed laboratory equipment for screening herbicides 
and insecticides and testing application equipment used in cotton production. 

(c) Compared different tillage and cultivation methods and tools which 
provided sound information on the most efficient production techniques. 

(d) Developed methods for the multiple use equipment on other crops 
which resulted in lower production costs. 

(e) Combined separate operations which reduced manpower requirements 
and the number of trips through the field. 

(f) Conducted various mechanical harvesting tests as follows: 

» (1) Determined the varieties best suited to mechanical picking. 
(2) Determined plant population ranges most suitable for mechanized 
growing and harvesting. 

(3) Compared the effectiveness of different spindle moistening agents. 

(4) Compared different types of machines and checked the perform- 
ance of improved components and modifications in standard machines. 
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(5) Determined the effect of different types and amounts of grass on 
the grade of lint. 

(6) Compared methods of handling machine-picked seed cotton before 
it reach the gin. 

Il. Problems and research needs 

Cotton production has taken on a new look in the last 12 years. However, 
further reductions in the cost of growing cotton will be necessary if we meet 
successfully the competition from synthetic and foreign-grown lint. Recent im- 
provements in production methods have eliminated or minimized a large number 
of local problems, and today most of our problems are beltwide. The remaining 
problems will be the most difficult ones to answer because of the lack of funda- 
mental knowledge to solve them. 

To obtain this basic research, additional facilities and personnel are neces- 
sary. All of the basic problems needing attention cannot be solved by the 
small group of engineers currently assigned to the work because of the demand 
for solutions to other problems associated with the transition to mechanized 
production. Little time has been left for research which could result in marked 
basic improvements and the development of new concepts in machines and 
methods. Too much of the time of trained engineers has been required for 
routine tasks. 

Three major areas in which the cost of production could be materially re- 
duced in the next 5 years are those of harvesting, the application of agricultural 
chemicals, and in equipment for obtaining more dependable stands. 

(1) Harvesting.— 

(A) The problem : 

Field losses in machine-picked cotton range from 5 percent to more than 
15 percent. Grade loss due to machine picking usually amounts to one 
full grade. In addition to grade loss, there are wide differences in the 
characteristics of the machine-harvested material which affect the proc- 
essing and cost. If these losses could be reduced by only 50 percent, 
production costs could be cut at least 3 to 4 cents per pound. Additional 
basie knowledge of this kind would greatly improve the possibilities for 
developing a simpler machine which would be suited to smaller farms. 

(B) Research needs: 

(1) Field loss: 

(a) Investigate component parts of the harvesting machine to deter- 
mine the causes of field loss. 

(0b) Develop devices for reducing and recovering field losses. 

(c) Determine plant characteristics which contribute to efficient 
machine harvest. 

(d) Determine cultural practices on various soil types which con- 
tribute to the development of plants suitable to machine harvest. 

(2) Quality loss. 

(a) Determine the influence of individual harvester components on 
quality characteristics. 

(b) Improve and simplify component parts of the harvester to reduce 
trash content, to reduce other quality losses, and to produce a more 
uniform product. 

(c) Investigate the relationship of seed cotton moisture (natural or 
added) to fiber properties. 

(d) Find ways of reducing seed cotton moisture during the picking 
or field-handling operation. 

(e) Explore the possibilities of using chemicals applied at harvest 
time to improve harvesting and processing. 

(C) Financial support required for the full program of research on harvesting 

outlined above. 

(1) Facilities, nonrecurring: 2 steel buildings and equip- 

ment to provide laboratory facilities for detailed 


studies of picker components___................ .. $100, 000 

(2) Personnel and operating expenses—recurring : 
Diene SOONER Shai oie ene acs 30, 000 
DUR TE CH RO ia Seis dis Seca pica 60, 000 


(D) Locations: 

It is suggested that this program of research should be done at Stoneville, 
Miss., where the Agricultural Research Service Ginning Laboratory and 
other research facilities are conducive to work with mechanical picking; at 
Lubbock, Tex., which is the center of the area where stripper-type harvesters 
are adaptable; at Clemson, S.C., in an area representative of the Southeast 
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where Agricultural Research Service ginning and spinning laboratories could 
cooperate; and at Tempe, Ariz., at the Agricultural Research Service Cotton 
Research Center where work is needed on both upland and extra long staple 
cotton. Realizing the difficulty of obtaining qualified engineers and the 
necessary facilities in a short period of time, it is suggested that a portion 
of the work be initiated the first year at Stoneville, Miss., and Lubbock, Tex.,, 
as follows: 


(E) Initial costs: 
(1) Nonrecurring: 


Building and equipment at Stoneville, Miss._._-...- $60, 000 
Building and equipment at Lubbock, Tex_-------- 40, 000 

SE oe ae eee ee eee eae eee ieee eas 100, 000 

(2) Recurring: 

Professional engineer at Stoneville__...__._.-..----- 6, 920 
Professional engineer at Lubbock~__--___-------~-. 6, 920 
Scientific aids at Stoneville._..................- 10, 000 
Beentific aida at Laibboeck.:. |... 2. eee de cc ccsn 5, 000 
Supplies and materials, Stoneville__-._------- aac! Sah ee 
Supplies and materials, Lubbock_-_--..-.--------- 4, 000 

ee ee ok en Sa Se ee 3 on Sea 37, 840 


(2) Improvements in the application of agricultural chemicals.— 
(A) The problem: 

Chemicals are used in the production of cotton from seed to harvest. In 
the control of weeds and insects and in defoliation, a wide variety of chemicals 
in different physical forms are demanded. The effectiveness of these chem- 
icals depends upon the correct placement in the soil or on the plant, as well as 
chemical composition. Reliable estimates indicate that only about 15 
percent of the insecticides applied are useful in controlling insects, the other 
85 percent being applied only to assure plant coverage. If this large waste of 
chemicals could be reduced by 50 percent, our cost of insect control and other 
chemical application practices could give a saving of 3 to 4 cents per pound 
of lint. 

(B) Research needs: 

(1) Design equipment to increase the effectiveness of insecticide applica- 
tion for control of boll weevils and other cotton pests. 

(2) Simplify and improve equipment for the application of chemicals for 
weed contro! to extend their practicability in more areas of the Cotton Belt. 

(3) Improve equipment and practices for the application of chemicals 
under adverse late-season conditions of rank plant growth and wet fields. 

(4) Design equipment for the application of new forms of fertilizers, new 
fungicides, growth regulators, and other chemicals. ; 

(C) Financial support required for the full program of research on chemical 
application equipment outlined above. 
(1) Facilities, nonrecurring: Laboratory equipment__------_- $10, 000 
(2) Personnel and operating expenses, recurring_ ~~. --_-- 35, 000 
(D) Locations: 

It is proposed that this work be done at Stoneville, Miss., and Shafter, 
Calif., where effective research teams of engineers, entomologists, and other 
scientists are presently employed. This work could not be fully initiated the 
first year, so an estimate of the first year’s requirements is as follows: 

(E) Initial costs: 5 
(1) Nonrecurring: 


Laboratory equipment at Stoneville, Miss._....... $5, 000 
Laboratory equipment at Shafter, Calif_..._____ 5, 000 

Doren snake sth ele A Re eters: sce 10, 000 

(2) Recurring: 

; Professional engineer at Shafter, Calif. ..._._ __- 6, 920 
Scientific aid at Shafter, Calif............._---. 5, 000 

Scientific aid at Stoneville, Miss____........__-- 5, 000 

Supplies and materials, Stoneville.._ -......--- 6, 000 

Supplies and materials, Shafter. _..........-.--- 4, 000 


Pegi Soc suis tebe ete. a2 tac ees cke 26, 920 
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(3) Equipment for obtaining dependable stands.— 
(A) The problem: 

It is estimated that an average of 25 percent of the cotton acreage is 
replanted each year at costs of $3 to $6 per acre. Failure to get stands is 
often due to the physical condition of the soil created by mechanical prepara- 
tion. More basic research is needed to insure more dependable stands and 
growth conditions for cotton as follows: 

(1) Determine the influences of preparation methods on the physical 
properties of the seedbed (moisture, temperature, soil particle size, 
compaction, etc.) as they affect seed germination and plant growth. 

(2) Design equipment and cultural practices to produce the optimum 
physical conditions for the plant in various soils throughout the growing 
season. 

(B) Financial support required for the full program of research on equipment 
for obtaining more dependable stands: 

(1) Facilities, nonrecurring: Laboratory equipment_----_-- . $40, 000 

(2) Personnel and operating expenses, recurring-_-__.----- 60, 000 

(C) Locations: 

It is felt that this work should be done in four major geographic areas— 
at North Carolina State College or Clemson College in the Southeast, Stone- 
ville, Miss., in the Midsouth, Lubbock, Tex., in the Southwest, and Shafter, 
Calif., in the Far West. It is recommended that the initial phases of this 
work be initiated in North Carolina or South Carolina in the Southeast, 
and at Shafter, Calif., in the Far West as follows: 

(D) Initial costs: 
(1) Nonrecurring: 


Laboratory equipment at Shafter, Calif......_..__ $10, 000 
Laboratory equipment in the Southeast__-_------- 10, 000 

it neti inci eichenh indtin bee aban aaa --=2— my 000 

(2) Recurring: 

Professional engineer in the Southeast__________- 7, 510 
Scientific aid in the Southeast____..._.._------- 4, 090 
Supplies and materials, Shafter____..---_------- 3, 000 
Supplies and materials, Southeast_-_---------- on 4, 000 

Oo ae ae ae ae eS mpi 18, 550 


(4) Summary of cost estimates for beltwide program.— 
(A) Needs for the complete program of research: 
(1) Nonrecurring: 


SEMERME eee th ea te to come $100, 000 
Chemical application equipment-_-__-__..-_------ 10, 000 
Equipment for dependable stands_---_----------- 40, 000 

1c GUM. <5 Ble hug ace ts ne ne eons eee 150, 000 

(2) Recurring: 

wrorvemdee:.. 2. =. 55025 iS Cee ese eewa dese 90, 000 
Chemical application equipment-_-_..-.-.------- 35, 000 
Equipment for dependable stands_-_..-..------- 60, 000 

Onc kes ccncnundesducwaveehee eeieumyied 185, 000 


(B) Immediate needs for initiation of first year increment of this research: 
(1) Nonrecurring: 


Piervemeng wee. occ lade se ele ek $100, 000 
Chemical application equipment-_-__....-.------- 10, 000 
Equipment for dependable stands. _-_..-..------ 20, 000 

TONG 2s oe te elt eae ee tia 130, 000 

(2) Recurring: 

HMarvestitie. =. oo 2.3 <secwe (irda ea eke ae ts a ae $37, 840 
Chemical application equipment__--_--------_-- 26, 920 
Equipment for dependable stands_.-_--.-.-.-.--- 18, 550 

WOR wane o.ctes ad dadee eee caddnan acca 83, 310 





(3). TOCA NOSUA MIN VOOR ena cue cenmepeeeucaueaus 213, 310 
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COTTON GINNING RESEARCH 
I. History 

Ginning is the last operation in cotton production. The cottongrower is as 
much concerned with the ginning operation as he is with those production 
operations directly under his control because, until it is completed, he does not 
have a salable product. The cotton fiber remains his property throughout the 
ginning processes and until the bale is sold. 

The beginning of cotton ginning research by the Department of Agriculture 
dates back to 1926 when the cottongrowers in the delta of Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi, through their requests, made it possible for agricultural engineers to study 
the effects of ginning on the quality of the cotton produced in that area and its 
ultimate value in spinning. The early studies showed conclusively that much 
of the rough preparation, for which the price of cotton was discounted heavily, 
was due to the damp condition in which the cotton was harvested and brought 
to the gins. The development of the seed cotton drier for conditioning this 
cotton to make it suitable for ginning resulted from this first work, and the 
use of this equipment has expanded until in recent years most of the active 
gins in the States include drying systems which have resulted in the almost 
complete elimination of rough preparation and the associated price penalties 
which this type of cotton carries. 

The successful work in connection with artificially drying seed cotton in the 
reduction of rough preparation resulted in the establishment of the first U.S. 
Cotton Ginning Laboratory at Stoneville, Miss., in 1930. This laboratory was 
built on land dedicated for that purpose by the State of Mississippi to the 
Federal Government and which provided a location adjacent to the Delta 
sranch Experiment Station of Mississippi State College where other phases 
of cotton production research were being carried on. From the very beginning, 
these two operations were closely coordinated to provide across-the-board 
information on the effects of production and harvesting practices on ginning 
and in turn the ginning practices on the spinning qualities of the cotton 
produced. 

The establishment of the second Federal Cotton Ginning Laboratory at 
Mesilla Park, N. Mex., occurred in 1950. This second laboratory was also lo- 
cated adjacent to a college campus with cotton experiment activities, where 
the staffs of the respective establishments could work together in solving cotton 
problems. The third Federal Ginning Laboratory established «vas built at 
Clemson, §8.C., in 1955 on land owned by the Federal Government adjacent to 
Clemson Agricultural College, where again the coordinated program could be 
followed. Each of the three locations was selected with a view to working 
with problems peculiar to different regions of the Cotton Belt. The oldest and 
largest laboratory at Stoneville is headquarters for ginning research in the 
Midsouth. The laboratory at Mesilla Park, N. Mex., serves the irrigated areas 
of the West and Southwest, and the one at Clemson serves the Southeast. 
Each of the laboratories is equipped with representative types of ginning ma- 
chinery suitable to the region in which the laboratory is located. The labora- 
tory equipment also includes bench model saw ginning units, roller ginning units, 
and fiber study facilities. Conditions normally found at commercial gins are 
reproduced in the laboratories but variations are included for test purposes. 

Shop facilities are available to laboratory engineers to construct experimen- 
tal machines and equipment. Inventions are fully published and they are 
usually registered as public patents for the benefit of the cotton industry. 

Changes in ginning requirements that have occurred since about 1930, which 
was the year public research in cotton ginning really began, have been more 
numerous and far reaching than those that occurred in the preceding 100 years. 
To solve the problems arising from these changes, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture still maintains and operates the three cotton ginning research labora- 
tories which are part of the Agricultural Engineering Division of the Agricul- 
tural Research Service. The laboratories were established by special acts of 
Congress following the initial establishment of the Cotton Ginning Laboratory 
at Stoneville, which authorized cotton ginning investigations. 


. 
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II, Achievements and contributions 
The laboratories have made many significant contributions to the cotton indus- 





3 as try. A partial listing of Ginning Laboratory machinery developments includes 

tion (1) The seed cotton drier for conditioning seed cotton for optimum 

not cleaning and ginning. 

the (2) Standardization of saw gins, comprising such items as roll-box shape, 
saw-tooth size and shape, and saw speed for smoother ginning of cotton 

cure with a minimum of fiber damage. 

eo (3) Standard density presses for packaging the bale in one operation to 

tie densities suitable for carload shipment and for export. 


(4) A seed cotton feed control device for improving the cleaning effective- 


to chokages from overfeeding of equipment. 


ar ness of equipment within gin plants and for prevention of downtime due 
ught a . : ee * 
this (d) Green boll and rock traps for the effective removal of green bolls 
the from stripped cotton and rocks and other foreign material of a heavy nature 
tive as a fire prevention feature. 
nost (6) A special device for the removal of sticks and green leaf from mechan- 
Ities ically stripped and mechanically picked cotton, 
: (7) A cone Rembert fan for efficient handling of seed cotton from trailer 
the to cotton house without damage to fiber or seed. 
US. (8) An automatic lint sampler for taking samples without disturbing the 
was | bale covering. 
the | (9) A lint cleaner suitable for gin capacity for the removal of fine trash 
elta | and motes. 
1ases (10) A continuous moisture-measuring device. 
ning, (11) Small pipe systems for handling seed with less power and operating 
oard | troubles. 
ning (12) Trash handling and collecting systems for the elimination of dust 
»tton hazards connected with gins. 
(13) A lint-handling system for roller gins which reduces labor consider- 
vy at ably and which provides for cleaner, more acceptable lint. 
‘0 lo (14) A seed drier-cleaner to condition planting seed for storage and for the 
“here prevention of losses in germination and buildup of free fatty acid. 
otton (15) An improved moting system for saw gins which greatly improves the 
it at cleaning accomplished within the gin stand. 
nt to (16) Straight-blade fan specifications and service requirements for 100 
id be percent kill of pink bollworms in gin and oil mill waste. 
rking (17) An improved roller gin with capacity comparable to that of saw gins 
- and for handling extra long staple cotton. 
1 the (18) A recently improved saw gin with considerable capacity increase over 
areas current standard models and others too numerous to list here. 
east. | Studies carried out at the ginning laboratories which have yielded information 
, ma- on important phases of ginning but not directly resulting in machinery develop- 
bora- ments include the following : 
units, | (1) Basic gin stand operation and maintenance requirements such as roll 
s are | density, saw-tooth shape, speed, ete. Filing requirements for saws and gen- 
OSes. eral maintenance items pertaining to loose roll operation which has effects on 
imen- | fiber qualities. 
> are | (2) Optimum moisture content for most efficient ginning, cleaning, pack- 
aging, and storage. 
vhich (3) Power requirements for ginning, conveying, packaging, and informa- 
more | tion to improve the efficiency of operation within the plant. 
years. (4) Information on material handling as to conveying requirements with 
‘Agri- respect to air volumes, velocities, speeds of conveyors, ete. ; 
bora- (5) Packaging studies with regard to efficiency of bale covering materials, 
ricul- ties, package size, handling efficiency, etc. 
ots of (6) Efficient combinations and sequences of drying, cleaning, and lint 
atory cleaning for various types of harvesting. These studies, conducted with 


commercially available types of equipment, have been invaluable to ginners 
and in turn to farmers in holding cost of ginning to a minimum while pro- 
viding for the most efficient service possible. 
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(7) Studies of efficient arrangements of machinery within the ginhouse 
to provide for access to machinery and in turn more effective use of the 
equipment within the plant. 

(8) Effects of cotton varietal differences on ginning resulting in improved 
fiber quality. 

(9) Relationship of picker-harvesting practices to ginning requirements; 
such things as the effect of time of day of harvest on moisture content and 
the optimum amounts of moisture which should be applied to the spindles, 

A list of the public service patents obtained by the several ginning laboratories 
on processes used in gins reads as follows: 





Number Date granted 








nen SUN NE CTI CIRNIIIEN 3 oo oo nib oeeenie babwkedatuakebeene 1, 695, 991 | Dec. 18, 1928 
Process and apparatus for drying seed cotton. --...-...-...-...-.....-..----- 1, 707,929 | Apr. 2, 1929 
Seed eotton drying apparatus  _..-...-. Libbwites abeaee wand nebataeateaeeel 1, 707, 930 Do. 

Process and method for ginning cotton with airblast gins. . .............._-. 1, 827, 183 | Oct. 13, 1931 
SRE CON ae OR AUIS os ick ciccaweeewanedhbndendosnscbaeeusens 1, 871,773 | Aug. 16, 1932 
Fractionation device and method for employing thesame  _-.........-.-.-. 2, 002, 974 | May 28, 1935 
Device for culling and grading seed cotton_..........-...........------.----- 2, 045.064 | June 23, 1936 
Apparatus for drying seed cotton._..-- Sie ene te mauN janes i Seege cena 2, 078, 309 | Apr. 27, 1937 


, 155,893 | May 2, 1939 
, 173.071 | Sept. 12, 1939 
y , OF Feb, 6, 1940 
. 196,613 | Apr. 9, 1940 
, 225.397 | Dec. 17, 1940 


ne IRI TI on cen emenuswdcnnscussancnedbewusbaecehwee 
ee OE se oS anh ae emen sean nce eukeeemunnes 
RS a ee 
Apparatus for determining the percentage, by weight, of linters on cottonseed. 
SE NGS bap toadeelianinsssonadecuuncbdateevanbathinkvensnabntesmeenbuee 


to toto to 
— 
o 
= 









ee chances chdnsmdecsasieesemanat 2, 264,910 | Dec. 2, 1941 
th ee Sots een ae see Sahnoen Seek MNObeiede se 2. 339, 394 | Jan. 18, 1944 
rr ir PL. Wi ocascsnedeuaseusscnebsoendunseulens 2, 365, 496 | Dec. 19, 1944 
DURAN Jog See? Se ae as ei eweamaeeeeed 2, 569, 501 | Oct. 2, 1951 
Stick remover for seed cotton extracting machines--_............-.-.-.-.---- 2, 580,451 | Jan, 1, 1952 
Cotton gin cleaner (Recipro) _----...--------- eg hioa eateries Po apetantk ale 2, 634,461 | Apr. 14, 1953 
enn DTI ROUII cnn liunintinet cassecadechimewekweds 2, 651,812 | Sept. 15, 1953 
Methods and apparatus for treating cottonseed _...........-.-.-.---.-------- 2, 735, 226 | Feb. 21, 1956 
Methods of moisture restoration to cotton. ..............-....------.---..-.. 2, 747, 234 | May 29, 1956 
Apparatus for the restoration of moisture to the fibers of seed cotton ois 2, 764,013 | Sept. 25, 1956 
eee PRN RINNE 5 to oo eulinpanecticett Vediniecdseseeobacsenanpensann 2, 836,856 | June 3, 1955 
nL NN SD od. el cane hace eneeeadenens dence wuaieten 2, 812, 555 | Nov. 12, 1957 





These public service patents on basic items of equipment serve to keep the fleld 
open to all manufacturing concerns, thereby enabling them to provide the benefits 
of the improvements afforded by the equipment to ginners at a minimum cost. 

Several of the developments and improvements listed above have been of major 
importance to cotton producers in increasing the income derived from the sale 
of their cotton. Three of these improvements and their contribution to the 
monetary gain of the producer are listed below as examples: 

(A) The expanded use of the seed cotton drying processes, the first development 
of the laboratory, has resulted in the almost complete elimination of penalties 
for rough preparation bales. The number of bales so penalized in the early 
thirties amounted to more than 10 percent of the crop produced in the alluvial 
valley. These penalties amounted to a reduction in value of one grade which, 
on today’s market, would amount to approximately $15 per bale—a very con- 
servative figure—on the 10 percent of the crop so affected. The reduction of 
9 percent—from 10 percent to 1 percent—amounts to the improvement of 1 
grade on 9 percent of 3 million bales produced in this area. This development 
is therefore worth some $4 million annually to the cotton producers of the Mid- 
south area alone. 

(B) The lint cleaner developed at the Stoneville Ginning Laboratory, and on 
which a public patent was obtained, is responsible for improvement in the grade 
of cotton to the extent of two-thirds of a grade. Commercial models of this de 
velopment are now used on almost the entire crop produced in the United States. 
We may safely assume a $10-per-bale increase due to the grade improvement 
afforded by lint cleaning, and when we apply it to the 12-million-bale crop annually 
produced, we arrive at a figure of $120 million annually. This development is 
also credited with making the use of mechanical harvesting economically feasible, 
thereby releasing labor to industry while allowing the reduction of labor and 
labor cost requirements in cotton production and helping to keep the industry 
competitive. 

(C) The collective improvements made in saw gins through the development of 
the recipro-cleaner, the information developed on the effects of roll box shapes, 
saw speeds, etc., on the value of cotton have collectively resulted in the improve- 
ment in grade produced by saw gins of approximately one-half grade. These 
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improvements are in widespread use and it is estimated that two-thirds of the 
annual crop is now processed on equipment incorporating the improvements. 
This one-half grade improvement on 8 million bales of cotton is worth approxi- 
mately $56 million annually. 

Perhaps it seems strange that with improvements like these listed the overall 
average of the grades of cotton produced in the United States has not improved 
over the years. The fact is that changes in harvesting and production practices 
have more than offset the gains made through improved ginning equipment and 
perhaps the increased values should be considered as losses which have been 
prevented through developments rather than in improved revenues to the producer. 
However, it should be pointed out that the saving of labor afforded through 
changes in harvesting practices made possible by improvements in ginning have 
tended to help maintain the competitive position of cotton while enabling the 
producer to realize a net return from his operation. 

Impressive as the foregoing list of accomplishments would appear, it is a fact 
that the improvements in ginning afforded through research have not kept pace 
with the problems imposed by changes in production and harvesting practices, as 
evidenced by the following: 

Grades of American cotton have continued to decline slightly in light of the 
increased use of mechanical harvesters of all types. Also, changes in spinning 
mill practices brought on by increased cost of labor used in processing cotton 
through spinning and weaving has further placed burdens upon the requirements 
for processing at gins. Complaints by mills to the effect that modern cottons are 
not processing through their plants satisfactorily have opened the eyes of 
researchers to the role the gin plays in maintaining quality from the field to the 
spinning mill. <A closer look at the problem would indicate that modern mill 
requirements are far in excess of those existing prior to World War II. This is 
evidenced by the fact that spindle speeds have been increased from some 7.000 to 
10,000 or better revolutions per minute, carding rates have been increased from 
some 6 pounds per hour to 12-15 pounds per hour in commercial production and 
the competition of rayon has alerted the spinning industry to the fact that waste 
in cotton is a serious loss to them and that blends of synthetics with cotton make 
it possible to increase the output of the spinning process. Progress has been made 
in developing improved varieties which are stronger and which possess other 
properties such as less short fiber, earlier maturing varieties which to some 
extent eliminate field damage, and other improvements in fiber properties which 
must be maintained through improved ginning practices. 


III. Problems in ginning 


A list of the broad basic problems requiring solution in the spinning field is even 
more impressive than the list of accomplishments afforded by past research in 
that field. A listing of the broad problems that require solution is as follows: 

(1) A complete moisture-control system for cotton gins which would re- 
quire drying and/or add moisture to provide for processing under optimum 
moisture conditions during all phases of ginning. 

(2) New designs of gins which would provide for separation of seed and 
fiber without fiber damage, such as the elimination of nepping and fiber 
breakage within the ginning unit. 

(3) New designs of seed cotton cleaning machinery which would more 
efficiently remove all types of foreign matter without damaging the fiber. 

(4) More complete automation of the ginning process which could reduce 
cost of ginning through reduction in labor requirements for operating equip- 
ment. 

(5) A study of existing equipment and methods used with a view toward 
simpl fication of equipment requirements in overhead cost. 

(6) A basic study of the forces involved in handling, cleaning, and ginning 
to provide information on the sources of fiber damage and means for 
improvement. 

(7) A basic study of methods used to evaluate the effect of ginning on fiber 
quality so that progress in machinery development can be accurately meas- 
ured. 

(8) Additional work should be done toward development of a completely 
satisfactory packaging and sampling system for gins. 

(9) Further work on storage needed to enable gins to operate for longer 
periods at lower overhead cost. 

(10) Additional basic work on lint cleaning which would provide informa- 
tion for improvement or redesign of equipment to improve cleaning and to 
reduce fiber damage. 


33913—59—pt. 2-23 
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IV. Major problems requiring immediate attention 

The 10 broad fields listed above cover the entire ginning process and it may 
seem strange that this should be so since the list of accomplishments includes 
most of the same items. The fact is that in 1930 there was so little known 
about ginning from a technical standpoint that it was relatively easy to show 
progress on projects which were primarily of an applied research nature. The 
development of the seed cotton drier illustrates the point in question. In 192b, 
there were no arificial driers available for use at cotton gins. Applications of 
known principles of heated air drying were quickly converted to workable 
models suitable for handling the damp, green cottons of that day. The heating 
system and the power expended for drying and cleaning in the early days were 
so limited that there was very little danger of overdrying. The driers of today, 
nowever, are equipped with burners of 3 million B.t.u capacity, dual fan sys- 
tems, ete., and are capable of seriously overdrying cottons. This extra drying 
capacity must be controlled if serious fiber damage is to be avoided. The point 
is that in solving one problem the development of the drier by the ginning 
laboratory has created another. The simple development of the drier must 
be followed by the more complicated development of controls. These controls 
need to be much more than the simple thermostats for controlling temperatures. 
They will have to sense the moisture content of the incoming seed cotton and 
send a signal to regulate temperature and exposure. The lint will then be 
measured for moisture content and a correction signal will change conditions to 
suit. This sounds complicated and it is. A statement of the problem is as 
follows: 

According to figures compiled by the USDA, 5,804 of the 6,836 cotton gins, or 
85 percent, operating during the 1956-57 season were equipped with one or 
more seed cotton driers. The data are not available but it is safe to assume 
that at least 95 percent of the crop is ginned on plants equipped with one or 
more driers. Not a single one of these driers is equipped with controls to pre 
vent fiber damage. Such controls do not exist. 

Tests made over a period of years at the ginning laboratories and other 
research agencies have established the lint moisture content range for mini- 
mizing fiber damage during the ginning processes. With this range established, 
the next logical step is the development of controls which would enable the ginner 
to maintain a desirable moisture content in the lint. 

Quite a bit of work has been done on this problem. The Research Depart- 
ment of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. has abandoned an effort to adapt 
control equipment to regulate cotton driers after about 2 years’ work in coopera- 
tion with the Ginning Laboratories. The Ginning Laboratories, however, have 
continued this work under a line project (AE-cl-15, Determination of Moisture 
Control for Optimum Gin House Operation). The results of tests made during 
the past fiscal year seem to indicate a successful approach is being made to the 
problem. For the first time, it was possible to continuously measure and record 
the moisture content of the lint as it was being ginned. The principle used seems 
to have considerable merit, although a number of improvements and refinements 
are necessary. The next step is to utilize the moisture-measuring device to con- 
trol the amount of drying. 

Sufficient preliminary work has been done to indicate that a different type 
of heater and drier is needed. The heaters now used will not operate over the 
sufficiently wide range necessary for a controlled drying system. The drier isa 
large and bulky piece of equipment. Consequently, it heats and cools rather 
slowly. With present equipment, one or two bales can be ginned before extreme 
changes can be made in drying temperature. The seed cotton grouping program 
was initiated as a stopgap measure to reduce fiber damage in bales of different 
moisture contents because the amount of drying could not change rapidly be- 
tween bales. 

Considerable research is needed to determine physical and chemical changes 
brought about in a cotton fiber by alternately drying and adding moisture. In 
the meantime, it is sufficient to know that low moisture content fiber is dam- 
aged in various ginning operations and probably in spinning. 

Estimates are not available as to how much the U.S. cotton crop is damaged 
due to*overdrying, but it is consensus of many that it would amount to millions 
of dollars. Low lint moisture content is considered by many to be the under- 
lying cause of much of the difficulty experienced in spinning and weaving. Re- 
search by USDA and the Textile Research Institute substantiates this. 
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Due to the fundamenta! importance of this problem, it is felt that a solution 
is long overdue. <A preliminary study indicates that the best approach to an 
early solution to the problem would be to utilize the knowledge which has been 
accumulated on the subject by assisting USDA in speeding up development and 
testing of (1) moisture-measuring equipment, (2) a cotton drier which would 
respond quickly to change in temperature and/or exposure, and (3) a suitable 
drier burner. 

Best preliminary estimates for completing the development and testing the 
components of a controlied drying system are 2s follows: 

(1) Drier control system : 3 years at $15,000 per year. 
(2) Drier: 2 years at $12,000 per year. 
(3) Drier burner: 1 year at $10,000. 

It is always hazardous to predict the outcome of research; but, starting from 
where the USDA is at the present time, it appears that a workable controlled 
drying system could be available to the industry in 38 years. 


V. Other important problems 

Other specific problems on which work should be done in the near future are 
covered in the group of project proposis submitted by the Ginning Laboratory 
staff and other interested parties to the Cotton and Cottonseed Marketing and 
Research Advisory Committee, a copy of which follows: 

Vachine requirements (estimated $30,000 per year for 3 years) .—Bstablish- 
ing minimuin machine requirements for optimum seed cotton drying, cleaning, 
and ginning processes and lint cleaning in meeting special end-use requirements 
for the fiber would result in increased returns to the producer, ginner, and 
spinner. Research should be initiated to determine efficiency and limitations of 
machines individually and in sequence arrangement as a guide in eliminating 
the possibility of the fiber damage. 

The need for this research has been brought about largely by changes in 
harvesting practices. The moisture and trash content of seed cotton brought 
to gins has increased and more and more machines have been developed and 
used for drying and cleaning the cotton to obtain good grades. These changes 
have progressed to the extent that many cotton mill officials believe that the 
end-use values of the fiber are being impaired by overdrying and overmachining. 

The proposed work would be in the applied research category and would 
consist of tests in which cotton would be subjected to the action of individual 
machines and combinations of machines at various levels of moisture and the 
ensuing fiber studied in relation to fiber quality and end-use values as shown 
by spinning, weaving, and finishing tests. From the information obtained, it 
would be possible for manufacturers to provide equipment which would subject 
the cotton to optimum drying and cleaning. The findings would in time increase 
returns to the producers, ginners, and textile industries. 

Npecial treatments for seed cotton (estimated $10,000 per year for 3 years) .— 
Subfecting seed cotton to conditions such as low temperature, intense radiant 
heat and ultrasonic vibration reduces the strength of attachment of the fiber 
and seed and might have an application in improving quality and reducing the 
power and machinery requirements in ginning. Studies should be initiated in 
applying these treatments and in determining their limitation. 

The optimum moisture content of seed cotton for cleaning is lower than for 
Other operations in ginning. Consequently, drying is an aid to cleaning lint, 
as low moisture cotton fiber is brittle and more easily broken than when it has a 
normal moisture content. Reducing the strength of attachment of the fiber and 
seed might not only reduce power and machinery requirements but also facilitate 
the use of equipment in ginning which would not break the fiber. 

Instrumentation for automation (estimated $30,000 per year for 3 years) — 
Instruments for automatically controlling the feeding of seed cotton into the 
ginning system, drying, conditioning, cleaning, ginning, and packaging would 
facilitate automation with associated reduction in labor requirements and help 
to maintain inherent fiber properties. There is a real need for strengthening 
basic and applied research in developing instruments for use on machinery such 
as cleaners which, if improperly used, can damage the fiber. Adequate instru- 
ments, combined with controls, will be a major step in obtaining automation. 

In a modern gin plant the pace is too fast and the equipment too elaborate 
and complicated for the ginner to personally determine the condition of each 
load of cotton and adjust the machinery accordingly. He must rely upon iustru- 
ments and controls. 
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Measurement of cotton quality at gins (estimated $20,000 per year for 3 
years).—Developing production line application of instruments for use in con- 
nection with automatic samplers in determining fiber fineness, fiber maturity, 
moisture content, and percent of fibers less than one-half inch in length would 
greatly aid the ginner in meeting end-use fiber requirements. The use of automa- 
tic samplers at gins is increasing and research is needed for effective use of 
these devices by ginners. 

More and more cotton is being handled directly from country points to cotton 
mills, stimulated by farmers’ cooperatives and other producer groups and by 
mill buyers. ‘This trend is placing the ginner in a strategic position as to meet- 
ing end-use value of the fiber and more in the firing line between the mill and the 
producer. 

Fiber breakage (estimated $20,000 per year for 3 years).—Determining how 
fiber breakage occurs in ginning and associated operations and what machine is 
the major offender would result in improvement in machine design and a reduc- 
tion in fiber damage. Short fiber from breakage adversely affects the price the 
farmer receives for the lint and spinning operations. Research in the problem 
area should be initiated immediately because of the importance of maintaining 
inherent fiber length distribution. 

It is generally known that low moisture content cotton is more brittle than that 
which contains a normal amount of moisture. It is not known, however, which 
operation is the major offender in breaking the fiber. Studies, from which these 
determinations could be made, would be of great value to ginners and gin ma- 
chinery manufacturers in changing their equipment for reducing breakage. 

New ginning principles (estimated $20,000 per year for 3 years).—New or im- 
proved methods and principles of ginning adaptable to changing farm practices 
for increasing labor and machine efficiency while maintaining fiber and seed 
quality will help in reducing the cost of fiber production. Work in developing 
some of the ideas formulated by the Battelle Memorial Institute on a contract 
research project and by U.S. Cotton Ginning Research Laboratory personnel 
should be expanded. Developments in this problem field are badly needed for 
halting the increasing cost of ginning to the farmer and for more fully realizing 
the economic success of farm innovations in growing and harvesting cotton. 

This basic research is needed because changes in the principles of cotton gin- 
ning have not occurred since the invention of the Whitney saw gin and improve- 
ment of the roller gin by McCarthy. Many improvements have been made in 
ginning since that time, but they have been in perfecting these applications and 
in accessory equipment. Also, changes have occurred during recent years in 
production practices. Recent developments at the Southwestern Cotton Ginning 
Research Laboratory have demonstrated that roller gins can be greatly improved 
in design and capacity. Work at the Stoneville, Miss., laboratory also has dem- 
onstrated that innovations can be made in saw ginning. Investigations made by 
the Battelle Memorial Institute emphasize the possibility of new ginning prin- 
ciples. The development of a gin which would not impair, under normal operat- 
ing conditions, inherent fiber properties would be of great monetary benefit to the 
industry. 

Efficiency of lint cleaners (estimated $10,000 per year for 3 years).—Deter- 
mining the effectiveness of different types of lint cleaners in removing foreign 
material from the fiber in relation to ensuing fiber properties should result in 
improvements in the design of commercial machines and less machine-damaged 
cotton. The initiation of research to provide basic design information would 
be an important step in the development of improved machines. 

Lint cleaners are important items of equipment for obtaining good grades 
from machine and rough hand-harvested cotton and their use is well estab- 
lished. However, the effectiveness of lint cleaners in obtaining grade improve- 
ments has led to tandem lint cleaning which in some machines subjects the 
cotton to severe treatment. 

Materials handling (estimated $20,000 per year for 3 years).—New or im- 
proved methods for handling seed cotton, lint, and cottonseed in gin plants 
would tend to reduce the cost of ginning. The possibilities in this problem 
area are promising and research should be initiated which would result in 
(1) reduced power consumption, (2) elimination of dust nuisance, (3) reduc- 
tion in size of gin plants, and (4) making gins a better place to work. 

Upward of 50 percent of the power used in a modern gin plant is for un- 
loading the seed cotton from trucks and trailers and for moving it between 
and through the various machines and processes in the gin. The large volume 
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low pressure pneumatic system used entails extensive and expensive sheet- 
metal piping, extensive overhead space in the gin building, creates a dust prob- 
lem in and around the plant, and complicates gin waste disposal. 

Special treatments for seed cotton (estimated $10,000 per year for 3 years).— 
Subjecting seed cotton to conditions such as low temperature, intense radiant 
heat, and ultrasonic vibration have been suggested as means of improving the 
quality of ginned lint through reduction of fiber to seed attachment strength. 
There are other treatments such as electron, ion, and nuclear bombardment 
whose effects on lint and seed cotton are unknown. Studies should be initi- 
ated in applying these treatments and determining their limitations. 

It is believed that a majority of the short fiber increase in ginning heavily 
dried lint is due to fiber breakage in the gin stand as a result of rapid force 
loading of the fiber at ginning. Thus, reducing the fiber to seed attachment 
strength could cause the fiber to be pulled from the seed before breakage occurred 
with consequently longer staple length of the ginned lint. It is also possible 
that easier separation of lint and seed may reduce the nepping effect of the gin 
stand. 


VI. Research underway 


Work is now underway at the respective cotton ginning laboratories on the 
following projects: 

Waste utilization and disposal. 

Processes and equipment developments for the destruction of pink boll- 
worm in cotton, cottonseed, and gin waste at cotton gins. 

Cotton ginning requirements as affected by new varieties and improved 
cultural, pest control, and harvesting practices. 

Seed cotton handling and storage. 

Measuring elements of fiber quality as affected by ginning and associated 
operations. 

Moisture content of cotton for optimum gin house operation. 

Removing grass and green leaf fragments from cotton at gins. 

Cleaning and drying cottonseed concurrently with ginning. 

Testing improved ginning equipment and adapting it to different locations 
in the Cotton Belt. 

(C) Contract. Developing new principles for separating cotton fiber 
and seed (ginning). 

Controlling static electricity in cotton gins with antistatic surfactants. 

Evaluating cotton bale packaging materials and ties. 

Improvement of machinery and equipment for ginning extra long staple 
cotton. 

Determining how neps are formed in cotton during ginning. 

Sorting and grouping cotton fiber by length for test purposes at gins. 

Developing apparatus for obtaining a representative sample of fiber in 
conjunction with ginning (January 1958). 

Improving saw gins (approximately April 1958) 5 years. 

Reducing the degrading effects of weathering in the field and the action of 
insects and microorganisms on ginned cotton fiber and seed. 

It can be readily seen that the work now in progress on these several projects 
is quite important and is necessary to keep abreast of the developments in other 
fields. However, it can also be seen that it would be impossible to immediately 
undertake the list of projects on which proposals are on record until some of the 
work now in progress can be brought to conclusion or additional funds made 
available for expanding the effort put mto ginning research. The recent estab- 
lishment of the pilot plant spinning facility at Clemson should make it possible 
for the ginning laboratories to more effectively evaluate the work they have in 
progress. On the other hand, the establishment of this facility means that 
ginning research personnel will have to further coordinate efforts with other 
groups such as the seed breeder, the agronomist, and the agricultural engineer 
working on cultural practices and harvesting in an effort to bring the best prac- 
tices all across the production field into focus as they affect spinning and finally 
on into marketing and utilization if the cotton industry is to move forward. 

It is clearly evident that advances in production affect ginning, and ginning in 
turn has effects on the products produced as they apply to the spinner. A re- 
search program geared to meet the needs of the cotton industry calls for expanded 
research in each phase. In addition, much more attention must be given to the 
combined influence of production, harvesting, and ginning practices as they affect 
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the end product. Much of this work is of an applied research and service nature, 
while on the other hand basic work in ginning methods and equipment needs to 
be carried on so that as other changes and advances are made the ginning indus- 
‘ry can be prepared to bear its part of the load. Additional work by the ginning 
research groups in preparing information for the extension service for dissemi- 
nation to the ginning industry and to farmers and other segments of the industry 
will have to be carried on. 


VII. Industry interest in mechanization and ginning research 


A resolution passed by the members of the Cotton and Cottonseed Marketing 
and Research Advisory Committee in session at Lubbock, Tex., attests to the 
fact that this group of industry representatives is aware of the need for increased 
support for cotton ginning and mechanization. A copy of the resolution passed 
by this group is as follows: 

“Whereas cotton’s primary competitive challenge must be met through achiey- 
ing satisfactory spinning performance; and 

“Whereas elaborate tests have indicated that improvements in certain me- 
chanical harvesting and ginning practices would greatly enhance the spinning 
performance of such cottons; and 

“Whereas research funds allocated to projects in the fields of mechanization 
and ginning are woefully inadequate to cope with varied and manifold problems 
arising from the revolutionary changes in harvesting methods; and 

“Whereas the recently approved cotton quality laboratory at Clemson College 
is particularly designed to test the effects of cultural harvesting and ginning 
practices on cotton quality ; and 

“Whereas this Committee is not aware of any plan to increase such research 
funds to an adequate level, or even to a point that would permit such research 
programs to be carried on at a level of effectiveness comparable with that of 
prior years: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Cotton and Cottonseed Research and Marketing Advisory 
Committee, meeting in Lubbock, October 20-22, 1958, That the appropriate divi- 
sions of the Agricultural Research Service be requested to accord special em- 
phasis, when considering future budgets, to the fundamental need for additional 
research on field mechanization and ginning; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Agricultural Research Service be requested to immediately 
stregthen, in connection with ginning research, the development of instruments 
for automatically controlling the moisture content of cotton during ginning with 
the objective of maintaining its natural fiber qualities ; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Agricultural Research Service be requested also to estab- 
lish special mechanization projects designed to achieve reduction and ultimately 
elimination of field and quality loss in the process of mechanical harvesting; 
and be it finally 

“Resolved, That this Committee emphasize the necessity of research break- 
throughs that will substantially lower the cost of production of cotton in many 
areas of the belt, in order to offset the price-lowering effects of the Agricultural 
Act of 1958, which will be maximized in 1961.” 

A report of the Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association was circulated before the 
Cotton and Cottonseed Advisory Committee recommending that the USDA 
cotton ginning laboratories continue their excellent work on the problems of 
trash collection with early emphasis on air pollution control and that the 
laboratories expand that work to include satisfactory methods of disposition of 
trash such as dust and lint after it has been collected. These reports, resolu- 
tions, etc., are evidence of the confidence the industry has in the work 
that has been done by the ginning laboratories in the past and further empha- 
sizes that they are the agents for expanded effort in this field. 


VIIT. Financial support needed 


The needs of the industry for additional support for cotton ginning research 
as represented by the important group of project proposals will require at least 
$250,000 annually over a period of 5 years. However, it should be pointed out 
that the number one proposal for expanding work at the Stoneville Laboratory 
covers’ a specific project for developing instruments and controls which will 
reduce or eliminate the damage now occurring to cotton during ginning due to 
overdrying. There is an immediate need for relief in this field. 
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The Mesilla Park, N. Mex., Laboratory has work in progress on the elimina- 
tion of static electricity in gins and, in addition, developmental work in equip- 
ment and techniques for cleaning and ginning mechanically harvested long 
staple cotton. Additional support is vitally needed to strengthen it so that it 
can be carried to a conclusion at a much faster pace than the present appropria- 
tion will afford. The request for additional funds in the amount of $100,000 
annually, beginning in the next fiscal year, is the minimum required to carry 
on needed work in these two areas. 

It is quite well understood that this work in the more complicated fields of 
cotton mechanization and ginning will require the attention of specially trained 
engineers, technologists, physicists, and other scientists who cannot always be 
secured on short notice. Therefore, it is indicated that the process of initiating 
new work, as is called for in the proposed expanded program of mechanization 
and ginning research, should develop over the next several years to the point 
where all of the current project proposals are fully initiated. It is estimated 
that monetary requirements to effect this end should reach an additional 
$585,000 annually. 

Our total immediate request for increases in funds for vitally important cot- 
ton mechanization and ginning research amounts to $313,310 for the next fiscal 
year. Of this amount, $130,000 is nonrecurring. We believe that this very 
modest increase will pay big dividends to the entire cotton industry and respect- 
fully urge that needed funds be made available. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE COMMENTS 


The report of the Delta Cotton Council, requesting additional support for cot- 
ton mechanization and ginning reseearch, is a factual statement of certain re- 
search needs in the engineering phases of cotton growing, harvesting and gin- 
ning. The research recommended is pertinent to the objective of producing cot- 
ton of good quality at minimum cost. 

Implementation of the proposals outlined would strengthen the overall re- 
search program on cotton and supply engineering developments needed to make 
other phases of the research on cotton most effective. The Agricultural Engi- 
neering Research Division has realized for some time the need for an expanded 
program of the type suggested by the Delta Cotton Council. So far, such an 
expansion has not been possible within the limits of available resources in view 
of other urgent research needs. 

The proposals outlined in this report will be carefully considered in develop- 
ing future budgets and planning future research programs. 


EFFECT OF FIRE ANT CONTROL ON WILDLIFE 


Mr. Wuirren. We also have had numerous complaints by the wild- 
life people in opposition to the fire ant control program, which after 
ull was initiated by action of the legislative committee and the 
Congress for the protection of agriculture. 

I would like to get the Department’s statement as to how the situa- 
tion is developing and what the real problems are so far. 

(A full discussion of the fire ant program appears beginning on 
p. 468.) 


RESEARCH ON DISEASES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP 


Mr. Wurrren. In addition, I have a request with regard to an 
urgent need as represented by the veterinary science division of the 
Agr ‘icultural Department of the Mississippi ‘State University to per- 
mit the staff to do research work in the field of bloat, vibriosis, foot- 
rot, and internal parasites with cattle and sheep, and to doa study of 
the causes of infertility of cattle. We would like to have the story 
with regard to that in the record. Tell us what you are doing now 


and what might be done under improved circumstances to do a better 
job. 
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(The information requested follows :) 





DESCRIPTION OF SELECTED RESEARCH ON CATTLE DISEASES AND PARASITES’ 





DIRECT FEDERAL RESEARCH 


I. Anaplasmosis 


Current studies are designed to improve diagnostic materials and procedures, 
and to investigate insect and arthropod vector transmission of anaplasmosis, as 
well as other methods of natural transmission (contact, nursing infected ani- 
mals, ete.). Field trials have been initiated to determine practical methods 
which may be useful in controlling and eradicating anaplasmosis of cattle. 

Present lines of investigation need to be expanded and new lines of work un- 
dertaken, These include vector and other transmission studies, and work on 
diagnostic procedures, including application of fluorescent conjugated antibody 
and other biochemical and biophysical technology. 


2. Bloat 


Research is being conducted on several phases of bloat in ruminants, including 
isolation and identification of bloat producing substances in legume forage plants 
and stomach contents of bloated cattle and sheep; preventive measures which 
can be taken against bloat; physiology of the bovine forestomach and eructa- 
tion; and the cause of death in bloated animals. A cooperative program on re 
search on the physiology of bloat is underway. A considerable expansion of 
this work is needed especially in the physiopathological approach to the prob- 
lein. 

Dr. Barrentine and his coworkers at Mississippi Agricultural Experiment 
Station have done outstanding research on bloat. A research contract was nego- 
tiated with that institution on the relationship between composition of pasture 
plants and bloat in cattle for the period 1958-60 in an amount of $10,000. 


8. Infertility 


Profitable meat and milk production depends to a considerable extent on high 
reproductive efficiency with resulting high calf crop. Recent studies in Iowa 
dairy herd improvement associations show that of the cows that were removed 
from association herds in a year, 11.7 percent were eliminated for reasons of 
sterility alone. Low calf crops and high incidence of sterility in cows cause 
significant economic loss to producers. 

(a) Breeding problems.—The Department is presently engaged in limited 
research projects, both at Beltsville and in cooperation with several State 
experiment stations, on basic and applied problems relating to these repro- 
ductive failures. Descriptions of two such projects are given on page 29, 1960 
House Notes, Agricultural Research Service. Other active projects include 
responses of cows to hormones involved in reproduction, effect of inbreeding 
and system of mating on reproduction, causes of early embryo losses, control 
mechanisms of the uterus, and the effect of level of energy intake on repro- 
ductive performance. Problems relating to infertility in cattle are difficult 
and expensive to conduct and require basic physiology as well as genetic, nu- 
tritional and management studies. 

Additional research needed includes the effect of these factors on the com- 
ponents of fertility, such as estrus, rate of ova fertilization, embryo survival 
and lactation. Basic aspects of hormone production and sensitivity of repro 
ductive organs to hormones should be investigated both as to normal function 
and for treatment. Additional basic research should be conducted to establish 
methods and criteria to assay in tissues and secretions the hormones that are 
important to the reproduction process, and to study their effects on reproductive 
performances. Additional research should be conducted on infertility in bulls 
and on more efficient use of semen in artificial insemination in order to improve 
overall reproductive performance in cattle. 

(b) Vibriosis—This disease is considered to be responsible for 40 to 45 per- 
cent of bovine infertility. Present research includes studies of causative 
agent, diagnosis, methods of transmission, mechanism of infection (particu- 
larly infected animals that are carriers), improved methods of isolation of 
the causative agent and massive cultivation of the organism, and development 


1 Research underway in sheep and sheep diseases and parasites appears on p. 281-—A of 
the testimony. 
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and standardization of specific antigens which may be useful as diagnostic 
materials. 

Expansion of the vibriosis investigations should include: (1) application 
of tissue culture techniques to determine certain types of infertility that have 
shown evidence of being contagious and of which vibriosis has been suspected 
as being one of the causes; (2) increased and new studies in the area of path- 
ological changes occurring in tissues and organs of infected animals; and (3) 
further application of serological, immunological and biochemical techniques to 
increase the accuracy of diagnosis and development of immunological products. 

(c) Leptospirosis.—This disease is a reproduction problem due to abortions. 
Current studies are designed: (1) to develop standards for application of the 
agglutination lysis test for diagnosis; (2) determine growth requirements of the 
organism for the purpose of improving methods of isolation of the causative 
agent and massive production of it, which would lead to improved diagnostic ma- 
terials and provide for further studies on the characteristics of the organism; 
and (3) study of pathogenesis of the organism in naturally infected cattle. 

An expanded program should include concerted efforts on (1) development of a 
chemically defined medium for cultivation of the organism, the lack of which 
limits many related studies; (2) improved methods for determining infected car- 
rier animals and determining the length of the carrier state; (3) studies on ma- 
terials and methods for immunization and treatment; and (4) further studies on 
serology as related to infected animals. 


4. Internal parasites 


Research in the Southeastern States has shown that fall and winter tempera- 
tures have permitted the development on pasture and the survival of infective 
larvae of medium and small stomach worms of cattle in significant numbers. 

Tests in that geographical area to determine the effect of intensity of grazing 
on the level of parasitic infection in calves resulted in the determination that 
animals from overgrazed pastures harbored, at autopsy, nearly 10 times as many 
stomach and intestinal round worms as were recovered from similar animals on 
undergrazed pastures. 

Experimentation is underway on the artificial production of resistance or im- 
munity to infection with the natural lungworm. This work involves the use of 
small initial doses of infective larvae plus a moderate dose of immune serum. 

Studies are also being conducted on changes in the blood constituents of ani- 
mals that become severely infected with a number of species of worm parasites, 

An expanded program on worm parasite diseases of cattle should include fur- 
ther studies on the regional incidence of worm parasites, the effect of season on 
the degree and longevity of parasitic infestations on pastures, and biochemical, 
physiological studies of the alterations caused in the host by infection with 
various species of worm parasites, and further definitive studies on the produc- 
tion of immunity to cattle lungworms. Other areas of investigation should in- 
clude relative importance of height of forage, length of grazing period, forage in- 
take, extent of larval contamination of forage, and different kinds of supplemental 
feeding as they relate to worm parasitism of cattle. Attention should be given to 
systemic treatments for lungworms and other internal parasites and the deter- 
mination and usefulness of broad spectrum chemicals against both internal and 
external parasites of cattle. 

Coccidiosis has been found to be a cause of reduced milk production in dairy 
cattle, as well as the cause of sickness and death of young calves during extreme 
changes in weather during the winter months. Studies on the interrelations be- 
tween coccidiosis and worm infections in calves have shown that infections of the 
small intestinal hair worm may stimulate coexisting coccidial infection and 
increase the amount of damage caused by the latter. Basic studies should be 
initiated which would include tissue culture techniques and the cultivation of 
parasitic cells as a means of investigating the role of parasites in transmitting 
infectious diseases. 


5. Foot rot 


Agricultural Research Service is not conducting research on foot rot at this 
time. Because of the variety of factors associated with foot rot (infectious 
agents, physical conditions, and flock or herd management) work could be most 
profitably conducted in the geographical area of the problem. This, of course, 
would require adequate facilities, experienced personnel, and animals. Such 
work should be directed u. ag the lines of determining causes and their relation- 
ship to husbandry practices, and chemical, antibiotic, and biological prophylaxis, 


FEDERAL GRANT FUND RESEARCH 
1. Anaplasmosis 
Eight States. including California. Florida, Louisiana, Nevada, Oklahoma, 
Oregon. Tennessee, and Texas are engaged in research on anaplasmosis. These 
same States are also cooperating informally with the Department in evaluating 
a new test capable of detecting carriers of the disease which otherwise are 
normal in appearance. Experimental programs for eradication or control of the 
disease under various field conditions are being evaluated for eventual applica- 
tion on a State or regionwide basis. The role of wild animals, especially deer, 
in disseminating anaplasmosis is under study, and information is being obtained 
on methods of natural transmission among cattle and from deer to cattle, 
Fundamental studies are in progress to establish the nature of the causative 
agent, with the ultimate objective of developing an effective vaccine. Attention 
also is being given to chemotherapeutic agents for use in the prevention or treat- 
ment of the disease. 


2. Bloat 

A total of 13 State experiment stations are conducting research on the problem 
of bloat in ruminants. This research, much of which is organized in cooperative 
regional projects, is seeking a better understanding of the causes of bloat, and 
methods of preventing or controlling this problem. 

Six States in the north central region, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Ohio, and South Dakota are cooperating in a regional project, NC-27. Objectives 
of these studies are to determine the physical and chemical characteristics of 
alfalfa and Ladino clover and fattening rations associated with bloat, the char- 
acteristics of rumen ingesta from normal and bloated animals, and the physiologic 
responses of ruminants to bloat-producing feeds, and to develop more effective 
measures for the control of bloat. 

Three States in the southern region, Mississippi, Louisiana, and North Caro- 
lina are coperating in a study of animal and plant variations affecting the induc- 
tion of pasture bloat under regional project S-39. This regional project calls 
for the establishment of a bloat research center for concentrated studies of the 
numerous ramifications of this complex problem. 

Additional Federal-grant projects are active at the California, Kentucky, 
Nevada, and Missouri stations designed to discover basic factors influencing 
formation and elimination of ruminal gas, and to determine if simple methods 
of management can be used to control bloat. 


8. Infertility 

(a) Breeding problems.—The problems of infertility in cattle are being in- 
vestigated in 72 Federal-grant projects, distributed among 35 State stations, and 
involve both beef and dairy animals. 

Two regional projects are active in the northeast region; one (NE-40) pri- 
marily considers the pathological causes of reproductive failures in dairy cattle, 
while the other project (NE-41) is concerned with endocrine phases of repro- 
duction problems in dairy cattle. Most of the Northeastern States have con- 
tributing projects to one or both of these regional efforts. In the western region, 
several States have contributing projects to the regional project (W-49), which 
is concerned with the physiological causes of reproductive failures in both beef 
and dairy cattle. 

Additional research efforts on the problems of infertility are being conducted 
by States independently of these regional efforts and also in connection with 
regional research projects concerned with genetic improvement of dairy and beef 
cattle. Individual efforts are usually restricted to the problems of either the 
bull or the cow in reproduction. Studies of the female include: disease condi- 
tions, hormonal imbalances, and management conditions which may result in 
failure to show heat, lowered conception, or embryonic mortality. In the male 
much emphasis is being placed on semen preservation, pathological conditions 
affecting semen production and causes of loss of libido. The complexity of the 
studies varies from gross comparison of calf data with treatment conditions to 
attempts to determine the causes of infertility on the cellular level. 

(6) Vibriosis—The agricultural experiment stations of Alabama, Florida, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Puerto Rico, Tennessee, Texas. and Vir- 
ginia are cooperating in a broad regional effort to determine how vibriosis in 
cattle is spread, and to develop effective methods for preventing spread of the 
disease. Detailed studies of the causative organism are being made in an effort 
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to develop laboratory procedures that will lead to effective vaccines or accurate 
tests for determining vibriosis carriers. Hygienic measures and management 
practices are being evaluated for their usefulness in vibriosis control, and vari- 
ous chemotherapeutic agents are being tested to find successful treatments for 
the condition. 

In addition to the southern regional project, the experiment stations of 
Connecticut, Michigan, and Pennsylvania also have research projects on vibriosis. 
Objectives of these studies are to improve diagnosis, prevention, and control 
under conditions encountered in their States. 

(c) Leptospirosis —There is at present considerable interest in the problem 
of leptospirosis because of its widespread occurrence and because of the exten- 
sive financial losses incurred through deaths, abortion, and weight loss of 
affected animals. Nine agricultural experiment stations, including Alabama, 
Arizona, Georgia, Illinois, Louisiana, Massachusetts, South Dakota, Texas, and 
Washington have research projects supported with Federal-grant funds. These 
studies are concerned with the incidence of the disease, the syptoms caused in 
affected animals, and the sources of infection and methods of transmission. 

Numerous strains of leptospira exist, and those capable of producing disease 
are being identified and the areas in which they occur noted. Tests for detecting 
leptospirosis carriers are being developed and various chemotherapeutic agents 
are undergoing evaluation for prevention or treatment. Vaccines are being 
studied in the laboratory and in the field for their value in protecting against 
infection. Many animals are naturally resistant to leptospirosis, and the 
mechanism of this resistance is being determined for possible application in 
preventing the disease. 

4. Internal parasites 

There are two cooperative regional research projects on internal parasites of 
cattle, S-21 in the southern region, and W-35 in the western region. State 
stations in these regions are also cooperating on a formal or informal basis with 
the Department in these studies. 

The Southern States, including Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Puerto Rico, South Carolina, and 
Texas are pooling their efforts in developing information on improved management 
practices for use in parasite control applicable to their climatic and soil condi- 
tions. Identification of the parasites which cause greatest losses in these 
areas and the development of new chemical agents for greater efficiency in the 
control of these particular parasites also are important objectives of the re- 
search. Resistance by parasites to chemical control has been noted, and the 
methods of coping with this resistance are being studied. 

The Arizona, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, and Utah stations are studying 
methods of managing cattle on ranges, irrigated pasture, and in feedlots in rela- 
tion to parasite control. Possible transmission of parasites to cattle from 
sheep or deer is under study. Improved chemotherapeutic measures are being 
developed. 

In addition to the two regional projects, the Michigan and Missouri stations 
have studies in progress aimed at determining methods for control of parasites 
of cattle under the conditions found in their respective States. 


5. Foot rot 


The Colorado station is supporting research on foot rot of cattle to determine 
the exact role of the organism usually associated with the disease. Station 
scientists are trying to learn how this bacterium gains entry through the skin of 
the foot, and by what means it produces tissue damage. Since the suspected 
foot rot bacterium is commonly found to be associated with liver infections in 
adult cattle and throat infections in calves, the researchers also are seeking 
information on the role of the organism in these conditions. 


BRUCELLOSIS ERADICATION AND DAIRY HERD IMPROVEMENT 


Mr. Wuirren. I also had submitted to me a list of questions in con- 
nection with the brucellosis eradication program and the dairy herd 
improvement program. Please review these and insert the answers in 
the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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BRUCELLOSIS ERADICATION PROGRAM 


Question: If the current rate of progress toward the eradication of brucellosis 
were maintained, how long do you estimate it would take to completely eradicate 
this disease from the United States? 

Answer: If the present rate of progress in eliminating brucellosis from cattle 
is maintained, all States and Territories should be qualified as modified certified 
brucellosis areas in 5 years. This designation means that animal infection does 
not exceed 1 percent and herd infection does not exceed 5 percent. In those 
States where the modified certified status has been attained, efforts are being 
directed toward the elimination of remaining centers of infection. The rapidity 
with which complete eradication of brucellosis can be accomplished will depend 
upon the energy put into the program. By continuing the eradication effort at 
its present level and maintaining current progress in reducing the number of 
infected animals, it is reasonable to believe that bovine brucellosis can be eradi- 
cated from the United States in 10 years. 

Question: Would you give us information showing by year, beginning in 1953— 
the year before the accelerated program started—the total amounts of money 
spent on the program from Federal and State sources? 

Answer: 














| | 
Year | Federal | Non-Fed- } Year | Federal | Non-Fed- | 
eral | eral } 
| -_] | th a cul cad 
i knkesoudpeebcoudwenws | ee ae ee Fe enn ee | $20, 999, 582 | $15, 841, 562 
Sn oan cl ged ink ictarmaoenee | 3,677,084 12, SL we WE poncnnnctedancaseeniog 22, 251, 776 16, 705, 945 
enka enaetnckngabe | 15, 333, 397 | 11,233,681 || 1959, estimated --.....---- | 20, 556, 800 17, 668, 166 
NOE ata dames satenepeen 20, 185,600 | 15, 730, 479 | 


t | | 


required in the way of Federal funds? 

Answer: State program plans are developed through the consultation of the 
State and Federal officials responsible for the program. These plans take into 
account the amount of State and Federal funds that will be available. 

Question: When brucellosis is eradicated in the United States, what is your 
estimate of the annual cost, from all sources, to maintain this status? 

Answer: Experience has shown that when States become certified brucel- 
losis areas, the cost of the program is reduced approximately one half. As fur- 
ther progress is made toward eradication, it is anticipated that the cost will 
reduce still further. When it appears that the disease has been eradicated, it 
will still be necessary to carry on a surveillance program and an effective inter- 
national quarantine to prevent the reintroduction of the disease. It is too soon to 
give an accurate estimate of what the cost of such a program will be. 

Question: Would you give us your estimate of the loss from brucellosis sus- 
tained each year prior to 1954 and presently? 


' 
Question: On the basis of State program plans for next year, what would be | 


Answer: 
ee | aN $91, 900, 000 | 1958_____________ ge Ppl $48, 280, 000 
Pees es ae on ee 45,619,000 | 
(CS I 45,619,000 | 
ee See ne 36, 723,000 | 
ee ee ee 60, 764, 000 | ee es 27,400,000 | 
ee ee er et a 27, 400, 000 


Questioh: What effect on the incidence of this disease in humans has the ac 
celerated program had? | 
Answer: 


Human Cattle Human 4 Cattle 
cases of infection cases of infection 


brucellosis rate brucellosis rate 





ROI. Cok bes 6, 321 OB te esas 2, 032 3.4 
1948___- pa cenersh oro 4, 991 ee EO 1, 823 2.6 
dad | 4, 235 SO TT Pee eatcwketcccccsoucekae 1, 444 2.6 
SS ae eae 3, 510 S58 1) MMB 65 ns canes | 1, 300 2.2 
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Question: What organizational unit in the Department is responsible for the 
operation of this program? 

Answer: Animal Disease Eradication Division, Agricultural Research Service. 

Question: What was the amount requested by this organization for program 
operations in 1960? 

Answer : $20,556,800. 

Question. What was the amount requested by the Agricultural Research 
Service? 

Answer : $20,556,800. 

Question: What was the amount requested by the Bureau of the Budget? 

Answer: 1960, $15,538,800 (reduction includes $18,000 decrease due to GSA 
handling of leases). 

Question : In your opinion, would a reduced level of Federal assistance at this 
time postpone the date when complete eradication could be achieved? 

Answer: Over the past 5 years, the program has developed considerable 
momentum as a result of strong industry support. With current State and Fed- 
eral financing, it has been possible to conduct program activities at a level which 
has nearly equaled the demands of the industry. Good progress has been made 
in reducing the incidence of the disease in most States to a relatively low point. 
This has resulted in several States and many counties qualifying as modified 
certified brucellosis areas. In these areas work is now being directed toward 
final eradication of brucellosis. Additional States and areas are rapidly ap- 
proaching the modified certified status. A reduced level of financial assistance 
either State or Federal, would necessarily slow the rate of progress being made 
in reaching the immediate goal of modified certification and delay the achieve- 
ment of complete eradication. 

Question: Do you agree that a slowup in the program now could make com- 
plete eradication more costly in the long run? 

Answer: It is a generally accepted fact that when a program has been launched 
to eradicate a disease or pest, the most rapid progress that can be made will 
generally reduce the total cost of the program for eradication. 


DAIRY HERD IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Question: I should like to explore in more detail with the Department repre- 
sentatives, the budget item relating to the cooperative dairy herd improvement 
program. Would you give the committee a breakdown of the total amount spent 
for this activity by source of funds—farmer, State, and Federal? 

Answer: 


(a) Farmers—estimated expenditures by membership in local asso- 

ciations for standard plan service of testing cows, fiscal year 

DAN ie can rk cleat ita Sc A Ag lel sk nin tn pho ke tsi aie $8, 000, 000 
(b) State colleges and universities—Estimated expenditures for 

supervision within the States of the DHIA program, fiscal 

IE ei aie testes sce hniiccica sate a a 450, 000 
(c) U.S. Department of Agriculture, ARS, fiscal year 1959__-_.___ 852, 791 


Question: What is the average cost per cow for dairy farmers participating 
in this program. 

Answer : Average cost per cow per year to farmer is $5. 

Question: What is the percentage of coverage now as against 5 years ago and 
10 years ago? 

Answer: 1958, 8.1 percent (another 3.2 percent of cows on other recording 
plans) ; 1953, 5.1 percent ; 1948, 3.5 percent. 

Question: What was our average annual per cow production 5 years ago, 10 
years ago and now? 

Answer: 

{In pounds] 








Year All cows DHIA cows 


1957 Rede dd Roi ks UR. cite Secs ee a oie elie 2 BE 6, 162 9, 804 
ee PR iaebdne$ 3<uins Ladki wa dhuledewenesindeiete chdacla te cee bilan obdlbadKiiadaie 5, 542 9, 253 
Ree Re ee ees ee 5, 010 8 675 


| Latest data available, 
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Question: To what extent has the DHIA program contributed to make these 
increases possible? 

Answer: Farmers who participate in this program obtain month-by-month 
information on each cow in the herd to use as a guide to feed properly, cull 
unprofitable cows, select breeding animals and manage their operations with 
high efficiency. The higher production averages for DHIA cows indicated 
above, compared with the average for all cows, illustrates the value of the 
program. According to State extension dairy leaders, farms participating in 
the DHIA program serve as demonstration units in local communities. Im- 
proved practices which they use are likewise adopted by nonparticipting neigh- 
bors. Their records are an invaluable source of information useful to dairy 
leaders in 4eveloping material for use in statewide educational programs. In 
addition, DHIA herds are the principal source of breeding stock from which 
animals are selected for use on the general dairy-cow population. Lactation 
records originating in DHIA herds provide the data with which sire provings 
are developed. Proved sires are used extensively through artificial breeding on 
the general cow population. 

Question: One of the greatest benefits to individual dairy farmers participat- 
ing in this program, is the information made available by the Department on 
sires. 

Would you describe the procedure followed and the information you must 
have in order to report a sire as having been proved? 

Answer: Local DHIA supervisors visit each association member once each 
month and obtain milk and butterfat yields, feed input, feed costs, and returns 
over feed cost for each cow. The month-to-month data is accumulated on a 
lactation basis. The lactation records of individual cows are sent through the 
State supervisor’s office to the Department’s Dairy Herd Improvement Section. 
Here a genealogical and production record file of DHIA animals is maintained. 
These records are assembled, tabulated, and analyzed on a uniform basis by 
individual sire families to obtain a measure of their transmitting ability. Sire 
provines are developed by making comparisons of the production of the sire's 
daughters with that of the daughters’ dams. When 5 daughter-dam production 
comparisons are available, a preliminary proof record is issued; when 10 such 
comparisons are available, a proof record is issued. Reports of sire provings 
are made available to dairymen and breeders monthly. 

Question: Can you give us figures or some type of information going back 
over the past several years on which the workload involved in this program 
can be measured? 

Answer : 


niece of | Average Number | Number of 





Year lactation | number of of sire records re- 
| records employees | provings | ceived per 
received employee 

= — ae Sead a a SS ee 

1958 Bake er PF oek cakes otis ee : 786, 000 45 | 3, 902 17, 475 

eer ee pee Ke — 565, 000 | 4 5, 265 11,778 

1954__ aiaiaiaari alle i 667,000 | 56 | 5,912 11, 912 

eas ae Rie etd | 268, 000 | 82 | 4. 887 | 3, 268 
t 





Question: Would you now tell us how much Federal funds were involved in 
each of those years? 

Answer: 
TORR 2 eee hee ex: eu ORG, O70) 104. nt ce cd $282, 538 
et ca he nah CU | ec see 304, 149 


(Pay Act increases occurred effective July 8, 1951, March 13, 1955, and January 
12, 1958. ) 

Question: Has the increased workload and a more or less static appropriation 
decreased the service of the program to the people it was designed to serve? 

Answer: 10 years ago it was possible with funds, personnel, and equipment 
available to keep the DHIA Section’s work in this program on a current up-to- 
date basis. As shown above, the program has grown rapidly during the interven- 
ing years. The number of lactation records entering the program has increased 
nearly threefold since 1948. While the trend is toward proving more sires, a 
great number of lactation records are accumulating and not used in sire provings. 
During this time the business of artificial breeding has increased by 350 percent, 
as indicated by available data on the number of cows bred per year. This has 
increased the demand for information on sires. While every possible improve- 
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ment has been made to increase the output with available equipment and pro- 
cedures, these improvements have not been sufficient to offset a continual reduc- 
tion in the number of staff members and the continual increase in data received 
for processing. 

Question: What is the present lapse of time on the average between the col- 
lecting of the data and the announcement of the results of the various calculations 
made on this data? 

Answer : At present, the lapse of time from receipt of records to issuance of pre- 
liminary proofs on sires is 8 to12 months. Because of the increased workload, em- 
phasis is placed on getting out preliminary proofs in the shortest possible time. 
Even these are incomplete in terms of the information in the files that might be 
available on them. While it would be highly desirable to run reprovings on many 
sires to add to their information, this is not being done at present. The volume of 
records and modern type of analysis needed for present day sire provings cannot 
be handled properly with present methods, equipment, and with the present staff. 
While more manpower would alleviate the problem somewhat, what is needed is to 
convert the program to large capacity, electronic data-processing equipment. 

Question: How does this lapse of time compare with say 3, 5, and 10 years 
ago? 

Answer: In 1953 the time lapse between receipt and issuance of data was 5 
to8S months. In 1947 it was only 1 to 3 months. 

Question: What organization within the Department has responsibility for 
administering this program? 

Answer: Dairy Herd Improvement Section, Dairy Cattle Research Branch, 
Animal Husbandry Research Division, Agricultural Research. Service. 

Question: Has this organization made any recommendations to improve 
the service under this program? If so, what are they? 

Answer: Program officials have been studying this problem for some time. 
It has been determined that the soundest way to improve the efficiency of the 
work, to improve and make sire provings more complete and current, and to 
utilize the data available more effectively for research analysis would be to con- 
vert the program to high-speed, electronic tape-processing equipment, such as the 
EDPM-—705 equipment. Preliminary studies and plans are underway to pro- 
gram the work on such equipment. This is being done in cooperation with 
CSS. Their equipment in the New Orleans, La., office is being made available 
for developing program procedures. This equipment also will be available for 
operating the Section’s entire sire-proving program at available time, such as 
on a second- and third-shift basis. The program being developed, however, 
cannot be put into operation with present funds. 

Question: What was the budget request for 1960 by this organization for 
this program? 

Answer: An increase for this project of $200,000 was requested. 

Question: What was the Department’s request to the Bureau of the Budget 
for this program? 

Answer: No increase was proposed. For fiscal year 1958 a budget increase 
of $154,000 was requested but was not granted by Congress. 

Question: In your opinion, has the lack of adequate processing equipment 
slowed the progress that could be made under this program? 

Answer: Yes, it has slowed down progress. Use of new, high-speed processing 
equipment would increase the progress and at the same time would permit de- 
velopment of improved analysis and more complete use of data in sire provings. 

Question: Do you believe that participation in the DHIA program improves 
the income level of participants? 

Answer: Yes. 


' 


SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


Mr. Anpersen. Dr. Shaw, when will the new Soil and Water Re- 
search Laboratory being constructed at Morris, Minn., be comple‘ed ? 

Dr. Suaw. At present the buildings are approximately one-third 
completed. The contractor is somewhat behind schedule, but he has 
assured us that construction will be completed by June of this year. 

Mr. Anpersen. When the research in the new facility gets under 
way, what are the key soil and water conservation problems in the 
region that will be attacked ? 
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Dr. Suaw. The facility has been planned to serve a rather broad 
agricultural area in which there has been a minimum of soil and water 
conservation research conducted in the past. Briefly, this area in- 
cludes approximately 15 million acres of the Barnes-Aasted soil as- 
sociation area in western Minnesota and eastern South and North 
Dakota ; 414 million acres of the Fargo Bearden soils of the Red River 
Valley of these three States; and some 15 million acres of the Clarion- 
Webster soils in central Minnesota and Iowa, As a result, the prob- 
lems are many and diverse, and it will take years to investigate all of 
those needing investigation. Right now, based upon Soil Conserva- 
tion Service research needs, along with our own estimates, we would 
list the following as the major problems needing the most immediate 
attention. 

For the Barnes-Aasted soils of the eastern Dakotas and western 
Minnesota: 

(1) Development of improved methods specific to these soils 
for reducing water erosion through improved tillage and crop 
residue management practices, cropping systems, row layout, use 
of terraces, and the like. 

(2) Development of methods for conserving the limited rain- 
fall of the area for beneficial use in agriculture. 

(3) Studies on water yields and sediment production from 
watersheds. 

For the Clarion-Webster soils of southwestern Minnesota and north- 
western Iowa, there are the same problems as for Barnes-Aasted soils 
and in addition, problems of low-cost drainage improvement on pres- 
ently cropped lands, and methods for improving soil structure. 

For the Red River Valley soils, the major problems are: 

(1) Surface drainage improvement of existing agricultural 
lands. 

(2) Salt and alkali problems. 

(3) Wind erosion control particularly during winter months. 

These are major problems. Of course, we expect to have other 
studies on irrigation, minimum tillage, and some fairly fundamental 
studies on mechanics of soil erosion and the like. As you can see, 
most of our studies would be aimed at ways to better conserve and use 
the soil and water resources of the area. 

Mr. Anpersen. Dr. Shaw, we want to be sure that research develop- 
ments at Morris are applied quickly and effectively to farmers’ prob- 
lems all over this north central region. Climate and topography 
vary considerably from the east to west, and from the north to the 
south. What plans do you have to make sure that research findings 
at Morris apply to eastern South Dakota, eastern North Dakota, or 
central Minnesota ? 

Dr. Suaw. We plan to establish satellite field locations over this 
region in cooperation with the Agricultural Experiment Stations of 
South Dakota, North Dakota, Minnesota, and Iowa. For example, a 
field location in eastern South Dakota would evaluate under field 
conditions, research information developed at Morris. We anticipate 
that these field locations would provide for experiments on land 
leased for about a 5-year period. This would provide flexibility in 
the program, enabling us to shift the locations of experimental sites 
from time to time. 
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Mr. Anpersen. Are funds in the budget for fiscal 1960 adequate 
to operate this new laboratory to capacity ? 

Dr. Suaw. The funds in the budget for fiscal year 1960 provide for 
an allocation of $142,300 for work at Morris. We plan to develop the 
research program gradually to make sure that it is on a sound basis. 
During fiscal year 1960 the laboratory will not yet be operated at full 
capacity. Practically all of the field experiments that will be initiated 
would be in the vicinity of Morris, since we will just begin stafling 
this field station. 

Mr. Anpersen. What are your plans to make full use of this 
facility ? 

Dr. ‘Gusiw. We plan to bring this new facility to full operating 
capacity over a period of years as resources permit. We hope to pro- 
vide for staff and operating funds to carry out sound field experiments 
at, satellite locations in neighboring States as well asin Minnesota. In 
other words, it may require a period of 2 or 3 years to bring this facil- 
ity to full operating capacity. 

We have already held a meeting with representatives of the South 
Dakota, North Dakota, Minnesota, and Iowa Agricultural Experiment 
Stations to lay the broad framework for cooperation on the planned 
program, and another planned conference with the State experiment 
station people will probably take place this coming summer. 

Mr. Natcuer. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr, Anpersen. Yes; I will be glad to yield. 


NEED FOR SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION RESEARCH FACILITIES 
IN KENTUCKY 


AT 


Mr. Natcuer. Dr. Shaw, I want to call your attention to part 3 of 
the hearings of this subcommittee last year, and especially to that 
part beginning at the bottom of page 1590, on pages 1591, 1592, and 
1593. At this point in the record, Dr. Shaw, I would appreciate it if 
you will review the questions and answers incorporated in the pages 
indicated and give me, with the permission of our chairman a short 
statement setting forth the Department’s attitude and plans in regard 
to the necessary soil and water conservation research facility as 
pointed out in part 3 of the hearings. 

Dr. Suaw. We will be glad to do that, Mr. Natcher. 

(The statement requested follows :) 


Pursuant to requests in both the House and the Senate committee reports on 
the 1959 agricultural appropriation bill, the Department made a study of facility 
needs for research on soil and water problems. A copy of the report developed 
as a result of this study recently was sent to the Committees on Appropriations 
of the House and of the Senate. The report evaluates research facility needs in 
terms of major land resource regions. Most of Kentucky falls within region IV, 
the Ozark-Appalachian region. With respect to additional facilities needed in 
this region, the report states as follows: 

“Lexington, Ky.—This location should be provided with needéd facilities to 
become a center of investigation on erosion and runoff problem as affected by 
soil management in this region.” 

The report also recommends the establishment of a number of “regional and 
national research centers for specific problems.” Thus, the report indicates the 
need for establishing a Mechanics of Erosion Center. This would involve the nec- 
essary laboratory building and associated installations. If such a center is es- 
tablished, Lexington, Ky., would be given consideration as a site along with loca- 
tions at land-grant colleges in other States in this region. 


33913—59— pt. 2———24 
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PLANT AND ANIMAL DisEAsE AND Pest CoNntTROL 


Mr. Marsuauu. At this time we will be pleased to hear from Dr. 
Clarkson, Deputy Administrator, Department of Agriculture, Agri- 
cultural Research Service. 

Dr. Clarkson, do you have a statement you wish to make in con- 
nection with the plant and animal disease and pest control ? 

Dr. Cirarxson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to discuss very briefly 
a number of the programs that have been particularly active during 
the past year and on which we expect special attention to be given 
during the coming year. 

These regulatory programs are those scientific and technical pro- 
grams of inspection and of prevention, control, and eradication of 
plant and animal diseases and pests, that are closely allied with the 
biological research activities of the Agricultural Research Service. 

We have a great deal of interchange of personnel and of the pro- 
fessional competencies of personnel in research and regulatory work 
in carrying forward the total work of the Agricultural Research 
Service. 

If the chairman will permit, I would suggest that pages 13 to 17 
of the justifications, covering the items of changes in the budget, and 
pages 64 to 94, which cover the highlights of a number of these 
programs, be placed in the record. 

Mr. Marsa. There is no objection, and those pages will be placed 
in the record at this point. 

(The pages follow :) 


PLANT AND ANIMAL DISEASE AND PEST CONTROI 


1. A NET INCREASE OF $473,000 UNDER THE ACTIVITY “PLANT PEST CONTROL” 
COMPOSED OF— 


(a) Inerease of $480,000 for cooperation with the States in suppressing and 
preventing further spread of the soybean cyst nematode 

Need for increase.—The soybean cyst nematode was first discovered in this 
country in New Hanover County, N.C., in August 1954. This nematode is 
indigenous to Japan, Korea, and China and in those countries it is an important 
economic pest of the soybean crop. Soybeans are being grown on 24 million 
acres this year in the United States and the annual value of the crop is ap- 
proximately $1 billion. The soybean cyst nematode is now believed to be 
confined to a very small percentage of the Nation’s soybean acreage, but it is 
a serious threat to this important industry. 

Immediately after discovery of the soybean cyst nematode in North Carolina, 
surveys were started to determine its distribution. As of November 15, 1958, 
infestations have been found on 551 farms in 22 counties in the States of 
Arkansas, Kentucky, Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Virginia. Farmers are becoming increasingly alarmed about the damage re- 
sulting from this pest and the losses which it causes. 

At present there is no known practicable method of eradicating the soybean cyst 
nematode once it becomes established in a field. As yet there are no commercially 
acceptable varieties of soybeans that are resistant to attack. Once a field is 
infested, damage can be avoided only by a crop rotation in which soybeans are 
grown only once in 3 to 5 years. 

Plan of work.—In cooperation with the affected States, the Department plans 
to: (1) conduct such surveys as are necessary to establish the boundaries of all 
existing infestations in this country; (2) enforce Federal quarantines in such 
a way as to prevent further spread of the pest, yet permit the movement of crops 
and machinery from infested lands, and (3) encourage the adoption of farm 
practices which will hold infestation to a minimum pending the development of 
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eradication procedures or until varieties of soybeans can be produced which are 

resistant or immune to attack. 

Financing.—In the fiscal year 1959, $447,100 is being used for the soybean cyst 
nematode program of which $127,100 is allotted from regular funds and $320,000 
from the contingency fund. It is estimated that $607,100 will be needed in 1960, 
an increase of $480,000 over the $127,100 available from regular funds for the 
program. Thus, it will not be necessary in 1960 to finance the work from the 
contingency fund, the purpose of which is to meet unforeseen incipient and 
emergency infestations. 

(b) Decrease of $7,000 due to the anticipated provision in the direct appropriation 
to General Services Administration for certain leasing costs now paid from 
this appropriation 

Nort.—A total decrease of $25,000 is proposed due to transferring such costs 
to the General Services Administration. The total decrease is distributed by 
projects as follows: 


PRONG a en ac i ahs Seed ea be eee —$7, 000 
Animal disease control and eradication___......_.._------------.-~- —18, 000 
DONE it icactct atid achaicsbnaae ll tata time tik ins Keb ea seh oa ape —25, 000 


For convenience, a single justification of the decrease is presented here. 

Decrease.—In the fiscal year 1960, the General Services Administration will 
assume the cost of certain leases heretofore paid from this appropriation for the 
rental of office space occupied by the Agricultural Research Service at Sacra- 
mento, Calif.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Springfield, Ill.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Jackson, 
Miss. ; Lincoln, Nebr. ; Beaumont, Houston, and San Antonio, Tex.; and Salt Lake 
City, Utah. The annual rental of these properties now totals $25,787. This 
proposal provides solely for a different method of financing rentals. The facilities 
continue to be needed for program operations. 


2, A NET DECREASE OF $4,418,000 UNDER THE ACTIVITY “ANIMAL DISEASE CONTROL 
AND ERADICATION” COMPOSED OF— 


(a) A decrease of $5 million in the brucellosis program 


Cost of accelerated program.—Under section 204(e) of title II of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1954, Public Law 690, approved August 28, 1954, provision was made 
for $15 million annually to be transferred from Commodity Credit Corporation 
for the purpose of accelerating the brucellosis eradication program. This section 
was further amended by Public Law 465, approved April 2, 1956, to increase the 
amount for the fiscal year 1956 to $17 million, and the amount for each of the 
fiscal years 1957 and 1958, to $20 million. In 1959, the program is being financed 
entirely by a direct appropriation of $20 million (plus $556,800 to be requested in 
a supplemental estimate for Pay Act costs), included in “Salaries and expenses, 
Agricultural Research Service, plant and animal disease and pest control.” 

The following tabulation shows the cost of the brucellosis program for fiscal 
years 1954 through 1960, and the amounts provided by the Federal Government 
aud the State cooperators: 


Federal Government 


Fiscal] year |State coopera- 








} | tors 
| Regular funds} CCC funds | Total | 
ii > Se ee ae ee es a ee ee ee r 

1954 23s BOS in crys ons | $3, 677,084 |. _| $8,677,084 | $12, 204, 256 
1955... sii tims bdbinebdaiaie asia 3, 774, 700 $11, 558, 697 | 15, 333, 397 11, 233, 681 
1956 : Sa a ea beoneeeel 3, 961, 165 | 16, 224, 435 20, 185, 600 15, 730, 479 
1957... boat 1 detaada dab ihas seid ! 3, 962, 400 | 17, 037, 182 20, 999, 582 15, 841, 562 
ck sh Pau keen We lal ad hemsbeweae a 4, 386, 522 | 17, 865,254 | 22,251,776 16, 705, 945 
1959 1___ se : . aes de ae a A Tana cho nae meee 20, 556, 800 1 17, 668, 166 
1960 1__. ; becun : 15, 538, 800 | ae) coe 15, 538, 800 @) 








! Estimated 
2 Not available. 


As shown by this tabulation, the States have been increasing their participa- 
tion in the program. 
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Benefits attained from program.—Extensive gains have been made with the 
additional funds furnished for the eradication program. Fifteen States and 
Puerto Rico have attained modified-certified brucellosis-free status, which means 
that the infection has been reduced to not more than 1 percent of the cattle in 
not more than 5 percent of the herds. This compares with only three States 
which had achieved that status prior to 1955. A summary as of December 10, 
1958, showing the date each received the modified-certified brucellosis-free status 
follows: 














7 
State Date certified | State | Date certified 

North Carolina. -. _.| July 1942. Vermont_. : ..-.------| August 1957. 

New Hampshire....-.........| August 1949. Puerto Rico_..---- .-------| November 1957. 

BOOED Uock cc cmdelsoucs> ----| July 1950. Rhode Island_..--.-.-.------ .| February 1958. 

We TIO, 5 nnn ene-apnecent | June 1956, Pemepivenie. .-.-.--3..5-<-+ | March 1958, 

We cece ocntecer-ncuncccs] SUS 2UUO- Michigan. ..--.-- bine aah June 1958, 

Delaware --.....---------------| January 1957. Pee Mn, cassunubuesaaeeuan | June 1958 

NO, 5. candncasnmnneh | May 1957. eee | June 1958, 

Pci -wccktasoovsaees July 1957. ROR caetee te ttes seo eeteeas | June 1958. 


In October 1954, prior to the start of the accelerated program, 341 counties 
had been certified. As of November 30, 1958, 1,376 counties had been certified 
brucellosis free. To maintain modified-certified brucellosis-free status, counties 
already certified must requalify at the end of 3-year periods. Thus there is con- 
siderable continuing cost of the program after certification has been achieved. 

Proposed decrease.—In view of the progress made in the eradication effort 
and the increasing participation in the program by the State cooperators, the 
Department is proposing a decrease for this program in the amount of $5 million, 


(b) An increase of $600,000 to continue the program to eradicate and prevent the 
spread of vesicular exanthema of swine financed in 1959 and prior years 
by advances from Commodity Credit Corporation 


Previous method of financing the vesicular eranthema eradication program.— 
The appropriation “Diseases of animals and poultry” contains authority for the 
Secretary to transfer from other appropriations or funds available to the bureaus, 
corporations, or agencies of the Department such sums as he may deem neces- 
sary for eradication of various contagious and infectious diseases of animals 
and poultry not now prevalent in the United States to be available only in an 
emergency which threatens the livestock or poultry industry of the country. For 
fiscal year 1959, the language of that appropriation stipulates that not to exceed 
$1 million may be made available for eradication of vesicular exanthema of 
swine. This limitation does not provide for Pay Act costs under Public Law 
85-462, estimated at $77,000 for fiscal year 1959. 

The following table shows the costs of the vesicular exanthema eradication 
program by fiscal years since an emergency was declared on August 1, 1952: 


| 


| 





Fiscal year Operating Indemnities | Grand total 

| expenses expenses | 

sg etn oe oe 
Sut cete pauses anaereeneaeune = steedrpeslbenhen ap wepe raed $550,554 | $1, 662, 479 $2, 213, 033 
ES aS ee SG Ea ae ate es 1, 342, 892 255, 089 1, 597, 981 
1O55....~--.---------- no nnn enn nnennnnennnnnneneeneen senna nene- | 1,916, 894 165, 081 2, 081, 975 
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Need for continuation of program.—Vesicular exanthema is a highly infecti- 
ous disease of swine most often spread by contact with infected swine, con- 
taminated shipping and handling facilities, and the feeding of raw garbage. 
Constant surveillance must continue to be maintained to discover new cases 
promptly and to stamp out any infection before it has a chance to spread. It 
is essential that there be close surveillance over movements of garbage-fed swine 
that are marketed through stockyards having Federal inspection, since the dis- 
ease may be spread by infected hogs contacting susceptible hogs in transit. 

The feeding of raw garbage may be a means of spreading not only vesicular 
exanthema but also other diseases of livestock and poultry such as foot-and- 
mouth disease, hog cholera, tuberculosis, trichinosis, and many other diseases. 
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It is recommended that, beginning with the fiscal year 1960, this work be 
financed from “Salaries and expenses, Agricultural Research Service.” It is 
proposed that $600,000 be made available for its continuance. Since the cost 
of the program in fiscal year 1959, financed from Commodity Credit Corporation 
funds, is estimated at $1,077,000, this actually represents a proposed decrease in 
the cost of the program of $477,000. 

Plan of work.—Approximately one-half of the 1960 funds, $300,000 would 
be used for inspection of swine at stockyards as an indicator of the health 
status of the hogs on the farm. This is about the same amount as used for 
this purpose in fiscal year 1959. In addition about $300,000 would be used to 
cooperate with the State programs for control of vesicular exanthema and other 
garbage-borne diseases, including inspection, quarantine, control over swine 
movements, etec., and to provide personnel for enforcement of regulations gov- 
erning interstate movement of garbage-fed swine which do not pass through 
public stockyards. While about $750,000 is available in 1959 for this latter 
phase of the program, the reduction to $300,000 anticipates that as the Federal 
Government gradually decreases its inspection force, the States may make some 
offsetting increase in theirs. 

(c) Decrease of $18,000 due to providing in the direct appropriation to the 
General Service Administration for certain leasing activities described under 
item (4) (b). 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 
PLANT DISEASE AND PEesT CONTROL 


Current activities—The work is divided into three categories: (@) Insect 
and plant disease control, designed to protect agriculture from destructive 
insects and plant diseases, including inspection to detect and appraise infesta- 
tions, certification of regulated articles, supervision of treatments required by 
plant quarantines, application of pesticides, and use of other methods of com- 
bating infestations; (b) protective measures, primarily inspections at ports of 
entry to prevent the introduction from abroad of pests and plant diseases, and 
certification of the absence of plant pests on plants and plant products for export; 
and (c) administration and enforcement of the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, 
and Rodenticide Act to prevent the sale of mislabeled and inadequately labeled 
economie poisons, and to safeguard farmers and other users from injury to crops, 
livestock, or themselves, and from loss resulting from deceptive, careless, or 
fraudulent marketing practices. 


SELECTED EXAMPLES OF RECENT PROGRESS 


Plant pest control 

1. Barberry eradication—During the year ended June 30, 1958, more than 
2,835,000 barberry bushes were destroyed. These bushes were found on 2,601 
properties distributed over approximately 6,500 square miles. Of this area 
4,827 square miles were placed on maintenance and will require only sufficient 
work in the future on infested sites to maintain the barberry-free condition. 
Of the 7,500 previously infested sites inspected, 5,400 were without bushes. 
The total area in the 19 States requiring further work now approximates 55,614 
square miles. (See fig. 8.) 

Following inspection under the provisions of Federal Quarantine No. 38, 549 
nurseries and 46 dealers were issued certificates of inspection permitting inter- 
state shipment of barberry and mahonia plants. Nurserymen and dealers con- 
tinue to provide excellent cooperation in this phase of the work. 

2. Burrowing nematode control—New infestations were found in 5 Florida 
counties, and involved 165 citrus groves, 48 citrus nurseries, 33 ornamental 
nurseries, and 23 miscellaneous properties. (See fig. 9.) Surveys during fiscal 
1958 were carried out in 20 counties involving 1,208 citrus groves, 1,390 nurseries, 
and other plantgrowing establishments. 

The State Plant Board of Florida has the responsibility of administering control 
measures for the burrowing nematode. These measures involve the removal of 
infested trees from citrus groves, hot-water treatment of nursery stock originating 
from infested citrus nurseries, and the treatment of ornamental nurseries. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year, the State plant board applied control measures to 203 citrus 
groves and 33 nurseries and greenhouse establishments. A total of 1,380 acres 
was involved. 
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3. Citrus blackfly and Mewican fruitfly control._— 


(a) Blackfly surveys in fiscal year 1958 failed to reveal any infestations in 
southern Texas: The last 14 infestations of the citrus blackfly on record were 
found during July and August of 1956. During fiscal 1958, 180,822 trees were 
inspected on 7,905 properties in Texas. Surveys conducted during the same 
period south of the border in Mexico, from Sonora east through Tamaulipas, 
included 1,251,749 trees on 29,900 properties, and revealed 527 infested proper- 
ties with 3,291 trees. (See fig. 10.) Careful checks in Mexico by trained ob- 
servers revealed encouraging control from the liberation of parasites. 

(b) Mexican fruitfly outlook materially improved in California and Baja 
California: The strengthening of regulatory inspections on fruit movement into 
California from Mexico, increased intensive trap surveys, and continuous con- 
trol efforts on both sides of the border undoubtedly prevented a recurrence of 
the northward spread of the Mexican fruitfly such as happened in 1957. The 
unified efforts of the Mexican Department of Agriculture and State and Federal 
authorities in the United States obviated the need for a costly eradication pro- 
gram in California. No flies were trapped in Baja California after August 20, 
1957; none in California after those caught in early July of 1957. California 
applied more than 70 cover sprays to nearly a million plants in the border 
protection zone. Parasite releases in Mexico gave promise of becoming ef- 
fective. Infestations were unusually low in Texas, the first catch being recorded 
in December 1957 after much of the fruit had been marketed. (See fig. 11.) 

4. European chafer control.— 

(a) Products regulated by European chafer quarantine moving safely from 
the regulated area: During 1958 regulated products worth more than 24 million 
moved safely under Federal-State certificate from the infested area in 5 New 
York counties, where about 1,100 square miles are known to be infested with 
the European chafer. Nursery stock, soil, sand, and gravel are the principal 
products under regulation. Shippers bear the entire cost of fumigation or soil 
treatment with insecticides under Federal-State supervision. 

(b) Newly found infestations: Intensified surveys, largely within the regu- 
lated area, to delimit actually infested properties revealed an additional 80,000 
acres to be harboring European chafers. About 2,100 additional acres were 
found to be infested beyond the area under Federal quarantine regulation. The 
development of an effective survey method is a continuing problem. Black- 
light traps tested more thoroughly this year gave encouraging results. Research 
on this and other phases of survey technique is being continued. Figure 12 
shows the areas of known infestation. 

(c) Soil treatments with insecticides eliminate chafers: Since 1955, more than 
2,800 acres have been treated with soil insecticides to destroy larvae and adults 
in nurseries and outlying spotted infestations. 

5. Fire ant eradication program making steady progress.—Although some 
delays and difficulties were encountered in the early stages of the program, sub- 
stantial progress has been made. As of October 1, 1958, 517,040 acres had been 
treated in 9 States—Alabama, 179,523; Arkansas, 18,587; Georgia, 114,258; 
Louisiana, 157,600: South Carolina, 7,447; Florida, 19,746 acres; Mississippi, 
12,465 acres; and Texas, 5,847 acres. The latter 3 States were delayed in start- 
ing their program. Known infestations in North Carolina, totaling 1,567 acres, 
have been treated in their entirety. 

The outlying infestations in all States were given first attention to prevent 
further spread. More than 60 of these have now been treated. 

To help prevent the spread of the imported fire ant, the Department invoked 
a Federal quarantine which became effective May 6, 1958. Supporting regula- 
tions restrict the interstate movement of materials that constitute a hazard of 
spread. Parallel State quarantines regulate movement of hazardous materials. 
(See fig. 13.) 

6. Golden Nematode control.— 

(a) New infestations of golden nematode continue at a low level: During 
fiscal 1958 field surveys on Long Island added only 6 new properties totaling 
524 acres, to the infested area. Periodic surveys conducted since 1945 in 
U.S. potato-growing districts have failed to reveal the presence of the pest 
outside of Long Island, N.Y. Since the golden nematode was discovered on 
Long Island in 1945-a total of 13,671 acres has been found infested. As of 
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June 30, 1958, 7,733 of these acres had: been permanently removed from agri- 
culture for housing developments. The cooperative Federal-State program has 
confined this pest to a relatively small area on Long Island. 

(b) Methods improvement work continues in an effort to find possible chemi- 
cal means of eradicating the golden nematode: Through the use of new and 
improved application techniques employing approved nematocides there is a 
strong indication that the golden nematode can be eliminated from an infested 
field. A field-scale test, inaugurated in 1956 in an effort to eradicate the golden 
nematode through the use of nematocides, was continued and expanded in 
1957 and 1958 crop years. Following the 1956-57 potato crops, soil samples 
were collected from the treated fields and no living golden nematodes were 
found. One potato field has grown three crops and three fields have grown two 
crops of potatoes. Samples will be collected and examined for living nematodes 
following the 1958 crop. These tests will be continued in 1959. (See fig. 14.) 

7. Grasshopper and Mormon cricket control.— 

(a) Spring weather in 1958 favorable to development of serious infestations: 
Spring weather favored maximum survival of the newly hatched nymphs. Be- 
cause of this, many of the areas with a relatively low potentiai in 1957 developed 
economic infestations in 1958. In Montana, where a serious infestation was ex- 
pected, a wet, cold spring over a prolonged period relieved the situation. 

(b) Several million acres treated for grasshopper and Mormon cricket con- 
trol: During the 1958 season 4,350,219 acres of range, roadsides, idle land, and 
wasteland were treated in Federal-State cooperative control programs in 13 
Western States. This compares with 1,738,651 acres treated in 1957. The great- 
est acreage treated was in Colorado with 2,156,436 acres, followed by Texas with 
931,418; Oklahoma, 242,588; Kansas, 210,636 ; and Wyoming 302,822, and smaller 
acreages in Arizona, Idaho, Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, and Nevada. 

(c) Mormon cricket control at the same level as 1957: In 1958, 73,208 acres of 
rangeland were baited to control Mormon crickets in three States. This com- 
pares with 73,916 acres baited in 1957. Rolled wheat impregnated with aldrin 
was used to bait 1,560 acres in Idaho; 38,104 acres in Nevada; 26,258 acres in 
Utah; 7,255 acres in Montana; and 26 acres in Wyoming. Surveys conducted 
during early summer revealed incipient infestations in Idaho and Wyoming. 
These will be kept under observation during 1959 and control applied if 
necessary. 

8. Gypsy moth eradication.— 

(a) Continuance of gypsy moth program confirmed by court action: Shortly 
after gypsy moth spraying began in New York in the spring of 1957, 14 residents 
of Long Island, N.Y., sought an injunction to prevent the State of New York and 
the Department from spraying their properties. At a hearing on May 15, 1957, 
the plaintiff’s request for a temporary injunction was denied, but the U.S. dis- 
trict judge did not dismiss the action. The case came to trial at Brooklyn, N.Y., 
on February 10, 1958. On June 23, 1958, the court rendered a decision in favor 
of the State of New York and the Department. 

(b) Eradication measures for gypsy moth proved effective: The eradication 
program during fiscal year 1958 involved the aerial treatment of 495,000 acres 
in Pennsylvania. In New York two small isolated infestations on Long Island 
and other isolated spots in the suppressive area of that State were treated with 
ground equipment. Also 2,305 acres of heavily infested woodlands were treated 
by the New York State Conservation Department. State and local agencies 
treated 10,808 acres in Connecticut, and in Massachusetts the State applied treat- 
ment to 9,700 acres. Smaller areas were also treated in Maine and Rhode Island. 
Altogether 518,232 acres received treatment by Federal and other agencies. 

Gypsy moth infestations in Michigan required spraying of 18,880 acres in 
1957. No moths were trapped following the treatment. In 1958, however, 13 
moths were trapped 2 miles outside of the sprayed area. 

(c) Efforts to improve gypsy moth eradication methods continued: In a con- 
tinuing effort to improve methods for gypsy moth eradication, some 40 chemical 
compounds were tested this year in the laboratory and the most promising of 
these were examined in field plots. Those that proved most effective were 
checked for persistence on forage and pasture grass, for residue in milk, and for 
toxicity to fish. It would appear that of those tested at least two will be useful 
for gypsy moth work. 
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FIGURE 14 


GOLDEN NEMATODE CONTROL 
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(d) Treated areas being protected by quarantine regulations: A suppressive 
area of approximately 5,963 square miles in New York (roughly comprising the 
area treated in 1956-57 plus Delaware County, N.Y.), is being retained under 
regulations until there is positive assurance that the gypsy moth no longer 
exists there. Regulations prevent noncertified commodities from entering from 
infested areas to preclude reinfestation through commercial channels. Nine 
hundred square miles in Pennsylvania and 491 square miles in New Jersey are 
under State regulations. About 63,357 square miles of land are under Federal 
regulations in New England and eastern New York. (See fig. 16.) 

9. Eradication of Hall scale seems assured.—The last infestation found in the 
United States was in June 1956. Continuous delimiting surveys have not re- 
vealed new infestations. In fiscal year 1958, 48 host plants were inspected 
on 755 properties in 56 city blocks. To complete the cleanup and treatment 
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scheduled in the area where infestation was found in 1956, 88 host plants were 
removed ; and 1,761 trees were fumigated. The surveys will continue for several 
years to assure complete absence of this pest. (See fig. 17.) 

10. Hradication of hoja blanca disease of rice——This destructive virus disease 
of rice was found for the first time in the United States near Belle Glade, Fla., in 
the fall of 1957. It had been under observation for several years in Cuba and 
Venezuela where it is known to reduce yields by as much as 50 percent. Varie- 
ties of rice now grown extensively in the United States are susceptible to the 
virus. The Department and the Florida State Plant Board immediately applied 
an insecticide on infected rice and other plants in an area of about 2,469 acres 
with the objective of killing all suspected vectors. The plants were then chopped 
down and plowed under in an effort to eradicate the disease. 

During 1958 all volunteer rice plants were destroyed and insecticidal sprays 
applied to the fields where infestation was found as well as to their environs 
to kill the leafhopper vectors. Arrangements were made whereby no rice will 
be planted in this area during the calendar year 1958. Surveys were continued 
throughout the year of all known rice growing areas to detect presence of the 
disease and the vector. 

The Florida Everglades Experiment Station, Florida Plant Board, the Crops 
Research and Plant Pest Control Divisions, are cooperating to eliminate this 
serious threat to the Nation’s rice production. 

In late September the insect vector and disease were located near Bay St. Louis 
in the State of Mississippi. Three fields involving approximately 68 acres were 
found infested. Suppressive measures were instituted and a spray has been 
applied to 250 acres as a buffer treatment around infested fields. Spraying will 
continue on a 10-day schedule until winter weather kills the insect vectors. 
Surveys are continuing in Mississippi and have been expanded to rice-growing 
areas in Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas. 

11. Timely economic insect information assembled and published.—In coopera- 
tion with agricultural agencies in all the States, insect information is assembled 
and published in the Cooperative Economic Insect Report, which is mailed weekly 
to approximately 3,000 interested workers in agriculture and related industries. 
The publication of illustrated articles on “Insects Not Known To Occur in the 
United States” has had wide distribution among State and Federal regulatory 
agencies. Special survey reports on the status of major insect pests such as 
grasshoppers, fire ants, European corn borer, and cotton insects are widely used 
by growers and industry. 

12. Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act.— 

(a) Registration activities increase: A significant increase occurred in the 
registration of new products in the fiscal year 1958—4,600 as compared with 
4.222 in 1957. In addition, 3,554 amended labels and 1,822 distributors’ brands 
were accepted for registration. On June 30, 1958, approximately 42,600 regis- 
tered labels were on file. 

During the year registrants of products accepted in the fiscal year 1953 were 
notified that their initial registrations would expire in 1958. As a result of 
these notifications, 927 registrations were canceled and approximately 2,600 
products were reregistered. 

(b) Enforcement work continues: Of the 1,301 samples of economic poisons 
examined, 251 warranted citation and/or seizure. Less serious violations for 
126 products were corrected through correspondence. With the cooperation of 
the Customs Service, 184 shipments offered for importation were reviewed and 
$0 of these were sampled. Five shipments detained due to failure to comply 
with the act were later released when brought into compliance. 

(c) Activities under the Miller bill (Public Law 518) continue to expand: 
At the end of the fiscal year 1958, 124 petitions for tolerances for pesticide 
chemicals were reviewed and appropriate certification furnished the Food and 
Drug Administration as to the usefulness of the particular chemical and the 
probable residues resulting when used according to directions. <A total of 
1918 pesticide chemical uses registered under the Federal Insecticide, Fungi- 
cide, and Rodenticide Act is now covered by tolerances. These uses involve 
92 pesticide chemicals. In addition, 24 chemicals have been exempted from the 
requirement of a tolerance for fresh fruits and vegetables, and 8 have now been 
recognized as safe on raw agricultural commodities. 
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13. Japanese beetle control.— 


(a) Survey shows spread beyond federally regulated area: New infestations 
of Japanese beetle totaling nearly 160,000 acres have been found in Georgia, 
the largest areas being at Atlanta and Dahlonega. Extension of infestation 
was revealed at Cincinnati, Ohio, and South Bend, Ind. Important infestations 
are known at Kentland, Ind., and Sheldon, Ill. About 100,000 to 150,000 infested 
acres have been observed in northwestern South Carolina. Several relatively 
new infestations were discovered in eastern Tennessee, Pike County, Ky., at 
Lafayette and Hammond, Ind., and at Chicago and Peoria, Ill. (See fig. 18.) 

(b) Protective measures: Year-round regulation of soil and plants to prevent 
spread of the soil-inhabiting forms of the Japanese beetle from the quarantined 
area was applied to 973 shippers who move products valued at nearly $37 mil- 
lion annually. These protective measures are for the benefit of the public in 
noninfested States. 

(c) Control measures : During the spring of 1958 control measures were applied 
principally by aircraft to three important outlying infestations. ‘These were 
at Fort Madison, Iowa, 2,000 acres; East St. Louis, Ill, 4,000 acres; and 
Sheldon, Ill., 8,195 acres. An additional 6,918 acres were soil treated and 3,325 
acres foilage treated in several other States, mostly in support of regulatory 
operations. 

14. Khapra beetle eradication progress encouraging.—During fiscal 1958, 
22,296 properties were given initial inspection and 30,517 sites were reinspected 
in 32 States and in Mexico. Of the sites inspected, 105 were found to be infested, 
involving buildings with a volume of 13,398,334 cubic feet. Seven of these 
properties were reinfestations. Fumigation treatment was applied to 113 
properties with 14,422,880 cubic feet. In the United States the khapra beetle 
has not been found outside of Arizona, California, and New Mexico. Infesta- 
tions have been treated in the States of Baja California and Sonora in Mexico 
and in September 1958 the beetle was found in storages at Guadalajara, about 
1,000 miles south of the border. This is the first known infestation in the in- 
terior of Mexico. The Department is working with Mexican officials in develop- 
ing a plan of eradication. (See fig. 19.) 

The following table reflects the work accomplished since the initiation of the 
program in 1955. 
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15. Mediterranean fruitfly infestation in Florida apparently eradicated.—The 
Mediterranean fruitfly infestation found in Florida in May of 1956, and which 
ultimately was found spread over 700,000 acres in 28 counties, has apparently 
been eradicated. The last fly was trapped on November 26, 1957. Intensive 
trapping since that time has been negative. The last aerial? application of 
bait treatment was applied on Snead’s Island in Manatee County, February 25, 
1958. This marked the completion of the spray program which began in June 
1956. An aggregate of about 7 million acres required spray treatment to com- 
plete the job. 
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As of June 30, 1958, the Mediterranean fruitfly-trapping program included 
operation of 32,258 traps in Florida; 32 combination Mediterranean fruitfly- 
melon fly traps in Georgia at all known points from which overseas shipments 
are received; 106 traps in the New Orleans district; 50 traps in George, Han- 
cock, Harrison, and Jackson Counties, Miss.; and 25 traps baited with a com- 
bination fruitfly lure in Cameron County, Tex. 

A trapping program at about the present level will be necessary during fiscal 

ear 1960. 

, 16. Phony peach and peach mosaic eradication.—(a) Incidence of phony peach 
disease remains low: During the fiscal year 1958, 5,324,956 peach trees in seven 
Southeastern States were inspected, 29,679 of which were found infected with 
phony disease. These figures indicate the same low incidence of phony disease, 
0.5 percent, as was found in 1957. This percentage of infection may be com- 
pared with 0.7 percent in 1954; 1.3 percent in 1953; and 2.5 percent in 1952. 
(See fig. 21.) 

All infected trees found in 1958 have been removed by the owners. Complete 
compliance by the growers in promptly removing infected trees together with 
the continued removal of wild plum, a reservoir of phony infection, in the 
vicinity of peach orchards, and the careful annual survey appear to be holding 
the disease at the present low level. 

(b) Results continue favorable in peach mosaic eradication: During the year, 
inspection was made of 2,803,640 trees, of which 3,114 were found infected with 
peach mosaic. This is an overall disease incidence of 0.1 percent in 1958 as 
compared to 0.5 percent in 1957; 0.7 percent in 1954; 1.3 percent in 1953; and 
2.5 percent in 1952. (See figure 22.) The low incidence of peach mosaic in- 
fection now present has resulted from the intensive survey and tree removal 
program. 

17. Pink bollworm control.— 

(a) Pink bollworms spread east and west of previously known infestation 
boundaries: In spite of a concerted Federal-State effort to contain the pink 
bollworm, new infestations appeared this year in Arkansas, Louisiana, and 
Arizona east and west, respectively, of the previously known infestation 
boundaries. 

(b) Infestation light on eastern periphery: Now infestations outside quar- 
antined area were discovered during October 1958 in Ashley, Drew, Grant, Faulk- 
ner, and White Counties of Arkansas; and Lincoln, Grant, Rapides, and Union 
Parishes of Louisiana. These new finds extended the eastern boundary of the 
known pink bollworm infested area. New infestations were found outside the 
regulated area of both States which would indicate a general eastern spread 
this year. Even considering these new infestations, the lightness of the infesta- 
tion in Arkansas and Louisiana indicates a twofold progress in the overall 
pink bollworm program. First, the efforts to eradicate this pest in these States 
continues to represent full cooperation of the growers and industry. Second, 
the lightness of infestation can be attributed in part to continuing efforts to 
suppress population in central and eastern Texas. In Arkansas as of late 
October 1958, about 90 pink bollworms had been found in the 1958 crop in 15 
counties. Of this number 39 specimens came from Little River County, border- 
ing Texas and Oklahoma. In Louisiana 45 to 50 pink bollworms were found 
in 12 parishes. 

(c) Infestation discovered again in Maricopa County, Ariz.: In July 1958 a 
heavy infestation was discovered near Gila Bend in Maricopa County and in 
September the pink bollworm was found in Pinal County. As of October 16 the 
infested and exposed area was estimated at more than 160,000 acres. A total 
of 91 light traps and 7 gin-trash machines are being operated in the State to 
completely delimit the infestation. 
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Following the discovery of the pink bollworm in Arizona, plans were formu- 
lated promptly to inaugurate an eradication program, This decision was made 
in consultation with the commissioner of agriculture and horticulture, the Cot- 
ton Producers Association, and the cotton industry, primarily ginning and oil 
mill interests. The plan presently calls for applications of an effective insecti- 
cide at the recommended rate at weekly intervals to the 1958 crop for the period 
when the bolls are susceptible to pink bollworm attack; defoliation subsequently 
to hasten maturity and opening of top bolls; shredding of stalks following har- 
vest with an improved machine, using a device to load into trailers the crop 
residues for burning; plowing deep to cover shattered bolls and roots; and fall 
irrigation recommended to accelerate decomposition of bolls. No stub cotton will 
be grown in 1959, and any volunteer plants in designated areas will be destroyed. 
Cotton will be planted during period prescribed by the Commission. Begin- 
ning in June 1959 insecticides will be applied during period when fruit is sus- 
ceptible to oviposition by the female moths. The fall program carried out in 
1958 will be repeated on infested acreage in 1959. All of Maricopa and Pinal 
Counties have been placed under State regulation with similar Federal action 
to follow shortly. (See fig. 23.) 

(ad) Regulatory measures continue effective: Heavy infestations in south 
Texas, extreme western Texas, and southeastern New Mexico emphasize the 
importance of enforcement of treatment requirements for certification of prod- 
ucts. Compliance by the shippers has been excellent. Since the program in 
Arizona, Arkansas, and Louisiana has had eradication for its objective the same 
stringent precautions have been required in movement of seed and other products 
iuto the regulated portions of those States from the generally infested States 
as though destined for States such as California, Mississippi, and Southeastern 
States where pink bollworm has not become established. 

(e) Heavy damage only in limited areas: Although infestation is general 
in much of Texas and southeastern New Mexico, aggressive measures by the 
farmers continue to hold heavy damage to a limited acreage in certain loca- 
tions. These suppressive measures include uniform planting and stalk destruc- 
tion in State mandatory control zones. In addition, well planned and executed 
insecticide applications prevent population buildups during the fruiting of the 
cotton. 

(f) Cooperation with Mexico: The work in northeastern and central Mexico 
continues to be of significant importance to success of suppression activities in 
Texas. The assistance rendered to the office of the Defense of Agriculture, 
Mexican Department of Agriculture, in northwest Mexico, is designed to prevent 
pink bollworm from becoming established in the Mexican States of Sinaloa, 
Sonora, and Baja California, and in the Imperial and San Joaquin Valleys of 
California, and the Yuma Valley of Arizona. The appropriate officials of Mexico 
and the cottongrowers and industry, and the Department maintain excellent 
working arrangements on all phases of the cooperative undertaking. 

18. Soybean cyst nematode survey continued.—During the past 12 months, 
surveys have indicated some local extension of known infestations, but have 
revealed no infestation on some 288,000 acres of land inspected in 18 other 
soybean-producing States. (See fig. 24.) 

The status of infestations as of June 30, 1958, is as follows: 


State Number of | Number of Total in- 


counties properties fested acres 





Arkansas 110 4,149 
Kentucky 6 785 
Mississippi. -..-.--- Ce eae See A oe a te as 1 300 
Missouri 99 3, 568 
110 2, 494 
126 7, 214 


452 18, 510 


Damage to soybean plantings from the nematode has been evident in North 
Carolina since the infestation was found in 1954. In 1958, symptoms appeared 
and quickly developed in spots throughout some 25 fields in the 4 infested 
counties of Tennessee. Damaged plantings have also been observed in Mis- 
souri and Kentucky. This dwarfing, yellowing, and even death of plants 
clearly indicates severe reduction in bean yields in the infested fields. 
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The Federal quarantine against the soybean cyst nematode is functioning 
smoothly permitting the harvesting of the soybean, cotton, and other crops 
concerned without undue inconvenience to the growers.. The six infested States 
are enforcing parallel State quarantines. In Missouri alone 30,000 certificates 
were issued to cover the movement of soybean seed for planting purposes pro- 
duced within the regulated area of Missouri. 

19. Sweetpotato weevil control.— 

(a) Use of insecticides continued in control of weevil: During the fiscal year 
1958 the sweetpotato crop in 6 infested Southern States was protected from 
attack by the sweetpotato weevil through the application of insecticide to more 
than 2,000 sweetpotato seedbeds, the treatment with insecticides of some 14,000 
acres of plantings, and the dusting at harvest of over 1 million bushels of sweet- 
potatoes before storage in the fall. 

b) Insecticides plus unfavorable weather reduce weevils: In addition to the 
effects of the now well-established usage by growers of insecticides for weevil 
control severe winter freezes ‘followed by a wet spring resulted in extensive 
destruction of volunteer and wild host plants which caused further reduction 
of populations. Weevil damage to sweetpotatoes was less than in any year 
since 1950. The number of new counties found infested was 40 percent less 
than in 1957, and the number of farms freed of sweetpotato weevil increased 
22 percent over the previous year. (See fig. 25.) 

20. White-fringed beetle control,— 

(a) Infested acres treated for eradication exceed newly found infested acres: 
More than 53,000 acres were treated with soil insecticides as a means of elimi- 
nating white-fringed beetles. While about 48,000 acres, contiguous to known 
infestations, were found infested for the first time, there is a net reduction of 
about 5,000 infested acres from the previous year. Materials and facilities are 
available and treatments are being applied during the current year to all 
remaining infested areas in South Carolina. (See fig. 26.) 

(b) Special emphasis on preventing long-distance spread: Particular atten- 
tion is being given to nurseries, railroad yards, and loading points to reduce or 
eliminate beetle populations as a means of preventing contamination of products 
being shipped to uninfested areas. 

21. Witchweed.— 

(a) Additional witchweed infestation found in North Carolina and South 
Carolina: Witchweed, Striga asiatica, a parasitic flowering plant, is a serious 
pest of corn, sorghum, and sugarcane and attacks more than 60 other species of 
the grass and sedge families, including rice, wheat, oats, and barley. Follow- 
ing discovery of witchweed in the Carolinas in 1956, systematic surveys were 
made to determine the extent of the infestation. As of October 1, 1958, infesta- 
tions had been found on 2,605 farms in North Carolina, and on 799 farms in 
South Carolina in a total of 18 counties. These farms aggregate about 200,590 
acres, of which 146,554 are under cultivation. The surveys are continuing in 
the Carolinas and adjacent areas of bordering States (fig. 27). 

(b) Eradication program started in North Carolina and South, Carolina: 
Witchweed can be eradicated by growing catch crops, such as corn, sorghum, and 
millet, that cause its seed to germinate and then plow under before seed is pro- 
duced on the new witchweed plants. Certain herbicides are also effective. 
Eradication of this pest requires destruction of all seed in the soil, either by 
cropping or some other means. A pilot eradication program was initiated in 
May 1958 in North Carolina and South Carolina on approximately 1,000 acres. 
Under the plan the owners or operators of the land agreed to grow catch crops 
on infested land instead of their normal cropping practices. The pilot test in- 
volved planting two catch crops during the growing season, plus a small grain 
cover crop in the fall that promote further germination of witchweed seed. 
Fertilizer and seed were furnished to the grower by the Agricultural Research 
Service and he was reimbursed at the local prevailing rates for his services in 
carrying out prescribed management practices. Witchweed on adjacent non- 
cultivated land was destroyed with 2,4-D. Witchweed eradication management 
practices are acceptable under the Department’s conservation reserve program. 
Farmers who place their land in this program receive the conservation reserve 
payment in lieu of income from normal crop production. 
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22. Contingency fund.—The following table shows the releases from the con- 
tingency fund for fiscal years 1953 through November 30, 1958: 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


TaBLE II.—Releases from the contingency fund for control of emergency outbreaks of 
insects and plant diseases, fiscal years 1953 through 1959 (Nov. 30, 1958) 





1959 to 
1953 | «1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 Nov. 30, 
1958 





Contingency fund: 
Annual appropriation acts - - ._|$1, 000, 000}$600, 000; $400, 000, $1, 000, 000) $4, 400, 000/$1, 000, 000}$1, 000, 000 
Supplemental appropriation | | 

Ns oid ank oc abd iat sleweedgauealeeneie | 650,000} 650, 000} 3, 450, 000)_...-...-- 1 500, 000 
Total appropriations for | | | 
contingency fund. --_.-_-| 1, 000,000} 600, 000) 1, 050, 000) 1, 650, 000)|27, 850, 0CO) 1, 000, 000 





Releases for control of emergency 
outbreaks of insects: | 
Grasshoppers and Mormon | 
WII co ckce see waceance | 438, 700| 528, 940} 284, 300} 566, 000) 1, 028, 000) et Cardia setae 
Burrowing nematode..........|.-...-.--- Pe i } 35,000} 150,000) 403, 000 re 
SINE GUI nn oan cdl chnnmenaentinadoms | 50, 000) 83, 000) 80, 000 Pee ee 
RTE ne apnea | 156,000) 684,000) 960,000! 4135, 000)__.._____- 
Mexican fruitfly- -~-........- le enaegesguperdede -| 125, 000) 137, 000 135, 000} hel? Sa 
| 




















Pink bollworm.......-...-.-. Nigawivcuaed wensteultngmep ovr lon psie miuen! saith edaeleenet eee 500, 000 
OEE DINDOIBO oo. cli caadnedcelonbantoebacedsrsuel 30, 000) 77, 000); 5 280,000) 5 320, 000 
PE DUIINOIIONND IUEINY « 23) annccendpalessuctculencaacen|estnsassccp eee 6 55, 000} Se a aha 
Witchweed. 5 25......<.... fe wah Abs tadtwdls aida cys seee et é 22,000} 330, 000}-.-...---- 
Total releases...............| 438, 700| 528,940) 650, 300) 1, 650,000} 7. 380,000] 800, 000] 7 820, 000 
Balance in contingency fund--_-__- § 561, 300| 71, 060) * 399, 7 Ceheadaibacd | 470, 000; * 200,000) 680, 000 


| | 





! Provided in 1959 Supplemental Appropriation Act for pink bollworm outbreak. 

? Includes $1,250,000 which was immediately available in fiscal year 1956 for control of Medfly. 

3 Provided for under regular projects, 1958 and 1959. 

4 $493,800 provided under regular projects. 

§ $120,000 provided under regular projects. 

§ $250,000 provided under regular projects, 1958 and 1959. 

7In addition, pending the availability of $3,000,000 provided in the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
1959, for witchweed control, $80,000 was released from the contingency fund to continue the surveys and 
quarantines then underway. 

§ Includes $500,000 not required for emergency insect control activities which was transferred to the item 
for control of vesicular exanthema to meet emergency needs. 

' This balance was transferred after the close of the fiscal year to other appropriations to meet retroactive 
pay cost. 


Plant quarantine 

23. Steady increase in foreign travel continues.—In the calendar year 1957 
there were 144.6 million entries of people into the United States, an increase 
of approximately 10.5 million over the preceding year. In addition, many thou- 
sands of people traveled to the mainland from Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
American Virgin Islands. The combined total of people entering mainland ports 
during 1957, subject to plant quarantine inspection, approximately the total 
population of the United States. 
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As indicated by the following tabulation other major inspection activities 
increased proportionately : 


Workload data fiscal years 1957 through 1959 








































| 
| Fiseal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1957 1958 1959 
(estimated) 
Inspection: 
Airplanes , approxim: itely 36 percent carrying unauthorized | 
plant material in 1958_..___. 4 110, 944 121, 231 133, 000 
Vessels arriving, area ite ly 30 per reent ¢: arrying unau- | 
thorized m: terial AE al i a hs crite cs be eealinai 58, 341 | 59, 180 | 60, 000 
Cargo importations of plant ms teri: i] unde r “permit ss saeas 68, 861 | 68, 647 70, 000 
Shipments of plants and plant products inspected or 
treated and certified for movement from Haw: ii and 
Pesrto 5300 to Gis masiniemn .- <<. 5.2c0..<.--<,..- 15, 516 17, 247 | 19, 000 
Proleit Gere tron BAGKIOO | 5 cnc cin cn écwwendeceunscsucece« | 85, 084 89, 055 93, 000 
In cooperation with Customs: | 
I a ce iain 18, 453, 115 | 19, 434, 535 | 20, 500, 000 
Baggage, airborne, pieces of_................-- an 7, 535, O88 8, 790, 520 10, 200, 000 
Baggage with surface-borne passengers from Mexico _ | 4, 787, 488 5, 387, 531 6, 000, 000 
Baggage with ships’ passengers, number of pieces_----| 3, 281, 556 3, 098, 998 3, 200, 000 
Interceptions: 
Unauthorized plant material, all sources_............_--- | 290, 959 | 311, 391 | 333, 000 
Lots of insects and plant diseases of plant quarantine 
TING OE NG re oe chs wamebanamee 15, 058 | 18, 198 22, 000 
Export certific ition: 





Containers of domestic plants and plant products ex- | | 


ON ae aueaita bie | 25,410,791 | 24,681, 763 | 27, 000, 000 
ae ae ere | 48, 646 50, 072 | 53, 000 











24. Increased foreign traffic brings more foreign pests.—There is a direct 
relationship between the volume of incoming foreign traffic and the danger of 
new pests being brought into the country. In fiscal year 1958, a record year for 
foreign travel, plant Quarantine inspectors at ports of entry intercepted 18,198 
lots of destructive plant pests. In other words, a serious pest was stopped 
at our borders on an average of once every 30 minutes during the year. This 
represented an increase of more than 3,000 pest interceptions over the previous 
year. Some of the more well known species and the number of times they 
were taken during fiscal vear 1958 were: Khapra beetle, 26; Mexican fruitfly, 
162; pink bollworm, 19; Mediterranean fruitfly, 96; golden nematode, 45; West 
Indian fruitfly, 129; citrus blackfly, 16: cherry fruitfly, 31; melonfly, 5: black 
spot of citrus, 161; oriental fruitfly, 26; citrus canker, 78; olive fruitfly, 31; 
and Mediterranean land snail, 31. 

25. Further measures taken to obtain cooperation of traveling public—Recog- 
nizing the added threat of pest entry brought about by increased foreign travel 
and the need for supplementing port of entry inspection, additional steps have 
been taken to inform travelers about plant quarantines and enlist their 
cooperation in keeping foreign pests out of the country. A motion picture em- 
phasizing the danger of agricultural pests and diseases being spread by material 
earried in passengers’ baggage is now being shown on approximately 50 ships 
during voyages. Passenger reaction to the film has been very good. Prints 
of the movie have been placed in film libraries in each State and it is being 
shown widely throughout the country. It has been televised on several oc- 
easions and plans are underway for further television use. An attroctive 
ecard outlining restrictions on the movement of plant material from Hawaii 
to the mainland has been prepared. It will be placed in rooms of all the larger 
hotels in Honolulu. Other card notifications, magazine and newspaper articles 
and warning signs have been put into use. Plant quarantine exhibits have 
been shown at various points and arrangements have been made to have educa- 
tional exhibits on this subject at three large national meetings within the next 
6 months. 

26. Increasing travel and commerce necessitate staffing of additional stations.— 
During fiscal year 1958 it became necessary to establish plant quarantine service 
at three additional ports to safeguard against the danger of pest entry brought 
about by increasing foreign travel and commerce. These were Cleveland, Ohio; 
San Luis, Ariz.; and Wilmington, N.C. There has already been a substantial 
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increase in shipping into Cleveland as a result of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
project. Cleveland is destined to be a key port when the project is completed 
and it is reported that about 90 percent of the vessels using the seaway will 
make Cleveland their first port of call. Traffic through San Luis has been 
growing steadily for several years and the development of highways in Mexico 
will inerease traffic. There has also been a marked development in agriculture 
in nearby areas south of the border. The khapra beetle occurs nearby in Mexico 
and other pests of that country can also be brought through the port. The 
Customs Service, as well as the State entomologist of Arizona, have recognized 
the growing importance of San Luis as a plant quarantine port of entry and have 
strongly urged that it be staffed. It was necessary to establish inspection service 
at Wilmington, N.C., because of the growing volume of shipping, the location 
of two large fumigation plants in the vicinity of the port, and the need for closer 
contact with military airbases in the area at which flights arrive from foreign 
points. A recent survey of agricultural quarantine problems at Anchorage, 
Alaska, revealed that foreign air traffic has developed to the point where plant 
and animal quarantine protection are needed at that port. 

27. Snail contaminated cargoes present new threat.—During fiscal year 1958 
there were repeated arrivals of military supplies, household goods, and other 
cargoes infested with the Mediterranean land snail, Theba pisana. This snail 
occurs throughout the Mediterranean area and is capable of developing extremely 
heavy populations. It is not known to occur in the United States. Infested 
cargoes arrived by air and ocean freight. In a number of cases it was necessary 
to fumigate the holds of vessels carrying infested material as well as 
to fumigate cargoes that had been unloaded. At the invitation of the Air Force 
a representative of the Plant Quarantine Division visited Air Force installations 
in the Mediterranean area during the year to review the problem and advise on 
measures to prevent the movement of the snail on cargo shipped to the United 
States. The Department is continuing to work closely with local armed services 
representatives to reduce the quantity of infested material arriving at our ports. 

28. Full responsibility assumed for plant quarantine protection at Florida 
ports.—During fiscal year 1958 arrangements were completed for assuming full 
fiscal and program responsibility for plant quarantine activities at Florida ports. 
The program had previously been conducted by Florida Plant Board personnel 
in cooperation with the Department. Florida’s mild climate, extensive and 
varied agriculture, and the growing volume of foreign traffic arriving at its ports, 
make the State especially vulnerable to the entry and establishment of foreign 
pests. To safeguard against that threat, inspection staffs at Florida ports were 
augmented during the year as rapidly as conditions permitted. In-service train- 
ing was inaugurated, and emphasized, to increase the effectiveness of individual 
inspectors. 

ANIMAL DISEASE AND PEST CONTROL 


Current activities —Measures are devised to exclude from this country com- 
municable animal diseases of foreign origin; to prevent the spread of communic- 
able diseases through interstate shipments of livestock or distribution of impure 
or impotent veterinary biologies; to control and eradicate livestock diseases ; and 
to maintain, through a marketing agreement with manufacturers and handlers, 


adequate supplies of hog cholera virus, serum, and vaccine for protection of 
swine. 


SELECTED EXAMPLES OF RECENT PROGRESS 


Animal disease control and eradication 


1. Progress in tuberculosis eradication program continues.— 

(a) Procedures for tracing of infected and exposed animals continue to be 
effective aids to eradication. During fiscal 1958, many instances of successful 
and valuable tracing have been reported. In one case, such tracing led to a ranch 
where the test of 420 range and 322 purebred animals revealed 124 reactors. 
Eight herds into which purchases had been added from this infected herd were 
also tested disclosing an additional 48 reactors. 

(b) Field representatives attend tuberculosis eradication conference: A tuber- 
culosis eradication conference, national in scope, was held at Michigan State 
University during June 1958. Testing methods and other eradication procedures 
were carefully reviewed and demonstrated. 
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(c) A comparison of funds provided by the Federal Government and cooperat- 
ing States and counties for the eradication of tuberculosis for the fiscal years 
1958 and 1959 follows: 





1958 1959 








Federal Federal 
Govern- Cooperators Govern- Cooperators 
ment ment 
TNE ons ose i ln od xe nec lta $1, 499, 475 $4, 084, 219 $1, 705, 600 $4, 437, 553 
Indemnity payments__.._..........-.. eS | 390, 677 868, 630 443, 000 1, 093, 409 
| “ss aa 
RR he ie Jaca ees sdde ceaed 1, 890, 152 4, 952, 849 2, 148, 600 5, 530, 962 





(d) Tables III and IV show the average State and Federal indemnity pay- 
ments and other data pertaining to the program for control and eradication of 
tuberculosis: 
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TaBLE IV.—Summary 





West Virginia 
Total, area 2 


Ilinois_-- 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Ohio.. 


Total, area 3__ 


Iowa dh enews a 
Minnesota . a 


North Dakota............ 
South Dakota 
Wisconsin 


Total, area 4____ 


Idaho 
Montana. - 
Nevada 
Oregon 
Utah 
shineton 
W yomi 
Alaska 


Hawaii 








Total, area 5__..- 





Arizona 
California 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Texa 








Total, area 6 





Arkansas 
Kansas. 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Oklahoma 
Tennessee 








Total, area 7 





Alabama 
Florida 

Georgia : 
North Carolina_- 
South Carolina. .......... 
Puerto Rico 










Total, area 8 





Grand total__- 





State 

CINE oo. co cs cei node 
Maine. nae pt eee 
Massachusetts a 
New Hampshire-- 
Now Yore.......... 
Rhode Island_..........--- 
aaa 

Total, area 1........-... 
Delaware sein tbe toad as leon ts 
INN fo eg a Fae 
Maryland 
New Jersey she nin 0 a 6 _ 
Pennsylvania se eck 
Virginia 


Nebraska anene oh Mec - : 
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of bovine tuberculosis eradication in cvoperation with the 
various States, fiscal year 1958 























Herds | Cattle | Infected | Percent | Reactors | Percent 
| tested tested | premises | infected found | reactors 

| | 
anaes 5,956 | 155, 731 34 0. 57 | 55 0. 04 
pein 5,677 | 83, 539 | 11 19 49 | 06 
me e 8,427 | 160,951 43 | . 51 | 75 | 05 
6, 578 80, 325 3 | . 05 4 Ol 
23, 680 670, 693 232 | . 98 580 08 
| 1,605 | 21, 526 16 | 1. 00 16 | 07 
ch eeneea ans 5, 222 | 11 21 | 19 | 01 
eestivdviccs 57,145 |1, 328, 143 | 350 61 | 798 | 06 
aes 1, 607 40, 093 90 | 1, 24 | .08 
a 6.071 | 85, 568 | 43 | 71 | 84) 10 
— 11,508 | 270,773 164 | 1. 43 295 | Rt 
7, 661 196, 302 157 | 2.05 207 1] 
a 39, 021 628, 518 | 239 | .61 | 668 | JU 
7,327 | 228, 580 38 | . 52 90 | 04 
e 1, 928 44, 436 15 | .78 21 05 
eeu 75, 123 |1, 494, 270 676 . 90 09 
eee | 14,608 | 323,372 282 | 1.93 16 
rites | 18,466 | 214,710 | 290 | 1.57 | 95 
25,757 | 492,218] 2,313 8. 98 .93 
26,458 | 363, 898 594 2. 25 26 
ss &5, 289 |1, 394, 148 3, 479 | 4.08 : 47 
= 12,696 | 314,894 302 | 2. 38 516 16 
31,680 | 624, 207 98 | ei 209 03 
. i 13, 185 36 2.02 58 OT 
a aaiinieaaateuiial 24, 803 35 | 4.82 | 57 23 
i, 72, 265 20 1.57 | 28 | 04 
| 8, 793 793, 091 753 2. 62 | 1, 960 | . 25 
ge 76, 949 |1, 882, 445 1, 244 1.62 2, 828 15 
2,577 | 47, 797 17 66 179 | 37 
990 | 20,939 2} . 20 2 | 01 
291 | 4, 963 0 | 00 | 0 | . 00 
2,650 | 32,186 | 15 | 56 18 05 
1, 794 16, 408 9 | 50 13 08 
1, 483 46, 204 | 8 54 9 02 
671 8, 957 2 | . 30 2 (2 
111 1,944 0 | 00 | 0 | 0 
507 | 34,693 | 16 | 3.15 Al | 15 
11,076 | 213,191 | 69 | . 62 274 | 13 
1,312 | 33 | 2.52 60 | 17 
18, 413 447 2. 43 | 1, 724 | . 24 
1, 133 24 | 1 08 | 1 | 00 
687 19, 157 2 29 | 3 02 
11, 188 327, 414 167 1.49 | 476 | 15 









3, 138 | 25 36 | 08 
7, 656 41 | 53 | 50 | . 04 
2 OR 15 | 74 | 23 | 05 
? A31 3 | +e 3 00 
ae 11, 140 | 19 be 34 | 01 
3 277 27 82 5A | ‘06 
2,124 25 1.18 108 19 







1 
oo 
o> 


1, 758 68, 896 19 1.08 30 | 04 

3, 162 172, 155 | 37 | 117 379 | . 22 

aimed 2,965 | 100,898 | 31 | 1.05 181 | 18 

12, 958 178, 915 | 5 | 04 20 | Ol 

“ 3, 237 64, O80 | 13 . 40 35 | . 05 
sicmaikiaaiebe’s 3, 218 133, 572 40 1, 24 250 19 
ehicveabevsio’ i, 398 718, 426 145 55 895 12 
ponecennanee 396, 587 8, 883, 813 6, 751 1.70 15, 261 17 
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2. Cooperative Federal-State brucellosis eradication campaign makes signift- 
cant progress in reducing the substantial financial losses to livestock industry 
caused by this disease.— 

(a) More progress made in fiscal 1958 than in any similar period since the 
cooperative project was started in October 1954: Each fiscal year since 1954, 
increased participation on the part of the States in complete area work has 
contributed materially to the overall successful operation of the campaign. 
As of October 15, 1958, 47 States, Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands 
were conducting effective brucellosis eradication activities. 

Accomplishments for fiscal year 1958 surpassed those for 1957. (See table 
Vv.) The volume of blood testing, milk and cream ring testing, and vaccination 
were still further increased in 1958 over the previous high levels established in 
1957. The fact that a high percentage of the blood test reactors are being 
promptly moved to slaughter reflects a determination on the part of livestock 
owners to free their herds of this disease as quickly as possible. Indemnity 
payments to owners for cattle slaughtered because of brucellosis also contribute 
to the early removal of reactor cattle. 

(b) Infection rates further reduced: The results of 16 million blood agglutina- 
tion tests conducted during fiscal year 1958 revealed 1.6 percent reactor cattle 
and 9.2 percent reactor herds. This compares with 1.76 percent reactor cattle 
and 10.6 percent reactor herds disclosed by blood testing during 1957. The 
fact that both animal and herd infection rates have declined during that period 
confirms the value of procedures employed in the program. 

Data comparing fiscal year 1958 with fiscal year 1957 follow: 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1957 1958 


Brucellosis ring tests: 


OS Sere sis a i liseli sapiens asetaicmgunnaniiabie 1, 866, 444 1, 750, 510 
PORAIIE GOCEES TO TOTES TROGOE oo 5 ice sis dRtdeeriditncsatacensuawus 31, 481, 474 30, 927, 215 
CNN TINS cccicntuathsuabedkdabenedaddadedaaeamaenaniireie 212, 580 164, 224 
POTORES SURDIIOIS MNIE nice ni sccscndicccacdccdeeuminvencaincesseusateuen 11.39 9.4 
Blood tests: 
I ak a ce 1, 170, 906 1, 176, 601 
a ee 15, 913, 396 16, 251, 440 
IC UI i cs cee 123, 964 108, 560 
Percent infected herds !.............--- isis tests lias Wein gh ek oa ma meaclaneai alacant 10.6 9.2 
NENT SONNE Oo. . acksnaes catuncesaeweasaneeuwsnsevaseesbeucscuune | 280, 253 260, 322 
PO ir Cen OE = 5k conan een oscusbinn ise onde bRReeeeiaeues 1.76 1, 60 
Pn SEINE A S5: 5. accu ie eaea edhe taansesaaeenaemeEne sane 266, 594 254, 458 
POROUS Or SOROUOND MERMONONO — ooo ccc cececwnnecensmaddccdnudnsenuenceses 95. 1 97.7 
NR OR ed we neadks ba ceed ha sda mancBenetneianen 5, 501, 445 6, 276, 910 
Certification: 
CORRE CPROINNEY CUTE WORE. 6 acc nacrecsteccasecnsissesdcdccaamnitewen 235 482 
ICING ETON. on cancnwn onscdcnddwianaudensescésaudunsouns 2 39 
Total countios certified at end Of YeOr nccccwce cccwconccccvccccccccnccece 735 1, 217 
‘Totel States cortafiod Ot efid GF YOOR sn... cscccccacwntncccedsaccceswsscsves 7 216 
Pee nn IRUEINON: - | oo en cal ne egntina mababiabeme bas 2, 697, 184 2, 867, 519 
CURES TE DV nc iiansics Saguvesenecdunatededeugccseueccinens 50, 858, 016 51, 693, 159 





1 Based on results of blood tests only. If those herds and cattle that were negative to the brucellosis ring 
test were included, the percent of infected herds would be 6.2 in 1957 compared to 5.3 in 1958 and percent of 
cattle infected would be 0.96 in 1957 compared to 0.88 in 1958. 

? Including Puerto Rico. 


(c) Marked increase in number of modified certified brucellosis-free areas: 
During fiscal year 1958, 482 counties in continental United States, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands were initially qualified as modified certified brucellosis- 
free areas. This means that animal and herd infection rates had been reduced 
to levels not exceeding 1 percent and 5 percent respectively. Eight complete 
States and Puerto Rico achieved certification during the year. As of June 30, 
1958, there was a total of 1,217 counties, including 15 entire States, and Puerto 
Rico, currently designated as modified certified brucellosis-free areas. This 
compares with a total of 735 certified counties including 7 States similarly 
qualified as of June 30, 1957. At the end of fiscal 1958, there were also 594 
counties working on a complete area basis leading to early certification. By 
October 15, 1958, the number of certified counties had increased to 1,337. 
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(d) Progressive decline of infection rates observed in modified certified 
States: In each of the seven States which have been qualified as modified cer- 
tified areas for periods of at least 12 months, the indicated incidence of bovine 
brucellosis, based on blood tests only, has been still further reduced. As of 
June 30, 1958, these reductions averaged 0.75 percent. This trend is encourag- 
ing and represents a generally growing appreciation of the need for continuing 
the eradication effort beyond certification. 

(e) Effectiveness of certification procedures based on full use of the brucellosis 
ring test confirmed: During the year a comprehensive study was conducted in two 
Wisconsin counties to determine the adequacy of area certifications developed in 
conjunction with full use of the milk and cream ring test. As a result of sur- 
veying 3,615 herds containing 74,055 cattle, it was found that reliance on the 
ring test was completely justified in view of the extremely low infection rate 
disclosed on blood tests. The average animal infection rate for the two areas 
studied was 0.11 percent well below the minimum 1.0 percent required for cer- 
tification. It was also determined in this survey that the cost of locating a single 
brucella infected herd was approximately 80 percent less by the screen ring test 
than by the blood test alone. 
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(f) Alternate procedure for recertifying range and semirange areas approved: 
A screening procedure for recertifying range and semirange areas was adopted 
on January 3, 1958, as part of the official program for recertifying areas. This 
method will permit the recertification of areas on the basis of tests conducted 
at ranches, sales yards, and slaughtering establishments. Employment of this 
procedure is conditioned on the development of satisfactory systems for identi- 
fying and tracing back to herds all cull and dry cows tested. Wide-scale utiliza- 
tion of this means of recertification will eliminate the need for extensive han- 
dling of range and semirange cattle at the ranch level each 3 years. 

(g) New brucellosis film completed and distributed: During the past year, 
a new brucellosis movie, “Back the Attack on Brucellosis,” was distributed in 
all of the States. The film is built around the importance of conducting brucel- 
losis eradication on a complete area basis and the need for maintaining con- 
tinued vigilance in modified certified areas. Initial reactions indicate . the 
movie is being well received and should be helpful in furthering the aims of 
the brucellosis eradication campaign. 

(h) Brucellosis eradication obligations for fiscal years 1956 through 1959 
(estimated) and source of the funds involved follow: 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year | Estimated, 











| 1956 1957 1958 fiscal year 
| 1959 
" | jill iapeigiamemnedngaedl 
| | | 
A. Federal] funds | | 
Operating costs. $14, 125,249 | $16,576,862 | $18, 492, 681 $17, 556, 800 
Indeninities___- |__ 8, 060, 351 4, 422, 720 3,759,095 | 3,000,000 
= is geen eae aera mae tad 
Total 20, 185, 600 | 20, 999, 582 22, 25 776 | 20, 556, 800 
— = =} — — —_——— ——— — — — 
B. Financing | 
Provided under “Salaries and expenses, 
ans”. . 3, 961, 165 | 3, 962, 400 4, 386, 522 | 20, 556, 800 
Financed by transfers from Commodity | | | 
Credit Corporation - ” 224, 435 | 17, 037, 182 | 17, 865. 5, 254 Ps 
Total = 20, 185, 600 | 2, 999, 582 | a 5, 776 20, 556, 800 
C. Funds provided by cooperating States and ‘| . 
counties: 
Operating costs . | 11, 595, 852 12, 159, 444 13, 183, 201 | 14, 748, 853 
Indemnities. . . - ° = 134,627 | 3,682,118 | 3,522,744 | 2, 919,318 
Total. is _.| 15,730,479 | 15,841,562 | 16,705,945 | 17, 668, 166 


| 


(4) Figure 28 and tables VI to VIII show funds made available during fiscal 
year 1958 and other data relative to the program. 

3. Scabies eradication.— 

(a) Psoroptie sheep scabies continues to give concern: The following tabula- 
tion compares the activities of fiscal years 1957 and 1958: 





Fiscal year 











| 
| Fiscal year 
| 1957 1958 
al a aa ral —— Coe ln ii = | 
RIS RNIN Soh ct peal es Cire ad wkncacedaadweesaw ee | 11, 944, 196 | 9, 500, 782 
NN ec a ee beats 572, 262 356, 854 
I I TO an nist ea binnieein 57, 073 | 57, 405 
I ee hae uaWesbeencecens os 2| 7H 
oo cn sea eehaaseesapewnaeabeiud | 24 
cnn OE ERNIE TN es nan casas enwecbbamnnnccccse~cses 289 | 300 





Major sheep raisers’ associations, State livestock sanitary officials, and others, 
strongly support the Department’s eradication program. Table IX shows the 
total number of sheep inspected and total dippings, and figure 31 indicates the 
locations where the disease was found. 

(b) Federal quarantine for psoroptic cattle scabies lifted in Colorado: Psorop- 
tic scabies had been diagnosed in cattle in Iowa, Kansas, and Colorado. On 
July 1, 1957, Federal and State quarantines were in effect in Colorado and in- 
cluded all of Crowley County and those parts of Bent, Las Animas, Otero, 
Prowers, and Pueblo Counties directly involved in previous outbreaks of the 
disease. The quarantined areas were reduced as the disease was eradicated. 
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The cooperative eradication program was considered successful, and on June 
12, 1958, quarantines were lifted from all areas involved at that time. There 
are no areas, at present, in the United States under Federal quarantine be- 
cause of cattle scabies. All known infected herds have been treated under super- 
vision, and every effort has been made to trace movements of cattle from these 
herds and to establish the origin of infection in each case. 

4. The cattle-fever tick eradication program continues active—In 1958 there 

were 2,831,784 inspections or dippings compared with 1,931,902 in fiscal year 
1957. 
The eradication program continued to be active in Florida where 14 premises 
have been found to be infested since April 1957 when a reinfestation of ticks 
was discovered. No ticks have been found since September 1957. There remain 
15 premises with 4,400 cattle under State quarantine. 

5. Cooperative Federal-State screwworm eradication program proceeds on 
schedule.—The eradication program commenced with $1,600,000 provided in the 
Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1958, approved August 28, 1957. A base 
of operations was selected at Sebring, Fla., where fly-production facilities were 
completed by the start of the current fiscal year. 


Tanie VI.—Average appraisal, salvage, and indemnities in brucellosis e)adication 
work, fiscal year 1935 to 1958, enclusive 























| Indemnity paid by— 
Reactors | 
on which! Percent | | Federal | State 
Fiseal year | indem- | purebred| Average | Average ; 
| nity was! cattle (appraisal | salvage | - 
paid | | Number Number 
of States | Average | of States | Average 
| in which | amount |payingin-| amount 
| paid | demnity 
een | —E —_ a } _ — a — | — 
1935. .... ipa (') } 18.0 | $56.86 $19. 87 (1) | $24, 29 1 | $27. 99 
See eee --| 439, 041 11.0 | 70. 65 27. 44 | 48 26. 86 2 20. 57 
1937 - --| 352,092 9.0 70. 67 27. 94 2 48 | 26, 45 5 | 19, 25 
Wcns<sdi'eapeoaaccs | 278, 619 9.0 80. 37 32. 07 2 47 26. 69 | 10 20. 36 
BRIS. inc deaanaten 182, 285 9.0 | 97.17 33. 97 7 20. 00 28 26. 09 
Se ee 119, 660 | 11.0 | 90. 85 34. 99 36 | 14. 96 36 17.12 
Stoo ce gnaaiatbabatd 129, 225 10.0 | 93. 28 37. 68 39 | 15.19 39 17.19 
hs aci's: wiskigediacan eae 127, 274 | 9.0 | 99. 19 52. 06 41 15, 83 41 17.71 
1943... aia chan 91, 065 | 10.0 | 128. 03 | 64. 87 2 39 | 16. 77 239 18. 63 
eS 81, 677 | 10.0 143. 34 59. 75 2 40 | 19. 30 240 22. 54 
Biiecsccssteoekses 89, 766 10.0 | 139.35 56. 63 239 | 19, 25 239 22. 14 
Basis cc Sak, Seats eared | 82, 586 10,0 149. 65 68. 64 239 19. 34 239 22. 07 
ate detente 62,115 | 11.0 | 178. 25 82. 93 | 240 | 20. 64 240 23. 44 
Bsc ccndin ciate ha 51, 111 | 11.0 | 203.98 107. 38 | 2 39 | 21.17 239 24. 44 
DE tice ndaeels | 43, 237 11.0 256. 46 | 132. 11 | 237 | 23. 41 237 25. 67 
1950. . . Sirti Sin thes | 34, 759 11.0 237. 68 114. 21 | 231 | 22.75 231 25. 16 
1951... SN 21, 079 | 11.0) 285.16 164, 52 227 | 21.74 227 24. 27 
Ree ee | 29,322 8.0 334, 68 189. 39 325 | 24. 05 225 26. 03 
1953... de ----| 23,456 8.0 276. 52 122. 52 2 24 | 22. 32 224 25. 59 
Se ee | 39, 485 | 6.0 190. 90 89.18 225 | 11.71 225 20. 64 
Mh acccadeimacouse } 139, 159 | 5.0 | 189. 36 87. 38 24) 20. 65 226 20. 85 
1966... nicval: See 4.9! 20.363 84. 58 340 23. 21 3 26 22. 33 
PN ccans geek Re aT 4.3 | 201.29 84. 98 243 | 22.29 228 19. 64 
Be insnnnccdebooaace | 146, 843 5.6 233. 48 113. 19 4 44 | 22,12 430 19. 58 
| | 








! Figures not available, 
? Plus Puerto Rico. 

* Plus Puerto Rico, and Alaska. 

‘Plus Puerto Rico, Alaska, Hawaii, and Virgin Islands. 
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TasBLe VIII.—Brucellosis eradication, fiscal year 1958 

















Federal - State 
l ] = 
State | Indemnity | Operating Total Indemnity Operating | Total 

payments | cost | payments | cost 

| | | | { 
Alabama.. pies? 74,130 | 377,530 | 451, 660 |_- -| 100, 000 100, 000 
Arizona_----- ; . 24, 713 | 147, 301 | 172,014 10,000 | 43, 800 53, 800 
Arkansas. - -- = 149, 586 694, 070 | 843, 656 : 2 210, 000 210, 000 
California... --.--.-- woidlinte 83,177 | 449, 602 532, 779 | 320, 000 | 454, 112 774, 112 
Colorado. ... =. = 32, 392 | 241, 675 274, 067 : ; | 74, 264 74, 264 
Connecticut. .....-...-- . 8, 102 | 53, 585 | 61, 687 25, 000 | 126, 641 | 151, 641 
Delaware _ sted 5 832 | 15, 090 15, 922 14,000 | 24, 010 | 38, 010 

District of Columbia and re- | | 
gional business offices-_-._-_- 7 : _| 1,608, 002 1, 608, 002 |___- 7 = dm Sh ee eee 
Florids. - sie stance 23, 279 346, 628 | 369, 907 | 100, 000 271, 546 371, 546 
Georgia sa : son 119, 551 769, 343 S&S, 8U4 197, 710 458, 100 655, 810 
Idaho y . PE 49, 166 298, 631 | 347, 797 | 1,000 | 100, 500 101, 500 
Tilinois_--- ; 147, 131 665, 907 | 813, 038 235, 000 965, 000 | 1, 200, 000 
Indiana. . = 163, 335 410, 903 574, 238 | 4 | 621, 870 | 621, 870 
Iowa....-- et aac 142, 876 587, 151 730, 027 298, 122 731, 378 | 1, 029, 500 
Kansas aie | 5, 787 | 365, 152 | 370, 939 | oe 118, 698 118, 698 
Kentucky ....-.-.---- sence 142, 533 | 291, 974 | 434, 507 eee 350, 000 350, 000 
Louisiana_.-.-- eae 561, 164 | 436, 921 998, O85 | 540, 000 | 382, 956 922, 956 
ee A 8, 059 | 73, 801 | 81, 860 | 10, 000 109, 000 119, 000 
Maryland __-.-_- a 16, 716 301, 947 318, 663 | 72, 000 174, 788 | 246, 788 
Massachusetts idea i 28, 764 | 167, 499 | 196, 263 25, 000 125, 000 150, 000 
Michigan. ---. ; ‘ ee 330, 972 | 538, 639 | 869, 611 | 2,000 | 369, 591 | 371, 591 
Minnesota i ; s 53,056 | 736, 445 | 789, 501 75, 780 | 429, 415 | 505, 195 
Mississippi A 194, 154 | 585, 591 | 779, 745 spelaw aimee | 137, 200 | 137, 200 
Missouri : 192, 355 686, 729 879, O84 | 332, 000 | 663, 000 995, 000 
Montana Po ees -| 366,222] 366,222 |............| 175,000 | 175, 000 
Nebraska Fon 80, 120 | 688, 100 768, 220 20, 000 | 213, 866 | 233, 866 
Nevada ape 24, 485 231, 792 | 256, 277 |... . 73, 548 | 73, 548 
New Hampshire <eees 1, O84 41,321 | 42, 405 4, 500 73, 000 | 77, 500 
New Jersey. -- : 32, 535 129, 612 162, 147 100, 000 126, 105 226, 105 
New Mexico._.._- 11, 635 223, 242 234, 877 7, 830 | 75, 000 | 82, 830 
New York._..- ; 204, 427 | 204, 427 | sucsca] S, Opa 1, 035, 297 
North Carolina 13,841 | 164,858 | «178, 699 | 15, 000 116, 827 | 131, 827 
North Dakota eae 98, 043 220, 534 | 318, 577 |__-- : =i 182, 750 | 182, 750 
Ohio Seidcete ai seis 287, 726 | 287, 726 i-- xine 336,000 | 336, 000 
Oklahoma ; a 21, 809 367, 818 | 389, 627 |. : 126,000 | 126, G00 

Oregon ; 63, 224 425, 635 | 488, 859 | 56, 818 | 182, 832 | 239, 650 t 
Pennsylvania ss wedcnl 99, 643 | 390, 659 490, 302 | 480, 000 | 610,000 | — 1, 090, 000 ' 

Rhode Island ¥ ; 2, 485 | 15, 546 | 18, 031 28, 000 | 33, 750 | 61, 750 
South Carolina ae 21, 681 | 211, 483 | 233, 164 14,000 | 109, 323 | 123, 328 
South Dakota 64, 497 422, 232 | 486, 729 49, 000 310, 696 359, 696 
Tennessee : 240, 795 | 729, 076 | 969, 871 ss 422,000 | 422, 000 
Texas -| 243, 866 | 243, 866 4 127,071 | 127, 071 
Utah ‘ ‘ 35, 193 | 264, 104 209, 297 ha 107, 350 | 107, 350 
Vermont ; ? 41, 033 | 148, 978 | 190, O11 25, 000 | 107, 000 | 132, 000 
Virginia 66, 825 | 353, 702 | 420, 527 . : 315, 000 | 315, 000 
Washington % 29, 308 | 317, 381 | 346, 689 49,000 | 116, 875 165, 875 
West Virginia c 9, 082 158, 058 167, 140 8, 98S 111, 972 | 120, 960 
Wisconsin ‘ 184, 992 | 633, 472 | 818, 464 366, 996 850, 341 | 1, 217, 337 
W yoming ‘ 11, 384 | 214, 094 225, 478 > 75, 000 | 75, 000 
Hawaii ; | 7, 561 5, 886 | 13, 447 | - ‘ | 43, 273 | 43, 278 

Puerto Rico dd ee : 46,010 182, 741 228, 751 40, 000 | 86, 456 | 


126, 456 


UNE Hie os cence reer 3, 759,095 | 18,492,681 | 22, 251,776 3, 522, 744 | 13, 183, 201 16, 705, 945 
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TaBLE IX.—Psoroptic sheep scabies, fiscal year 1958 























| Number of | Number of } Number of Total Total 
As reported from respective States infected | infected infected | inspections} dippings 
— counties fiocks sheep | 

tal ein enireeenenetnetsincanein eemtsemtvenntsnimensnaeeie sinnerman aoe —coinerieta ee 

MAAMNDIN SS 3 xo ek toen sees sends 0 0 | 0 0 0 
——iP BN. . cnhivdd wobdabwhend add aaate 0} 0 0 510, 134 426 
0, 000 Arkansas. .-....-.--------------------- 9 | 24 | 1, 943 26, 805 10, 587 
53, 800 California 0 | 0 0 627, 709 0 
10, 000 Colorado - 0 0 0 37, 993 3, 142 
74,112 INNES 6 ok. dota densavevccsGes nes 0 | 0 0 0 0 
74. 264 Delaware. 0; 0 0 192 126 
51. 641 Florida-- 0 | 0 0 2, 562 | 0 
38, O10 SN oi cag Gos lips tise sir three ain Serena 0} 0 0 | 0 | 0 

SE lesen idicaSda tence cies 0 0 0 | 30, 326 | 0 

Illinois - 5x 193 11, 166 46, 478 8, 037 
71, § 46 Indiana 21 | 32 1, 339 | 4, 431 | 1, 895 
55, 810 lowa__.- ; 55 138 11, 822 | 46, 326 17, 625 
1, 500 Kansas ~—— v 12 | 1,955 | 51, 811 | 3, 509 
00, 000 Kentucky - e 2} 2 86 15, 143 | 523 
21, 870 Louisiana 0 0 | 0 | 294, 124 81, 743 
20 500 Maine... ----- 1 | 1 7 7 | 21 
18, 698 DEMIR «capita so son Gis »| 2 243 510 434 
50), 000 Massachusetts... .-..-.---- 0 | 0 0 0 0 
22. 956 PE  cccdcnauhinetwde 8 15 | 2. 401 25, 108 | 3, 810 
19, 000 M innesota- sibel sins 10 13 948 1, 186 | 325 
46, 788 Mississippi. -.........--- 1 | 1 | 400 177, 443 4, 439 
50, 000 DE - - Jc cumeonat ae 9 10 | 1, 192 7,361 | 2, 964 
71, 591 Montana. - - 0) 0 | 0 0 0 
D5, 195 Nebraska 8 | 12 1, 438 7, 624 | 29, 255 
37, 200 Nevada 0} 0 0 | 81, 795 0 
95, 000 ' New Hampshire 0 0 0 0 0 
5000 New Jersey 6 9 | 22 12, 399 188 
33, 866 New Mexico 0 0 0 1, 316, 034 | 28, 427 
73. 548 New York 5 11 | 1,146 1, 146 327 
77, 500 North Carolina 0 0 0 0 0 
26, 105 North Dakota 0 0 | 0 0 0 
32’ 830 Ohio 46 126 | 11, 121 14, 566 10, 947 
35, 207 Oklahoma 0 0 0 3:0 | 0 
; Oregon -o 0 0 7, 192 | 0 
7 Pennsylvania y 17 706 1, 437 sl0 
36, 000 Rhode Island 0 0 | 0 0 | 0 
26, 000 | South Carolina 0 0} 0 0 0 
39, 650 South Dakota 12 32 3, 048 231, 913 | 30, 150 
90, 000 Tennessee 4} 7 400 30, 716 | 787 
51, 750 f Texas 1 1 25 | 4,610, 083 108, 815 
23, 323 : Utah 0 0 0 352, 839 0 
59, 696 é Vermont. 0 0 0 0 0 
22’ 000 t Virginia betas 16 46 4, 490 13, 466 4, 279 
27. 071 I Washington- -.-__- d 0 0 0 54, 320 | 0 
07, 350 | West Virginia... ....--- Q 15 922 28, 758 | 2, 724 
32. 000 ' POON: ccc geoecanssnneeesen 4 5 340 ,. 478 406 
15, 000 Wyoming. ._-- 1 2 45 830, 047 | 133 
~ = Total... naiaiteheisasid dl 300 | 726 57,405 | 9,500,782 | 356, 854 
17, 337 f ceaiaenieensitiiaadlis a in sealed 
7 ) 
he Note.—Goats inspected in Arizona, 3,147; California, 545; Iowa, 2; Mississippi, 34; Texas, 173,515; Wis- 
26, 456 consin, 64; total, 177,307. Goats dipped in Iowa, 4; Missouri, 17; Texas, 2,204; total, 2,315. In addition, 
05, 945 


one flock of 64 goats with psoroptic sheep scabies found in Wisconsin. 
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Unusually cold weather during early December 1957 alerted program officials 
to the possibility of a severe winter whereby screwworm populations would be 
drastically reduced, and preparations were made to take advantage of any severe 
weather conditions. Consequently, without interrup.ing the coustructi’n pro- 
gram at Sebring, the screwworm research facilities at Orlandu were expanded 
to maximum capacity and sterile flies were produced there from January through 
June, and released over southern Georgia and northern Florida. 

Florida had the coldest winter on record, and this, combined with the release 
of sterile male flies, has confined screwworm activity to the southern half of 
Florida with the exception of a localized outbreak in an 18-square-mile area 
in central Alabama during the latter part of September and October 1958. 
Prompt action in initiating screwworm surveys by Georgia, Alabama, and South 
Carolina was of inestimable value to this effort. 

Full-seale eradication was begun in early July 1958, following completion of 
the facilities at Sebring. Production reached the goal of 50 million sterile flies 
per week in September. 

The program has been developed in close cooperation with the States con- 
cerned. According to their estimates, non-Federal resources of approximately 
$2.7 million will be available for the program in fiscal year 1959, as compared 
with $2.5 million Federal funds. 


6. Diagnosis, control, and eradication of special diseases— 

(a) Fewer sheep found infected with scrapie: Scrapie was diagnosed last year 
in seven flocks in seven counties in Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, 
and West Virginia. Approximately 1,500 flocks are under surveillance, totaling 
489,000 sheep as compared with 1,705 fiocks and 594,675 sheep in fiscal year 
1957. The table below compares Federal and State scrapie-indemnity payments 
for the 2 fiscal years. 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 


1957 1958 
Federal... __- ee seeeinke aks cueiewestoeses ig nivacumeesre aaa $329, 736 $111, 242 
eee SF cniie es been bheda wd Ghaeuatuabedattaechnaabeesaeeuweeeads 196, 099 60, 116 


(b) Anaplasmosis-control program active: Progress of the anaplasmosis pro- 
gram in Hawaii during the past year indicates that all carrier animals have 
probably been eliminated. The cooperative program will be continued on a 
surveillance basis by testing all cattle at time of slaughter, when moved between 
the islands, and when being initially tested for brucellosis and tuberculosis. 
These are classed as “screening tests” to be assured of anaplasmosis eradication. 
Testing of imported cattle will be continued. 

An investigating team visited St. Croix of the Virgin Islands in connection 
with a cooperative understanding with the Agricultural Research Service for 
the purpose of study and control of bovine anaplasmosis in the islands. Their 
investigation indicates that anaplasmosis is very prevalent and of economic 
importance. However, they have recommended that preliminaries must be 
in the field of tick control as it is the primary vector of the disease. Repre- 
sentatives of the island’s government have indicated an interest in continuing 
the project. 

The testing and field trial studies of anaplasmosis in the Southern States 
have been enlarged because of the increased incidence of the disease. Under 
the cooperative Federal-State experiment project in Tennessee, most herd 
owners have preferred the test and slaughter method. 

Arrangements have been made with the Texas Experiment Station for pro- 
duction of a supply of anaplasmosis antigen. 

(c) Close contact with poultry industry and workers engaged in poultry- 
disease research maintained through personal visits and meetings at national, 
regional and local levels. 

Technical training courses developed and conducted: In cooperation with 
Iowa State College, two poultry-disease diagnostic courses were developed and 
conducted in October 1957 and April 1958. These courses were attended by 
Department veterinary personnel and veterinarians designated by cooperating 
State livestock sanitary officials. Qualified diagnosticians are now available 
in 86 States and Puerto Rico. 


33913—59—pt. 2——-27 
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(d@) Laboratory services for animal-disease-eradication regulatory programs 
expanded: Expansion of the staffs in the interim diagnostic laboratory at Ames 
and at the regulatory laboratories at Beltsville is permitting these units to 
carry out better the functions of histopathological examination of tissue speci- 
mens, Brucella antigen development, diagnosis of tuberculosis by laboratory 
tests, serological testing for brucellosis, parasitological examinations, and other 
functions. 

Technical contracts have been written and negotiated to establish a source 
of anaplasmosis complement-fixation antigen for the expansion of serological 
testing program for anaplasmosis of cattle. A source of supply for johnin, an 
important diagnostic agent, not previously available commercially, has been 
established. 

Standard laboratory procedures for the diagnosis of tuberculosis have been 
developed and issued to all U.S. laboratories. Better methods of submitting 
specimens have been devised, a more extensive program to examine specimens 
undertaken, and a project established for expanded sensitivity and chemical 
tests of mammalian tuberculin. 

Conferences were held in Washington, D.C., and Lincoln, Nebr., to discuss 
procedure for epizootiological studies of anthrax, and to acquaint Division and 
State personnel with the latest information on the disease. Standards were 
setsititieel and a manual issued supplying information on further studies of the 
disease as it exists under field conditions. 

Continued surveillance of brucellosis blood and ring test iowatcntes as well 
as expansion of leptospirosis surveys and supervision of anaplasmosis testing 
in selected States have been expanded. 

(e) Vesicular exanthema eradication: 47 States now have laws that require 
garbage to be cooked. Connecticut is the only State not requiring this pro- 
cedure, but it is expected such a law will be passed at the next session of the 
legislature, which starts in January 1959. See table X for national status on 
control of garbage feeding as of June 30, 1958. 

7. Interstate transportation of livestock supervised.— 

(a) Spread of disease frequently prevented by prompt applications of appro- 
priate sanitary control measures: Federal inspection service is maintained at 
59 stockyards in 57 cities. At these yards Department employees inspected 
23,817,304 cattle, 11,626,207 sheep, and 27,474,827 swine, and supervised the 
dipping of 341,924 sheep for scabies during the year, in compliance with regu- 
lations of this Department and States of destination. A total of 164,471 
swine were immunized against hog cholera for movement to farms for stocker 
and feeder purposes. Veterinarians and trained livestock inspectors examine 
for disease all animals that pass through these stockyards. The inspectors 
also supervise the dipping of cattle and sheep for scabies, the cleaning and 
disinfecting of pens, cars, and trucks that have contained diseased animals. 
Livestock at public stockvards come from widely separated areas and this 
inspection offers an excellent opportunity to examine for disease a cross sec- 
tion of the livestock population of the country almost daily at a minimum 
cost. The spread of disease to other herds and premises is frequently pre- 
vented by the prompt application of appropriate sanitary control mesures. 
Instances are not uncommon in which the detection of disease in a shipment 
at a public stockyard is the owner’s first inkling of the existence of infection 
of his premises. 
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(b) Provision made for specifically approved stockyards and slaughtering 
establishments as required by Federal regulations effective January 1, 1957: 
Under the Federal regulations to prevent the spread of brucellosis and para- 
tuberculosis, effective January 1, 1957, provision was made for specifically ap- 
proved stockyards and slaughtering establishments. : Shippers _may move 
eattle interstate into specifically approved markets without having to meet 
certain requirements prior to such movement; provided, however, that any 
subsequent movement from such markets must be in compliance with the Fed- 
eral regulations. As of June 380, 1958, there were 1,209 livestock markets and 
1,907 slaughtering establishments on the specifically approved list. This is an 
increase during the year of 340 livestock markets and 493 slaughtering estab- 
lishments. ms 

(c) The following statistics show the comparative volume of activity at the 
public steckyards in the fiscal years 1957 and 1958 : 





| 
Fiscal year Fiscal year 
| 

















1957 1958 
Sen AT in SECRETIN CRN oer adc cued dingmompecanmihbananacecon 59 59 
Number of cities in which located. -..-.-........-.-.--.---- iimew alpine ce ‘ 57 57 
Animals inspected: 
DI tin mk ns din iia a akin amepiah baal she shaseteungstswaskabnnpesces ch 25, 994, 640 23, 817, 304 
ia ot. ec Tees ae Dna crecichwnaataebauccaneis .---| 12,791,764 11, 626, 207 
Swine...---.--------------.-.-------- oot emanesanvesnanasesesenepensnss 29, 252, 660 27, 474, 827 
Ae PEELS TRIN Sie ienins op einn cin ¥cgmn Ipeonicandbengesskieen | 68,039, 064 62, 918, 338 
Animals dipped and immunized: a ee ee 
Cattle dipped_...---.-- Weta tisanoeia cok wanadat wate panne . 2, 287 609 
SIDED URINE oc  ctve Sead rw ie sacle dan empenmhinin weeded 5 hhal ae aaaetenel 299, 474 | 341, 924 
Swine immunized-.--_--- Linea dnlevce nae wander ou tina mining atte comin dake 173, 375 164, 471 
Total animals dipped and immunized-..---------- adie Engin 475, 136 | 507, 004 
Health certificates issued for shipments... Serre  aletalatwthty detain 245, 087 260, 246 
Infectious cars received -_- ; Se ; ich tailinapdinia a 1, 692 955 
Cars cleaned and disinfected !__- bamecalaemen sagetsus = 3, 278 1, 538 
Trucks cleaned and disinfected _-. Sia ate il a We eine iain aiee-aibaetata =e 34, 869 | 32, 452 
Diseased animals received. ------ 347, 277 352, 417 


itis piesa iniicnses ih ta 
' Includes requests by States and railroads 


Note.—1958 total includes 123,635 brucellosis, 9,252 tuberculosis, and 103 paratuberculosis reactors; 
219,427 other diseased animals. 


(d) Twenty-eight-hour law enforced: The purpose of the 28-hour law is to 
prevent the overconfinement of animals shipped in interstate commerce by com- 
mon carrier. During the year the Department received 358 reports of alleged 
violations and recommended prosecution of 211 cases. Penalties of $18,750 and 
costs were imposed on 170 violations. 

(e) Regulatory laws enforced: All reports of violations of the Federal regu- 
lations in the interstate movement -f diseased animals are fully investigated. 
During fiscal 1958 the Department received notices of 366 violations. Prosecu- 
tion was recommended in 179 cases. Disposition was made by the courts during 
this period of 96 cases, and fines totaling $10,050 were imposed. Letters of 
warning were sent to the parties involved in 49 cases. 
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TABLE X.—National status on control of garbage-feeding as of June 30, 1958 



































| i 
Premises Number of Premises Number of Number | Monthly 
State feeding swine fed feeding swine fed of swine inspec- 
garbage garbage cooked cooked fed raw tion 
garbage | garbage garbage 
a c- a, a ia | ie eee oie oe 
| 

SN a ees: 407 12, 898 | 407 | 12, 898 0 ” 
PeISOs....nc<c-> —— 89 7, 094 80 | 6, 960 134 04 
DS Aiea dated cna gecaay 261 8.974 | 256 | 8, 826 148 100 
0 ee eS ee 317 203. 764 317 203, 764 0 98 
CN in cinetecwnecanssl 86 37, 317 5 37, 287 30 99 
CEM conc tne conssucce | 120 16, 374 26 4,675 11, 699 %4 
Delaware = moe 23 1, 745 | 22 | 1,670 75 100 
Florida. _..... ee ae 746 40, 804 722 | 40, 114 690 100 
oa oss pace akcpascianibe 422 25, 120 405 | 24, 587 533 95 
LS SS pinjoeamiate tech 92 6,119 | 92 6,119 0 87 
a ae 192 2?, 620 192 | 22, 620 0 100 
UE srecccn ca incanccsnwes! 79 8. 923 79 | 8,923 | 0 76 
Es nia roteton nue amaieiee’ 72 | 8. 829 72 8, 829 | ‘ 10 
Kansas - . ; ieiaienkes 189 10, 820 | 189 | 10, 820 | 0 100 
Kentucky .-..---- ee 428 14,071 422 | 14, 033 | 38 86 
NN gains tmctnie mole 603 | 14, 427 603 14. 427 0 100 
Eee aes -| 112 | 10. 371 109 | 10, 341 30 88 
Maryland... .......-..---- : 115 | 16, 287 108 5, 984 283 100 
Massachusetts- -.....------ 458 | 128.093 373 6, 508 89 
i ae 103 3% 103 | 0 97 
i el asda 97 97 0 100 
eee 62 | 59 168 83 
NN sate ac scweienniigeiness | 72 72 | i) 100 
OS SS eee 29 29 | 0 100 
A eicre wake ndmeeandos 61 61 0 100 
ae 20 20 | 0 100 
New Hampshire-- pee | &7 | 64 | 876 q 
New Jersey ....------ Saat 299 | 282 | 3, 827 % 
New Merxico------- 114 114 0 100 
BNWT INE oso once nan dl 235 233 | 281 95 
North Carolina. .......--- 631 | 631 | 0 100 
North Dakota. --.-.----- aes 9 9 0 100 
Ohio--- ; bass. 364 364 | 0 84 
Oklahoma..---- sl the Senin A00 496 26 61 
a eal 36 | | 35 6 10 
Penns\v)vania..........--- 245 | | 245 | 0 100 
Rhode Island_------.-------| A4 | 54 | 0 100 
South Carolina_-.--- Senin 473 | 466 QF 7 
South Dakota.-_._....--- --| 42 | 42 | 0 100 
‘Tennesse? .............----- 290 | 261 | 1, 063 34 
PM od we ebbnscaaciein ct 981 | 880 5,018 86 
LL ee ae 62 | 59 184 100 
WHS ccictnesocmascen 65 | 60 | 422 100 
Wee. <<... a 399 | 399 | 0 0g 
Washington - -._----- <i 79 | | 69 | 80 ) 
West Virginia.__---- nonnnon| 154 150 | 102 71 
NIN Ss a scsciing divine aig 65 63 342 100 
WN FONE 00, sonennh 27 27 : | 0 100 
——_—_— - — h — a |. SS 
Wee hs --| 10,466 | 1,140,892 10,003 | 1, 108, 233 32, 659 {134 





1 100 percent. 
2 Less than 100 percent. 


NotTe.—95.5 percent of premises feeding cooked garbage, 97.1 percent of swine fed cooked garbage, 2.9 
percent of swine fed raw garbage; 35 States reporting 90 to 100 percent monthly inspection. 


Animal quarantine 

8. Inspections of animal importations increase substantially over previous 
year.—A total of 1,126,534 animal importations were inspected during fiscal 
year 1958, which is in sharp contrast to the 330,847 animal importations during 
the preceding year. Increases in cattle importations from Canada and Mexico 
of 529,462 and 245,860, respectively, accounted for most of the 795,687 (approxi- 
mately 300 percent) gain in total animal importations. This large increase 
in animal importations is taxing the inspection facilities on the Canadian border, 
and no decrease is anticipated in the foreseeable future. It is certain that the 
opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway to oceangoing liners will present new prob- 
lems ih maintaining an efficient inspection service. Every effort is being made 
to prevent the introduction of foreign livestock diseases through these ports. 
All agencies having similar interests are cooperating in this effort. 

To prevent the introduction and dissemination of diseases and pests of foreign 
origin into the United States, all horses, ruminants, swine, and poultry offered 
for importation are carefully inspected at coastal, air, and border ports of 
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entry. Certain animals and poultry are quarantined at designated quarantine 
stations. Valuable assistance in the administration of import regulations is 
contributed by the Bureau of Customs and the Public Health Service. 

The following table lists the animals, including poultry, inspected and passed 
for entry in fiscal year 1958. 


———_—_—_ 
! 














Canadian | Mexican Ocean Refused 
border border ports Total entry 
ports ports 
Animals: | 
CUI oc ceanececous (iveandavedennmniin 589, 681 470, 194 3 1, 059, 878 14, 771 
a a ee | 2, 384 l 111 2, 496 5 
RN a nd al ceded lh ented eine e | P i | Reet cna aes 30, 670 3 
ORME pcs 226k can tanuneusaeemes Re 3 17 1 
Equines_-.......- pit 52S Sih wich dbendgilie 25, 416 5, 244 2, 656 33, 316 565 
CE)... neeuenenventunswemendeecs ot a | 92 157 5 
Total animals............ ibaa camnaate 648, 230 475, 439 2, 865 1, 126, 534 15, 350 
aes 28 dh d. ti hues Se BS MB 6453s ki 4 


, 003 27, 799 399 


| 





1 Includes a wide variety of zoo type animals. 


In addition to the above importations, 2,706 animals for immediate slaughter 
(cattle, swine, sheep, and goats) were inspected and passed for entry into the 
U.S. Virgin Islands from the British Virgin Islands. 

Equines offered for importation from overseas and Mexico are given careful 
physical examination by Department veterinarians, and are required to be nega- 
tive to tests for dourine and glanders (glanders is also transmissible to humans). 
Approximately 14,729 serum samples were collected at ports of entry and tested 
at Department laboratories. Of these, there were 20 positive and 8 suspicious 
for glanders; and 94 positive and 9 suspicious for dourine. 

During the year 496 stray and smuggled Mexican animals (356 equines and 
140 cattle) were apprehended as compared with 1,266 in 1957. Thirty-four stray 
Canadian animals also were apprehended. These were either returned to the 
country of origin or otherwise disposed of in accordance with Department 
regulations. 

9. Number of animals certified for entry free of duty increased 22 percent.— 
Certificates as to the purity of breeding were issued for 25,424 animals impurted 
during fiscal year 1958, as compared with 20,822 animals for the previous fiscal 
year. The purebred animals certified for entry free of duty were, by. species, as 
follows: 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year 


| 1957 1958 

Horse a aa i A a a a Oe a ie a ee ee ey | 506 721 
a i eh 0 a sine wienid tee sinnis | 18, 713 23, 220 
Sheep | 791 725 
g Oe eee eee ee eww ee seceeeeccaseceseesccesescsss o eececesececa aece | fe av 
i ea cc a 130 105 
Goats ae is oom SM Pra Ta ss tie leds id } 1 
Aa nag ebabuudiie ac tietee witae cash ses IESE TIERS 680 | 635 
anes he CES wn ee ci ch ch Sa Ny ts a peta al Aa ae den esis cs ha cht baat a eal ae | 2 | 17 

Us fat os s.isici-dethnaeeeneebicenens in athdheieaticlanaresmmabadanet 20, 822 | 25, 424 

; 


10. Inspection of imported animal products and forage continues heavy.— 
Sanitary control was maintained over the entry of various animal products, and 
hay and straw. Products permitted entry under restrictions designed to pre- 
vent the introduction into the United States of foot-and-mouth disease, rinder- 
pest, anthrax, or other infectious diseases of animals and poultry were trans- 
ported from the port of entry under seal to approved destination establishments 
and there handled and processed under supervision. Railroad cars, trucks, and 
premises involved in the transportation and handling of restricted products were 
disinfected. 

Department inspectors destroyed all unsterilized hay and straw used as pack- 
ing material in mail packages and cargo from countries where foot-and-mouth 
disease or rinderpest exists. 
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The following table compares activity in fiscal years 1957 and 1958: 











Items of inspection Fiscal year | Fiscal | your 
1957 19; 
se ee een ant ewneeeene enna ist port of call 35, 744 36, 304 
re he cl aan On abietenmes oi 76, 454 89, 804 
gee eke Sh eee a ama ies ees or million pounds 355 276 
elie oe nes tint mae nanneiorn ns thousand pounds 12, 500 13, 280 
es GUase Gee |. ... 2... cnsnccmnceescccseascsced thousand pounds 344 1, 328 
Miscellaneous animal byproducts. .......--...-.-----------------.--. tons 152, 000 150, 000 





In addition, 303 million pounds of hides and skins were permitted entry 
following inspection during fiscal year 1958. 

The landing of fresh, chilled, or frozen meats, from air and ocean transports 
provisioned in countries where foot-and-mouth disease or rinderpest exists, or 
garbage derived therefrom, received special attention. More than 64,889 pounds 
(14,639 lots) of prohibited and/or restricted meats were seized and disposed of 
when found aboard ships and airplanes or intercepted at land border stations 
and post offices. 

11. Export animals and transporting vessels inspected.—The trend toward the 
export shipment of livestock to foreign countries by air rather than by ocean 
vessel continues. This presents an acute inspection problem at some ports of 
export, inasmuch as individual air shipments are much smaller than shipments 
by ocean vessel but require in many instances nearly the same inspection time. 
It has become necessary to assign inspectors at both air and ocean ports to 
provide proper inspection service. In the fiscal year 1958, a total of 14,774 
animals were inspected for export at air and ocean ports (excluding exports to 
Canada and Mexico). 

12. Licenses under the Virus-Serum Towin Act permitted the production of 126 
different biological products as of June 30, 1958.—Several products are manu- 
factured in more than one form, so that the total number of biological products 
was 192. The total number of outlines of production processed during the year 
was 464. Labels and circulars for licensed biological products reviewed and 
processed during the fiscal year totaled 2,516 sets, as compared with 2,946 sets 
in fiscal year 1957. There were 19 permits issued for importation of biological 
products and 138 for importation or transportation of organisms and vectors. 

The progress and anticipated extent of the work is reflected in the following 
table: 





Actual Estimated Estimated 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 


1958 1959 1960 


j 
Establishments producing anti-hog cholera serum and hog 








A ns a ae ee kena ee 24 24 24 
— (cubic centimeters): Serum (completed product)..| 586, 346,036 | 550, 000, 000 550, 000, 000 
irus: 
E>. |  o canebncensmischantatscernnaekeled 8, 452, 258 7, 500, 000 7, 000, 000 
ee a: | ene ana ee oe 7, 622, 584 90, 000, 000 90, 000, 000 
Oe a ee Si 218, 840 200, 000 199, 400 
NIE TN ne oa eA Ua tE REC LCKGENSS 801, 170 798, 900 786, 800 
I ee i odubeammes 3, 331 3, 100 3, 100 
Establishments producing hog cholera vaccine. _..........-__- 21 22 22 
I I 36, 786, 739 37, 142, 000 38, 000, 000 
Establishments producing other biologics...............-_.--- 48 50 52 
Production: 
Spee e822 S88 oe 808, 669, 968 | 852, 772, 400 900, 000, 40€ 
NR spoil ie aks bikn dhbek etlehtdbababsubend 457, 075, 281 460, 010, 400 462, 224, 006 
dN aoa s Chk tae 450, 315, 300 | 458, 702, 200 460, 110, 100 
Products destroyed (all kinds): 
ae DIONNE 5b ose seca cas IS. Ain dts cceandieeks we 17, 678, 799 17, 941, 600 17, 660, 300 
NUON ond 8 fines 5 2c ci adnan dabasssbactcakhoeh 22, 109, 422 24, 176, 200 24, 406, 700 
a a a 172, 500 180, 200 176, 600 
eee Se I on enmbncatesenceacececuoues 741 740 730 


One thousand five hundred and eight samples of biological products and sub- 
cultures of organisms were collected and forwarded to Washington laboratories 
for testing. Included were 1,117 samples of brucellosis vaccine, of which 3.9 
percent was found unsatisfactory when examined. The unsatisfactory batches 
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of vaccine were destroyed under Federal supervision and represented 1,011,818 
cc., or enough vaccine to treat 202,363 calves. In the course of 391 purity and 
safety tests on hog cholera virus, approximately 6 percent of the batches tested 
were suspected of containing the swine erysipelas organism. None of the lots 
was found to contain the causative organism of swine erysipelas, however 2.5 
percent of such lots tested in 1957 had contained the causative organism and were 
destroyed. 

The following table shows the volume of biological products certified for 
export: 

[In thousands] 















Actual Estimated 
Products ! 
Fiseal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1957 1958 1959 1960 

Anti-hog-cholera serum (cc) ......................-...-. 30, 378 29, 168 28, 134 27, 000 
CE SUR NG oi in ob nko whbcwedcdaescdh dos ewnsades 582 439 400 385 
eee Oren SE ND kn. at cecedebenbonmarobei 1, 037 641 600 580 
Antitoxins (units)... 761 667 700 650 
Bacterins..-.. Eé 5, 555 5, 244 5, 500 5, 600 
Diagnostics. 67 34 40 45 
WRI. dnimatachdvancedconcadedcdencsaccducdnenspbaded 21, 727 16, 671 18, 000 21, 000 


1 Doses, unless otherwise indicated. 


The following table shows comparable figures by fiscal years of the number of 
handlers operating under the marketing agreement and order: 


Actual Estimated 
~ 1957 1958 1959 1960 
PrOneN RC estes acne oot ce see esate cwecen 30 31 32 32 
Distributor-handlers or equivalent, including wholesale pro- 
IE I al ate none ae oem tenia 266 265 268 270 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. CrarKson. The budget this year for these activities, including 
meat inspection, carries decreases of $6,102,000, made up of a decrease 
of $5 million in the brucellosis eradication program ; $1,077,000 in the 
authorization which has been carried under the appropriation, “Dis- 
eases of animals and poultry”; and $25,000 for rentals of office space, 
which are now to be carried by the General Services Administration. 

These decreases are offset in part by requested increases in the 
amount of $1,580,000, leaving a net decrease of $4,522,000. 


SOYBEAN CYST NEMATODE 


The first increase is made necessary by developments in the plan of 
operation to prevent the spread, and to control, with the ultimate aim 
of eradication, the soybean cyst nematode. For that purpose we are 
requesting an increase of $480,000 above the current funds. We have 
during this year $127,100 allotted for this purpose in our regular appro- 
priation, and then we have earmarked $320,000 for use from the con- 
tingency fund. 

That means that the net increase in expenditures for next year wil. 
be $160,000. We do not propose next year to finance the work from 
the contingency funds, the purpose of which is to meet unforeseen 


incipient or emergency infestations. 
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VESICULAR EXANTHEMA 


The second increase is for $600,000 in our animal disease eradication 
program to continue working with the States to a to the proper 
inspection and the cooking of garbage fed to hogs as a general pre- 
ventive measure against the spread of a number of swine diseases. 

This dev eloped, as the committee will recall, from the operation of 
the vesicular exanthema eradication program, which is now coming 
to what appears to be a successful conclusion in the near future. 

In the operation of this program we found it essential to work with 
the States to obtain the cooking of garbage fed to swine; to increase 
our inspections of swine moving interstate through public stockyards; 
and to maintain a continuing service of diagnosis and investigation of 
disease outbreaks with specially trained people. This latter was neces- 
sary to make sure that outbreaks of disease similar to vesicular exan- 
thema, which is very closely allied to foot-and-mouth disease, could 
be accurately identified so that we could then be prepared to move 
promptly on the basis of the diagnosis. 

It was only through the setting up of this emergency type of opera- 
tion with men with a complete kit of materials and with complete 
training ready for action on a 24-hour basis that we were able to bring 
vesicular exanthema under control. We think this must be maintained 
at least in this small part in order to afford a continuing protection 
against any recurrence of that disease and to afford one of the best 
protections we might have against the spread of an outbreak of foot- 
and-mouth disease, if that much more dangerous disease should find its 
way into the country. 

The remaining $500,000 increase is for meat inspection, which, as 
I understand, the committee will ask us to take up at a later time. 

With the permission of the committee, I will now refer to a number 
of charts. 

Mr. MarsHaty. You might proceed, Dr. Clarkson. 





SOYBEAN CYST NEMATODE 


Dr. Crarxson. Chart No. 1 pertains to the soybean cyst nematode, 
which is an introduced pest from the Far East. 

Nematodes are small, eel-like worms. The soybean cyst nematode 
is microscopic in size, and multiplies in very great numbers in the 
field. They will, especially if conditions of moisture are not com- 
pletely adequate for the crop, cause a very serious decrease in the yield. 






AREAS AFFECTED BY 





THE SOYBEAN CYST NEMATODE 


The nematode affects a number of other crops also, but soybeans 
are the most important one. This chart shows the total commercial 
soybean-growing area of this country on the seaboard and throughout 
the central area of the country, totaling some 22 to 24 million acres. 

It shows also the small areas in North C: rolina, Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Missouri, Arkansas, and Mississippi that are now known 
to be infested with the soybean cyst nematode. 

The total infected acreage in those States is small, less than 20,000 
acres, so that we still have a good chance, if this can be kept from 
spreading further, to find the means of eradic ating it from these 
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areas, and relieving this threat from the remainder of the soybean- 
growing area of the United States. 

The picture shows a field that has been heavily infested in one part. 
In the foreground are the plants that were destroyed insofar as their 
commercial usefulness is concerned. In the background are normal 
plants in an area of the field that was not so heavily infested. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE NEMATODE 


The small drawing shows a much enlarged root with the hairlike 
nematodes attacking the rootlets of the soy bean plant. 

They draw their ‘sustenance from the roots of the plant. Here isa 
female nematode with eggs developing in the sac, and here is one of 
the tough sacs that form the cysts which allow eggs to remain viable 
under adverse conditions a number of years. 


CURRENT ERADICATION PROGRAM 


Our current program is one of working with the States through 
inspections and quarantine, both State and ¥ ederal, to prevent spread. 
Primarily the program is to prevent the spread of earth from any of 
the infested acres. 

Secondly, we conduct surveys with the States to make sure of the 
delineation of infestations. We have new methods under test in an 
effort to destroy the nematode in the infested fields. Preliminary labo- 

ratory studies show that with methyl bromide, DD, and perhaps some 
other soil fumigants, there is a possibility of destroying all the nema- 
todes in an infested field. We need further trials on a field basis. 

Mr. Marsan. You feel that you have this under control, unless 
something unforeseen shows up ? 

Dr. Ciarkson. Yes, sir, as to the area of infestation, our surveys 
during the past 2 years have shown some spread beyond that which 
was previously known, but we think that spread, in most instances, 
occurred before regulations were applied. 

We do feel that it is pretty well confined to current areas. 

Mr. MarsHauti. When do you expect to have it eradicated ? 


ERADICATION BY FUMIGATION 


Dr. CrarKson. If the methods that we are now working on should 
prove to be successful, I should think that it would take an additional 
5 years to get rid of it. It isa rather expensive method. I cannot esti- 
mate right now, but it would call for fumigating every acre of soil 
that is now infested; namely, 20,000 acres. 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. C hairman, I would like to ask a question as to 
the method of fumigation. Would you go into that a little, please ? 

Dr. CLarKson. With fumigation, the chemical, which is a volatile 
chemical, is inserted into the soil at a depth of about 10 inches, and 
then the surface of the soil is dragged to smooth it out as much as pos- 
sible. As the fumigant volatilizes in the soil, it kills all the unencyst- 
ed nematodes immediately. The mature cysts near the surface some- 
time survive. We must perfect the methods somewhat. We have 
some ideas about coverage of the surface and double fumigation that 
may help out. The cysts that get away from us are in the very top 
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layer where the dilution of the fumigant by the atmosphere tends to 
interfere with the process. 

Mr. MarsHaut. How do you intend to do this? Would you start on 
the outer fringe of the area and work inward? 

Dr. CLarKson. That is essentially it, but I should say that this map 
is drawn on a county-by-county basis, which does not show that in 
many cases the infestation is pretty spotty. 

Mr. Anperson. There might be only one or two fields in a given 
county ? 

Dr. Crarkson. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Anperson. Can this be spread in the actual soybean seed itself 
or grain ? 

Dr. CiarKson, It can be if care is not exercised, and the State and 
Federal quarantines are designed to prevent that spread. 

Mr. Anperson. We, in my district of Minnesota, are very much 
interested in this because this is the second commercial crop. 

Dr. Ciarkson. We work through the buyers and distributors, and 
I think you can receive seed from these counties with confidence 
because of these quarantines. 

Mr. Horan. Do you have reason to believe that that nematode will 
thrive in northern climates ? 

Dr. CuarKson. Yes, sir. There is every reason to believe that it 
will thrive in any climate where soybeans can be raised. 

Mr, Marswatyi. Have you had good cooperation from State and 
local people, Dr. Clarkson ? 

Dr. CrarKson. Yes. There was a good deal of consternation in 
the soybean industry when the quarantines were first applied because 
they feared that it would mean an end to their business, but with a 
uniform application of the quarantine, we are now in a position to 
give the kind of assurance that I mentioned a while ago to the people 
of other States that these soybean products properly treated are 
safe to move interstate. 


WITCHWEED INFESTATIONS 


Chart No. 2 shows the status of the witchweed infestation. 

The committee will recall that this pest, which is a parasitic plant 
attacking corn and sorghum and a number of other related plants, 
was found in North and South Carolina about 2 years ago. 

Last summer the Congress provided funds to get started on an 
eradication program. We had previously instituted Federal quar- 
antines. They are matched by State quarantines to prevent further 
spread of the pest. Witchweed is spread primarily through the 
movement of soil. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE WITCHWEED 


The plant grows from a microscopic seed. One plant may produce 
from 50,000 to 500,000 seeds in a single season. The picture on the 
left is of a corn root system, A much magnified rootlet of the witch- 
weed attaching its suckers to the fine rootlets of the corn plant is 
shown. .In a heavily infested field there may be 50 of these witch- 
weed plants on a single corn plant. 

The third picture shows a typical flower of the witchweed. The 
seeds of the witchweed will not germinate except in the presence 
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of a host plant, preferably corn, sorghum, and other plants of that 
kind. 

When a host plant sends its rootlets into the area of the witchweed 
seed, the witchweed seed germinates and attaches itself to the host 
system, and gets its sustenance from the host. It takes about 3 weeks 
to appear above ground, but it has done most of its damage before 
that time. 

After it appears above ground, it is able to convert nitrogen, and to 
sustain itself. It flowers very quickly and produces seed. 


WITCHWEED ERADICATION METHODS 


The program being initiated to eradicate the disease is aimed at first 
inducing the seed to germinate by broadcast planting of one of the 
host plants. When the witchweed comes above ground it is destroyed 
before it can produce seed, That process is then repeated. In the 
area in which the infestation occurs, we think in normal years three 
such host crops can be grown. 

The seeds do not all germinate each time. They have to have prox- 
imity to the root system of the host crop. Also, in the normal proc- 
esses of cultivation, some of the seeds are leeply placed, so it would 
be necessary to repeat these measures for several seasons. We think 
that will vary between two and five seasons. 

At the same time there can be seeds in the field margins and in the 
ditches and to some extent in nearby pastures. Where the soil has not 
been disturbed, the likehood of the seeds getting far below the surface 
is not very great. , 

There are a great number of plants existing in the area in the wild 
that are hosts, particularly crabgrass which is indigenous to the area. 
We plan to let the hosts develop and the witchweed germinate. When 
it comes above ground, we plan to attack it with herbicides. 

We find in the survey we made recently one additional county is 
involved. We found a number of additional fields and a number of 
additional farms within that area, but it does appear that the quar- 
antines that have been imposed have been instrumental in stopping 
further general spread. There are now about 75,000 acres in the two 
States that need treatment and for which treatment of this kind is 


planned. 
EXTENT OF INFESTED AREAS 


Mr. Marsuauu. How does the infested area now compare with a 
year ago? 

Dr. CLarKkson. The acreage, as against that reported to you a year 
ago, is about 20 percent greater in the same counties and to some ex- 
tent on the same farms. Such increases will continue unless some 
active suppressive measures are taken. 

Mr. Marsua.t, Is there any particular reason why those particular 
areas are infected ? 

Dr. CiarKson. No, sir; except that if we were to have a much 
larger map and were able to spot this farm by farm, you would find 
sizable areas throughout these counties shown here that are not af- 
fected. On the map these are the political boundaries that contain 
infested areas. However, within those boundaries there are lots of 
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areas that are uninfested. This is one of the worst pests of corn, 
and in some of the areas I have shown on the map commercial corn 
production must be discontinued in badly infested areas. 


FIRE ANT ERADICATION 


The imported fire ant program got well underway during the past 
year. The committee will recall that funds were provided a year ago 
last August. This is a pest that came in a number of years ago from 
South America. It has obtained a rather firm footing in large areas 
of the South. It extends from North Carolina to Texas. 

Mr. Narcuer. Off the record. 

(Thereupon, there was a discussion off the record.) 


STATE AND FEDERAL EDADICATION ACTIVITY 


Dr. Ciarkson. The first action was to place Federal and State quar- 
antines into effect to prevent further spread of the imported fire ant. 
In the outlying areas we have put considerable effort during the past 
year into delineating the infested lands through the cooperation and 
participation of the State departments of agriculture—and in some 

cases where they are independently handled, the State departments of 
entomology—and the participation and cooperation of the local peo- 
ple. We Deg: in a program of suppression of the ant, beginning gener- 
ally on the outlying infestations. 

We have now had completed about 900,000 acres with the full treat- 
ment. That has totally freed some 73 counties. Those are shown 
in green on this map. 

They were the counties that generally had the lightest infestations, 
as they were on the periphery of the total infestation. 

In addition, there are something over 100,000 acres of croplands 
that have received a half treatment by the farmers by putting insecti- 
cide in with their fertilizer. This was done with the understanding 
that during the current year they would put the remaining part of 
the treatment with their fertilizer, which will then protect those acre- 
ages under cultivation. These measures would leave to the State 
and Federal and county officials the matter of dealing with the bor- 
derlands to prevent infestation back into cultivated lands. 

We have placed a great deal of our effort during this past year with 
the State departments of agriculture and entomology on getting out 
information about the imported fire ant, about the damage it does, 
about the means of coping with it, and how the general program is 
organized and managed. 

In the States, the State directors have taken the lead in forming 
advisory committees made up of persons drawn from the farming and 
supply industry, from the fish and game interests, public health serv- 
ices, and others who might be interested and who could give advice 
in this program. 

Those committees have been helpful to the management of the pro- 
gram in each State. Of course, as you will recall, our participation 
has been in the direction of coordinating the entire program, and 
within the overall objectives of the program, to assist the States in 
working out the kind of program that is best suited to its conditions. 
That is the way this program has been handled. 
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EFFECT OF FIRE ANT PROGRAM ON WILDLIFE 


We have had, in connection with the program, the most thorough 
cooperation from the State departments of agriculture and ento- 
mology, and from farm groups and the farmers themselves whose land 
has been treated. However, there has been a great deal of criticism 
of the program from those interested in fish and game. 

Questions have arisen from the fact that the . insecticides used con- 
tain chlorinated hydrocarbons, which if improperly used will prove 
toxic to fish and other forms of wildlife. We use two pounds per acre. 
The material is applied in granular form so that it will not adhere to 
the leaves of trees or forage, thus it becomes a soil surface application. 
The ants then come in contact with it and carr y it back to the mounds, 
contaminating the nest or burrows, and resulting i in a complete elimi- 
nation of the ants. 

Early in the program we had a conference here with the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, and advised them of the cooperation with the 
States on this program. We also set up a liaison with the regional 
office of the Fish and Wildlife Service in Atlanta, and with our re- 
gional pest control office in Gulfport. We requested that any sugges- 
tions for improvement in procedures to bring about greater assurance 
of safety for fish and game be brought immediately to our attention 
here or to the attention of our field people. We assured them that we 
would be most happy to make whatever adjustments were appropri- 
ate to carry out the program and at the same time preserve fish and 
wildlife values. 

We had some accidents in the beginning Of this program. For ex- 
ample, in Texas an area was treated e: urly in the program, and imme- 
diately there followed some heavy rains, resulting in the puddling of 
waier in some of the treated area. This led to a number of deaths 
of small animals from drinking of that water. This occurred in lim- 
ited parts of a 1,700-acre tract. 

In Alabama, in working with the Alabama Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, and the Fish and Game Commission, our local man 
agreed to the treatment of some 3,500 acres without regard to the usual 
precautions we take to avoid ponds or areas that have been delineated 
as a hazard to wildlife. This was treated as a part of an experiment 
to determine limitations. We had some serious losses in a small part 
of that acreage. ‘Those things, needless to say, have not been repeated. 

Even in those areas, however, the landowners tell us that the tot: : 
damage to wildlife insofar as damage to wildlife can be assessed, i 
not significant. The numbers of quail and all other bird life and nace 
mal life in those areas tod: ay is such that no significant difference can 
be seen as compared with surrounding areas. 

We had quite a lot of objection raised against the program in south- 
ern Georgia, where there were livestock in the area under treatment. 
There were some livestock losses in both treated and untreated areas. 
These losses were attributed in part to the manne? cold weather 
that occurred all through the South a year ago. We could find no 
evidence that losses of the livestock were due ts fire ant treatment. 

There were some reports of livestock losses in Texas, and losses of 
poultry. We have never been able to verify them. We found in one 
area where losses were reported to us that the losses were in fact occa- 
sioned by an outbreak of black leg of cattle. 
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The program for the coming year looks very encouraging. We 
have continuously maintained our liaison with the Fish and Wildlife 
Service here at this level. We have arranged now for regular meet- 
ings of regional people in Atlanta and Gulfport. I am confident 
personally that the program will go forward with a broader under- 
standing of its aims and purposes and of the total values to be 
obtained from it. 

The farmers who have put their own money into the work have 
without exception praised the program. 

Mr. Marsnauu. Dr. Clarkson, it seems to me I recall a year ago 
when we were talking about the control of the fire ant that the point 
was made that the fire ant was destructive of wildlife, particularly 
some of the small game. 

Have any figures been compiled to show how destructive the fire ant 
was and how damaging to wildlife it was ? 

Dr. Cuarkson. No. There are no figures that we have been able 
to obtain. I doubt that they are obtainable. The statements that 
we made were gleaned from information obtained over a long period 
of years, since this pest came into the country some 30 years ago. 
There is no question that it will attack the pipped eggs of quail and 
destroy some young birds. It will in like manner destroy the hatch- 
ing eggs of other ground birds. There is no question that it will 
destroy the newborn young of domestic as well as wild animals. Those 
things do not h: appen too frequently, but they do occur. 

We have been criticized for mentioning this aspect of the destruc- 
tion of the imported fire ant. We have tried to put the record in 
its proper perspective. However, it is there, and, in our judgment, 
it is more significant than the losses which have been attributed to 
the suppression program. With cooperation behind a program of 
this kind, the treatment will be required just once, whereas the fire 
ant would be here from now on if no such action were taken. 

We have been criticized also for mentioning the cases of the deaths 
of humans that come by fire-ant sting. Admittedly, those are very 
few, but Tulane University Medical School had a completely docu- 
mented case that occurred just a year and a half ago of an 8-year-old 
boy who received less than a dozen stings and went into a coma and 
died, in spite of their best efforts. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR FIRE-ANT EDADICATION PROGRAM 


That is not used as the justification for the program. The justifica- 
tion comes from the damage to agricultural lands and damage to 
machinery. In heavily infested areas it becomes difficult to hire labor 
to go into a field to harvest the crop or to do other needed work. 
These ants are, indeed, as their name implies, very annoying. They 
are a very serious pest. 


FIRE ANT PROBLEM IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Mr. Anpverson. I would like to ask a question at that point, Dr. 
Clarkson. I wonder if the folks have criticized you because certain 
imagined events were happening, and not realizing how eventually 
they can lose their entire property if they do not permit this program 
to go forward. 
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Mr. Marshall and I, in South America, observed vast areas abso- 
lutely abandoned for the use of human beings with great big rocklike 
structures of similar ants or something related, and they realized too 
late that thousands of acres were beyond recovery. These people who 
criticize you ought to send a delegation down there and see what can 
happen, and they would then ask you to keep on. 

Mr. Marsnauu. And as pointed out here, this has spread to quite 
an extent, but it is still quite localized compared to what we saw in 
South America. Here it is at the place where it can be controlled, 
whereas if it is let run rampant, as it was in Argentina, where we saw 
some of it, it will at the very least be a great deal more expensive. 

Mr. Narcuer. Will you yield at this point ? 

Mr. MarsHaALu. Yes. 


FUNDS FOR FIRE ANT PROGRAM 


Mr. Narcurr. Do you feel you have enough money in the bill to 
take care of this particular matter ? 

Dr. CtarKkson. Yes; I think we have sufficient money for the com- 
ing year. 

Mr. Narcuer. How much is that, Dr. Clarkson ? 

Dr. Ctarkson. $2,500,000. 

Mr. AnpeRsEN. One question more on the record on this subject: 
How much are the States of Alabama and Mississippi contributing in 
a cooperative program of this nature? 

Dr. CiuarKson. We have a total for this year of $2,132,000 of non- 
Federal funds. That is all participation—everything. 

Mr. Anpersen. That is from the whole area affected ¢ 

Dr. Crarkson. Yes, Mr. Andersen. 


METHOD OF STATE-FEDERAL COOPERATION 


Mr. Horan. Just how do you work that ? 

Dr. CLarkson. We start with the State department of agriculture, 
the State entomologists, and the State advisory committee set up by 
the State department. A survey is made to delineate areas needing 
attention. It is then determined which of these areas should be han- 
dled fom. Following this action contact is made with the county 
government and/or with the city government, depending on the area 
A plan 1 of approach is worked out with assistance in financing either 
through the contribution of money, or services. 

Then when that is all agreed at that level we go forward with a 
program. There is a greé 1t deal more administrative cooperation to 
this kind of a program than in one where one just goes in to do some- 
thing independently. However, the people speak in terms of local 
acceptance; and as I mentioned awhile ago, there is enough treated 
areas so that I would invite anyone to go in and speak to the people 
in the area where the treatment has been carried out. 

Mr. Horan. This first came up in Mobile? 

Dr. Crarkson. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. Where shipments came in from South America? 

Dr. CrarKson. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. I notice you have treatment in all the area surround- 
ing Mobile and in some areas you have more treatment applied where 
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the infestation must be great. Was that because of the failure of the 
local governmental entities to cooperate / 

Dr. CrarKson. Not necessarily. In general, outlying areas re- 
ceive first attention. One might ask why work is not going on in 
a certain area. The answer is we have not gone far enough to get the 
procedures, techniques, and the timing worked out with the local 
people. In some areas they are waiting to see what others are going 
to do before they put up their money. 

This program will not move forward on a direct line. We must 
move forward as the opportunity manifests itself, but we do not 
propose to get into the center of the area and work helter-skelter 
without cutting off an area that can be held once it has been treated. 

Mr. Horan. I notice one green patch right in the middle of this 
picture, and I wonder will they lose ground, even though you treated 
all their infestations. 

Dr. CiarKson. There is a white patch next to it where there is 
no known infestation, and this is an enlargement of the white patch. 
There is a good deal of interest in this particular county, and they 
are going at it or did go at it vigorously, in preventing infestations 
from coming back in, so we had something to start with here and 
went on. 


EXAMPLES OF SUCCESSFUL 






ERADICATION PROGRAMS 


Dr. CriarKson. I would like to make one other point—in view of 
the great difference of opinion on this program. There are those 
who say that pests of this kind cannot be eradicated, especially when 
they get a foothold over so large an area. 

I would only suggest you take a look at the recent “Medfly” cam- 
paign where in the 3- year period a much more mobile pest than this 
was eradicated with firm action, and with, we would like to think 
anyway, an intelligent approach. 

I would like to call attention to the fact that the cattle fever tick 
that was once widespread over most of the Southland has been eradi- 
cated. 

Mr. Anperson. I think that is one of the most notable examples. 

Dr. Ciarkson. And instead of just taking all the cows, all the 
cattle, horses, and sheep, and dipping them repetitively as we had to 
do in the early days of the tick fever program, in this program most 
of the area will require only one treatment. 


ERADICATION ON GOVERNMENT OWNED AREAS 


Mr. MarswHaru. Do you have Government-owned areas where there 
are certain amounts of these pests? If so, how much do you spend 
treating them, if you treat them ? 

Dr. Crarxson. We have treated a very large military reservation 
in Georgia. That was done with money s from the appropriation 
and with manpower and vehicles that were provided by the Depart- 
ment of the Army. 

We have wildlands—roadside areas, for example—where the State 
and Federal Governments are putting in the money into the effort. 
You have rail rights-of-way where for the most part the railroads 
are doing the job: so that it is a very flexible arrangement. 

We have instructed our people that these Federal funds must go 
just as far as they possibly can. 
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COST OF INDIVIDUAL TREATMENT 


Mr. MarsHatu. This picture that you have shows somewhere in the 
neighborhood of one dozen mounds to the acre. What would be the 
cost of treating an acre on that basis on open land ? 

Dr. Cuarkson. The cost of treating that would be from $4 to $5. 

Mr. MarsHa.u, $4 to $5 an acre? 

Dr. CLarKson. Yes, and there has been quite a good deal of owner 
treatment on such acreage. ‘Their problem has been to prevent rein- 
festation from their neighbors and from adjoining wildland. Many 
who were not willing to put their own money into treatment on their 
own are now coming in and providing, in some cases, all of the money, 
and in other cases a substantial part of the money, because they feel 
that they will have protection for that investment. 

Mr. Marsuatu. After you have treated an area once, does that com- 
plete the treatment or do you go back over it ¢ 

Dr. Cuarkson, That completes the treatment, unless some accident 
has occurred and there has been a reinfestation. In all programs of 
this kind there are some slip-ups of 5 to 10 percent; but so far it has 
been below 2 percent. 


OBJECTIONS RAISED TO ERADICATION PROGRAMS 


Mr. Micuen. Doctor, the wildlife people apparently have raised 
their objection to the conduct of the current programs. 

How far back have these folks to your knowledge raised some objec- 
tion toward this program? Is it only within the last several years, or 
does this criticism go back a number of years ? 

Dr. CLarKson. This program, Mr, Michel, just got underway a year 
ago last fall. The moneys were provided only last year. There were 
some questions raised immediately by fish and wildlife interests as to 
what effect this might have, as they heard that we were going to apply 
this by plane. They thought we were going to use a liquid spray treat- 
ment, and they anticipated heavy losses. 

We worked with the Fish and Wildlife Service here on a national 
level before any substantial amount of work was done, although some 
began in a few States immediately. We set up liaison so as to have 
the benefit of their suggestions for improvement as we go along. 

That liaison here at the national level has been very good. The 
liaison at the regional level has been pretty good. The liaison with 
people in the field has not been as effective as we would like to gain the 
advantages of suggestions for improvements in this area. Many people 
representing various groups have gone down into the fish and game 
aspects of this program but have not been inclined to assist the Federal, 
State, and local officials to try to work out with them means for avoid- 
ing the damages which they say are resulting from the program. 

Mr. Anperson. Doctor, I want to say this, that I have found, and 
unfortunately so, that the fish and wildlife people in dealing with my 
watersheds, for example, up in Minnesota, they are so dedicated to 
their own part of the work that they cannot see beyond their own 
interests. Up in my area they have done a lot of damage to very good 
prospective watersheds just because of the lack of good commonsense 
on their part. They forget they have got to give and take. They, for 
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example, cannot take everything they want and ignore the interests 
of the people on the land. 

Mr. Micuet. Doctor, are there any other eradication programs 
which have been critic ized by the wildlife people? 

Dr. CLarKson. Yes, sir; and I have a chart, the very next one, on 
the gypsy moth eradication program, which I would Tike to discuss, 

Mr. Micuet. Would you say these folks’ criticism of the present 
programs was unjustified ? 

Dr. CLarKson. Unjustified ; yes. 

Mr. Micuet. Absolutely and completely unjustified ? 

Dr. CiarKson. I would not go that far. I think that in a program 
of this kind, it is essential that we have the advice and counsel of 
these who are trained in wildlife biology, so that we can get the 
ultimate of value with the mininmum of loss. 

When the farmer undertakes any of his work, he has to balance the 
valnes involved. We have felt some concern from the beginning but 
we have endeavored to intelligently handle this program so that it will 
balance, so that the advantages are greater than the disadvantages, so 
that the advantages are great and the disadvantages are small. 

Mr. Micnet. Would you say that the losses that are sustained in 
wildlife are more than made up in overall benefit to agriculture ? 

Dr. Ciarxson. Much more. In fact, the losses in general are very 
small. 

Mr. Narcuer. Dr. Clarkson, two of the States that appear on your 
chart show considerable sections where no treatments have been ap- 
plied. On those two particular sections, Dr. Clarkson, do you have 
great sections of land that you cannot use at all for any purpose, or do 
you find any of this land in any of these States that can not be culti- 
vated as a result of this imported fire ant ? 

I believe you would agree that you could cultivate the land in the 
top picture. 

Dr Crarkson. There are lands in use that have mounds of this 
character in them. They do not produce to their fullest advantage. 
There is damage to machinery because these mounds tend to become 
calesreons in nature after they have remained there for a while. 
Also the stings of the fire ant to animals and man working in the fields 
are an important consideration. 

We have run across quite a number of areas where the owners have 

said that they are not making much use of land because of the fire ant. 
The plain fact is that land is lying idle now because of the fire ant. 

Mr. Narcuer. Dr, Clarkson, do you know of any land in those two 
States where land cannot be used because of the fire ants? What I 
have in mind is that you know in some sections of the South you have 
Johnson grass that has covered the land and is so thick that you cannot 
grow anvthing on it, not in just one county, but in about four States. 

Do you know of any land here in these two particular States on this 
chart that compares to the land that is infested by Johnson grass? 

Dr. CiarKson. Yes. It is a matter of choice of weighing the diffi- 
culty of use against the values to be obtained. 

Mr.-Natcuer. To what extent, Dr. Clarkson—and that is what I 
had in mind—‘is it 2,500 acres, 2,000 acres, 50,000 acres, or what would 
be the approximate amount of land you say cannot be used as a 
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result of the fire ant, or would you want to hazard a guess as to the 
number of acres? 

Dr. Ciarkson. I would like to talk to our people on that. I could 
not hazard a guess on that. 

Mr. Micuex. Off the record. 

(Thereupon, there was a discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Micuex. Thank you, sir. 


GYPSY MOTH ERADICATION PROGRAM 


Dr. CLarKson. The gypsy moth eradication program is carried out 
mostly in the Northeastern States. We have one spot in Michigan 
that is fairly well under control, and we think will be eradicated 
shortly. The infestation extends from central Maine down into 
New York State. It extends westward just over the first range of 
mountains. 

During the past 2 years, in cooperation with the States, we have 
treated large areas in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Long Island, and 
the adjacent areas of southeastern New York State. The area treated 
in the past 3 years is slightly more than 4 million acres. 

Our surveys of this operation last fall have not shown any recur- 
rence of the moth in any of the treated areas. Here again we were 
working on the periphery of the infestation with the plan of gradually 
pushing it back because the areas farther south and farther west may 
prove much more susceptible to the gypsy moth than are these areas 
in New England. 

One important factor about this infestation in New England is 
that it cannot gain a strong foothold north of this line because the 
weather freezes it back; but if the moth should go south and west into 
these hardwood areas of the Midwest and South it would get into an 
area much more to its liking. We did not accomplish very much 
last year, principally because following the treatment of the year 
before that, we had an injunction case in the Federal courts of in 
York, which was designed to enjoin the Secretary of Agriculture of 
the United States and the Secretary of Agriculture of ‘the State of 
New York from any further work of this kind. 

The case was decided in June 1958 in favor of the governmental 
organizations. 

In the meanwhile we had been working with Cornell University and 
our own scientists to try to devise alternative insecticides that cor uld be 
used in areas where the principal activity is dairying. 

We now have for use during the coming season such an insecticide. 
It will cost more than DDT. ‘The plan is sto use this insecticide in the 
valleys where dairying and related farming are carried on, where 
forage for animal food is grown, and to use DDT in the wild lands. 

Our people are meeting with the State of New York representatives 
this week to try to lay out the procedures for this work. 

This [indicating] is merely a magnified view of larvae from some 
gypsy moths; they are particularly attracted to the leaves of oaks and 
apples. 

Mr. MarsHauu. Dr. Clarkson, how long has your Department been 
working on this disease ? 
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Dr. CiarKkson. It is one of the relatively old programs. The gypsy 
moth first was brought into Massachusetts in the late 1800’s. ‘There 
were a long series of efforts made by the State and Federal authorities 
to hold a quarantine line along the eastern boundary of New York, 
and to apply suppressive measures in the New England States when 
the intensity of the infestation warranted. Some years the buildup of 
moths would b> rather large, and a great amount of effort would be 
put out. In otiier years we would go through a cycle of small damage 
and not much effort would go into it. 

In more recent years two things have happened: (1) New insecti- 
cides have been developed which give us a weapon which we can apply 
once and eradicate the pests at a fraction of the former cost of treat- 
ment; (2) the hurricanes of the early 1950’s spread the moth to a much 
larger area. It became apparent that if something more energetic 
were not done, this pest would spread into a much larger area of the 
United States than it now occupies. 

So, at the urging of the State departments of agriculture we reeval- 
uated the program and proposed a more energetic program and came 
to the Congress with recommendations a few years ago. 


PROGRESS IN CONTROL OF GYPSY MOTH 


Mr. Marsuau. As far as territory covered is concerned, you have 
not made much progress in containing it, have you? 

Dr. CLarKson. We have done two things: We have stopped the 
further spread ; and have cleaned out some areas. 

Mr. Marsnauu. You feel that you have made progress then ? 


Dr. CLarKson. Yes. 

Mr. MarsHatyi. Have you made an estimate as to how much it 
would cost to exterminate it all together? Have you thought about 
that, Dr. Clarkson ? 

Dr. CLiarkson. We had an estimate at the time we were before the 
Congress that it would take about $40 million—spread over a period 
of years. With the developments that have come in the past few 
years, especially having to use another insecticide, it is going to cost 
more than that. I have not made any new estimates on it. 

Mr. Marsna... It is interesting to note that quite a number of years 
ago the Department made a statement that the gypsy moth was 
under control and I think at that time that some of the measures for 
controlling it were to some extent relaxed. I am wondering, using this 
as an example, as compared with the Mediterranean fruitfly and 
the fire ant, if extermination in the long run is not the best thing 
and the cheapest thing. 

Dr. Cisrxson. In the long run, the cheapest thing, without any 
question, is to exterminate it. If we were to put the money spent 
over the past half century on the control of gypsy moth in terms of 
today’s valuations, it would be m many, many millions of dollars. The 
reason that eradication was not attempted was that we did not have 
the insecticides and application methods to get rid of it once and for 
all. Previously you could not get complete coverage of any particu- 
lar aréa to snuff it out. Now we do have the tools and we feel most 
firmly that it will in the long run be a saving to the United States to 
exterminate it methodically “and be rid of it once and for all. 
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Mr. Marsuati. Do I understand that there are some people who 
objected to the control of the gypsy moth ¢ 

Dr. CLarkson. Yes, sir. We had year before last quite a good deal 
of question raised about the program. We had a good deal of ques- 
tion raised about this program from the fish and game interests. 
There was a great deal of accusation that fish, particularly, were 
being killed up in this area [indicating on chart], that was never sub- 
stantiated. 

There were many questions raised in the trial that I spoke of about 
the effect of the use of pesticides on the long-range health of man and 
livestock and on fish and wildlife. It was gone into very fully and 
a very thorough defense was made by the Department and the State 
of New York. The opinion of the judge in the district court indicated 
that the court had gone into all of the factual aspects very carefully. 

That case is now on appeal at the circuit court of appeals. We are 
confident that we are on the right track, however. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question here? 

Mr. y Sent aa Of course, Mr. Andersen. 

Mr. ANpErseN. Just one question, Doctor: How much support this 
coming fiscal year do you anticipate from New England, from those 
States involved, plus New York State? 

Dr. CLarkson. It is estimated that $1,300,000 would be available 
in this total area. 

Mr. Anpersen. That would indicate they do show an interest, would 
it not ¢ 

Dr. CLarkson. Yes, sir: however, one can.ot be sure at this stage 
how much of that will actually be spent. Part of it is a matter of 
Srrreenns the moths where extensive defoliation is threatened. 
We have to work with only one or two States on the periphery. 


KHAPRA BEETLE 


Another of our programs which involves a great deal of activity 
is Khapra beetle eradication. This small beetle is one of the worst, 
if not the worst, pests of stored produe ts. 

It came into this country sometime in the early 1950’s from Asia. 
This is a greatly magnified view of the pest in stored beans [indicat- 
ing]. These are small beans, and you can get an idea of the size of 
the beetle. 

This [indie ating] is the pest in stored corn and here is a view - an 
elevator : torage facility that has been completely wrapped in gas 
resistant tarpaulins, ready to be fumigated. 

We have been able to eliminate all but a fraction of the infestations 
in California and Arizona, where we had the bulk of them. It has 
been eliminated in New Mexico. We have eliminated most of the in- 
festations in adjacent Mexico; but just during the past few months, we 
have found an infestation in Guadalajara, which is in central Mexico 
and which has been traced directly toa shipment from Mexicali on the 
California border. 

That area has been under quarantine regulation which cuts down 
the likelihood of infestation from it and arrangements are now being 
made for fumigation of some 7 million cubic feet of stor age space 
there. We were rather fortunate in that the storage area involved 
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belonged to the Mexican Government, and we are able to have it under 
pretty good control. 

Just the past week, we learned of a small infestation in El Paso, 
Tex. We rushed inspectors in there and the State of Texas has as- 
signed five inspectors. I am not able to say just what the extent of 
that infestation will be. We are aiming for complete eradication. 


STATE AND FEDERAL CONTRIBUTIONS FOR PEST AND BRUCELLOSIS CONTROL 


Mr. Marsnauy. Dr. Clarkson, as long as we are getting out of this 
matter of pest control, I wonder if you could supply some figures 
to show the State contribution, the contributions of the local people, 
and other sources, as well as the Federal contributions for the control 
of these pests that you have discussed, including funds for brucellosis 
control. 

Dr. CLarxson. We prepare them in two categories: One overall 
category for plant disease and pests, and one overall category for 
animal diseases and pests. Will that be satisfactory ¢ 

Mr. Marsuatu. I think we prefer to have them broken down by 
these particular things that you have discussed. There will be prob- 
ably some other programs that you did not discuss. However, I 
think they should be put in. 

Dr. CLarKson. We can give it for all our cooperative programs. 

Mr. MarsnHatt. Yes. 

Dr. CLarxson. I should point out, however, that when we break it 
down program by program, especially on the State side, it is very 
difficult to assign cost because very often their financial structure is 
not broken down that way. 

Mr. Marswaty. That will be all right. Just do the best you can. 

Dr. CLiarKson. We will be glad to. 
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1der (The information requested follows :) 


Estimated non-Federal funds available for plant and animal disease 


loa 
aso, and pest control programs, fiscal year 1959 
 as- 
t of Plant pest control: 
Insect pests: 
Citrus blackfly and Mexican fruitfly.............__...-~.- $1, 1387, 425 
TE OE I iar ih cdicsiecicieniigicesnigatnn aaa oie Rina eee 65, 700 
rROL Re PR sins eee ec rn caren ssn we nage aha ner meticaigenione 2, 132, 250 
Grasshopper and Mormon cricket............-.-...----~- 1, 637, 420 
this Gypey Mot tins keh ces esas cedaa hottie 1, 318, 085 
ures Fie) ROO gp ieicisadnrcnensnmnumaumnenepn gage 27, 000 
° Demeeees TAMAS... cicnuntncngtpiundiinidaaimdmeiecehae 603, 150 
ple, MN OEM ac oo aha ane eee te eee eon 408, 618 
trol Meter renee DUGG oc. boeccdcacecdanadssmadudsaasen 261, 275 
osis PUR SWOT WOR SS oe ee ee neon 733, 000 
Sweetpotate “WeelVE) Q1...n ancien ccsbnascheeein eek eetenes 1, 047, 280 
rall Whe Er is Ee ai ek eta tcconn Enea 900, 395 
a woah metas 
for Stee, SR WOE, is sncseseecsmrasninidnncalinienainns anak 10, 271, 598 
by Nematodes: 
| DY BT POW UMM CMR ii aici iit cincitin nici niasipanaedaee 335, 000 
rob- CR I as sins sires rsscaliienintgeaatiemmetnes elaauaiiade 264, 680 
” I Soy beads‘ coat: nematode. ae LO ee 198, 750 
| BOLO1, “DOU RUOG ON 6s cide atad »ctembetebinpie web iale 798, 430 
Plant diseases: 
k it Rateiey OPN a osc and A decteseteteicnionuie 309, 850 
rery Phony peach) anG peach) Meese... 6c ci ce wteween an 227, 305 
i Ween RG. seen oo eaten atanabanmees 153, 500 
e 1s ceniaseagicirnlada tia ae 
Total,  Diaht GRR SS. cc cidiacdipotwmbénndpnwoomnaguae 690, 655 
ean, ————— 
Insect detection and service surveys__..-----.----_----.- 215, 600 
LORRI, TE SiON No eet cantememebaannmeminawne 11, 976, 283 
Animal disease control and eradication: 
Riredieiting Guero wle, cin ose aso ceeicanenanebnd 5, 530, 962 
Wradicntines DYWORRDUS. ie os CN nk cin dnkincenstonndenticinl 17, 668, 166 
TOPACIORGEe WORMS oe cn tb camnicga ens) ania eee pein 596, 784 
Dradticating Weatele;: OK Giss <<. ssc ce chkinsncesesne sent oepawet 386, 127 
ee Cer OD Or a oi nce igereio win metnrteignbinl 2, 695, 527 


Diagnosis, control, and eradication of miscellaneous diseases... 2, 804, 673 
Supervision over intrastate movement of livestock and auction 
SRE OU i alec ede cig dn ye nieentlenamatiaeie 1, 091, 561 
Eradication of vesicular exanthema of swine______------------ 763, 455 


Total, animal disease control and eradication___...._____--- 31, 537, 255 





TRANSFERS BETWEEN PROGRAMS 


Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question at 
this point, if I may. 

Mr. Marswatt. Of course, Mr, Andersen. 

Mr. AnperseN. Doctor, that brings me to a question I would like to 
ask. Do you have any right of transfer from one group which is try- 
ing to control this to another group which suddenly becomes necessary 
to control? Can you transfer funds within reason? 

Dr. CiarKkson. Under the legislation, as it is written, we can, be- 
cause it is written all under one subdivision of plant and animal 
diseases and pest control. The way we handle it, our appropriation 
requests for each of these programs being shown to the committee in 
the past as it has, we have always felt restricted in our exchange of 
funds from one to the other. 

Mr. AnpersEN. Do you think you have a limitation in the exchange 
of those funds? 

Dr. CLrarkson. We have a particular problem that I have in mind 
now that might not be sufficient, and that is on tuberculosis of cattle 
which I will discuss later. 

We have had several recurrences that require the most energetic 
and immediate action. If we should have other recurrences of that 
kind during the coming year, we would need to transfer funds from 
brucellosis into the tuberculosis ce: ategory. 

Mr. Anversen. I would think, Mr. Chairman, as anybody would 
know, the degree of urgency of these matters—if anybody would know 
the degree of urgency of these matters, it would be the Deps irtment and 
especially Dr. Clarkson’s portion of the Department. I do hope that 
the subcommittee will always be lenient enough to give the Depart- 
ment sufficient latitude to do the job nec essary. 

Mr. Marsnatu. I think, Mr, Andersen, in the years since I have been 
on this committee that the committee and the Congress has been 
rather prompt in passing a bill on the transferability, if there is any 
necessity to do so. If there is any exception to that, Dr. Clarkson I 
think the record ought to show it. 

Dr. Clarkson. We apprec iate that, Mr. Marshall, and with that ex- 
pression of the committee’s viewpoint as I understand it, we have suf- 
ficient flexibility in these funds to try to take care of these situations. 

Mr. Anpversen. Of course, you have your emergency fund, 

Dr. Ciarxson. That is in the field of plant-pest control, and ‘special 
authority for emergencies like foot-and-mouth. disease. 


PLANT AND ANIMAL QUARANTINE WORK 


In the area of quarantine protection, both plant and animal, we 
have been experiencing a continuing increasing workload. 

As this chart will show, the number of carriers inspected, meaning 
planes, automobiles, and so on, goes up each year. These figures go 
from 1954 to 1958 and show that in that period the number of carriers 
have increased from 1414 million to 1914 million. 
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For this year and for next year it is expected that similar increases 
will occur. This is because, as we all know, the United States is the 
center of trade and travel in the world today. 

In terms of baggage inspection, the increase has been even greater, 
from 814 million pieces in 1954 to 17 million pieces in 1958. Strangely 
enough, ‘it is in this matter of baggage inspection that we make most 
of the interceptions of unauthor Soll plant and aninial materials com- 
ing into this country. In large degree that is because travelers either 
are not aware, or if they are aware of the restrictions are unwilling 
to believe that the restriction applies to the orange or the apple or 
the small piece of meat that he or she is bringing into this country. 
With the aid of the Customs in their general examination of bag- 
gage, we regularly apprehend over 300,000 items of prohibited mate- 
rials every year, ranging all the way from oranges and other op 
fruits that are actively ‘infested with the Mediterranean fruitfl 
the melon fruitfly, to material infested with plant diseases, or w ich 
might spread hoof-and-mouth or other livestock diseases. 


EFFORTS TO REDUCE INTRODUCTION OF UNAUTHORIZED MATERIALS 


In connection with export certifications, 33,000 certificates for plant 
materials were issued in 1954, and in 1958 it was 50 5000. 

Last year the committee asked that we make further review of the 
inspection workload with a view to determining w hether or not the 
application of penalties to those who were bringing in prohibited 
material might serve as a deterrent. 

We have | given that a great deal of attention during this year, 
Mr. C hairman, in cooperation with customs officials. Last year about 

2,000 money penalties were assessed through the application of the 
regular customs law for attempts to smuggle. Those were overt cases 
of : attempts to smuggle materials. 

Also we have redoubled our efforts to inform the public. We have 
made a very excellent movie which has been shown now to about 
2 million people. It is being shown regularly as part of the enter- 
tainment on 50 transoceanic liners. It is being shown in the con- 
sulates and Embassies abroad, and as widely as possible in this 
country. 

We have also been instrumental in having special cards placed in 
hotel rooms in Hawaii, notifying them of the plant quarantine re- 
quirements that they would have to meet. I have here a collection of 
the actions that have been taken during this year. If agreeable to 
the chairman, I would like to suggest that as much of this as is 
appropriate be placed in the record. 

Mr. Marswaryt. We will be glad to put that in the record at this 
point. 

(The material referred to follows :) 
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Review OF NEED FOR ADDITIONAL LEGISLATION To AUTHORIZE PENALTIES FOR 
ATTEMPTS To SMUGGLE MATERIALS COVERED BY AGRICULTURAL QUARANTINE 


At the 1959 budget hearings before the House subcommittee there was some 
discussion of the possible need for providing additional authority to assess 
penalties against persons found attempting to smuggle unauthorized agricul- 
tural material into the country and it was indicated that the matter should 
be reviewed again during the year. This study has been made and the situa- 
tion is as follows: 

Penalties for violations of plant quarantine regulations are now provided in 
the Plant Quarantine Act, and similar provision is contained in the Federal 
Plant Pest Act and the Honeybee Act. Upon conviction, an offender may be 
punished by a fine not exceeding $500, or by imprisonment not exceeding 1 year, 
or by both. Similarly, the Animal Quarantine Act of 1903 provides for a fine 
of not less than $100 or more than $1,000, or imprisonment of not more than 
1 year, or both such fine and imprisonment. The Bureau of Customs also is 
authorized to assess penalties for undeclared goods, including plant and animal 
material, in the amount of the domestic value of the article involved. Customs 
officials have been very cooperative in assessing such penalties and this has 
served to further discourage attempts to smuggle such material. 

The need for additional legislation has been carefully considered in the 
past year and the Department does not believe it is necessary at this time. 
Many of the 300,000 lots of unauthorized plant material intercepted at ports 
of entry in fiscal year 1958 were brought in by individuals who were not 
attempting to evade plant quarantine restrictions but were merely unaware 
that the material was not admissible. The same is true with respect to the 
65,000 pounds of prohibited and restricted meats and meat products inter- 
cepted during the year. More than half of these interceptions were found in 
baggage. 

Experience has shown that the most effective plant and animal quarantine 
enforcement measures with respect to incoming travelers are through thorough 
baggage inspection at ports of entry, together with increased educational efforts 
to warn tourists, and local residents making frequent border crossings, of the 
present penalties. It is believed that if the general public can be made aware 
of the serious consequences that could result from new pests or diseases enter- 
ing this country, there would be a marked reduction in the amount of unauthor- 
ized agricultural material now arriving at our borders. This is also in accord 
with the study made at the direction of the President, under the Mutual Security 
Act of 1957, concerning barriers to international travel and ways of promoting 
such travel. 


ADDITIONAL MEASURES TAKEN TO ACQUAINT THE PUBLIC WITH AGRICULTURAL 
QUARANTINE RESTRICTIONS 


To accomplish that purpose, increased emphasis was placed on measures to 
acquaint the public with quarantine restrictions during the past year. New 
warning and informational media were developed which have been very well 
received. The following measures were especially successful : 

Notice placed in hotel rooms: One new approach in the past year has been 
the printing of a small, attractive card for use in all Hawaiian hotel rooms and 
other appropriate places. This has been very effective as indicated by increas- 
ing phone and personal inquiries from travelers desiring to bring back fruit or 
plant material. Similar cards are being prepared for use in Puerto Rico and 
the American Virgin Islands. 

A new movie, “The Hidden Menace,” has proven especially effective. The film 
was shown to more than 1.5 million people in 1958 and is still in popular demand. 
It is now being shown on 50 passenger liners and troopships during voyages. 
These include ships of United States, Japanese, Italian, Norwegian, Spanish, 
Swedish, and Israeli registry. It is also being shown weekly at three large 
Honolulu hotels. The movie is being used at an Air Force base in a training 
course for personnel destined for overseas duty and is being shown at other 
military bases. It has been televised many times and is being shown widely to 
various civilian groups in this country, Canada, Australia, and Tasmania. It 
has also been shown to groups in Lebanon, Costa Rica, and Yugoslavia. In addi- 
tion, copies are being distributed by Department film libraries for each State. 

Plant quarantine exhibits at agricultural expositions, meetings of professional 
groups, air stations of the Department of Defense, and other points have re- 
ceived very favorable attention. 
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A brochure has been prepared for use at the Philippine consulate in Hawaii 
for use of their countrymen en route to the U.S. mainland. A number of airlines 
are including information on agricultural quarantine restrictions in pamphlets 
distributed to their passengers. 

Series of kodachrome slides, together with material for lectures and discus- 
sions on plant and animal quarantine activities, have been distributed to exten- 
sion entomologists, agricultural colleges, State regulatory officials, and key field 
personnel of the Plant Quarantine and Animal Inspection and Quarantine 
Divisions. 

A bilingual warning notice is being distributed at Mexican border ports, where 
many entries are made daily by schoolchildren, laborers, and other local resi- 
dents. This notice has produced excellent results. 

In addition to the foregoing new measures, the educational and warning 
media previously in use were continued and expanded during the year. For 
the convenience of the committee there is attached a copy of the statement 
prepared in connection with the discussion of the 1958 estimates in which these 
measures are outlined. 

These educational efforts are paying dividends: Comments of arriving tourists 
who have learned of agricultural quarantine restrictions through these measures 
show that they are accomplishing their purpose. Although the total inter- 
ceptions of unauthorized plant and animal material for 1958 exceeded those for 
1957, the increase was principally the result of greatly increased travel through- 
out the world. The Department proposes not only to continue these practices 
but to expand them and to seek additional means of informing the public of the 
seriousness of the present-day threat from foreign pests and diseases, and of 
our need for cooperation to prevent such diseases and pests from entering this 
country. 

Training emphasized: Along with measures to enlist the cooperation of the 
public in observing agricultural quarantine restrictions, steps have been taken 
to increase the effectiveness of port-of-entry inspection. Improved inspection 
techniques and procedures have been developed. Inspectors are being given 
intensive formal and on-the-job training in both the technical and regulatory 
aspects of quarantine enforcement. The value of this training has been evi- 
denced by more efficient operations and hence better protection against the 
entry of foreign pests and diseases, 
























MEASURES TAKEN TO ACQUAINT PUBLIC WITH 
RESTRICTIONS 


AGRICULTURAL QUARANTINE 








The House Committee on Appropriations report (Rept. No. 2148) on the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Farm Credit Administration appropriation bill, 
1957, page 7, paragraph 2, contains the following statement: 

“In working out the program for the use of the additional $500,000 (subse- 
quently approved for $800,000) to be transferred to the Bureau of Customs, the 
Department is directed to develop a program which will prevent passengers 
from embarking at foreign ports on carriers destined for the United States with 
dangerous articles and materials in their luggage. It is recommended that all 
customs notices and declaration forms be revised to include adequate notice to 
travelers as to what items are not permitted to enter this country. It is also 
suggested that prominent signs and notices be posted at foreign points of em- 
barkation to bring this matter to the attention of those destined for American 
ports. The committee also believes that, as far as practicable, arrangements 
should be made for preinspection at foreign ports to reduce to a minimum the 
inspection required upon arrival in the United States. The committee is of 
the opinion that the great majority of travelers will cooperate fully and will 
be anxious to avoid carrying prohibited articles in their luggage if given 
adequate advance notice.” 

The following measures have been taken to meet the problems raised by the 
committee : 


Notices 
1. “Custom Hints,” a leaflet issued by the customs service for the informa- 
tion of persons entering the United States and containing conspicuous refer- 
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ences to plant and animal quarantine regulations is being widely distributed 
to travelers. Copy attached. 

2. Consular officers in foreign posts who have occasion to issue visas and 
other travel documents have been requested by the Department of State to bring 
“Custom Hints” to the attention of persons traveling to the United States. 

3. The customs baggage-declaration form was revised during the past year 
to include a conspicuous warning with respect to restrictions on the entry of 
fruit, other plant material, meat and meat products, 

4. A baggage declaration referring specifically to plants and plant products 
must be executed by ships’ passengers en route from Hawaii to the continental 
United States. 

5. Conspicuous warning signs have been placed at all major ports of entry 
along the Mexican border referring to restrictions on the entry of plant ma- 
terial into the United States. 

6. Similar signs have been placed in the air terminals in Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the American Virgin Islands. Informational exhibits of plant pests 
have been placed in the foyers of terminals at the International Airport and 
Hickam Field, Honolulu. The feasibility of placing warning signs at foreign 
airports has been explored. In view of the fact that the signs would have 
to be worded in several languages, requiring considerable space, and consider- 
ing the necessity of obtaining permission from the appropriate authorities in 
each foreign country concerned to place and maintain them, and other obsta- 
cles, this practice does not appear to be workable at the present time. It is 
believed, however, that the following alternative will accomplish the same pur- 
pose just as effectively. 

7. The possibility of having some of the overseas airlines make announce- 
ments or distribute statements on agricultural quarantines to passengers shortly 
before landing in the United States is being explored. One airline has agreed 
to distribute a statement along the following lines, printed in Norwegian, Ger- 
man, French, and English, to its passengers: 

“Because there is a risk of introducing more destructive plant and animal 
pests from abroad, the U.S. Department of Agriculture requests your help in 
safeguarding against that risk. All fruits, vegetables, or meat products brought 
aboard the airplane with you should be entirely consumed before reaching Los 
Angeles or given to the stewardess who will place them in a container for 
proper disposal by the agricultural inspector upon arrival. All plants, cuttings, 
bulbs, or seeds, as well as fruits, vegetables, or meat products in your checked 
baggage should be declared to the customs officer when your baggage is in- 
spected. Some kinds of plant material are permitted entry and an inspector of 
the Department of Agriculture will be available to advise you in this regard 
during customs inspection of your baggage.” 

8. A ecard notification of restrictions on the movement of fruits and vegetables 
from Hawaii to the mainland is placed in each stateroom of the Matson Line 
vessels making this voyage. 

9, Regulations and orders of the armed services specifically cover restrictions 
on the entry of plant and animal materials (Army Regulation No. 42-40; AR 
No. 55-161; Navy Department G.O. No. 20; Air Force Regulation No. 160-26; 
AFR No. 75-57; and AFR No. 76-29). 

General informational activities 

1. A motion picture is being prepared emphasizing the danger of new agricul- 
tural pests being brought in with plant material and animal products carried in 
passengers’ baggage. This picture will be made available to steamship companies 
to be shown on board passenger liners, to other transportation agencies, television 
stations, and other outlets. 

2. Magazine articles on the subject have appeared in popular national publi- 
eations and in trade journals. Among them were the following: 

“They Fight an Endless Invasion,” Saturday Evening Post, October 10, 1953. 

“Tincele Sam’s Ark,” Saturday Evening Post, December 3, 1955, 

“Plant Quarantines Protect against Alien Plan Pests,” Picture Story No. 98 
Office of Information, USDA. 

“Preshipment Inspection Brings Better Bulbs to American Gardeners,” Foreign 
Agriculture, April 1956. 

“Plant Quarantine Laws Help Keep Our Gardens Healthy,” Flower Grower, 
November 1956. 
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“En Garde Against Foreign Plant Pests,” ACCO Press, November 1956. 

“See What's Knocking at Our Door,’ Country Gentleman, December 1950. 

There have also been comprehensive articles on both animal and plant quaran- 
tines in newspaper Sunday supplements and in the daily press. 

3. Radio Broadcasts: Opportunities are being taken to discuss agricultural 
quarantine restrictions on radio programs. Recent broadcasts included one 
made over station WRCA in New York City on September 19, 1956, one over 
station WHAI, Greenfield, Mass., on November 25, and one made over the 
Clemson College station, also during November. 

4. Working in a component of the Air Coordinating Committee the Department 
keeps before representatives of the overseas air carriers the requirements of 
animal and plant quarantine for baggage, cargo, and stores. Information on 
agricultural quarantine is thus passed directly to airline operators through their 
representatives and indirectly to them through official channels of this Govern- 
ment and the International Civil Aviation Organization for the benefit of their 
passengers and the shippers of agricultural products. Local committees on air 
facilitation, on which animal- and plant-quarantine inspectors are members, are 
functioning at the larger international airports. 

5. Pamphlets issued by certain airlines operating overseas, including PAA, 
Delta, BOAC, Air France, KLM, TWA, and NWA also contain information on 
agricultural-quarantine restrictions, Efforts are being made to have this prac- 
tice adopted by additional airlines. 

6. The USDA Yearbooks for 1952, 1953, and 1956 contain comprehensive arti- 
cles on plant- and animal-quarantine restrictions. 

7. Agricultural attachés destined to foreign posts are thoroughly briefed on 
agricultural quarantine restrictions in order that they may in turn inform 
travelers to the United States on this subject. 

8. Plant- and animal-quarantine restrictions have been the subject of talks 
made before civic organizations, churches, schools, societies, and other groups. 
Animal- and plant-quarantine inspectors at the port of New York give talks 
before the Customs Inspectors’ School, setting forth agricultural-quarantine 
restrictions. 

The effectiveness of the foregoing measures in preventing travelers from bring- 
ing unauthorized agricultural material into the country is difficult to appraise. 
Some of the measures have been in effect for a number of years but at the same 
time there has been a steady increase in the number of people entering the coun- 
try each year with a corresponding increase in the amount of unauthorized 
material intercepted from baggage. More material would undoubtedly have been 
intercepted had these steps not been taken to supplement baggage inspection, but 
it has been demonstrated repeatedly that they cannot be relied upon as a substi- 
tute for actual inspection. 

The effect of the return to complete baggage inspection on agricultural-quar- 
antine protection has been significant : During the last 6 months of 1956, 150,856 
lots of unauthorized plant material were intercepted as compared with 127.725 
lots during the same period in 1955 when “spot check” inspection was in effect. 
This represented an increase of 23,131 interceptions, or 18.2 percent. There have 
also been marked increases in interceptions of prohibited and restricted meats 
and meat products. During the first 5 months after baggage inspection was 
strengthened 8,247 lots (39,658 pounds) of meats and meat products were inter- 
cepted as compared with 5,428 lots (84,289 pounds) during the same period of 
1955. This represents an increase of 34.2 percent in the number of lots and 13.6 
percent in the total amount intercepted. 

Predeparture inspection at foreign ports: The advantages of this procedure 
are recognized. Planes destined to the mainland from Hawaii have been given 
predeparture plant quarantine clearance for the past 20 years. A similar prac- 
tice is followed with respect to aircraft leaving Puerto Rico for the continental 
United States. Rail traffic, passengers and cargo from several Canadian points 
are cleared prior to departure for this country and air passengers from Toronto 
are being cleared in Canada. Certain mass movemenis of military planes, and 
large bodies of troops brought back to the United States by air have been given 
predeparture clearance. 

This procedure has proven highly satisfactory and the practicability of extend- 
ing it to additional foreign points has been under study for several years. The 
study has taken into account: (1) Whether the operation would be more eco- 
nomical and efficient for Agriculture as well as for the other border clearance 
agencies involved; (2) lack of legal authority to enforce the laws concerned 
in foreign countries; (3) necessity for approval by the foreign countries in- 
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volved; (4) need for adequate inspection facilities at foreign points where in- 
spection would be performed; (5) whether the volume of traffic would justify 
predeparture inspection; and (6) the fact that predeparture inspection by Agri- 
culture must be coordinated with predeparture clearance by the Customs Service 
which is concerned with baggage and cargo on a wider basis and consequently 
faces much broader problems. To do otherwise would bring about a duplica- 
tion of effort and greatly increase total inspection costs to the Government. To 
date these problems have not been satisfactorily resolved but we shall be on the 
alert for opportunities to extend predeparture inspection to additional foreign 
points where it is found practicable and economical to do so. 


[ Unclassified ] 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE INSTRUCTION 


JANUARY 7, 1957. 
No. CA 5421. 


To: All consular officers. 
From: Agriculture. 
Subject: Distribution of information on agricultural quarantine restrictions. 

The continued growth of international travel is greatly increasing the hazard 
of new foreign plant pests and animal diseases becoming established in the 
United States. The danger of new pests and diseases being brought in with un- 
authorized agricultural material carried with passengers’ personal effects is 
especially serious. It is possible that the Mediterranean fruitfly, which recently 
appeared in Florida and is considered one of the world’s most destructive pests of 
fruits and vegetables, gained entry in this way. 

In an effort to reduce this threat the Department of Agriculture is seeking 
additional means of informing the traveling public on agricultural quarantine 
restrictions. One effective means has been through distribution of a leaflet, 
“Customs Hints,” in which are summarized restrictions on the entry of fruits, 
vegetables, plants, plant products, livestock, and meats. A copy of the leaflet is 
attached. 

Consular officers are in position to assist in obtaining wider dissemination of 
this information to travelers by distributing the leaflet to persons destined to the 
United States when the opportunity arises in connection with the issuance of 
visas and other travel documents. It is understood that supplies of the leaflet 
have been placed in a number of foreign stations and arrangements will be made 
to furnish a supply to stations that do not now have one. Any assistance that 
can be rendered in this regard will be greatly appreciated by the Department of 


Agriculture. 
DULLES. 


Enclosure : Pamphlet “Customs Hints.” 
EFFECT OF INFORMATION CAMPAIGN TO AID QUARANTINE WORK 


Mr. Marsuatu. Dr. Clarkson, you made some comment a moment 
ago about the material which you presented to people who have seen 
your printed cards. Have you noticed that that has had any notice- 
able effect on people ? 

Dr. CLarkson. Yes, sir; we have, especially on the passenger liners 
where this moving picture has been shown. The customs and quaran- 
tine inspectors have been very much pleased to see the difference. 
They have been very pleasantly surprised to have people walk up to 
them and anticipate the question and say, “I have this item that you 
may be interested in,” or they may say, “I have none.” We realize 
that they understand then and realize what the problem is and they 
are very cooperative. 

Mr. MarsHauut. You may recall also that this committee took some 
steps a few years ago to urge you to make more information available 
so that people might be better informed as to what they might do to 
comply with quarantine regulations. 
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Dr. CiarKson. Yes, sir; and we are very, very pleased with the 
result. 

Mr. Marsuatu. I am glad to have you say that because we are 
pleased with having good results too. 

Dr. CLarKson. I assure you we will not let up on that effort. 

Mr. SAnTANGELO. I was surprised to note that you inspected more 
carriers than baggage. Two million more in cars than the baggages, 
Can you explain why this is so? 

Dr. CLarkson. Those are the millions of cars and trucks that come 
up from Mexico. They come across in tremendous numbers and we 
do not record the pieces of baggage in them; it is a matter of vehicles 
that come through. 

I can break the various carriers down somewhat. There are about 
60,000 ships, 90,000 freight cars, and about 125,000 airplanes. The 
remainder are automobiles. 


BRUCELLOSIS ERADICATION 


In the brucellosis eradication program, we have a budget request 
which is a $5 million reduction; the funds for the program would be 
reduced from $20,556,800 to $15,538,800. This program is coopera- 
tive with the States. The States this year have estimated their total 
expenditures to be about $17,500,000. We do not know what they may 
do next year, but we anticipate that it will be at about the same level. 
Over a period of 5 years State expenditures have increased some $6 
million. 

The State expenditures vary considerably from State to State as 
the individual State reaches certain stages in the eradication program. 

Mr. AnprrseNn. On page 16 of the notes, it states under “Proposed 
decrease” : 

In view of the progress made in the eradication effort and the increasing 
participation in the program by the State cooperations, the Department is pro- 
posing a decrease for this program in the amount of $5 million. 

Of course, that means that the Bureau of the Budget is proposing 
a reduction. How much did the Department request originally? 
How much did the agency request of the Department, rather, in this 
particular item ? 

Mr. Pererson. Mr. Grant will have that, Mr. Andersen. 

Mr. Anpersen. Then can you answer that question for me, Mr. 
Grant? 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Andersen, the agency estimate for brucellosis 
eradication was the same as the 1959 appropriation. That is, $20,- 
556,800. 

Mr. ANnpERSEN. What was the action of the Department ? 

Mr. Grant. The Department proposed a reduction of $5 million. 

Mr. Anpersen. The Department did? 

Mr. Grant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AnperseN. Who would I ask of you two gentlemen, Mr. Peter- 
son or Dr. Shaw, as to the reason for the Department cutting down 
that amount, $5 million ? 

Mr. Pererson. Basically, it was to accommodate the total depart- 
mental expenditures within the ceiling that was given to the Depart- 
ment by the Bureau of the Budget. 
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Mr. AnpersEN. I can see that, and that is the point I am tryin 
to bring out. I do not believe that the eradication effort has reache 
the point where it is good business to slow down. Am I right or am 
I wrong, Mr. Peterson ? 

Mr. Pererson. I would not know how to answer that question, Mr. 
Andersen. Certainly it is advantageous in handling any disease 
to eradicate the disease, eliminate sources of infection, as rapidly 
as may be done. As I said the other day in my testimony, however, 
the Department and the States have moved together, and the program 
is moving reasonably well. 

I expressed the opinion, and it is only opinion, that the proposal 
before you will not result in damage to the program. It will result 
in not as much overall work being done as would be done with a 
larger amount of money. 

Mr. AnperseN. That is exactly the point I am trying to bring 
out. We are dealing with a thing here which affects not only the 
cattle but the people of the United States too, and I am wondering, 
Mr. Chairman, if this point is not worthy of going into a little bit 
more detail as to the justification of the reduction of the size of the 
program at this time. 

Mr. Prererson. I might say this first, Mr. Andersen, that during 
the last 4 or 5 years, as I recall the figures, the level of State expendi- 
tures has exceeded in total amount the expenditures by the States. 
Moreover, there is a great deal of difference in the percentage of 
expenditures by the Federal Government and expenditures by the 
States from one State to another. In some of them, the Federal 
Government is spending more, the maximum figure I believe was 
over 80 percent in one State of the total expenditures, and in other 
States the State has been spending more, and in one State, I believe, 
the Federal expenditure is 16 percent roughly, of the total expendi- 
tures. 

It is my feeling that in working with the States we should try to 
bring about some better balance between the expenditures of the States 
and of the Federal Government. I think some progress has been 
made in this direction. 

Mr. Anpersen. Now, Mr. Secretary, I understand that you must 
uphold the budget, and I am not under any misapprehension in that 
regard. 

But let me ask Dr. Clarkson a question for the record at this point. 

Doctor, do you think we could advantageously continue the program 
at the size of last year’s program ? 

Dr. CiarKson. That level of operations could be continued with 
worthwhile work being done. 

Mr. Anpersen. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Micuex. Mr. Chairman, might I ask a question here? 

Mr. MarsHauy. Yes. 

Mr. Micuet. Is there any agency within the Department of Agri- 
culture that has on its own initiative requested less money this year 
than last year? 

Mr. Pererson. Not to my recollection. 

Mr. Micuex. Mr. Grant, do you know of any? 

Mr. Grant. There were some items in the budget for the fiscal 
year 1959 which were nonrecurring in nature, and the agency properly 
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proposed to reduce them. But for its regular going programs, I do 
not know of many reductions. 

There are a few. For example, in the program for the eradication 
of the vesicular exanthema of swine, where eradication efforts are 
proving successful, the ARS did propose a reduction from $1,077,000 
to $655,000. 

Mr. Pererson. There will, of course, be various line items within 
a particular agency’s budget _ will be adjusted downward for 

various reasons from year to year and others upward. 

Overall, I know of no age a that requested a decrease in its gen- 
eral expenditures. 

Mr. Micnex. The general rule is to come in and ask for more, is 
it not? 

Mr. Prererson. I must say in all fairness to the agencies, I know of 
no instance where the agency has not made a good case for the 
amounts they come in and ask for. They are responsible for carry- 
ing out a certain program, and I think they quite properly present 
the fact with respect to their program as they see them. 

Somebody must, of course, take those facts and weigh them with 
respect to the total level of expenditures. 

Somebody must in turn take all governmental activities and weigh 
them in light of what the government can afford to do, and I would 
not want to leave the impression that the agencies are attempting to 
inflate their requests. I think it is only reasonable that the agencies 
should ask for whatever they think they need to do an effective piece 
of work. 

seyond that, of course, somebody has to see their relative impor- 
tance and I know that in my area of activity if I could, in the light 
of all fiscal problems of the Government, I would be happy to sit 
here and ask for more money than appears in this budget. However, 
I can not conscientiously do that. 

Mr. Anpersen. Will you permit an interjection there, Mr. Michel! 

Mr. Micuer. Yes. 

Mr. AnpersEN. You will recall, Mr. Peterson, that it was at the in- 
sistence of Congress last year and the year before that and the year 
before that that we have a far more effective brucellosis campaign, so 
the Congress the last few years has said to the Department of Agri- 
culture, “Here is one campaign we do not want cut down.” 

In fact, a couple of years ago, you gentlemen will recall there was 
even danger of its going skyward in the anxiety of the average Men- 
ber of Congress to get rid of this disease as far as possible because 
of the possible effect on the health of our children. 

I just call to your attention that this program is prominent in the 
mind of Congress in its desire to get rid of the brucellosis disease. 

Mr. Pererson. Of course, the Department has the same kind of 
a& program in mind, but we may have a little different viewpoint 
sometimes. 

Mr. ANpersEN. We do want to take off of the agency any respon- 
sibility it might have in insisting on or demanding of the Department 
itself that the program be continued at the $20 million rate because 
today the Department 1s doing, simply doing, what the Congress stated 
voc ‘ally, very vocally as a mater of fact—just a few years ago. 

Mr. Pererson. I certainly wish to join } you in removing the respon- 
sibility from the agency in this connection. 
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Mr. Micnex. For how many years have we had a program of any 
consequence for brucellosis ? 

Mr. Pererson. Dr. Clarkson can answer that more directly, Mr. 
Michel, than I can. 

My own view is that we do not now have an eradication program, in 
the usual sense of the word. As I expressed here some days ago, 
it will be many, many years before brucellosis will be eradicated, as 
we have not yet eradicated tuberculosis. We are reducing the inci- 
dence of infection among bovines, and particularly has that been true 
of the dair y cattle. 

Only in recent years have we organized to eradicate brucellosis of 
cattle. I understand there is a fairly wide spread brucellosis in swine, 
which is a somewhat different organism, but from what I can gather 
eradication of the disease in cattle in the sense of eliminating it al- 
together will be many years in the future. 

Mr. Micuer. Would you say that we are just doing a shade better 
than holding the line? 

Mr. Pererson. I would say we are doing much better than just 
holding the line. 

Mr. Marsuaty. Do we have any kind of graph that shows the 
effectiveness percentage-wise of the program ? 

Dr. Ciarkson. If we do not have one, I am sure we can prepare 
one. 

(A chart showing the requested information follows :) 


BRUCELLOSIS IN CATTLE 


PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY OF INFECTED CATTLE 





ANNUAL LIFETIME PRODUCTIVE 
MILK PRODUCTION CALF CROP LIFESPAN 
(Reduced Yields) (Abortions and (Premature Culling of 
Reproduction Failures) Unprofitable Animals) 
EZ=3 Loss Average [HERB Infected Animals (Average) | 
PREPARED MARCH 1959 | 
s PECART REN? OF AGRICULTURE NEG 59(3) 5956 AGRIC neat RESEARCH SERVICE j 


PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY OF CATTLE INFECTED WITH BRUCELLOSIS 
As reflected on the accompanying chart, the information on production 
efficiency of cattle infected with brucellosis shows that generally annual milk 
production of an infected cow is 20 percent less than a noninfected one. Likewise, 
infected animals generally produce 15 percent less calves during their lifetime 
and their productive life span is 25 percent less. 
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STATUS OF COOPERATIVE ERADICATION 


Dr. Crarxson. The chart before you on brucellosis shows the status 
of the various areas of the country where brucellosis eradication work 
is underway in cooperation with the States. 

Dr. Crarxson. There are now 128 counties shown in white that 
are entirely free of this disease. There are 1,269 shown in black on 
the chart that have achieved what is called a modified certified free 
status, where the infection has been brought down to not more than 
1 percent of the cattle and not more than 5 percent of the herds in 
those areas. Then the effort is to attempt further to eliminate it in 
those centers of infection. 

The areas shown on the map, some 544 counties, in the cross-hatch 
black and white, are those in which we have complete-area testing, 
that is, testing of herd after herd throughout the county. Then the 
remaining counties, numbering 1,211, are those in which there is a 
great deal of preliminary work being done on a herd basis but in 
which the sweep through the county on an area basis has not yet 
been gotten underway. 

With the progress of this work since 1935, as Mr. Peterson men- 
tioned, the incidence of the disease as shown on the examinations of 
blood samples of the animals tested has dropped from 1114 percent 
to 1.6 or thereabouts. 

This is measured currently from some 16 million blood tests per 
year. 

In connection with the program last year over 6 million calves 
were vaccinated. There were 254,000 reactors to the blood test re- 
moved for slaughter. Then there are retests on the herds where in- 
fection has been found. The program in the early days was not 
conducted on an area basis. Then with World War II coming along, 
a good deal of work was held in abeyance. Also, there was a great 
deal of difference of opinion among the people in the industry and 
the States and the veterinary profession about the adequacy of the 
program. 

Those things were finally ironed out and the program got under- 
way in its present form in 1954. Since that time the reduction of 
the incidence of the disease has been geing forward steadily. As the 
incidence becomes lower and lower, the percentage of such reduction. 
of course, is not as dramatic as it was in the beginning. 

I would like to mention one thing in connection with what the As- 
sistant Secretary has said: That this is a long-range program. It 
must necessarily be so because we are dealing with every herd of cattle 
throughout the United States and normal trade must be allowed to 
go on with as little interference as possible during that time. We 
have found State and Federal quarantines have helped to control 
movements of cattle to reduce the probabilities of the movement of 
infected animals, but as with all quarantines, there is some fault 
with it. 

Therefore, the true measure of success is in getting rid of the 
disease in each community; and as the incidence in the whole country 
has dropped, then the ability of exch and every community to eradi- 
cate the disease in its own community is increased. 

The idea of eradication, as we have often had occasion to talk among 
ourselves about it, is one of a state of mind. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 
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For every State and Federal dollar spent we will get more in results 

if we are working toward eradication than if we take some half- 
way objective and rest with that. That applies all through these 
programs; for example, the program for eradication of the Mediter- 
ranean fruitfly, witchweed, the gypsy moth, and others. It is true 
in the case of brucellosis and tuberculosis. As far as this program 
is concerned, it is, as I said awhile ago, a long-range program, and 
whether I ever see eradication or not may be doubtful, but we must 
push toward that as a goal if we are to meet our responsibilities. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You know, Doctor, I remember too clearly the losses 
sustained by neighbors of mine in years gone by, next-door neighbors 
to my farm, in losing practically half of their calf crop 1 year and 
practically destroying the effectiveness of their cow herd for 3 or 4 
years before the thing was controlled. 

That was more or less prevalent back in those earlier days. I 

can recall that my own personal herd was the second acc redited herd 
back in my home county of Lincoln in 1932. I had a cousin who 
beat me one year and I was second, but I was first the rest of the time. 
I might add for the record, as I do every year, that Lincoln County, 
Minn., was the first tuberculosis accredited free as far as people 
were concerned in the United States of America. We have a plaque 
in my little home medical clinic. My family doctor, Dr. Vadheim, 
has that plaque on the wall in his office. It is quite a plaque re- 
counting the time when they held the ceremonies and had that pre- 
sented and I am understandably proud of my home county. That 
was the first accredited tuberculosis-free county in the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe any of us should underestimate the 
value to the general public of the brucellosis program. Department 
witnesses pointed out that from 1947 to 1958 the percentage of reac- 
tor cattle found had dropped from about 4 percent to 1.7 percent, and 
during that same period human cases of brucellosis or undulant fever 
dropped from six cases per thousand to less than one. 

A highly significant study along these lines has been made in Min- 
nesota by three outstanding men in the field—Drs. Joe R. Held, Henry 
Bauer, and Ralph L. West. I have a brief but informative report of 
their findings which I would like to have included in the record at this 
point. In summarizing their findings, they report: 

Since 1940, when the first counties were certified as brucellosis free, the total 
experience has shown that the human case rate for brucellosis has been 3.12 
times greater in noncertified areas than in certified areas. 

Here, in the brucellosis program, we have an excellent example of 
the benefit to the public generally of the money we spend for agricul- 
tural programs. 

a Without objection the study will be inserted in the 
record. 
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(The study is as follows:) 


[Reproduced from Public Health Reports, Public Health Service, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, vol. 73, No. 12, pp. 1096-1100, December 1958] 


(Coincident with progress in the eradication of brucellosis in Minnesota’s cattle, 
the number of human cases have significantly decreased) 


EFFECT OF ERADICATING BRUCELLOSIS IN CATTLE ON INCIDENCE OF HUMAN CASES 
(By Joe R. Held, D.V.M., Henry Bauer, Ph. D., and Ralph L. West, D.V.M.*) 


Brucellosis was first reported in humans in Minnesota in 1927, and there was 
a general trend toward an increasing number of cases until 1946. Since 1946, 
however, the trend has been downward. Whereas the case rate per 100,000 pop- 
ulation was 0.24 in 1927, it was 1.94 in 1956. The maximum case rate of 13.84 
occurred in 1946 (table 1). The purpose of this study is to show the effect of 
the area certification program on this rise and fall in the reported number of 
human cases of brucellosis. 

One can assume that, as with any disease, an awareness of the disease’s pres- 
ence in the State was needed before the majority of cases could be diagnosed 
properly as brucellosis. In 1927, serologic and bacteriological services were in- 
troduced into the laboratories of tne Minnesota Department of Health to aid 
in the diagnosis of brucellosis. These services were accepted by practicing 
physicians and have been used increasingly since that time. 

It should be noted here that the only cases counted by the Minnesota De- 
partment of Health are those confirmed by an agglutination test with a titer 
of at least 1: 80, accompanied by clinical symptoms suggestive of brucellosis, or 
confirmed by isolation of the organism from blood cultures. 

Other factors undoubtedly affecting the number of human cases of brucellosis 
in Minnesota are the number of cattle in the State and the extent of the area 
certification program pertaining to brucellosis in cattle. 

Statewide pasteurization of milk may also have played a role in decreasing 
the incidence of infection in humans. A law requiring pasteurization was en- 
acted in 1949, and a regulation prescribing minimum standards for grade A milk 
became effective under that law on March 31, 1952. No attempt will be made in 
this paper to evaluate the effect of pasteurization in itself, since for our pur- 
poses the presence of brucellosis organisms in milk merely signifies an infected 
animal. 

In 1939 the Minnesota Legislature enacted a law authorizing the State live- 
stock sanitary board to control and eradicate brucellosis in cattle by means of 
an area plan. Under this plan, all cattle owners in a specified area are required 
to participate in a testing program. The law also provides for the slaughter or 
isolation of all cattle reacting to tests and regulates the importation of any cat- 
tle into the area according to whether the animals, or herds from which they 
originate, are infected or not. By 1956 all the counties in the State were op- 
erating under this plan. 


——____. 


1Dr. Held, assistant veterinarian, Communicable Disease Center Activities, Public Health 
Service, at the time of this study, is taking graduate work in public health at Tulane 
University. Dr. Bauer is director, division of medical laboratories. Minnesota Department 
of Health. Dr. West is secretary and executive officer, Minnesota State Livestock Sanitary 
Board. Dr. Herman Kleinman, chief, section of chronic diseases, Minnesota Department 
of Health, assisted in the statistical analysis of the data. 
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TABLE 1.—Brucellosis in humans, Minnesota, 1927-56 

















Year Cases! | Deaths! | Population?| Case rates 

(in millions) | per 100,000 

a a aaa 6 0 2. 51 0. 4 
Sn en Ee ee 12 0 2. 53 .47 
Ak a a 42 0 2.55 1. 64 
a a 62 0 2. 56 2.42 
ae Pe oe oy ie meeiaebnarnawcieeie 72 2 ) 2. 59 2.78 
a i een 62 3 2. 61 2.38 
NG ed aa eke See aes © Sci in coud weda ee 72 0 2. 63 2.74 
a Be Sa aR 102 1 2. 66 3.83 
a ee le ee ees 114 3 2. 68 4.25 
Shel Lae) "ae EE id Bie nee BES 77 2 2. 70 2.85 
chew ee te See Nee eer ae tage aetad 89 5 2.72 3.27 
ee a oe Ns 85 0 2.75 3.09 
a an a 92 3 2.77 3.32 
eect hee See FETE IN en ase ee See, ao Ee 137 3 2.79 4.91 
ar ela ee 177 1 2.81 6.29 
a I ee | 260 | 1 2. 83 9.18 
| eae ene rg iat 326 1 | 2.85 11.43 
ee en ON et | 395 | 0 2. 87 13. 76 
eS ee a et de | 352 | 1 | 2. 89 12.17 
NE 8 as. Se ee a Tae ta 403 | 1 2.91 13. 84 
sr Stes ee ee 378 | 0 2.93 | 12. 
1948 Py Gab cece a Fe uae 295 | 1 | 2.94 10.03 
RRS eee. Ce AR ko ee ee Oe Fa RS. oo i 349 0 2. 96 11.79 
a a ee so ba Ae ne aed. 281 | 0 2.98 9.42 
A fee Ne et ea Otte aN ee a | 188 | 1 3.02 | 6. 22 
eS ee ee ee es SW at Ne ee 135 | 0 | 3. 07 4.39 
Midis teak eit 58 5 .cdiin a beeen Genin adieiad ueitnk cl 131 | 1 3.11 4.21 
1954 AEE Sn a ee | 149 | 0 3.15 4.73 
eer eee eee ee ee eee ao ee 114 | 0 3.19 3.57 
te se od es Pe dasoee | 63 0 3. 25 1.4 











1 From records of the Minnesota Department of Health. 
3 Population figures between censuses were interpolated. 


The area plan of control, as it is operated in Minnesota, has been successful. 
There has been a steady increase in the number of counties that have attained 
a certified status, except during World War II and the immediate postwar period 
when progress in eradication nearly came to a standstill. 

More important, perhaps, is that the testing for recertification at the intervals 
required by State law and the Uniform Methods and Rules of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture continues to show a decrease in the incidence of brucel- 
losis in cattle. This favorable progress is probably attributable to the Minne- 
sota law and regulations that provide for the blood agglutination test of all 
eattle as the basis of the eradication program. The milk ring test and ealf- 
hood vaccination, while used extensively, are considered only as supplements 
to the systematic blood testing of all cattle. 
EFFECTS OF PROGRAM 
Figures 1-4 compare the number of cattle (taken from the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture’s official estimates of all cattle and calves on farms on January 1 
of each year) with the number of human cases of brucellosis, the percentage of 
counties under the area certification program, and the number of cattle reactors 
to brucellosis which were slaughtered. From these figures it can be seen that 
from 1927 to 1948 when numbers of cattle increased or decreased, there was 
usually a corresponding increase or decrease in the number of human cases of 
brucellosis. From 1949 to 1956, however, this relationship was no longer evident. 

It is apparent from the data in the figures that the area control program was 
effective in reducing human eases of brucellosis. During 1949-50 the number of 
counties joining the area test program began to increase sharply. The years 
1949-51 were the beginning of a rise to new heights of the cattle population and 
the number of cattle reactors slaughtered. Concurrent with these upward 
trends there was a marked downward trend in the number of reported human 
cases of brucellosis. 

Table 2 shows the number of counties certified year by year in Minnesota and 
the case rates in the certified counties as contrasted with those in the non- 
certified counties. The life table approach has been used in preparing this 
table. 
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TaBLE 2.— Total human case rates of brucellosis in certrfied and noncertified counties, 
Minnesota, 1937-56 





























Person- | Person- 
Number | Number years years All cases | All cases Case Case Ratio 
of certi- | of non- risk in risk in in certi- | innon- | ratesin | rates in | of certi- 
Year fied certified | certified non- fied certified | certified non- fied CR 
counties | counties | counties | certified coun- coun- coun- | certified | to non- 
by end by end (in mil- | counties ties 4 ties 4 ties 5 coun- certified 
of year! | of year! | lions)? | (in mil- ties 5 CR 
lions) # 
Wiss cecse 0 OE Adesase S7GRS bi nccddinne ti eed SO tics. 
a 0 W Biécththonnd De a di oncmen OD 4.5 seeten SOBA nnisavebe 
1039....... 0 Be Lccntcnntians FE chices ici Te tin tice Be Rienneede 
1940....--- 7 80 | 0.0563} 2.7360 1 136 1.7 4.97 1:2.79 
al. ..n0n8 13 74 . 1617 2. 6306 5 172 3. 09 6. 54 1:2, 12 
es 20 67 . 3635 2. 4288 13 247 3. 58 10. 17 1:2. 84 
RS siacanpsiir 21 66 . §251 2. 2672 15 311 2. 86 13. 72 1:4. 80 
a ciated 22 65 . 5491 2. 2432 22 373 4.01 16. 63 1:4. 15 
1945._....-| 22 65 . 5491 2. 2432 24 328 | 4. 37 14. 62 1:3. 35 
1946......-| 22 65 . 5491 2. 2432 18 385 | 3. 28 17. 16 1:5. 23 
es 22 65 . 5491 2. 2482 22 356 4.01 15. 87 1:3. 96 
1948......-.| 22 65 . 5491 2. 2432 18 277 3. 28 12. 35 1:3. 77 
22 65 . 5491 2. 2432 33 316 | 6.01 | 14. 69 1:2. 34 
ities 23 (4 . 5595 2. 4229 9 272 1. 61 11. 28 1:6. 98 
1951 _- . 24 63 . 5691 2. 4133 15 173 2. 64 yf 1:2.7 
1952 — 26 61 . 5903 2. 3921 7 128 1.19 5. 35 1:4. 50 
1953......./ 29 58 . 6280 2. 3544 11 | 120 1.75 5. 10 1:2. 91 
1954 ia 35 52 . 7204 2. 2620 10 139 1. 39 6.15 1:4. 42 
BP ceerwn a 54 33 1.1775 1. 8049 65 49 5. 52 2.72 2. 03:1 
a | 78 9 1. 8386 1. 1488 45 18 2. 45 | 1. 57 1. 56:1 
hociaieeienceae cena! ae ; mel ene a bial 
NE Areca lecagts he | 10.4846 | 38.3152 | 333 3, 800 3.18 | 9. 92 | 1:3. 12 
| j | ! ! 











1 From records of the Minnesota Livestock Sanitary Board. 

2 Based on the formula: person-years at risk—population in certified counties previous year plus one-half 
the added certified population. 

§ Total population minus the person-years at risk in certified counties during the current year. 

‘ From records of the Minnesota State Department of Health. 

§ Based on the formula: C R=cases X 100,000+ person-years at risk. 


TaBLeE 3.—Blood cultures positive for brucella in humans, Minnesota, 1932-66 } 

















1 
B. B. B. | | B. B. B. 
Year abor- | B. suis| meli- meli- Year | abor- | B. suis| meli- meli- 
tus tensis | tensis or | tus tensis |tensis or 
suis ? | suis 2 
i fore: ee ree 
85 5 52 163 Peo. Os) 1966. 2 seasons 65 | s Ot acca 
es Mie te a... | gg 6 ee ere 
ERS | Bisco nennces ik 2. 71 6 Exec 
Re oe See Sis. eo: eS “i aa 62 | 0 Bihiconcenn 
eS One De ee EL” =e 41 | 4 Pe icsenka 
Rs ccareusuee = Pies oae cae eee oe ae 22 | 8 cee 
ae Dh gaa she 0 Tl GORE coc canoes 23 8 DN ncommass 
1939. seesias bl c2aceccbsewnce Ot RN oecaenenn 17 10 BD ietiaien iene 
| SR Bes. 8 Sek aed aT ss = 21 6 Ot cans 
ae Se Eb So 2 | eo 2s 25 | 2 Ones 
WR Sn OR Tote. heowaces Oh Ss ae 2 20 0 OT canain 
OS a ee te ek: NAb UO ssa: Ssacccs 6 1 BS ccna 
RM gece lh. 5 wg 20 | | 

















1 From the records of the Minnesota Department of Health. Cultures were not made prior to 1932. 
? Prior to 1945 dye test plates were not used, and further identification of these 2 species was not made. 


The total experience shows that since 1940, when the first counties were certi- 
fied, the case rate has been 3.12 times greater in noncertified than in certified 
counties. 

Each year since 1942, except 1955 and 1956, the case rates have been signifi- 
cantly higher in noncertified counties. In 1955 and 1956, however, there was a 
great shift in the population from a noncertified to a certified status. This fact, 
coupled with the incubation period of brucellosis and the difficulties that some- 
times arise in establishing a diagnosis, probably contributes to creating a lag 
effect, so that cases that actually occurred under noncertified conditions are being 
reported after the area has become certified. The difference in case rates in 1956 
is not statistically significant, which tends to uphold this hypothesis. 
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BRUCELLOSIS IN HUMANS FROM CATTLE 


The question may arise as to whether or not the real problem of brucellosis in 
humans in Minnesota originates from contact with cattle. In addition to blood 
samples submitted routinely for Brucella culture, the division of medical labora- 
tories of the Minnesota Department of Health attempts to obtain blood speci- 
mens for all individuals who show a Brucella antibody titer of 1:320 or higher, 
Of course, by the time arrangements are made to have blood submitted for cul- 
ture, the patient is not always in that stage of the disease where there is bac. 
teremia. 

The isolations that are made, however, represent a random sampling of all 
reported cases. Table 3 gives the number and type of Brucella organisms isolated 
from blood cultures for the period 1932 to 1956. From this information it can 
be seen that the majority of patients were infected with Brucella abortus. Since 
it is known that in animals Brucella abortus is mainly found in cattle, it seems 
safe to assume that the majority of human cases in Minnesota resulted from 
contact with cattle. 


Figure 1. Number of cattle on farms, Minnesota, 
1927—56. 
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Figure 2. Reported number of human cases of 
brucellosis, Minnesota, 1927—56. 
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Figure 3. Number of Minnesota cattle reactors 
to brucellosis slaughtered, 1937-56. 
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Figure 4. Percentage of counties under the area 
control program for brucellosis in cattle, Min- 
nesota, 1939—56. 
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SUMMARY 


Coincident with progress in the eradication of brucellosis in cattle, there has 
been a significant reduction in the number of human cases. 

From 1927 to 1948, when the number of cattle increased or decrease, there 
was a corresponding increase or decrease in the number of human cases of brucel- 
losis in Minnesota. But from 1950 to 1956 the number of human cases declined 
markedly in spite of a high increase in the cattle population. This change in 
trend results from the elimination of some sources of human infection by the 
acceleration of the program for eradicating the disease in cattle. 

Since 1940, when the first counties were certified as brucellosis free, the total 
experience has shown that the human case rate for brucellosis has been 3.12 
times greater in noncertified areas than in certified areas. 


Dr. Ciarkson. Mr. Chairman, I think it is worth mentioning that 
this chart showing the States that are in the accredited column, Minne- 
sota, Washington, and so on, does not tell the whole story. 

There is a tremendous increase in the effectiveness of the work 
in many States, such as here in Kentucky. It is not adequately re- 
flected on this map, but there are a great many of those counties 
that have come a long way toward virtual freedom during this past 
year. 

I want to say, too, that with the amount of money that is requested 
in the budget, we will be able to keep the program moving forward. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Dr. Clarkson, when and what was the first State 
that was first certified brucellosis free ? 

Dr. CiarKson. That was in 1942. It was the State of North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. MarsnHaty. And in looking at the State of North Carolina 
now you have quite a large number of counties that are free of brucel- 
losis which would be a good indication that the work that has been 
done on brucellosis has been a factor in eliminating brucellosis in that 
area. That record speaks for itself. 

Mr. Marsuaty. Some other States show some counties that are en- 
tirely free of brucellosis today in cattle. 

Dr. Ciarkson. Yes, sir. The work done by the States in the general 
neighborhood has a considerable bearing on the ability of an individual 
State to stay free. In North C arolina some 10 years ago, they were 
rather discouraged in the matter of handling cattle moving to and 
from the State and the matter of maintaining the freedom of their 
own herds began to fall in disregard. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Could you supply for the record the modified, cer- 
tified areas in the last fiscal year ¢ 

Dr. CiarKson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marswaty. Could you also put in the record those that have 
already qualified in this fiscal year and those you estimate will qualify 
in this fiscal year ? 


Dr. Ciarkson. Yes, sir. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


Certification status on brucellosis eradication programs 











| Counties States 
Number of counties and States modified certified end of fiscal year 1958-- 1, 217 116 
Number of counties and States modified certified during fiscal year 1959 | 
(through February) - - ---- a ‘ ee ih Geist aca 239 a1 
Estimated number of counties and States to be certified, March through 
I I anaes bs we 0a goa ck sacs Momma re taadiglis ip wa tala Spleens epi 216 5 
Total counties and States to be certified at end of fiscal year 1959--. - - -- 1, 672 22 
Estimated number of counties and States to be certified during fiscal year | a ‘ 


1000 based om 1060 budect esthmate... . . 6. 6 neni cccccenvesscdccccsncttcsen 














1 North Carolina, New Hampshire, Maine, Washington, Wisconsin, Delaware, Bibmnanetn, Cosnectienh, 
Vermont, Puerto Rico, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, Utah, New Jersey, New Mexico, and Michigan. 
? Virgin Islands. 


EFFECT OF REDUCTION ON EXISTING PROGRAMS 


Mr. Marsuauu. One other point I think is quite important. You 
have asked for a reduction. I don’t say that you have asked for a 
reduction, but the Budget has requested a reduction of $5 million. 
What effect will that have upon States that have put into effect pro- 
grams expecting cooperation on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment? Are you going to need to cut back on any of your commitments 
for any States ¢ 

Dr. CiarKkson. In the sense that we have made commitments ahead 
of time, no. And in the sense that we have urged the States to de- 
velop a program in so many counties, no. We will not have to cut 
back on the commitments. We will obviously have to reduce our 
effort in a great many States. We will spread that as equitably as 
we know how and taking into account the status of the effort in that 
State at the current time. 

In the States which are in the modified, certified status, it is a mat- 
ter of holding that status and going ahead, toward complete freedom. 
We will draw back more from those States than we will from one 
where we have encouraged them to place counties under area testing, 
because if we drop the work in these latter areas we will have lost all 
the gains of the year before. 

Likewise, in areas where we have not yet got to the area testing, 
where we are doing predominantly herd testing, we will reduce the 
funds there out of proportion to what we would reduce in the State 
where we have the most active work going forward. 

Mr. Marsuauty. When you made plans for your program you had 
every reason to anticipate that this program would be carried on at 
the same level. You didn’t expect it to be increased much nor de- 
creased much and the Extension Service now has an educational pro- 
gram urging the elimination of brucellosis. 
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You have a number of counties that have made plans for the pro- 
gram on the present level. The program is reduced to the amount 
of $5 million. What effect would that have on some counties that 
are getting their program underway ? 

Dr. Cuarkson. Where the work had alre ady begun, we would make 
every effort to maintain the work in that county. 

Now, of course, this depends upon a combination of State and 
Federal funds. State funds vary also from year to year, and some- 
times we find that in the very State where a lot of this preliminary 
work had been taken, the State funds are cut. 

That has to be taken into consideration too, and we have to take 
the attitude there that the State didn’t think quite as much of this 
as we had anticipated they would. 

So the way we do this—we get our people to sit down with the State 
veterinarian and go over this entire program; what has been done, 
what ought to be done, and what it would cost; and place alongside 
that what the State is prepared to do, and then we allocate our funds 
accordingly. 


STATE INCREASES AND DECREASES IN CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. Marswauu. Could you list in the record the States that have in- 
creased their appropriations for brucellosis control and the States 
that have decreased their State contribution in the last 2 years? 

Dr. CuarKson. Yes, sir. Now one might have increased it one year 
and decreased it in another year. 

Should we show just 1958 ? 

Mr. MarsHauu. The problem is that some of the State legislatures 
don’t meet every year, and so on a matter of appropriation I think 
to give a fair picture, we would have to have a chart that would 
indicate what their action has been for a 2-year period. 

Now, there is this too: It is something that becomes rather a dif- 
ficult thing for the Congress to operate programs of this kind because 
you do have such a difference in the States and the times that their 
legislatures meet. You may have some States this year or a year ago 
that made a State contribution with the idea that they were going 
to be one of these modified, accredited areas and increase their appro- 
priations with the expectation that they would be getting their 
Federal share based upon that appropriation. 

So from our standpoint it gets to be a rather ticklish proposition. 
I thought we would have a better picture of it if we had a list of the 
States on a 2-year basis that would show about what they have been 
doing as far as increases and decreases are concerned. 

Dr. CuarKson. I will be glad to do that. 
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pro- (The information requested follows :) 
ount sf . 
that Non-Federal funds for eradicating brucellosis 





| | 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year 1959 

nake | | 1958 increase 
(+-) or de- 
| 
| 





State Fiscal year crease (—) Increase (+) | Increase (+) 
1957 compared or decrease or decrease 
with fiseal |(—) compared|(—) compared 
year 1957 | with fiseal with fiseal 
year 1958 | year 1957 


and 
ome- 
nary 


Alabama ee er eg aes a ok Fe a Le ae $100, 000 


take 


| 7 Sarat eesk’ . a ake 

Arizona__---- Sethe oS Seca nei 47, 450 | +$6, 350 | — $1, 968 +-$4, 382 

} Arkansas.........---- hhc anu 60,000 | +150, 000 | +10, 000 +160, 000 
this California Z eer ‘ ito ehante 367, 370 +-406, 742 | +-716, 262 +1, 123, 004 
RID ot ht Rig Pie ece ea esky 33, 134 | +41, 130 | —47, 901 —6, 771 

. GaN N nic ckenesecwue ens pceuomduae | 149, 540 | +2, 101 1-16, 696 +18, 797 
State RGM cb eee ts Sr SR on. 55, 160 | —17, 150 | —10, 510 —27, 660 
Florida ea a a 2 ee ee ie 270, 286 | +101, 260 —70, 169 | +22, 091 

— Georgia ee a a ae ers ees oa 412, 087 | 4-243, 723 4-5, 090 | +248, 813 
YS) Se eee a iin what hed ea aeaiela 101, 500 | +-73, 500 +-73, 500 
en Illinois aaa ‘“ | 1, 190, 034 | +9, 966 —147, 037 —137, 071 


unds 


Indiana _- ee é sie uke 661, 124 























lowa er ee: ’ coo 794, 000 “+257, 500 | +493, 000 
Kar . take ae ile 190, 000 oa oo | +10, 000 
Kentuc cnideiknwenien 350, 000 50, 00 — 50, 000 
anne . eeeeas Ta taces 1, 417,779 | —494, 823 | +39, 449 —455, 374 
Maine Be cst eh hes: a hiatal s eas dele 111,000 | +8, OOO a 12, oo an 
Maryland si wk cotati ed acai Ge dodge isebie acest ‘ 297, 035 — 50, 247 —29, 754 | —80, Of 
° M ss 1eusetts +-27, 000 | —10, 000 +17, 000 
© m- Mice vig yn heced ‘ a aoe +26, 393 | +28, 683 | +545, 046 
tates MINONRY 3 oa ry aoe seco Nee mone 644, 000 | — 138, 805 | - 34, 985 : 
Mississippi siesbicie tatog de On dada a aka 131, 500 | +5, 700 + 27, 650 
Missouri obs aaa adios (S200 Lukes en 712, 850 | +282, 150 +171, 917 | 
’ IN =, inte ace toes ae Gacebdbeboere diac ieiemine tet neia | 250, 000 | —75, 000 |-.--- 
ON” ae RIERA A AMER RIT E 310, 000 | —76, 134 +81, 134 | 
Nevada sckntianpcauckendnuintaeds we rene 30. 900 | +42, 648 —1, 844 | 
Bie MTOR IRINA so wo 87, 500 | —10, 000 —8, 392 | 
PeneNaNy = Boe ey eres See eae 297, 405 | —71, 300 —18, 185 | 
Q PN, PAOEIOG. ccccuckaewscnds pe GER ee Saas 40, 000 | +42, 830 — 26, 830 
Pures | PN 9 a a a a a ee ae 1, 105, 296 | — 69, 999 +-121, 498 
hink North Carolina. ..----- : anit dnl aei aera a 127, 482 | +4, 345 |..-- eos] 
North Dakota eae a ee 180, 000 | +2, 750 — 50, 750 - 
ould Ohio Ae one Bee 335, 200 | +800 —40, 000 3s 
NR cc ek Be oie SS oo eae | 80, 500 | Lape ts - 
NN a in SS ns a te ele as 235, 500 | +39, 090 | 3.2 
dif- PUNMVIUBING, oo oi cnc ce cavdcb cusannecndavede 1, 300, 000 | —240, 000 | — 450, 000 
I a a 34, 500 - 12, 054 + 15, 196 
“ause Der SOON SOS oo ace ccencceaekenaen 120, 405 | +-4, 177 | +7, 095 
thei South Dakota....------- A dcietnnie ie siembedarant ses 100, 000 —19, 696 | +240, 000 
1e1r Tennessee...-.--- ee a eee oe 221, 860 +200, 140 {282 140 
- 90 Moc ee eed uh batt nine ccaaaceeitee 60, 000 + 67,07 2 8 
ago eo ee ee ht ee a ce 96, 000 | +11, 350 | —20, 174 
rolIng PRDIUGS 2. £328 cok acassubss wapcuscmbatunchccen 120, 000 | +12, 000 | +30, 000 
i ae MIM eh irass Sane pe eae gee 315, 290 | —290 | +9, 710 
»pro- eGR Se ens ne ne eae) 183, 000 | —17, 125 —17, 125 
. West Vireinis 00, 850 OG T80 bes ide wccaece | +20, 110 
their } Wisconsin TT] daac92 | asst 00 [aoa] “87 630 
POOR Gn en on eee aa eae 18, 200 | +56, 800 +10, 000 | +66, 800 
4 RII ctites Andrus ncntnicrsiphaciid nadine Gmnbesbeiediadibdamemtaaael +43, 273 +71,727 | +115, 000 
ition. Pe Riis it ee rey SLUk 156, 670 | —30, 214 | +13, 438 —16, 776 
f the ML Us Jee toveruacuskeascusevasaiaaene 15, 841, 562 +864, 383 | +962,221 | +1, 826, 604 
| | 
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Mr. Natcuer. Doctor Clarkson, in a number of our States as you 
well suv, our commissioners of agriculture and our different farm 
groups have been of great assistance as far as the brucellosis program 
is concerned, and especially does this apply in my home State of 
Kentucky. 


EXTENT OF BRUCELLOSIS ERADICATION PROGRAM IN NEW YORK 


Mr. Sanrancexo. Doctor Clarkson, could you tell us what is the 
extent of the brucellosis program in the State of New York? 

Dr. Ciarkson. That is the State that Mr. Peterson referred to as 
contributing the bulk of the funds. 

New York State put in about four times as much money as the 
Department in the brucellosis eradication program. They have a 
very sizable amount of work going on. I would be glad to put the 
figures in the record, if you care to have them. 

Mr. SantranGe.o. Yes, I would like the figures in the record. 

(The figures referred to follow :) 


Brucellosis statistics for New York State 














| Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1946 1952 1958 
sali ae a = — chem 

On NN 2 ede eee aaiteenead | 2, 095, 000 | 2, 222, 000 2, 175, 000 
SRE NRE ohne dn ae ceciucmceo thea dowasiosesnkexeaspedcceak 266, 982 | 358, 438 | 556, 850 
Reactors found. -__.......---. Si A a a ci dea id ti tine 28, 708 12, 224 | 12. 376 
I i eas naan wet 10.8 | 3.4 | 2. 22 
TION a ne eabeeeemons aici ; 116, 554 276, 779 261, 222 
od ida capelant wmesvubmenes | 1, 394 96, 100 
Suspicious herds Sia Saleh Spits ies chee eB aceon She kidiseadkeus aie 864 | 10, 927 
Percentage suspicious herds.............-.--------------------|-- ae aneanens 61. 98 | 11.37 





1 All cattle on farms as reported Jan. 1 of each year in the ‘‘Livestock and Poultry Inventory,’’ USDA-~- 
AMS Crop Reporting Board. 
2 Became part of program in 1952. 


Dr. Crarxson. They have a very large cattle population, a very 
heavy dairy cattle population and with a great deal of movement of 
cattle to and from their neighboring States. Until, I believe it was 
2 years ago, their work was primarily on a herd-by- herd basis, and it 
has only been in the last 2 years that we have gotten organized on a 
series of county-area work projects. As the map shows, the bulk of 
the State is still on a herd-by-herd basis. 

I intend to be in Albany on Wednesday to talk with the commissioner 
of agriculture and this is one of the projects that we have in mind to 
talk about. 

Mr. Sanranceo. By reducing the appropriations by $5 million 
for the brucellosis program, how much would that affect the contri- 
bution to the State of New York? 

Dr. Crarxson. Well probably, percentagewise, that would be on 
the heavy end because it is mostly in this herd-by-herd work. 

Dollarwise, it would not be too significant bec ‘ause the State of New 
York is now putting in the m: or part of the financing, and it takes a 
certain minimum for us to maintain a staff and cooperative relation- 
ship w ith them. 

Mr. Santancero. Well, according to the chart and justification, 
table 8, it indicates that New York was putting in over $1 million, 
whereas the Federal Government was contributing about $204,000, 

or a ratio of one to five. 
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Now I know that the State of New York is undergoing a pretty 
difficult situation with its budget, and I am a little disturbed as to 
whether or not we are going to be called upon in the State of New 
York to contribute much more funds because of the cutting down of 
this $5 million. 

Mr. ANpErsEN. Will you yield, Mr. Santangelo? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Yes. 

Mr. Anprrsen. Here is what disturbs me. If the word goes out 
that we are going to slow up this program, as we must, if we cut this 
down by 25 “percent, then it is apt to have this effect in your State: 
Your legislatures will maybe feel that the Federal Government is not 
too concerned about it and say, “Why should we put up the money that 
we have formerly put up? _ Undoubtedly, it can’t be as dangerous as 
it has been portrayed to us.’ 

You and I, together w ith Mr. Horan, Mr. Marshall, and Mr. Michel 

saw this demonstrated in St. Louis the other day where hogs were 
involved. I believe, Doctor, that at one time 20 hogs went past us— 
and 5 of them had their heads condemned because of tuberculosis or 
something similar in a head gland. 

Now, to me, I think it m: iakes much more sense to try to clean up 
this meat before it ever comes to the terminal markets, and that 
means cleaning up the farms. 

I don’t care what disease it is, gentlemen, I would much rather 
take $5 million or $10 million off of some other program, if necessary, 
than I would take $5 million or $10 million off of brucellosis or the 
tuberculosis programs, and I believe my farmer friends would agree 
with me that it is better business because after all, the degree with 
which we push this Bang’s disease control affects every farmer in 
America. 

I see that perhaps you would like to comment on that, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Prererson. You certainly are not wrong, Mr. Andersen. I was 
thinking of the days when I used to milk cows back home. 

Mr. Anpersen. And I did that before I came to C ongress. 

Mr. Pererson. I didn’t have any brucellosis in my herd, but some of 
my neighbors did, and I know what it cost them. It is an extremely 
costly disease. 

Mr. Anpersen. It can virtually put a man out of business. 

Mr. Pererson. I know a very fine beef cattle operator in one of 
our eastern counties in Oregon had a calf crop of 48 percent because 
his herd was infected with brucellosis, 

Mr. Anpersen. Furthermore, Mr. Secretary, if he was in the pure- 
bred business, he could not sell a single animal out of that herd for 
years to come, as long as the stigma was attached to that herd. I 
know I wouldn’t go near the fence line of a herd like that. I wouldn't 
eV - go upon the premises. 

fr. Pererson. It is a costly disease to the individual operator. 
The ‘re is no question about that. 

Mr. Anpersen. I yield back to Mr. Santangelo. 

Mr. Santanceto. Do you remember my question, Dr, Clarkson ? 
What effect will the reduction of $5 million have upon the State of 
New York? 

Dr. Crarxson. There will be some reduction, and I can’t say now 
what it will be. It will be proportionately smaller in comparison 


33913—59—pt. 2—— 30 
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with the total workload since the major part of the total workload 
now is from State expenditures. 

Mr. Pererson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to respond in part, to 
Mr. Santangelo’s question. I am sure he is disturbed by the fact that 
the figures ‘show a rather small proportion, percentagew ise, to the 
total with relation to Federal funds, to State funds in New York. 

Dr. Clarkson has pointed out th: at most of the work in the State 
of New York is herd by herd rather than area by area. 

In a given county, with herds contiguous to each other, unless each 
herd owner does his testing and cle: aning at the same time, it is dif- 
ficult to keep a single herd from becoming reinfected if he has infec- 
tion in herds adjac ent to it. 

So those States which have not seen fit to use their own police 
power, to compel testing on an area basis, we have not put in as much 
Federal money as we have put into those States where they think 
enough of the program to use their own police power to compel test- 
ing on a complete area basis. 

I understand we cannot go into a State and exercise police power 
de the territorial confines of that State. That is up to the State 
as to how it wants to run its own program, and it is for that reason 
that in the States where the testing has not been on an area basis, 
county by county, that we have not put in as much funds as we have 
in those States where the State, using its police power, has required 
its herd owners, area by area and county by county, to test as an en- 
tire program. 

Mr. Santanceo. Did you discover much of a brucellosis problem 
in the State of New York? 

Dr. Ciarxson. Yes, sir; they have had quite a problem. It has 
been reduced in recent years. Last year 2.22 percent of the cattle 
tested were reactors. 

Mr. Santranceto. I just had this observation—this problem of 
brucellosis has been bothering me since I visited Finland where we 
talked to the members of the Finnish Cabinet and they don’t have 
any inspection at all, and yet they say they are free of brucellosis and 
I was wondering what the attitude of this administration was in 
reducing it. 

Now, maybe they have the same notion that it isn’t such a serious 
problem, but I think the facts belie that feeling, and I don’t think if 
the situation is so important, our dairy industry is so important, that 
we should economize in a place where it means the health of the people 
and it means so much to the economy of the States and the country. 

Perhaps you people were right when you submitted the budget, 
where it had a request for $20 million rather than $15 million. 

Of course, I share the expression of my colleague, Mr. Andersen, 
that perhaps the saving should be made elsewhere rather than in this 
very important area. 

Mr. AnpersEN. Will you yield, Mr. Santangelo? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Yes. 

Mr. Anpersen. Might we go off the record, Mr. Chairman ? 

(Disctission off the record.) 

Mr. Marswatt. On the record. 

Mr. Micnet. Might I ask one question here following up the ques- 
tion from the centleman from New York? 
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What is the percentage of New York’s contribution ? 

Mr. Pererson. For the fiscal year 1958, the Federal Government put 
in $204,427. New York put in over $1 million. 

Mr. Micuet. So, on the basis of contributions New York ranks as 
top in the country. 

What State contributes the least ? 

Mr. Pererson. I would have to check this table to answer that 
question, 

I will be glad to supply that answer for the record. 
Mr Micuet. I wish you would. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


In fiscal year 1958, funds contributed by Delaware represented the smallest of 
the State contributions. 
CONTRIBUTION OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. Micrien. Now, my last question would be how would the State 
of Illinois compare ? 

Dr. CLarkson. Illinois is near the top of the list. 

Mr. Pererson. The Federal contribution to Illinois was $813,038 
in 1958 e the States contribution $1,200,000. 

Now, I don’t have that map before me. I think the Illinois organ- 
izat ions are doing a good deal more area testing than is New York. 

As a matter of fact, I would judge about half ‘of Illinois, looking at 
the map Is on an area testing basis. 

Mr. Marsuautu. Do you have any more questions? 

Mr. Micner. No. 

Mr. MarsHauu. Proceed with the next chart. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 


BRUCELLOSIS - "UNDULANT FEVER 
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Dr, Crarxson. During the past 10 years, the incidence of brucel- 
losis diagnosed in human beings as reflected in U.S. Public Health 
Service figures has dropped from slightly over 6,000 cases to just 
under 1,000 a year. 

During that same period of time, the incidence of the disease in 
cattle, as determined by the cattle that were blood tested under this 
program, had dropped from 414 percent in 1947—that is 414 per 
hundred—to where it was at the end of 1958; 1.6 percent. 

Now, there are many things that affect these figures. In the re- 
duction of human cases, there is pasteurization of milk and the im- 
provements in medical treatment, but since human cases come entirely 
from animals of one species or another, it does give us some measure 
of the results of the reduction of the disease in livestock. 

Mr. Micnert. What is accountable for the rise there from 49 to 
52, or is there? 

Dr. CiarKkson. During that time we made fewer payments of in- 
demnity for reactors. There was a good deal of question being raised 
at this period as to the accuracy of the test and the need for a testing 
program. 

Also the cattle being found were not being quickly removed from 
the herds. 

One of the key points in this kind of program is to find the reactors 
and get them out of the herds, 

Mr. Prererson. Mr. Chairman, there is another aspect of those 

charts which I think is significant and Dr. Clarkson can correct me 
on this, but in the interval, 1947 and 1958, the diagnostic methods used 
by the medical profession for detecting brucellosis in man, have sub- 
stantially improved; not only has the incidence come down, but in 
face of improved diagnostic methods where a larger proportion of 
cases are being detected than 10 years ago. 
Dr. Crarkson. That is correct, sir. 
BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS 
I mentioned some recurrences of tuberculosis in cattle a few mo- 
ments ago. 

These charts show 1935 and to date, the change in cattle population ; 
the increase from around 65 million to nearly 100 million. 

Dr. Crarxson. Then, the activities under this program during the 
1930’s and the first year or so of the 1940’s, there were tremendous 
numbers of animals tested, ranging almost to 30 million in a single 
year. 

There were quite a number of reactors being found and disposed of ; 
over 300,000 in 1 year. 

This brought the level of tuberculosis in this country to a low level 
in 1952 of 0.11 percent of the cattle. 

It was looked upon by a great many people in the industry and a 
great manv people in the veterinary medical profession and in the 
State and Federal Government that the job was about finished, and 
that if we would just keep going on with a modest amount of effort. 
the disease would gradually disappear. 

(The charts referred to follow :) 
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BOVINE TUBERCULIN TESTING 
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Well, that has proved not to be the case and we found that during 
the past 3 years the incidence has raised from 0.11 percent to 0.17 per- 
cent. That is not a very large increase, but it is significant and we 
have found that there are several centers where there has been some 
spread of the disease from the initial herd infection. 

We have, during the past 2 years, put a great deal of effort on try- 
ing to get all of the State and Federal forces to tighten up on the 
tuberculosis eradication effort. 

We have had one national conference. We have another one sched- 
uled for this year. 

The first one was at Michigan State University, and the one this 
year will be at Kansas State College. We also have had quite a num- 
ber State work conferences. 

Our problem has been that it has been hard to get owners and others 
to follow each and every detail of the inspection, testing, and cleanup 
techniques that are needed to adequately deal with this disease. 

Many people have gone through this testing procedure for years, 
never having seen a reactor in some areas and so the importance of 
the project has been somewhat lost upon them. 

The idea of our current work conferences which are going on in 
every State in the country among the State and Federal people in con- 
junction with the practicing veterinarians and the livestock organiza- 
tions, is to tighten up on each and every one of these proceedings and 
during the coming year it is my belief that we will probably need to 
use, to a modest degree, this flexibility in the use of funds which we 
spoke of a while ago. 

Mr. AnpersEN. Isn’t it a fact that the more we can keep tuber- 
culosis out of cattle, dairy cattle especially, the less diseased poultry 
and hogs will go on the market in proportion ? 
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SCREWWORM ERADICATION 


Dr. Cuarxson. Yes, sir. Next I would like to discuss briefly the 
situation on the screwworm eradication project in the Southeast. 
You will recall that money was made available a year ago last fall 
to begin an eradication effort that would eliminate screwworm flies 
from the five Southeastern States. 

Taking advantage of an extra cold winter in 1957-58, the work 
was beeun in F ebruary 1958 and then got under full headw ay in 
July. There is a plant at Sebring, Fla., ‘which is made available by 
the State and jointly renovated and equipped, wherein we are raising 
between 50 and 70 million serewworm flies per week, sterilizing them 
with radioactive cobalt and then releasing them from airplanes in a 
regular pattern from 200 to 18,000 per square mile each week over the 
infested area 

The idea of the project is, as you recall, that these sterile flies will 
mate with native flies and since the female will only mate once, each 
native female that is mated with a sterilized male will not produce 
any progeny. 

By last fall, the incidence of screwworm infestation, as measured 
by the only way we have to measure it, which is to observe cases 
throughout the area, dropped almost to nothing throughout this 
area and ina large part of northern Florida. 

During the winter, we are concentr ating on the southern part of 
Florida because there were no screwworms in north Florida during 
the winter season. Although we have had some very annoying recur- 
rences, we think we can bring this area under control during the com- 
ing year. 

As warm weather comes, if there are any latent infestations there 
they will multiply and we will have to deal with them as they occur. 

We are hopeful that with this year’s operation we will be able to 
completely clean the screwworm out in the Southeastern States. 

In order to avoid reinfestations, we have inspection stations operat- 
ing at each of the crossings on the Mississippi and at the crossings 
between Lousiana and Mississippi, to inspect all livestock and to 
treat them with a screwworm inhibiting material. The map shows 
the areas of screwworm infestation in the Southwest all the way 
down to the adjacent parts of Mexico. 

The map also shows the area which we can expect to be infested 
in the summertime from the shipments aa migrations from the 
Southwestern States and adjacent areas of Mexico. 

We have agreed with the Republic of Mexico to carry on a survey, 
in adjoining Mexico, to see whether there is any feasibility in a joint 
program of eradication or control in these areas. 

(The map referred to follows:) 
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USE OF SCREWWORM MAGGOTS TO CLEAN UP INFESTATION 


Mr. SantanceLto. Dr. Clarkson, I would like to make a suggestion. 

You might be familiar with the blue bottle fly and the maggots 
derived from the blue bottle fly. 

They used to use the maggots from the blue bottle fly for curing 
and cleaning up streptococci infections and also osteomyelitis. 

I was wondering if there were any experiments being done with 
any of your maggots from the flies with respect to some of the cows 
and cattle, in clearing up infections, et cetera. 

Dr. CrarKkson. The screwworm lives on living tissue whereas the 
fly that you speak of lives on dead tissue. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. It does. As as matter of fact, it can sort the dead 
tissue from the living tissue and it just works on the dead tissue. 

Dr. CLtarKson. The screwworm does the opposite. It works on the 
living tissue and bores right into it and it would have the opposite 
effect in trying to clear up a wound. 

Mr. Santrancevo. I was wondering whether any experiments were 
being made in your station with respect to the efficacy of maggots and 
from any particular flies. 

Dr. CLarkson. For wound clarifications? 

Mr. SanTancELo. Well, to take the place of some of the antibiotics 
or use them for curative purposes. 

Dr. CrarKkson. I don’t know that we have any experimental work 
there. We follow the work of the medical profession in that field. 

Mr. Santancevo. I know they have at Johns Hopkins Hospital 
where they at one time used it and they also started to take the extracts 
for the same cure. 
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I think since your experimental stations are doing so much work 
if they are working along this line, they might consider the use of 
maggots in curing “diseases. 

Dr. Ciarkson. I would be glad to discuss that with them. I am 
sure they are not doing any work on that, but we have tried to follow 
the medical work in this field. 

Mr. Santancevo. Thank you. 


VESICULAR EXANTHEMA 


Dr. Ciarxson. We spoke of vesicular exanthema just a little while 
ago. 

To review this program, the disease had existed in California for 
some years and had been kept under control, but no effort had been 
made to eradicate it. 

In 1952, it spread eastward and practically exploded all over much 
of the United States so that we had this tremendous number of 
C: 52,000 in one month in the early part of 1953. With a State- 
i adinel eradication program using measures to effect restrictions on 
interstate movement, restrictions on feeding of garbage, and stamping 
out infection where it occurred this was gradually reduced until we 
went for a period of 6 months in 1955 and 1956 with no apparent 
cases, and then for a period of 3 months we had recurrences on the 
eastern seaboard. 

Since that time, we have gone for slightly over 2 years without any 
new cases. 

During the California experience we had gone almost 4 years with- 
out any visible recurrence of the disease, so we still feel that it needs 
to be watched most carefully. We are feeling rather confident that we 
have this disease on the way out. 

We still have some small areas under quarantine and we still main- 
tain the Federal restrictions on the interstate movement of raw-gar- 
bage-fed hogs and the products of raw-garbage-fed hogs. 

We assist the States in seeing to it that the garbage is cooked. 
There are garbage-cooking laws in 47 of the 48 States. In most of the 
States they are pretty well enforced, and today only slightly over 3 
percent of the garbage-fed swine are being fed on raw garbage. We 
are making every e ffort to reduce that. 

During the period of this campaign, the incidence of trichinosis in 
fresh pork has dropped considerably. 

It has always been known that a great deal of the trichinosis came 
from the feeding of raw garbage. It dropped almost to nothing in 
one period in 1955. 

Now, we have some slight recurrence of it here, up to about 3 percent 
of the samples submitted. That is primarily because we are concen- 
trating on the markets where these raw-garbage-fed swine are coming 
in. 

The appropriation request calls for the elimination of the emer- 
gency financing of this project under the appropriation, “Diseases of 
animals and poultry. ” We are spending $1,077,000 this year, and the 

roposal is to carry it in the regular appropriation with $600, 000. 

his amount includes $300,000 for continued st irveillance of stock- 
yards; and $300,000 for assistance to the States in the enforcement 
of garbage cooking, our enforcement of interstate requirements, and 
for the emergency ‘diagnostic work that I referred to a while ago. 


(The chart used by Dr. Clarkson follows :) 
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Dr. Ciarkson. This program has given us one of our best safe- 
guards against the spread of foot-and-mouth disease, if it should 
occur in this country. 

SCRAPIE 


We cooperate with the States in control, prevention of spread, and 
eradication, of miscellaneous animal diseases. One of these is scrapie 
in sheep. 

(The chart used by Dr. Clarkson follows :) 
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Dr. Crarkson. This was first found in the United States in one 
flock in 1947 and we found no further recurrence until 1952 at which 
time it was also identified in Canada and Australia. Apparently it 
had come originally from Great Britain. 

This is an insidious disease, the incubation period, that is the time 
elapsing between exposure to the disease and visible symptoms, vary- 
ing all the way from 6 months to 314 years. 

It is most difficult to find. 

We put into effect in 1952 in cooperation with the States, a program 
of eradication which calls for the slaughter of infected and exposed 
flocks, the regular surveillance of flocks that have had some connection 
with the infected flocks, a cleanup of premises where infected sheep 
have been, and for further restrictions on imports. We are also join- 
ing with the British in research work on the disease in Great Britain. 
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The number of infected flocks has varied. It has reached as high 
as 25 in 1 year, and has dropped down to 7 or 8 in a year. 

The numbers of flocks under regular surveillance by State and Fed- 
eral people increased from 576 to a total of 2,035. They now stand 
at 1,257. 

There has been a great deal of discussion and question about this 
program because of the insidious nature of the disease and_ because 
most’ of these cases have occurred in one breed of sheep. That has 
naturally been very difficult for those breeders. 


ANAPLASMOSIS 


Anaplasmosis is another of the general disease conditions on which 
we work with the States and owners in an effort to find and develop 
some means of prevention. 

These areas, in general, along the Atlantic seaboard and the gulf 
coast, the California seacoast and the Northwestern Intermountain 
and Rocky Mountain States are where the disease is endemic in nature. 

It occurs in serious form each year. 

(The chart used by Dr. Clarkson follows :) 
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Mr. Horan. What is this disease? 

Dr. Ciarkson. Anaplasmosis is a disease caused by a protozoa 
which we call Anaplasma marginal. 

It attacks and destroys the red-blood cells of the animal. 

Mr. Horan. What particular animal does it affect ? 

Dr. Ciarkson. It affects cattle. We are concerned with anaplas- 
mosis of cattle here in the United States. 

The disease is more serious when‘older animals are attacked’ than 
younger animals. 
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A great many of the younger animals are able to throw off the dis- 
ease and recover, but they then become carriers. When they are 
moved into another herd, the infection is transmitted by biting flies, 
by certain types of ticks that attach themselves to the animals and 
carry the infection, or by nonsterilized instruments used for dehorning 
or vaccination. In this way the disease is transmitted from one 
animal to another. 

It is a most serious thing. 

We have not worked out a completely effective program of pre- 
vention. With our research in cooperation with the States and 
through the State departments of agriculture we are offering to owa- 
ers projects for testing and evaluating and various management pro- 
grams to see if we can develop, on a practical basis, some means 
whereby, (1) those that have the disease can climinate it, and (2) 
whereby they can remain free of it. 

That ends my presentation. 


SHIPPING FEVER 


Mr. Marsuauu. Dr. Clarkson, what is the Department doing, if any- 
thing, and what progress has been made in the control of shipping 
fever? 

Dr. Crarkson. The shipping fever complex is one of the most baf- 
fling conditions that we have. 

It is also one of the oldest. It is a disease that causes more trou- 
ble in the United States than any place in the world because of the 
rapid and frequent moving of our livestock over long distances from 
place to place. 

There are on the market various vaccines that have been developed 
over the years by State, industry, and Federal laboratories; there 
are certain antibiotics that have been found to give some effect in treat- 
ment of animals but to be very frank about it none of these measures 
has proved to be very satisfactory. They have helped. It is our hope 
that we may be able to take a fresh start by way of research on this 
disease at the Ames Laboratory when it is completed. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, would it be out of the way to ask 
Dr. Clarkson to put a few comments in the record at this point on 
three subjects? 

Mr. Marsuaxu. Not at all. 

Mr. AnprersEeN. I would like to know the progress or the present 
status or lack of it, whatever you might want to term it, of the foot- 
and-mouth situation in Mexico. 

Secondly, I would like to know how the Animal Disease Laboratory 
construction is coming along at Ames, and third as to the progress of 
the work at Plum Island. 

Mr. Marswatt. I think those are desirable. 

Dr. CLarxson. I will be glad to supply that. 

(The information requested follows :) 

STATUS OF FooTt-AND-MOUTH DISEASE IN MExICco 


The Mexican-United States Commission for the Prevention of Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease continues its operations. Two department veterinarians are assigned 
there to work with their Mexican counterparts in field and laboratory investiga- 
tions of suspected cases of foot-and-mouth disease. There have been no cases 
of foot-and-mouth disease found in Mexico since it was declared free of the 
disease on December 31, 1954. 
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Most of the suspected cases of the disease have proved to be vesicular stoma- 
titis. This disease is prevalent in certain areas of Mexico. It is important to 
have prompt, accurate diagnosis of the disease, which has clinical symptoms 
identical to foot-and-mouth disease. 

Mexican Government officials have expressed their belief in the importance of 
continuing the preventive functions of the Joint Commission and the necessity for 
close watch and careful diagnosis of vesicular stomatitis. 


ANIMAL DISEASE LABORATORY FACILITIES, AMES, IOWA 


The National Animal Disease Laboratory is now under construction at Ames, 
Iowa. Seven bids were received and prices were somewhat higher than an- 
ticipated. On August 1, 1958, a contract was awarded to the lowest bidder, 
Henry ©. Beck Builders, Inc., Inc., of Dallas, Texas (now Beck-Truckee), taking 
advantage of certain alternates in order to provide funds for contingencies and 
equipment. The contract calls for completion of the Laboratory by November 
2, 1960. However, work is progressing rapidly and the contractor is approxi- 
mately 70 days ahead of schedule. It is possible that work may be completed 
earlier than scheduled by the contract. An additional contract was awarded for 
elevator work to Chenoweth-Kern Elevator Service, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Dr. William A. Hagan, of Ithaca, N.Y., has been named director of the new 
Laboratory. He has been dean of the New York Veterinary College since 1932 
and is uniquely fitted to foster the close Federal-State cooperation that will make 
this Laboratory a key unit in our Nation’s veterinary medical research and regu- 
latory efforts. Dr. Hagan will be employed for intermittent periods between 
now and January 1, 1960, at which time he will assume his full-time duties. 

Dr. Hagan for many years has served as consultant to the Department on a 
wide variety of animal disease and other veterinary medical problems. In 1944, 
during a year’s leave of absence from Cornell, he completely reviewed the field 
activities of the Department’s former bureau of Animal Industry and made 
recommendations for continuing improvements. In 1946-47, he was a member 
of the Secretary of Agriculture’s Advisory Committee on Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 
He contributed his energy, time, and skill to the establishment of the U.S. 
Animal D‘sease Laboratory, Plum Island, N.Y., in 1956, for the study of foot- 
and-mouth and other dangerous foreign animal diseases. In 1956, he was named 
chairman of the Secretary of Agriculture’s Study Committee on Brucellosis. 

Dr. Hagen has been a member of the Research and Development Board of 
the U.S. Department of Defense. During World War II, and again during the 
Korean conflict, he undertook several special missions for the Defense Depart- 
ment. He was official U.S. delegate to the 15th International Veterinary Con- 
gress, Stockholm, 1953, and is the Chairman of the U.S. Committee for the 16th 
International Veterinary Congress scheduled for Madrid in 1959. 

Dr. Hagan was born at Fort Scott, Kans., in 1898. He holds a D.V.M. degree 
and an honorary D.S. degree from Kansas State College, and an M.S. degree 
from Cornell. He has taught veterinary medical courses at both Kansas State 
and Cornell. At Cornell, he attained the rank of professor in 1919, and was 
named dean in 1982. He headed tne department of pathology and bacteriology 
from 1926 to 1946. 

Dr. Hagen was associated with the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research 
in 1921-22, and he was a European fellow of the International Education 
Board in 1925 and 1926. 

He is a member of the New York State Veterinary Medical Association and 
of the U.S. Livestock Sanitary Association. He is a member and a past presi- 
dent of the American Veterinary Medical Association. He also holds member- 
ship in the Society of American Bacteriologists, American Association of Path- 
ologists, and Bacteriologists, and the U.S. Public Health Association. Dr. 
Hagen is an honorary member of veterinary medical associations of Great Britain, 
France, Sweden, and Greece. 

He is the author of more than 100 scientific papers and publications including 
a textbood, “The Infectious Disease of Domestic Animals.” 


PROGRESS IN RESEARCH ON FOREIGN DISEASES AT THE PLUM ISLAND ANIMAL 
DISEASE LABORATORY 


The Plum Island Animal Disease Laboratory has three major responsibilities : 
(1) Fundamental and applied research on animal diseases not now present in 
the United States that may be introduced in any way, especially foot-and- 
mouth disease, or others that may pose special threats to the livestock industry 
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of the Nation; (2) necessary applied research applicable to immediate problems 
eoncerned with protection against, control or eradication of such diseases, par- 
ticularly foot-and-mouth disease; (3) development and maintenance of capa- 
bilities, including necessary trained personnel and materials, for diagnosis of 
such diseases. 

Research at Plum Island may be summarized as follows: 

1. Chemical and physical investigations involve concentration, purification, 
and classificaiton of the two component ultramicroscopic particles of the foot- 
and-mouth disease virus system, a larger infective particle and a smaller essen- 
tially noninfective antigenic particle; determination of relationships between 
the two; and genetic biochemical studies directed toward determination of the 
mechanism of interaction of animal cells and the virus. 

2. Cytological investigations include exploration of different types of cell or 
tissue cultures from various animal species and determination of comparative 
utility for propagation of the seven different types and numerous subtypes of 
foot-and-mouth disease virus; adaptation and serial propagation of different 
lines of cells; suitability of different types of cultured virus for vaccine studies, 

3. Immunological investigations of foot-and-mouth disease include studies 
of the modes of infection in various species, course of development and tenure 
of various types of antibodies and their correlation, the relationship of anti- 
bodies to resistance to infection by the various types and subtypes of virus. Be- 
cause a generally acceptable vaccine has not been developed for swine, studies 
in that species are being emphasized. 

4. Microbiological investigations of foot-and-mouth disease, now in progress, 
include determinations of effects of various physical and chemical environ- 
ments on the tenacity and infectivity of the virus, with the object of developing 
fundamental information and more practicable systems of disinfection ; compari- 
sons of susceptibility of different cell cultures and other media, including vari- 
ous species of animals, to the different viruses; and studies of tenacity of the 
virus in salt-cured meats. 

5. Diagnostic investigations involve foot-and-mouth disease primarily, but 
necessarily include other diseases such as rinderpest, fowl plague, contagious 
bovine pleuropneumonia, Rift Valley fever, Teschen disease, and African swine 
fever. These investigations involve establishment and maintenance of neces- 
sary, properly assayed materials, as well as trained personnel required for diag- 
nosis of foreign animal diseases. 

The required materials, including antiserum, have been developed and tested 
in quantity at Plum Island for diagnostic studies of fowl! plague-like diseases in 
poultry, and have been distributed to appropriately located and equipped labora- 
tories in various parts of the country for use in Case of need. Specific anti- 
serum, antigen, and cultures of the causative organism of contagious bovine 
pleuropneumonia have been prepared, tested, and stored at Plum Island for use 
in the event of need for differential diagnosis. Studies of African swine fever 
have been conducted through cooperative agreement with the East African Veter- 
inary Research Organization in Kenya, East Africa. A promising method of 
specific diagnosis in tissue culture, the first available, is being studied intensively 
at that location. Also, a substantial stock of rinderpest immune serum has been 
developed at that institution and work involving development of appropriately 
standardized diagnostic materials and procedures will be carried out at Plum 
Island. 

Diagnostic capabilities in relation to foreign diseases include training of per- 
sonnel and accumulation, assay, and storage of diagnostic materials required 
for the various laboratory techniques. These have been developed for foot-and- 
mouth disease, but the various types and subtypes of the virus must be passaged 
at intervals and periodically checked in order to maintain continuing capability 
in case of need at any time. 

For the time being, diagnostic investigations on other important diseases are 
being carried out, in other countries, wherever feasible, particularly in Kenya, 
East Africa. 

STATUS OF CONSTRUCTION 


The research facilities at Plum Island are essentially completed and in opera- 
tion. Holding facilities for large animals are under construction. Of the eur- 
rent balance of about $53,000 in uncommitted funds, approximately $36,000 is 
being held in reserve pending adjudication and final resolution by the Army 
Corps of Engineers, of claims under the original construction contract. The 


remaining funds are required principally for materials for current construction. 
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Fripay., Frepruary 27, 


SrateE ExpERIMENT STATIONS 


Program and financing 


Program by activities 
1. Payments to States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico 


(a) Payments to agricultural experiment stations 


(b) Federal administration -_---. 
2. Penalty mail. 


Total obligations 


Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available__. 


New obligational authority........... 


New obligational authority 
Appropriation 
Transferred to ‘‘Salarie 


Appropriation (adjuted = wee 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... 
Average number of all employees. - ---- 
Number of employees at end of year-- 
Average GS grade and salary--- 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions. a“ 
Positions other than permanent... 
Other personal services... -.. 


Total personal services_- 

02 Travel-.. ~--- 

03 Transportation of things 

04 Communication services 

05 Rents and utility services 

06 Printing and reproduction-_. 

07 Other contractual services... 
Services performed by other agencies--._- 

08 Supplies and materials_. 

09 Equipment- 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions... 
Payments to agricultural experiment stations. 

13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities. 

15 Taxes and assessments 


Total obligations 


and expenses”’ (72 Stat. 243) ..-- = 


1958 actual 


$29, 665, 127 
656, 531 
250, 000 


30, 571, 658 
19, 653 


30, 591, 311 


30, 603, 708 | 


—12, 397 


30, 591, 311 


$96, 820 


55, 460 | 
100 | 


251, 002 

2, 998 

4, 893 

5, 493 

5O, 756 

3, 759 

4, 998 

29, 578 

29, 665, 127 
300 


374 
30, 571, 658 


1959 estimate 


$30, 845, 708 
708, 000 


250, 000 | 


31, 803, 708 | 


31, 803, 708 


i) 


3 


, 803, 708 | 


, 803, 708 | 


1959. 


1960 estimate 


$30, 845, 708 
708, 000 

250, 000 

31, 803, 708 
31, 803, 708 


31, 863, 708 


31, 803, 708 


1959 estimate 


77 

3 

76 

sl 

7.4 


$5, 947 


$521, 000 
7, 000 
2, 000 


540, 000 
60, 000 
100 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
200 
5, 000 

32, 000 

30, 845, 708 
300 

400 


Ne ee 


31, 803, 708 


1960 estimate 


76 
Sl 


21, 000 
15, 000 
4, OOO 


540, 000 
60, OOO 
100 

1, 000 
3, 000 
5, 000 
3, 000 
5, 000 
3, 200 
5, 000 
32, OOO 

30, 845, 708 
300 

100 


31, 803, 708 


Mr. Marsuauu. At this time we will be pleased to hear from Dr. 
KE. C. Elting, Deputy Administrator for Experiment Stations, Agri- 


cultural Research Service. 


Dr. Exrine. Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to appear before the com- 
mittee again on behalf of the appropriation item for State experiment 


stations. 
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(The statements are as follows :) 





State experiment stations 
















tees] 















Approrriation Act, 1959, and base for 1960 
Budget estimate, 1960 








Payments 
to States, 
Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico 


$31, 553, 708 
31, 553, 708 





JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Penalty 
mail 


$250, 000 
250, 000 


The statements on page 102 indicate that the budget request for the 
fiscal year 1960 is at the same level as was appropriated in 1959. 


Total 


$31, 803, 708 
31, 803, 708 








Project 











1. Payments to States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico: 
(a) Hatch Act, as amended by the act of Aug. 11, 1955_- 
(0) Agricultural Marketing Act (title IT), sec. 204(b) | 
(Aug. 14, 1946) 









Total, payments to States, and 


Puerto Rico_.....--- 


Hawaii, 






















30, 321, 658 
250, 000 
(26, 450] 


30, 571, 658 


19, 653 


12, 397 


1959 (esti- 
mated) 


$31, 053, 708 
500, 000 | 


31, 553, 708 | 
250, 000 
[62, 500] | 





1960 (esti- 
mated) 


$31, 053, 708 
500, 000 


31, 553, 708 
250, 000 
(62, 500) 


31, 803, 708 








30, 603, 708 











$1 million more than the budget estimate. 







search efforts. 












GENERAL STATEMENT 








Mr. Marsnatu. Is this the same amount that you requested from 
the Bureau of the Budget, or did you request more? 
Dr. Exrine. That request, as you know, Mr. Chairman, goes 
through several stages of negotiation, so frankly, I cannot tell you 
what figures may have originally been produced by the Secretary. 
Mr. Grant. The estimate submitted to the Bureau of the Budget 
for payments to State experiment stations was $32,553,708. This is 








Dr. Extrne. You will recall in the earlier statements made by 
Mr. Peterson and Dr. Shaw there was direct reference to the role 
which the experiment stations play in our overall agricultural re- 
We are convinced that there is sound justification 
for maintaining the experiment stations in a sound and healthy 
condition so that they may assume their proper role in our total 
research effort, much of which is cooperative with the Department. 

This committee has in times past expressed interest in the extent 
to which the States themselves are supporting this joint program, 
and I would be glad to hand out to the committee at this time certain 
documents that show the level of State support, and also something 








the 


om 


‘0eS 
you 


get 
31s 


by 
‘ole 
re- 
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tal 
ont. 
ent 
im, 
ain 
ing 
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of the relative emphasis in the different subject matter fields to which 
these sums are applied. 

I think you would be particularly interested in the ratio which is 
the last column on the chart showing that while the ratio has fluctu- 
ated some over the years it has stayed in the neighborhood of $3 of 
State money for each $1 of Federal grant funds received. I simply 
mention that to show there is strong support for this research pro- 
gram at the State level. On the other hand the Federal grants have 
served a very useful role. Not only have they supported the program 
but also they have stimulated greater support from the States. 

Turning to pages 2 and 8 of the documents there is tabular material, 
State by State, showing how these funds break down. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Without cbjection, I believe that these tables should 
be placed in the record. 

Dr. E.tina. We have not included them in the notes, but we will 
be glad to have them placed in the record. 

(The tabulations referred to follow :) 
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Income of agricultural experiment stations, fiscal year 1958 (includes income under 
sec. 204(b) of the Agricultural Marketing Act) 























Station Federal funds | Non-Federal Grand total 
funds 
: DOS oiccccunase canoes shi napalm atinabnehadetdnahns ie $793, 978. 20 $2, 450, 431. 45 $3, 244, 409. 65 
Sa ee a eae 207, 338. 00 267, 834. 00 475, 172.00 
Asta ek ioe sk. 5 Se eee Es GALES: 350, 208.00 | 1, 143, 398. 24 1, 493, 606. 24 
IS = 2cccrt Ss ee en or eh alidionenrpoateen Of eae ~amanne 663, 900. 00 1, 912, 825. 01 2, 576, 725. 01 
NS ee Pa tee ee ke Se So i ee, Sete 840, 553. 00 11, 455, 038. 64 12, 295, 591. 64 
EES ED oy Fre ee es ee eS TE Silane miele 473, 729. 49 1, 221, 642. 66 1, 695, 372. 15 
Connecticut State --..........-..-- sel chanevatgucag hanes eae 144, 055. 00 665, 095. 48 809, 150. 48 
I nnn ee 204, 352. 13 742, 128. 00 946, 480. 13 
see ORS on Don ca cemehaeselee cits ent deviapandiianmalcena eine 250, 067. 00 553, 785. 37 803, 852. 37 
WU oa det peer ae ook ec Oe AS es ee 462, 732. 45 5, 284. 506. 76 5, 747, 239. 21 
a ee ee a 869, 461. 21 3, 476, 165: 27 4, 345, 026. 48 
Hawail Se eas ab aa nina caileraeaaaiaee 265, 650. 00 800, 095. 72 1, 065, 745. 72 
2: Idaho__. La A cand ual canals eens aie 365, 470. 00 1, 242, 881. 55 1, 608, 351. 55 
ee ta amy aaa eles + aceniiges thea 837, 444. 73 2, 770, 301. 28 3, 607, 746. 01 
0 reat i es Ie emcee 765, 035. 30 3, 335, 121. 81 4, 100, 157. 11 
Teen ee nee ne eee eee eek 831, 536. 74 3, 425, 189. 01 4, 256, 725. 75 
Kansas - - - a aga Be corteitarke oli tee eae ema tin dioica aad a 564, 209. 36 2, 284, 885. 62 2, 849, 094. 98 
ae eee aA de mae 828, 766. 69 1, 655, 560. 48 2, 484, 327. 17 
TS hn enna en eA canis 580, 224. 00 2, 945, 991. 36 3, 526, 215. 36 
Maine. - an te eetace Been Dk aie aass geal oeghaiew a otee alae 386, 369. 32 447, 595. 37 833, 964. 69 
ee ee : seta nai 433, 473. 40 1, 145, 362. 43 1, 578, 835. 83 
Massachusetts. __ : ce neneitamneeas ‘ aman 410, 941. 00 615, 109. 70 1, 026, 050. 70 
RN ca Ob nOdE Gi sd Cebit odoin nme aeewar dete eee 813, 900. 77 3, 181, 981. 47 3, 995, 882. 24 
- NR a he rede ee oe oat as doom | 721, 962. 00 2, 973, 448. 01 3, 695, 410. O1 
OS Re ee eee ee sk eae ae de Geter remedial | 835, 980. 86 1, 830, 793. 28 2, 666,774 14 
. Missouri. : Oe ea te ei Eg Be all 760, 170. 00 1, 915, 033. 44 2, 675, 293. 44 
REL a SS ee Si, Pa EY ee. 378, 837. 00 1, 923, 550. 94 2, 302, 387 94 
EEA RS ee ee a scien iatibamiena ethene 509, 033 00 2, 176, 344. 67 2, 685, 377. 67 
PI nie oh bE Line diaries tae ed nen weds eda 253, 709. 00 202; 887 06 456, 596 06 
NOW Dampenie.. .2<.2-..ccadqne Nos ican ean econ 273, 270. 83 | 217, 172. 35 490, 443.18 
RI ee eg eee a en a ek eee | 432, 267. 51 1, 878, 927. 55 2,311,195 06 
New Mexico.....-_. aS rena te ieee tas widad eae 334, 674 00 | 635, 561. 19 970, 235. 19 
BE CE WE RIED oo oss waka wnwawaben ben wtianen 745, 094. 00 | 4, 145, 709. 13 4, 890, 803. 13 
i 2, a ee en ee BO. | 113,718 00 | 1, 390, 414 14 | 1, 504, 132. 14 
PURE MIIOR his coe gh at A ok oe eee ae 1, 078, 919 00 2, 127, 756. 11 3, 206, 675. 11 
DM EPENOED «ooo ce can conteos Cartan bee 367,675.00 | 1,527, 713. 26 1, 895, 388. 26 
Ohio {ihGhd eee eee ence cigtielis igus dint ap ma neniienaAavenioleale 896, 528 00 3, 548, 828. 72 4, 445, 356. 72 
NN 2 a a a oh Ee A ae ee 574, 369. 05 2, 052, 559. 08 2, 626, 928. 13 
SN Sanaa haw Ens 6 ac oe ee kbuaddeees eo 488,367 00 | 2,577,773. 88 3, 066, 140. 88 
PPE CMIN . oF ee oo ee cee he oe 983, 166. 00 1, 964, 333. 98 2, 947, 499. 98 
PUNO So ees on 6 so ccnv sci a piamal ys Casauecaatl ale 742, 889. 00 | 1, 753, 570. 86 2, 496, 459. 86 
IND SEIN oe, cea cae ee Ss atarane aan eee 275, 369.17 | 349, 401. 19 624,770 36 
UN CMNORIIIR: orc col... nw wnieme coe nide dismwitasee tee 641, 645. 00 1, 078, 133. 90 1, 719, 778. 90 
ee RE PE RE EES Ce ee aa 390, 679. 00 1, 141, 609. 52 1, 532, 288. 52 
NED, . c Se ant tabecds nwacasbcs eee: wins abvetnantiied ania stte | 829, 115. 00 1, 230, 588. 98 2, 059, 703. 98 
PRN as ee re eas ek Bul ee i eee a 1, 118, 078. 00 5, 325, 482. 98 6, 443, 560 $8 
Utah We Ged E Re ket boda aktn ee kane eebee | 358, 119. 00 1, 023, 980. 21 1, 382, 099. 21 
WONG icc fit cie eek pacab acc tee oa gdcun neues 268, 668.00 | 214, 633. 61 483, 301. 61 
WEIR Sy. «cba dean eke to wnen bet owandn ee naannl 734, 124. 50 | 1, 702, 547. 95 2, 436, 672 45 
WENN 1-0. re ee 8 eee steadied eee | 620,911.12 | 2,874,096. 57 3, 495, 007 69 
We EDI Sie os sono nndp wakes anarie tneneee 582, 425. 00 | 721, 583. 29 1, 304. 008. 29 
WO. 2 Pees Uke se ceo weet sci honordiindsian ties aan 727, 611. 00 3, 464, 223 00 4, 191, 834. 00 
WHINE 5 icktiwn heWen cn cnskcuet ct Rkacsbawicwse ds 321, 707. 00 710, 114. 80 | 1, 031, 821. 80 
WOM cbcicscntatncncncaicoucadeuetptenudsdebabeds 29, 702, 476. 83 | 107, 701, 700. 33 137, 404, 177. 16 
| 
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Expenditures of agricultural experiment stations, fiscal year 1958 (includes expend- 
ttures under sec. 204(b) of the Agricultural Marketing Act) 










Station Federal funds | Non-Federal Grand total Ratio 




















a $793, 098. 59 $1, 864, 818. 15 $2, 657, 916. 74 2. 35 
Teen eee ee dened es 207, 338. 00 219, 344. 00 426, 682. 00 1.06 
a wae 349, 701. 83 1, 112, 480. 07 1, 462, 181. 90 3.18 
a 663, 900. 00 1, $20, 350. 73 2, 484,250.73 | 2.74 
I ae 840, 553. 00 10, 536, 209. 62 11, 376, 762.62 | 12.53 
a cee 473, 729. 49 1, 044, 599. 68 1, 518, 329. 17 2. 20 
Ee ee 143, 187. 65 653, 751. 99 796, 939. 64 4. 56 
Connecticut Storrs...-..------------------- 202, 099. 27 634, 442. 00 836,541.27 | 3. ia 3.73 
a 249, 650. 56 482, 971. 81 732, 622. 37 1.93 
Se cticdicsdsiestigs aces rae eticiniadadtparenemieig 462, 185. 22 4, 820, 806. 23 5, 282,991.45 | 10.43 
Nee ea cles cian 868, 440. 76 2,816, 242. 35 3, 684, 683. 11 3. 24 
ek hic ictens oot aeecanigs ascend oa Sea 265, 649. 50 770, 749. 44 1,036, 398. 94 2. 90 
eo oats enn piano 365, 441. 25 977, 173. 96 1, 342, 615. 21 2. 67 
kal a adit shi eek dose vaaanamiomiel 836, 820. 45 2, 770, 301. 28 3, 607, 121. 7% 3.31 
DA) 2. .hbok ceptempage einai enknasuanted 760, 366. 46 3,079, 468. 72 3, 839, 835. 18 4.05 
cid anscnits Siiegnmcnaeill arin wne'alesnetate en agroad $28, 113. 51 2, 884, 150. 62 3, 712, 264. 13 3. 48 
ah edie 562, 514. 43 2,103,285. 77 2, 665, 800. 20 3.74 
I oni oa canis apes Saraatncareen mares 828, 766. 69 1, 655, 560. 48 2, 484, 327. 17 2.00 
i cee ee cn ecupodune snghieeen 580, 224. 00 2, 833, 883. 90 3, 414, 107. 90 4. 88 
TEE 23 i 5s shneemcacakieintie wateiieennaaninett 385, 548. 24 409, 236. 53 794, 784. 77 1.06 
a. nc babwapep aie pee weiimetaennena 419, 950. 03 1, 064, 639. 32 1, 484, 589. 35 2. 53 
PINE 6 ctw tiunctonnesccsunecpecqnee 410, 941. 00 615, 109. 70 1, 026, 050. 70 1. 50 
pcan caeiininh nena MG Enbrel 810, 845. 28 3, 085, 450. 56 3, 896, 295. 84 3. 80 
I a on cbitntic annie ap aie waegee Hitmen 721, 962. 00 2, 973, 448. 01 3, 695, 410. 01 4.12 
SE ceca vebunnmnnengebsprossesceqep es 834, 840. 77 1, 571, 188. 43 2, 406, 029. 20 1.88 
Miss »uri-.-- 760, 170. 00 1, 550, 230. 02 2, 310, 400. 02 2.04 
Montana... 377, 032. 72 1, 393, 199. 60 1, 770, 232. 32 3. 69 
I na aah ceeicdiahedineieerein i 508, 196. 02 1, 847, 249. 58 2, 355, 445. 60 3. 68 
enc Rcd ncann naan enaineneetiel 253, 709. 00 200, 412, 21 454, 121. 21 .79 
DEE NG Sv npcntccnenenwcascanqnesee 273, 270. 83 201, 398. 55 474, 669. 38 .74 
ick. roenseaprdepinedccwnemnagunee 429, 488. 63 1, 848, 275. 61 2, 277, 764. 24 4. 30 
, ee 334, 674. 00 617, 920. 98 952, 594. 98 1, 84 
DN Cs oan cieciinsicuveowceunse 744, 532.19 4, 145, 709. 13 4, 890, 241. 32 5. 57), “8 
DEE TRE 0b pasenanteddonns seeemeede 113, 578, 66 1, 390, 414. 14 1, 503, 992. 80 13, 94;"> 
PE DS... .... ncutvannectanneonnssewee 1, 078, 919. 00 2, 127, 756. 11 3, 206, 675. 11 1. 97 
OTE DOR cccncoccrsensscckmennpency 367, 675. 00 1, 078, 094. 37 1, 445, 769. 37 2. 93 
en kk eae aeaenn ad 896, 528. 00 2, 506, 625. 67 3, 403, 153. 67 2.79 
on seh apaanngeummrgeinnil 574, 369. 05 1, 726, 208. 24 2, 300, 577. 29 3.00 
SN a Seatac 488, 367. 00 2, 577, 773. 88 3, 066, 140. 88 5. 28 
Pennsylvania 982, 210. 28 1, 770, 430. 24 2, 752, 640. 52 1.80 
|) mae 735, 878. 85 1, 486, 789. 78 2, 222, 668. 63 2.02 
Rhode Island 275, 369.17 | 209, 820. 13 485, 189. 30 . 76 
ED. an ciceimaberunconnaem~et 641, 645. 00 992,859.79 | 1,634, 504.79 1. 55 
SE ROOD... occiunsyatienenecdoumasirsen 390, 442. 72 981, 335. 16 1, 371, 777. 88 2. 51 
IN on sc cing gbae ne winsdetgendoat 829, 115. 00 1, 042, 506. 39 1, 871, 621. 39 1. 26 
En cccimigdendmepn deh eats weinitin etoes 1, 118, 978. 00 4, 237, 934. 09 5, 356, 012. 09 3.79 
GU ein 2 i cedinnbbeainaemaacge 358, 119. 00 873, 113.83 1, 231, 232.83 | 2.44 
I nc oh cng cana eneintneipng 268, 586. 96 178, 069. 12 446, 656. 08 . 66 
an ce ae stab opes biel 734, 124. 50 1, 702, '647. 95 2, 436, 672. 45 2.32 
6 ccidntithininibthunwnsanteangi 615, 858. 61 2, 874, 096. 57 3, 489, 955. 18 4.67 
West Virginia 580, 390. 37 515, 552. 74 1, 095, 943. 11 . 89 
WE nccneree 726, 806. 08 3, 464, 223. 00 4, 191, 029. 08 4.77 
WYOMING... nccccenccccccsccceccnsesss- $21, 546. 61 618, 268. 72 939, 815. 33 1, 92 
ME S6sutcnnnsaeniepabienwieuteced 29, 644, 549.23 | 96,958,478.95"| 126, 603,028. 18 | 3.'27 
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vend. | Federal-grant! estimates at the State agricultural experiment stations for 1959, 
salaries and maintenance 
1. Agricultural economics and‘rural life studies_..............--- $1, 837, 136 
itio os 
Pas reel) SN 2 ree cee be mamne o Sse ame 1, 005, 643 
—oerait BD; Gither economies eences. 5.5 ob co coed dedcecar 399, 349 
- Je) Sea TRIO OS te cna 432, 144 
. i: PAP 235 aot oe Se ee oe ae Pee ae a awaw an 2 5, 624, 547 
3 ssieeiaeieediaginaiiadinaae 
2 A. Marketing costs, margins, and efficiency..........--.--- 1, 294, 264 
43.73 B. Evaluation, maintenance, and improvement of product 
33 LEY | 5 eae MRS RIM ENS ees Llib dae Mi A bee AT Sel IRE oe 1, 801, 340 
a C. Improvements in market location, organization, and 
0 AIG ond aaaeanetaneat aaa audit wean 449, 674 
4 1). Collection, analysis, and dissemination of market data... 2, 079, 269 
3 ONL: « ::. .. s «ccnsohammcns enddebenniammuanetene 992, 596 
74 ———_—— 
3 Ih, lh OI ele icine teed armenian 525, 023 
06 Ree CI ai ne cb eens ancsewnesaenee” 441, 737 
"7 C; Pere GE oh ok nantes cnctadccwsncnang edie 25, 836 
: © Darieeiare) WIN sg eo ore oc nndunscnnsatensdodense 1, 362, 220 
RR — 
. A. Deuces Bie Ua econ c ce cnnoceeds wes 329, 156 
63 B. Machinery, equipment, and power........------------ 566, 199 
79 iC). FE ISIN. occa cina no ceneemesenanaeaanaik 1, 900 
= Eh, Fite GP aoc cic cn ccc aquetbastesaeagesres 464, 965 
84 Te ee 
7. 5 ee MORN ic idacdsdndemehetasewenanet 6, 462, 796 
24s” highiememcidecmatiig 
i, aR rrr acti eS ns 2 2 i, UOC SES See 1, 508, 945 
79 a oe ee 3a chu aetna eed aaa 507, 930 
= CF. Rn cca pcan aaah deraiaeandw alve.dniaearen 300, 834 
80 DD. SIOTGNE NL SOS eos Fo econ cnt conan danandts seseaen) sabe ae 
02 i; OM Pole eae a oe noo te ohana eeseaeewanee 1, 352, 566 
76 SE 7 ESE ees aya lg oan ek Prin Ce 1, 270, 437 
51 G. Animal diseases and parasites.........-...----------- 1, 522, 084 
26 ———————S 
2 ee Ck one dea cntcdsiawdecencchadetorns 3, 642, 602 
fii eukeininiinanentataie 
32 is, ORO deci cee he eee erated ates custeseus 929, 485 
a eg OS ae Ss Ee Te Ape eee ee 217, 563 
= ec ee Ce Ot OI ais sequins entra eacecinnineaine eed teese 168, 408 
92 Lee ORDO 2 ne sc n'a ae eb sa ce wea 128, 007 
- Bie, SIONS = en eine eae ans ots cal blued euler 133, 749 
ae Fc NN ce si sa hic saan enn te ad wt aes oe her ian leh 65, 297 
<a (S. Porege, pastures, 600 TARGOE. . 8s oo 8 ok how senna cen 1, 451, 497 
' Fix WO GONG) woos be ate cab cus acces bake aacats 548, 596 
| 7, Horticultural crop production -- - ------- bbnintk eae adak 1, 473, 656 
A; Desiduoan fratte and nute:.. - . - o< c ee ccwcnecuisncse 305, 976 
B. Citrus and subtropical fruits_-_-_--- - -- kil sand os sMbaeieeied 73, 048 
A. SN I ai sre ee each cen a eines ama ninmiaamen 218, 319 
D. Vegetables (including sweet potatoes)_..........------ 626, 471 
FE. Ornamentals and nursery—floriculture___..........--- 178, 028 
F. Drug and other special crops. .........-....-.--..--... 8, 042 
WOO COMUNE. oc oun s no cesaus sume cnvee ie Seweteu es 63, 772 


A ee ee ee eee 304, 810 


9. Genetics 


1 Includes $500,000 sec. 204(b) funds. 
The increase in this figure for 1959 over 1958 is due to placing technological studies in marketing in the 
marketing classification. Heretofore these had been assigned to the subject-matter field involved. 
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Federal-grant estimates at the State agricultural experiment stations for 1959, 
salaries and maintenance—Continued 


BR um UM RTE UMPURTL, VURERR ROOT sos nr $2, 682, 603 
A. Soils (including microbiology) -_...-.---.-------~- ss 809, 763 
B. Morphology, classification, and surveys_ ---_ a ; 144, 014 
C. Fertilizers__- : Bete ae an Seb ante «Sele eee 473, 017 
D. Plant nutrition ___- ‘i ia aa aI a mae a a 615, 843 
E. Soil moisture rel: itionships Pears Sates eee vhs alia 639, 966 





Sas ne Ge NE OCR oS et nenewenaneeddeni iy 1, 890, 738 738 
A. Biology and control of field crop diseases____ erm oy 
B. Biology and control of horticultural crop diseases______- 660, 543 
C. Biology and control of forest diseases_ Ro eee Re 87, 785 
D. Microbiology and antibiotics _ - , Bees Cn ede 27, 927 
ik. General botany. -_...------- cece toe eee eins 102, 678 














iz, Davomowey Gud BoGlIOrY___ < . SS. enue Leen one 1, 737, 359 
A. Biology and control of crop insects_____.._______-_-- . 1, 576, 356 
B. Biology and control of insects affecting animals ne ea 100, 392 
C. Bee culture___- ; Ada aceon 7, 048 
D. Fish, game, and fur production - ae Pe pire te aera eh 53, 563 













13. Home economics and human nutrition._..........-._-___--_-. 1, 457, 210 
A. Foods and nutrition okie seas ca ei a bs ot. oo tc tg 
B. Textiles and clothing____________- I arco ee 112, 643 
C. Housing_ _ _- ‘ : Ch EE nce 120, 969 
D. Household equipme RRR OSIN phe eats ciel taba ass 66, 643 
E. Home man: wgement d 
F. Family economics_- wits to'e Ricdicct 
G. Family life and child deve lopment _ eis tetas sprinted 14, 548 
14. Subject matter not classified elsewhere___ Se sie Re eee ae = ween 
15. Buildings and land (major capital outlay) _- _- gate’ - ~ sagan 
16. Administration and general expenses___-________-_-- ae et mer 1, 377, 435 
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SUBJECT MATTER DISTRIBUTION OF FEDERAL GRANT FUNDS 


Dr. Exrine. Passing on to the next statement, which is a break- 
down of the Federal grant funds by subject matter fields, I think it 
will be of some interest to the committee to show the relative emphasis 
in which these funds are used subject matterwise. 

It shows, as I run down the list, the streng support for marketing 
research. Of course, that is in part mandatory due to the fact that 
the Congress has earmarked 20 percent of the Federal grant funds 
authorized by the act of 1946 for marketing research. We can report 
that the States are actually spending something over 23 percent of 
these funds for marketing research, or well above the mandatory 
requirement. 

The item of utilization research appears relatively small, although 
I would state to the committee that there is increasing interest at the 
State level in utilization research. When the non-Federal support 
is added to this it is a substantial figure and one that is definitely on 
the increase. 

I will not comment further on the breakdown unless there are 
questions. 

Turning to the last sheet in this set of documents, it is of interest 
to note that certain areas are being strengthened relative to others. 
Those include particularly the area of agricultural economics and the 
area of farm forestry. There again there is a great deal of interest 
at the State level in strengthening these particular areas in research. 


INCREASING COST FOR RESEARCH 






One other significant item on this page is the fact that the actual 
number of projects today is somewhat lower than it was a year ago 
despite the increase which was granted a year ago. I mention that 
simply to emphasize that there are increasing costs of research that 
must be absorbed. 

There has been particular emphasis in the last 2 years in strengthen- 
ing the salary level of staff members. That item was discussed in 
some detail with this committee a year ago, and I know there was 
concern on the part of the committee that the States should take posi- 
tive steps to improve that salary situation. I think the attempts to 
do that would account for the slight decrease in the number of projects 
being supported. 

With your permission I will take just a moment to pursue this 
question of salary levels a little further. 


RESEARCH IN ALASKA 






Mr. Marsuatu. Before you do that, have there been any changes 
made necessary because of the status of Alaska in becoming a State 
in your relationship there? fa. 
Dr. Exrine. As of this date no changes have taken place. You will 
recall this committee some 10 years ago decided that Alaska was not 
financially able to support the level of program that seemed desirable 
there, and a direct Federal appropriation was voted for Alaska, 
which would supplement the Federal grant funds and funds appro- 
priated by the Territory. That joint program has been in effect for 
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10 years. We are not recommending any change in that situation for 
the coming fiscal year, believing that there is still the same justifica- 
tion for maintaining a proper program of reasonable magnitude in 
Alaska that existed when the Congress first voted that direct Federal 
support. 

T wosla say to the committee that I think it is a matter we would 
want to watch as Alaska develops its State program and determines 
the level of support at which it can finance a program. 

We have envisioned that Alaska, as it strengthens financially, would 
normally expect to assume the role of the other States in support 
of research and that perhaps at that time it would be desirable to taper 
off the direct Federal support. We are not recommending that for 
1960. 

Mr. MarsHatyu. Under the basic laws and authorities that you have 
you can continue at the present level without additional legislation ? 

Dr. Extrina. As far as grant funds are concerned, Alaska has here- 
tofore participated in the grant program, and that will not be altered 
by virtue of statehood. 


DIVISION OF RESEARCH BETWEEN STATE AND FEDERAL GOVERNMENTS 


Mr. AnperseNn. Doctor, would you not say in our State experiment 
stations that we perhaps come a little closer to the direct problems 
affecting farmers as such than we do at the national level? In my 
way of thinking our great research organization is set up to help agri- 
culture, but to me it would seem that the experiment stations would 
be wise if they would place a little less emphasis on the long-term, 
basic research which perhaps could better be done by our Federal 
institutions. Am I right or wrong in that? 

Dr. Exrrnc. Well, I would say first that the experiment stations 
are peculiarly equipped to deal with those local problems, and certain- 
ly a great deal of their effort is directed to applied research and to 
the solution of local problems. That is enhanced, of course, by the 
fact that in practically every State the main experiment station at 
the land-grant college has a number of branch stations located in par- 
ticular areas, so I think there is no doubt they are well equipped to 
cope with those local problems. 

I do not think we can be completely arbitrary on the question of 
the division of effort between the State experiment stations and the 
Federal Government, as far as basic research is concerned. I think 
that there is a place for basic research both in the State and Federal 
organizations. 

Mr. AnpersEN. I agree with you on that. Some years ago we an- 
nually had quite a conference in this subcommittee, and considerable 
testimony from the witnesses, as to the possibility of duplication of 
effort. Do you feel that we are showing the right trend now in pre- 
venting duplication or waste by having research on the same issue, or 
question, in two or three places at one time when we could well per- 
haps cease research at one point and go into something else? Do you 
feel that we are showing the right trend ? 
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IMPROVEMENT IN COORDINATING RESEARCH 


Dr. Exrtnc. I think that we have constantly strengthened our ma- 
chinery for achieving better coordination and preventing unnecessary 
duplication. We, of | course, have mentioned in years past the project 
record system which is maintained. That in itself is a very useful 
thing in this respect because any new proposal submitted, either from 
the States or from a Federal agency, is immediately compared against 
that project record and related work in progress elsewhere. We have 
mentioned to you the value of the regional research authorization 
which was a part of the 1948 act. This also has been a very useful 
device, through the medium of joint planning, where technical com- 
mittees from a number of institutions come together to plan research 
jointly. In that process we certainly avoid unnecessary duplication 
of effort. 

NEED FOR ASSISTANTS TO SCIENTIFIC WORKERS 


Mr. Anpersen. One final question. I was very much interested in 
what our chairman had to say this afternoon as to the possibility of 
having more so-called common labor to do the mechanical portions of 
research so as to leave scientists free to utilize their ability to the best 
possible advantage. 

Now, what are your comments on that particular question as it 
might affect what you have previously stated, and that is the desir- 
ability of increasing general salary levels of your staff ? 

Dr. Extine. I think the States have suffered from the same ailment 
that the Department has in their inability to provide all of the tech- 
nical aid that would make their research scientists most effective in 
their efforts. I think that situation has improved. I would state there 
is one advantage that the States enjoy in this area that the Federal 
Government does not. The graduate students in these institutions 
frequently serve in the role of research assistants during the term of 
their graduate training. We think thereby our research funds in some 
measure serve both to support research and to enhance regular 
training. 

I do not have an exact count, but I am sure that there are 2,000 to 
3,000 graduate students across the country that are participating in 
our experiment station programs in the role of graduate assistants. 
They derive some financial help through that channel, but more im- 
portantly, they provide first-class technical assistance to our research 
scientists. 

I cannot overemphasize the importance of that aspect of our total 
program. 


TURNOVER IN SCIENTIFIC PERSONNEL 





Mr. Anversen. Do you find a difficulty on the part of our State ex- 
periment stations to retain their scientific help because of the lower 
scale of salaries? 

Dr. Exrrnc. They have their problems. Statistics gathered last 
year showed that experiment stations across the country suffered a 
loss of something over 600 in the staff during the course ‘of the yexr. 
That is not large as applied to the individual institutions. That 
means an average of 10 or 12 staff members per year lost to each 
institution. 
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Some of those, of course, are inevitable. There will always be a 
certain amount of moving. 

Perhaps the most disturbing aspect of that is the fact that those 
institutions at the lower end of the salary scale are suffering consid- 
erable disadvantage because those that pay higher salaries ean at- 
tract the staffs. So we are getting an unusually high turnover in staff 
at those’ institutions which have the lowest average salaries. 

Mr. AnpersEN. I asked you that question, Doctor, because we have 
just had a visit at the Northern Regional Research Laboratory in 
Peoria. 

I believe you remember, Mr. Marshall, we were told there about a 
very good scientist working there and his having been offered con- 
siderably more money if he would go elsewhere, and they were in fear 
of losing that particular man. 

Dr. Shaw, might I ask you this: What difficulties do we in agri- 
culture research departmentwide have in retaining your best men in 
competition with industry today ? 

Dr. SuHaw. Certainly industry salaries are much higher than the 
salaries we can pay for our scientists, and the salaries paid by a 
number of State experiment stations are higher than we can pay, so 
they can attract our people. 

We are losing good people due to the fact that we do not have 
salaries high enough to keep them on the rolls. 

On the other hand, we do have a number of people who have been 
offered two and three times their present salary but have considered 
their serving the whole public in this research effort as important 
enough so that they have continued to work with us even considering 
those higher salary inducements. 

I feel very definitely that in the Federal service for agriculture 
we are at a disadvantage with salaries outside the Government and 
I feel we are at a disadvantage in our scientific work within Govern- 
ment since salares are being paid scientists in other Government 
agencies that are more than we can pay. 


POSITIONS UNDER PUBLIC LAW 313 


That is related to the situation under Public Law 313 where special 
positions. have been granted to the different agencies of the Govern- 
ment. The Department of Agriculture has only five of those positions 
for all of our work. 

Mr. ANnpeRsEN. Do you feel the Department of Agriculture was 
not fairly treated ? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir. I feel we are entitled to much better treat- 
ment so far as Public Law 313 positions are concerned. If we could 
have more of those to give to our outstanding men our situation would 
be improved considerably. We could hold on to and keep these men, 
these best brains working for agriculture. 

Mr. Anversen. After all, if a man is working, regardless of where 
he is working, in your Department or some other department, unless 
he has some higher plane to look toward with the idea of getting into 
that plane, the Government will not get the best possible return from 
that man’s services. 

Dr. Suaw. That is right. We hire a new Ph. D. graduate just out 
of college and without experience at a grade GS-11. If the most he 
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can look forward to is getting up to a grade GS-13 in 30 years, it is 
not much incentive for growth. 


INCREASES IN SALARIES AT STATE EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


Mr. Marsnatt. Dr. Elting, yeu have a further statement? 

Dr. Exrrne. I have a table here showimg the average increase in 
salaries at the experiment stations during the past 2 years; that is, 
salaries being paid during the current year as compared to those in 
effect 2 years earlier. 

This shows that for department heads there has been an increase 
from about $9,100 on the average to $10,600, or a little over a 16-per- 
cent increase. 

For the full professor there is an increase from $8,600 to just over 
$10,000, again a 16-percent increase. 

At the associate professor’s level there is an increase from about 
$7,000 to $8,000, or just under a 15-percent increase. 

At the assistant level there is an increase from $6,000 to $6,700, or 
about a 13-percent increase. 

At the instructor, or beginning level, we have an increase from 
$4,700 to $5,200, or just over 9 percent. 

Those figures, I think show that there is a fairly healthy improve- 
ment. The more disturbing aspect is the wide range in salaries which 
prevail among the States. It is illustrated by the fact that the salaries 
of department heads today range all the way from $7,500 at the low 
end of the scale up to $15,200; a spread of over 100 percent. There 
are similar spreads in the other grades. 

This also relates to the earlier question of turnover. The States 
that are at the lower end of this scale are in a very disadvantageous 
position, and they are suffering too large a turnover in staff, and with 
each turnover there is considerable lost motion. Some of them say 
that they seem to serve as a training ground for the larger institutions 
that can pay better salaries, so there is still much to be done in this area 
of getting satisfactory and adequate salaries. 

I think the record will show that virtually all of the increase which 
this committee granted a year ago has gone to improving the salary 
level of staff members. 

Mr. MarsHatu. You feel you were able to make some improvement? 

Dr. Extine. Yes, and the amount of improvement that could be 
made certainly was enhanced by the fact there was quite a substan- 
tial increase in State contributions last year, also; in fact, a much 
larger increase came from the non-Federal funds last year than came 
through the Federal grants, so combined there was a substantial 
strengthening. 

Examp.es oF Recent Prooress 


Each year, Mr. Chairman, we attempt to present some examples of 
accomplishment. I would call your attention to pages 105 to 110 of 
the notes, and I would be very glad with your consent to have those 
go into the record. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Without objection we will place those in the record 
at this point. 
(The information referred to follows :) 
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Selected examples;of recent progress 5 

1. Disease resistance mechanism in plants studied.—Recent station research 
has shown that plants are-proteetedsagainst diseases by mechanisms simi.ar to 
those found in animals. Plants resistant to a disease produce powerful anti- 
biotics that stop the growth of the disease-causing organism. Those that can- 
not produce the appropriate antibiotic succumb to the disease. The Indiana 
station has isolated several groups of the disease-repelling antibiotics. Present 
research seeks more knowledge about the structure of the antibiotics found, their 
stimulus for production, pathway through the plant system, application to breed- 
ing resistant varieties, and possible use in chemotherapy. Basic research in this 
area is particularly vital to the never ending search for breeding strains of 
economic crops resistant to the ravages of plant diseases. 

2. New field of biochemistry emerges.—The abundance of carbohydrates 
(starches, cellulose, pectins and other sugars) present in nature, their economic 
value, and the essential role they play in living organisms has stimulated at- 
tempts to discover how living cells build up and break down carbohydrates. 
Scientists of the California station, working with annual plants of the balsam 
family, have identified the’ part played’ by certain compounds in the manufacture 
of sugars within higher plants. One of these compounds, known as Uridine 
diphospho glucose contributes to sucrose synthesis inside the plants. As a re- 
sult of this research, scientists may soon have the complete answer to how com- 
pounds such as the zylans, arabans, cellulose and pectins are manufactured in 
nature. This group of scientists was the first to isolate the nucleotide deriva- 
tives of zylose and arabinose in higher plants. Out of this basic research is 
emerging a new field of biochemistry, nucleotide derivatives, in which reside the 
secrets of the biosynthesis of several important biological compounds. This re- 
search will lead to a better understanding of the basic life processes that take 
place in plants and animals and, hence, will contribute greatly to agriculture 
and to the industries that produce and utilize these plant materials. 

3. Basic finding steps up beta-carotene production.—Carotene is now recog- 
nized as an important source of vitamin A in poultry and livestock rations, and 
as a natural coloring agent in shortening, dairy, and other food products. Re- 
search observations made by a West Virginia station mycologist greatly improved 
the chance of commercial beta-carotene production through the proper mating 
of selected strains of micro-organisms in the mold family. Mating different 
strains of the mold. Choanephora cucurbitarum, produced 15 to 20 times more 
beta-carotene than either strain alone. The substance responsible for greater 
carotene production in the mated molds was shown to be secreted by mycelium 
of the opposite sex. This basic finding has been used in utilization research 
of the Department to develop a new technique for production of beta-carotene. 

4. New curing process for binder leaf tobacco developed.—From information 
obtained in a basic study, the Connecticut station developed a process which 
may replace traditional harvesting and curing operations for cigar tohaeco. 
Green tobaceo leaves are chopped into small pieces, dried, and treated with an 
oxidizing agent. The finely-chopped mixture then is fabricated into a paper- 
like sheet for use as a cigar binder. The use of this process does not recuire 
carefully hand-harvested and cured leaves. Therefore, mechanical harvesting 
combined with the chemical curing process developed here offer sizeable savines 
of labor and time to tobacco growers. This development can help stabilize the 
cigar tobacco situation in Connecticut. 

5. Consumers pay premium for meat-tupe pork.—American consumers prefer 
meat-type pork over fat-type pork according to a study by the Indiana station. 
A livestock marketing association, a meat packer, and a chain of supermarkets 
cooperated with the station’s marketing specialists in getting the facts. These 
indicate that when meat-type pork is produced in quantity and identified to 
consumers, they are willing to pay a premium for it. This premium plus the 
oe cut-out value should result in higher returns to producers of meat-type 

Ogs. 

6. Marketing study lowers corn discount rate—An analysis of marketing 
costs and prices made by the Ohio station showed that there are greater dif- 
ferences in corn price spreads between local markets and Chicago than for any 
of the other grains. The Ohio economists also found considerable differences 
between price spreads of cash grains (wheat and soybeans), and feed grains 
(corn and oats). Extension and marketing programs resulting from this 
research have induced at least one large marketing organization to cut corn 
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discount rates considerably this past year. This work was conducted under 
funds available under section 204(b) of the Agricultural Marketing Act. 

7. Industrial gums made from corn starch.—The Minnesota station has estab- 
lished the structural specifications of naturally occurring, industrially important, 
plant gums now imported in large amounts. Gum and resin-like products are 
now being made from corn starch by simple chemical modifications, and it is 
believed that these discoveries will provide a new outlet for surplus crops 
of corn and other starch containing cereal grains. 

8. Range reseeding, a good investment.—A beneficial cost ratio of better than 
3 to 1 way be expected from range reseeding in northeastern Nevada,’ farm 
economists of the University of Nevada have shown in a regional study of 
costs and returns. Establishment costs per acre were $8.03, with sagebrush 
spraying the 7th and 14th year requiring an additional $4, bringing total costs 
to $12.03. With a 20-year life expectancy for a reseeding, the amortized annual 
cost per acre, including interest at 44% percent on capital expenditures, was 
$0.84. The average cost per animal unit month from range reseeding was $2.94 
as compared with returns of $9.60 per animal unit month. ‘These benefits were 
based on yearling steers that gained 2 pounds per day when grazed on the 
reseeded range. 

Y. Smooth leaf strain of cotton developed.—A smooth-leaf strain of cotton 
developed by the Mississippi station brought higher returns per acre than any 
of the 11 best adapted regular varieties grown in a series of tests. Over a 
3-year period lint returns of the smooth-leaf variety averaged $40 more per 
acre than the average of its 11 hairy-leaf competitors. Differences were due 
to the superior quality of lint, since the total yield of seed cotton was higher 
for the other varieties. Incorporation of the smooth-leaf trait in cotton gen- 
erally would benefit both growers and processors. 

10. Pelleting may revolutionize hay handling.—The Wisconsin station is en- 
gaged in research that may revolutionize hay harvesting and handling. Hay 
is being pressed into large pellets which can be put in ordinary conveyors. Re 
quired storage space is one-fifth to one-sixth that necessary for long or chopped 
hay, and one-half to one-third that needed for baled hay. Storage space for 
hay pellets is not only less expensive but is less subject to wind and fire loss. 
Freight cars and trucks can be loaded to maximum weight capacity rather than 
be limited by bulk capacity. Preliminary feeding trials indicate dairy cattle 
do very well when fed on pellets. Sheep also take pellets readily. 

11. Nonresidual herbicide cuts costs——In the past year several stations re- 
ported success with the chemical monuron as a weedicide. It does not build 
up in the soil and poison it. The Delaware station used monuron at recom- 
mended rates on identical asparagus beds for 7 years without residue being 
‘-arried over a single season, The California station at Riverside found monuron 
to be a safe weedicide in citrus orchards without doing damage to the trees. 
Single applications of monuron at the rate of 2 pounds per acre controlled an- 
nual weeds for periods of 3 to 6 months. Spring and fall applications at the 
rate of 2 pounds per acre each year will provide complete control indefinitely. 
Monuron saves growers about $15 per acre per year, which is about half the 
cost of cultural methods. 

12. Discovery may halve cost of baby pig supplement.—Natural enzymes en- 
able baby pigs 5 days to 5 weeks old, to digest milk porteins more efficiently than 
vegetable proteins. Experiments in swine nutrition carried on at the Iowa 
station have shown that pepsin added to the ration of baby pigs will enable 
them to grow faster on the vegetable proteins. The cost of pepsin, however, has 
been too high for profitable farm use. In the past year the station ran trials 
in which microbial enzymes were substituted for pepsin. The pigs receiving 
the microbial enyzmes gained as fast and efficiently as those whose rations were 
supplemenied with pepsin. Although cost of the microbial and fungal enzymes 
-annot be figured until available commercially, the Iowa station estimates that 
enzyme substitution for pepsin may result in halving the costs. 

13. Fly control obtained wtih a systemic method.—Relief from flies that con- 
gregate under laying hen cages appears in sight as a result of research findings 
reported by the Texas station. Common flies breed in droppings under un- 
treated cages, causing not only a nuisance but also marked reductions in egg 
production. The Texas station has found that when 6 pounds of Polybor 3, 
a relatively inexpensive chemical, is mixed with a ton of poultry mash and fed 
to the laying hens, fly populations under the cages are reduced by almost 100 
percent. Good results were also obtained in a later experiment when only 3 
pounds of Polybor 3 were added. Further trials are underway to make sure 
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the method is safe and to determine the exact amount that can be recommended 
to Texas farmers. 

14. Economie value of controlling evaporation.—A larger proportion of water 
is lost in cornfields through evaporation than through transpiration, new re- 
search shows. Experiments at the Illinois station show that as much as 50 
percent of the total water loss in a cornfield is due to soil water evaporation. 
When evaporation from the soil surface was experimentally controlled by means of 
a watertight cover, corn yielded 125 bushels per acre with only the water stored 
in the soil profile at the beginning of the growing season. Total water use dur- 
ing the growing season was reduced by 50 percent. The Nebraska station also 
showed that 10,000 to 15,000 gallons of water are required to produce a bushel 
of corn on dry land, about 5,000 gallons per bushel with efficient irrigation, and 
about 2,500 gallons of water per bushel where means are provided to retard 
evaporation loss. This research points to the importance of subsoil moisture 
and water evaporation from the soil as factors affecting corn production under 
Midwest conditions. 

REGIONAL RESEARCH FUND 


For the conduct of research in which two or more State agricultural experi- 
ment stations are cooperating to solve problems that concern the agriculture 
of more than one State, there is available the ‘‘Regional Research Fund” au- 
thorized by section 3(c)(38) of the Hatch Act, as amended, (formerly section 
9(b) (3) of the Bankhead-Jones Act). This fund will total $5,900,000 in 1959. 
Of the amount appropriated in excess of the 1955 fixed base, not more than 25 
percent is allotted to this fund. Allotments are made to stations on the basis of 
projects recommended by the Committee of Nine established by the act to repre- 
sent the State stations. 

The following are examples of work carried in 1958 under this fund: 

1. Regional dairy marketing research finds immediate use.—Farmers, dairy 
plant operators, and retailers of dairy products are finding immediate use for 
the results of cooperative regional research by 13 North Central States and 
several Department agencies. A milk assembly cost study in Wichita, Kans., 
market was used to realize substantial reductions in hauling charges, with esti- 
mated savings to farmers of about $180,000 per year, and adjustments in route 
organization. Results of a South Dakota milk and cream study were widely used 
by creameries in the area to determine the feasibility of shifting to whole milk 
and in deciding what methods of operations to use. Regional research on ex- 
panding milk consumption in schools played a part in increasing milk consump- 
tion in Illinois schools from 16.6 quarts annually per student in 1954 to 28 quarts 
in 1957. Coordinated studies of the handling of surplus milk in about 100 of 
the leading fluid milk markets in the region also will prove helpful to all 
segments of the dairy industry. 

2. Environment places heavy stress on range livestock.—The effects on live- 
stock of extreme ranges in altitude, temperature, and availability of feed and 
water are being evaluated in a fundamental study conducted cooperatively by 
10 Western States and the Department. The Nevada station found starvation 
to be the principal cause of death in snowbound sheep, and in survival cases 
the supplementation (kind and amount of feed) after extreme deprivation is 
most important for sheep recovery. Changes in the levels of certain blood con- 
stituents afford a simple method for determining nutritional stress. Colorado 
studies show altitude has a marked effect on hemoglobin level, carotene con- 
version (vitamin A), and the differential blood picture of both cattle and sheep. 
Lambs grazing at high altitudes develop stiffness. Arizona researchers found 
Vitamin A deficient cattle more uncomfortable at high temperatures, and blood 
studies show an alteration of blood constituents as a result of thermal stress. 
Studies of white muscle diease (mucular dystrophy) at Oregon and Idaho reveal 
that some factor other than vitamin E is involved. Electrocardiography was 
found to be a useful tool in these studies. Information derived from these funda- 
mental studies of the stresses imposed on animals also will have application in 
public health. 

5. New techniques aid study in soil structure—Cooperative regional effort 
by all of ihe States, Territories, and several Federal agencies is adding new 
knowledge of the forces bonding soil particles and the effects of soil structural 
changes on plant growth. At Cornell, swelling pressures of pure clay systems 
were measured to determine the dual nature of clays, while at New Jersey 
* radioactive cobalt technique was used to show that particle bonding is a dy- 
namic process related to microbial action. A mercury porosimeter was developed 
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at Maryland to measure soil pores and determine how aggregates of soil are 
formed and destroyed. Work at 11 north-central stations resulted in the know- 
ledge that air permeability, microelectrode, and sonic picnometer methods are 
better for relating soil structure with plant growth than the older sieving and 
crushing methods. An alcohol-water stability technique gave good discrimina- 
tion among different structural treatments in Utah and Washington. Through 
the regional approach, the stations are comparing these methods and compiling 
the basic data needed to understand why soils react as they do under physical 
stress and what practices are effective in maintaining optimum soil structure, 

4. Human intake of foods other than protein not adequate.—Dietary and 
biochemical data from 11 Western States were organized for analysis by the 
Colorado station. Studies by nutritionist of the Western States, Hawaii, several 
Department agencies, and State departments of health revealed that intake of 
protein is adequate but consumption of milk, eggs, fresh fruits, and vegetables 
should be increased. Nutrients such as ascorbic acid, iron, calcium and, 
thiamine are low or marginal for an appreciable number of the people studied, 
whether California men and women, Utah and Wyoming schoolchildren, or 
young women in Washington were the subjects. 

Because the pinto bean constitutes the chief source of protein in the diets 
of the people of the Southwest, study of the amino acid composition has created 
an interest to determine if essential acids are present for proper utilization of 
the protein. 

Dr. Extrne. It is difficult to select from the nearly 12,000 projects 
that are active at the States examples of progress w hich do justice 
to the situation. 

We have reproduced a list of some further examples of research. 
I will mention just two or three of them which are particularly impres- 
sive because they are offering promising leads to the solution of some 
problems that have long baffled us. 


WHITE MUSCLE DISEASE OF LAMBS 


I mention one which has been reported from the Oregon Experi- 
ment Station, studying the so-called white muscle disease of lambs, 
a crippling disease which probably is somewhat related to the muscular 
dystrophy disease in other animals and even in humans. 

They have shown there that one of the rare elements, selenium, may 
be a very important nutritive requirement, It is an element present 
in significant quantities, is highly toxic, and yet very minute quanti- 
ties of this element added to the ration have shown it will give a high 
degree of protection against this disease. 

This same finding ‘has been reported by the Cornell Experiment 
Station in New York. 

Findings of this sort might have a very important bearing not 
only in correcting these disorders in livestock but might even “have 
implications in human nutrition. 







PRELIMINARY WORK ON NEW NEMATOCIDE 





A report from the Maryland station shows they have isolated from 
asparagus a chemical substance which has proved to be very effective 
against nematodes. This again might be a lead to the synthesis of a 
new compound which could be highly valuable in controlling this 
serious pest. 

Mr. Horan. Useful against all nematodes? 

Dr. Extrne. It was tested on the stubby root nematode of tomatoes. 
In this particular case it seemed to hold a great deal of promise. I 
think it will take much further testing to see how widely applicable it 
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is, but against this particular organism it gave amazingly good pro- 
tection. 

Mr. Horan. How is it applied? 

Dr. Exrine. When sprayed on the tomato leaves the substance is 
absorbed and carried to the roots where it gives protection against the 
nematode, Also when poured on the soil it seemed to give a fairly 
high degree of protection. 

Mr. Horan. That is very interesting. How about burrowing 
nematodes ? 

Dr. Exrrne. This report came to us recently and it has not been 
tested any more widely than in this particular type. 

Mr. Horan. Why not? 

Dr. Suaw. I believe there have been some tests on burrowing 
nematodes but not with full success. 


PRELIMINARY CONTROL OF CYST-TYPE NEMATODES 


Dr. Errinc. There isa rather exciting report from the Connecticut 
Experiment Station in this same area dealing with the cyst-type ne- 
matodes where they found that by applying a nematocide and a fungi- 
cide in combination they got a result entirely unanticipated. They 
found they were getting much wider kill of these cystoid nematodes 
in these combined treatments. The explanation seems to be that this 
particular fungicide had the property of causing these egg masses or 
clusters to break down, to disassociate, and once that was done then 
the nematodes were killed by the nematocide chemical. 

There again it is quite preliminary but we think it is entirely pos- 
sible that this is a new lead which might have an important bearing on 
attacking the golden nematode, the soybean cyst nematode, and others 
of that type, where up to this time chemicals have been relatively in- 
effective. 

I simply mention those as findings coming out of our more basic 
research which seem to hold promising leads in attacking some of 
these stubborn problems. 

I will be glad to file a copy of this with the committee. 

Mr. Marswautyu. We are pleased to have it for the Committee’s 
records. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


SELECTED EXAMPLES OF RESEARCH ACCOMPLISHMENTS AT THE STATE AGRI- 
CULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS, 1958 


1. CONTRIBUTIONS TO KNOWLEDGE RESULTING IN A BETTER UNDERSTANDING OF PLANT 
AND ANIMAL PROCESSES 


(a) White muscle disease of newborn lambs is definitely associated with a 
lack of selenium in the mother ewe’s ration before lambing, experiments under- 
way at the Oregon Experiment Station showed. Pregnant ewes that received 
small amounts of supplemented selenium had lambs substantially free from white 
muscle disease, while lambs from ewes that had not received the supplement 
developed a high incidence of the disease. 

In the case of another lamb disease, known as muscular dystrophy or stiff- 
lamb disease, the New York (Cornell) station found that 1 part per million 
of selenium added to the ration of ewes would give nearly complete protection 
against muscular dystrophy. Originally, vitamin E deficiency was believed the 
cause of both diseases. But this has been proved wrong in Oregon and Cornell 
research, These studies and similar ones with poultry are beginning to shed 
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new light on the role of the selenium-sulfur group of elements in animal nutyi- 
tion and possibly human nutrition, too. 

(6) A compound in asparagus that makes it resistant to nematodes has been 
discovered by the Maryland Experiment Station. The substance has been identi- 
fied as a glycoside that is toxic to many different species of plant-parasitic 
nematodes. For example, when poured on the soil or sprayed on the leaves of 
tomato plants, it protects them against the stubby-root nematode. When sprayed 
on the tomato leaves, the substance is absorbed and carried to the roots where 
it gives protection against the nematodes. This raises-the possibility of-using the 
compound for systemic control of various nematodes. The discovery also demon- 
strates the mechanism of natural nematode resistance in some plants. 

(c) A flower grower’s problem with Stephanotis, popular in wedding bou- 
quets, led to research at the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station that 
shows promise of finding practical chemical control of cyst-forming nematodes. 
There are nematicides that kill ordinary nematodes; but the cyst-forming type, 
including the golden nematode of the potato, tobacco cyst nematode, and others, 
cling together so that when a few have hatched and are killed by chemical 
treatment, others remain to hatch later. The Stephanotis problem involved both 
nematodes and a root-rotting fungus. Station scientists decided on a combina- 
tion treatment using a nematicide to kill as many nematodes as possible and 
a fungicide to kill the fungus. The combination treatment was far more effec- 
tive in destroying nematodes than the nematicide used alone. In trying to find 
out why, the scientists discove-ed that the fungicide, Nabam, evidently broke 
down chemically in the presence of soil. In doing so, it released a chemical 
that caused the nematode clusters to separate into individual eggs all at one 
time. Just as soon as the eggs hatched, the nematodes were killed by the 
nematicide. 

(d) Its presence on root-rot-infested corn roots had previously thrown sus- 
picion on the nematode, Aphelenchus avenae as the cause of the injury leading 
to corn root rot. The Illinois station reports finding this nematode only on 
roots that had previously been invaded by the Pythium root rot fungus. Closer 
study revealed that the nematode was not parasitic on the corn roots but was 
actually feeding on the root rot fungus. Greenhouse tests showed that, instead 
of being an active parasite, the nematode may be benefiicial to corn by helping 
the plant keep down the root rot infestation. 

(e) Agronomists ‘at the South Dakota Experiment Station are applying 
modern techniques of physiology and biochemistry to the study of an old 
probelm—winter injury in alfalfa. They are determining how metabolic path- 
ways in the plant are affected by freezing. Young alfalfa seedlings are exposed 
to cold-hardening conditions. What happens in the respiratory mechanism when 
the seedlings are frozen is then determined. Subcellular particles containing 
the enzymes responsible for respiratory metabolism have been isolated ayd the 
effects of freezing on these enzymes, as well as-on the associated metabolic 
pathways, are being determined. Research indicates that terminal electron 
transfer enzymes may be directly affected by freezing. This basic research 
should lead to improved winter hardiness in alfalfa and it should lead to an 
understanding of winter damage in other crops. 

(f) Scientists at the North Carolina station report that they have singled 
out a growth inhibiting hormone in dormant peach buds that regulates blossom- 
ing out in spring. The practical significance of this discovery is that, as soon 
as the chemical nature of the hormone is identified, growth inhibiting sprays can 
be made to control initial development of peach buds in spring. Thus it should 
become possible to delay blossoming in commercial orchards until dangers of 
severe and killing late spring frosts are past in most years. 

(g) ‘Lhe possibility of using biological assay methods for determining min- 
ute levels of hormones in the blood of dairy cows is suggested in a report made 
by the Illinois Experiment Station. In January 1959 the station had success- 
fully grown cells for 1 year from bovine udders in tissue culture. Proof that 
the single cells grew, multiplied, and developed cellular relationships permitting 
normal function came in their production of lactose and _ beta-lactoglobulin. 
Previous efforts to produce such functioning cells in test tubes had failed. The 
finding is a major achievement in research on the basic physiology of the udder 
of dair¥ cows. It should lead to considerably more information on the need for 
various hormones and their relationship to milk secretion and growth of cells. 
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2. IMPROVED MARKETING 


(a) During the period 1950-56, the U.S. consumption of cottage cheese 
doubled, a trend that has continued until cottage cheese today leads other 
dairy products in showing steady gain in consumption. This development 
is said to have helped move immense quantities of surplus skim mulk into 
human consumption. The Indiana station reports a newly developed culture, 
which if added to skim milk in the ripening process prior to curding, is said 
to defer for a longer period the formation of the sliminess so often occurring 
in stored cottage cheese. Also, cottage cheese containing the culture is reported 
to have better flavor and quality. ‘this laboratory also reports perfection of a 
new culture for lactic acid development in cottage cheese and cultured butter- 
milk whereby losses from bacteriophage, a virus that attacks bacterial cells, 
can be reduced materially. A certain quantity of lactic acid is necessary for 
the products mentioned; however, the dairy industry has heretotore sunered 
considerable losses due to slow lactic acid development or complete cessation of 
its development. The reason for this was spread of bacteriophage. ‘The dairy 
scientists at the station claim that the new lactic acid culture is resistant to 
spread of the bacteriophage. Indiana dairy manufacturing specialists expect 
these new methods to stimulate even further the current popularity of cottage 
cheese as a food item. 

(b) ‘the Massachusetts Experiment Station is engaged in basic research deal- 
ing with the chemistry involved in the discoloration of pureed fruits and 
vegetables. Findings growing out of this research have contributed materially 
to the development of new methods and processes employed by industry in the 
commercial preparation of canned and glass-packed foods. The research sub- 
stantiates the merits of new high-temperature, short-time preservation methods 
that have brought improved color, flavor, and nutritive value to canned goods. 
It has also led to better methods of color measurement in processed foods and 
provided data on the reaction rates of thermal destruction of heat labile nu- 
trients such as vitamin B; (thiamine) in food. 

(c) Western cattlemen have shown an unusual interest in a regional market- 
ing study measuring marketing losses of cattle in transit to market. The 
Wyoming station says that shrinkage in transit makes up 30 to 40 percent of 
total marketing costs, rivaling transportation charges as a source of expense. 
Station economists estimate that if this shrinkage loss could be cut by one-half, 
Wyoming producers would save well over $250,000 a year.and annual-savings to 
western Cattle producers would amount to an estimated $5,500,000. 

(d) A study of vegetable containers for shipping done by the Texas Experi- 
ment Station points to possible economies if the industry can get together on a 
smaller number of standardized containers for shipping. The large variety of 
containers currently in use to ship the same vegetable makes for unnecessary 
cost and confusion. For example, carrots are being shipped in 24 different types 
of containers, cabbage in 22 different types. Mixed rail car and truckload 
shipments included 17 or more different vegetables in the same load, each in 
a different type container. Four would be adequate for all vegetable ship- 
ments, the findings revealed. 

(e) Answers to the longstanding problem of bone discoloration occurring in 
frozen chicken have been found by the Georgia and Virginia Experiment Sta- 
tions. The Georgia station tested four methods of heating whole or cut-up 
broilers to 190° I. before freezing. Of the four methods tried, the use of dielec- 
tric (microwave) heat was preferred because it could be done quickly and with 
least loss in weight. Virginia scientists used the same kind of heat. When they 
applied it for 2 minutes before freezing, they partially eliminated bone discolora- 
tion. A 4-minute treatment prevented discoloration. Heat applied beyond 
4-minute periods, however, caused some meat coagulation. 

(f) The Indiana station has made a study of various factors in the com- 
mercial processing of poultry that will help keep chicken meat tender. The sta- 
tion found, for example, that a temperature range of 138-140° F. yields optimum 
tenderness when broilers are immersed in scalding water 50 seconds. When 
birds are left in water of this temperature twice as long, tenderness is reduced 
to one-third of the natural texture. Exposing scalded birds to rubber fingered 
pickers beyond the 1 minute required for removal of feathers reduces tenderness. 
Cold-water sprinkling during the 1-minute picking period aids in retaining tender- 
ness. Facts like these growing out of the Indiana study are summarized in a 
set of slaughter and dressing recommendations prepared for processors. 
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(g) A’broiler marketing study reported by the North Carolina station points. 
to possible savings to both farmers and processors by shifting from daytime to 
early morning slaughter. Changing a single-shift processing plant’s starting time 
from 6 a.m. to midnight reduced average preprocessing waiting time by 2 hours, 
The resulting reduction in shrinkage meant a saving of approximately 11 cents 
per 100 pounds of the initial live weight of broiler shipments. General adoption 
of the earlier processing schedules could lower marketing costs of North Caro- 
lina broilers by $300,000, the North Carolina station estimates, Nationally, aver- 
age savings could run into millions of dollars, 


3. NEW CROPS AND NEW AND IMPROVED USES 


(a) Plant breeders at the Indiana and Missouri Experiment Stations (coop. 
ARS) are making progress in developing corn hybrids with high amylose starch 
content. An inbred line with nearly 80 percent amylose starch, whereas ordi- 
nary dent corn has only 25 percent, has been developed at Missouri. A large 
increase in industrial use of corn is anticipated once hybrids that produce this 
starch economically and abundantly are developed. Amylose has many uses in 
the fields of plastics, films and fibers. 

(6) Hand harvesting contributes one-third of the cost of producing tomatoes 
for the canning industry. Plant breeders at the Indiana Experiment Station 
have announced development of a dwarf-vined variety. It combines the high 
quality desired for commercial canning but is free from the indeterminate vine 
growth of standard varieties, previously the main deterrent to development of 
mechanical harvesters. The new dwarf is also better adapted to hand harvest- 
ing thon are any of the standard-vined varieties. 

(c) The Montana Experiment Station has developed several combinations of 
enzymes that will convert barley starch at less than one-half of the cost of con- 
verting corn with use of the conventional 10 percent malt. The experiments were 
undertaken to find practical uses for large surpluses of accumulated barley in 
the State where at the same time livestock feeders faced a shortage of proteim 
concentrates. The principal problem was to find an economical method for 
converting barley carbohydrates to yeast protein. 

(7) A technique to test varieties of barley for their malting qualities with 
only 3% grams of grain or the amount of grain from one head has been devised 
at the North Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station. Testing for quality in 
early generations of breeding material is now possible and will greatly aid the 
efficiency of plant breeders in the development of malting barley varieties. 
High or improved quality in future varieties will help insure or increase the 
potential outlet of this crop. 

(e) Gila, a variety of safflower adanted to the irrigated areas of the South- 
west. was released by the Arizona Experiment Station (coop. ARS). This 
variety is resistant to root rot and has superior agronomic and oil characteris- 
tics. Soffower is a relatively new industrial crop which produces an oil with 
ronvellowing properties for white paint and varnish. Gila is adapted to irri- 
gated areas of the Southwest where replacement crops are needed. 

(f) A hvbrid pearl millet was re'e sed by the Georgia Coastal Plains Experi- 
ment Station for seed incresse in 1958. Insofar as we have been able to deter- 
mine it is the first F-1 hvhrid eross variety to be developed. It produces 
about 50 percent more forage than Common millet. Seed production in the West 
this veer has heen unusu®lly hich which might indicate better seed producing 
ability than either Common or Starr. The development of this method of using 
F-1 hvbrid commercially on the form provides the only opportunity to take 
practical advantage of hvbrid vigor in annual grasses. This development will 
be of value to producers of all forage consuming livestock. This work was done 
in eoonerotion with the Agriculture’ Research Service. 

(7) A principal cause for low yields of coffee in Puerto Rico has been a root 
rot diseace eansed by the fnonens Fuscrinm oxrvsnorum f. coffeae. After vears 
of sereening varieties of coffee plants for resistance to this fungus, the Puerto 
Rico station has announced that the selection, P.R. 249, is strongly resistant. 
Tf it pocicts tho fungus in the enffee groves as successfully as it has experimen- 
tallv, P.R. 240 is exnected to serve as the basis for a high-yielding, resistant 
coffee variety of eonsiderahle ecanomie value to Puerto Rico. 

(h) Seed irradiation to bring ahout desirable mutations in crop varieties has 
become one of the leading examples of the peaceful use of atomic energy. In 
the past year the North Carolina Experiment Station released a Virginia-type 
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bunch peanut derived originally from irradiated seed. The new variety has 
thicker hulls, fewer damaged kernels, fewer growth cracks, and more resistance 
to leafspot than the dominant variety of bunch peanuts grown commercially. It 
also yields higher. Similarly, the Puerto Rico station selected progenies from 
originally irradiated seeds of the pigeon pea. These show promise of extending 
the range of harvesting this legume, at present limited to the early winter months, 
to early, medium, and late harvesting. Pigeon peas are grown only on land too 
high for growing sugarcane, the Commonwealth’s valuable export crop. A con- 
tinuous, year-round supply of fresh pigeon peas would serve as a substitute for 
other legumes in the Puerto Rician diet, $5 million worth of which are now 
imported annually. 

(i) A tetraploid muscadine grape (Vitis rotundifolia Michx.) has been de- 
veloped through the use of irradiation at the Georgia Experiment Station. 
Diploid plants were irradiated with gamma rays at the Oak Ridge Institute of 
Nuclear Research in 1956. Individual grapes from the tetraploid plant are ap- 
proximately twice the size of the fruit from the diploids and vary between 14% 
and 1% inches in diameter. Fruits of this tetraploid ripened about 8 davs earlier 
than those on the diploid plants. Results to date indicate that irradiation of 
some of the large bunch, self-fertile muscadine seedlings could produce tetra- 
ploids with bunch size equal to that of the labrusca grape. 


4. MORE EFFICIENT CROP AND LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION 


(a) Feeding antibiotic levels of 100 grams per ton of feed to runt pigs instead 
of the customary 10 to 15 grams brought striking results at the Indiana station. 
At the end of 42 days the runts on the high-level antibiotic were 20 pounds 
heavier than those getting the usual level. Pigs fed in this manner produced 
gains on 5 percent less feed and reached market weight 3 weeks sooner. 

(b) Experiments in lamb feeding at the Indiana station showed that complete, 
mixed, pelleted rations are the key to prevent “overeating” sickness, thereby 
removing one of the principal hazards in getting and keeping lambs on full 
feed. On the basis of these findings, Indiana lamb feeders now start their 
fattening lambs on full feed the day they are turned into the feed lot. Fatten- 
ing lambs started in this way gain approximately 60 percent more rapidly than 
hand fed fattening lambs. 

(c) Feeding trials conducted with growing beef steers by the Georgia station 
proved coastal Bermula grass pellets equal in feeding quality to alfalfa pellets. 
Both kinds of pellets were about twice as good as Bermuda grass fed in the 
form of hay, as green chopped feed, or when grazed conventionally. With 
good fertilization an acre of Bermula grass that was made into pellets before 
feeding produced more than a ton of beef. 

(d) The manual chore of hog feeding is fast going by the board on Illinois 
farms which can now install an automatic system of hog feeding, developed by 
the agricultural experiment station. Basic feed ingredients, small grains and a 
supplement, stored in bulk containers are delivered to an automatic feed grinder. 
The ground feed is then sent by a high pressure pneumatic conveyor to the hog 
self-feeder through a 1-inch steel pipe. The key to operating the system is 
the electric feed level control switch installed in the self-feeder. As the feed 
level drops, this switch turns on the several components of the system and 
feed is ground and delivered to the self-feeder until it will turn off the feed 
level switch. 

(e) Nearly 50 percent of the commercial cucumber growers’ receipt for their 
crop is normally paid to pickers, a form of seasonal labor that is getting harder 
and harder to find. The Michigan experiment station has developed some ex- 
perimental harvesters that are considered almost satisfactory for general use. 
Six field test models are now being built by industry for practical trial in the 
1959 season. 

(f) Applications of magnesium have boosted pineapple yields as much as 30 
percent in recent experiments reported by the Puerto Rico station. This has 
important economic implications since the pineapple industry could well become 
one of the major sources of agricultural income for Puerto Rico, as it is at 
present in Hawaii. This industry may he able to supply a much needed source 
of high-salary agricultural employment and at the same time supply the demand 
of the eastern continental markets for fresh pineapple fruit. 

(7) The Alaska Experiment Station reports success in holding the line of 
milk prices against inflationary trends in this milk deficient area. Much of 
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this success is attributed to research that helped dairy farmers improve produc- 
tion efficiency under Alaska conditions, Dairy production per cow has doubled 
in a decade. In the same period, improved roughage production and preserva- 
tion have doubled milk yields per feed-base acre. New, adapted grain varie- 
ties, resulting from station research, are responsible for an expanded homegrown 
feed industry. These and other contributions resulting from the station’s agri- 
cultural research have placed Alaska dairy farmers in a better position to com- 
pete with out-of-State shipments of-milkfromrsurplus areas. 


5. REDUCTION OF LOSS FROM INSECTS, DISEASES, AND WEEDS 


(a) Yields of numerous commercial vegetable crops are seriously affected by 
plant diseases carried over by fungi in host debris in the soil. The Nebraska 
Experiment Station has developed an index system whereby growers can pre- 
dict before planting time which acreage on their farm is least likely to inter- 
fere with a good crop. For example, in the case of root rot of canning peas, 
soil samples are taken from different fields in the fall and root rot susceptible 
peas grown in numbered sample pots in greenhouses during the winter. Pot 
numbers correspond with field numbers. By the time the potted peas reach the 
blossom stage they are examined and the amount of root rot infestation recorded 
for each sample. A similar index system has been developed for detecting acre- 
age potential of root rot of beets. 

(b) Experience with large amounts.of stored grain in the past several years 
has shed considerable doubt on the effectiveness of present insect control meth- 
ods such as fumigating and “turning” the grain. The Washington Experiment 
Station found little insect development in grain that had a uniform temperature 
of 45° F. or less and 9 percent moisture. In cooperation with industry, the sta- 
tion constructed grain storage tanks that permitted circulation of “conditioned” 
air throughout the tank. Such aeration not only prevented insect buildup in 
the grain, but actually forced what insects were present out of the tank. Opera- 
tion costs ran as low as one-fifth cent per bushel of grain, considerably cheaper 
than the other types of insect control tested. An advantage is that total weight 
and test weight of the grain did not go down under the aeration system as they 
did under the other method. 

(c) An effective spray program to help commercial strawberry growers in 
southwestern Michigan control stem end rot has been developed by the Michigan 
Experiment Station. The disease has for 10 years been especially devastating 
to the attractive green cap Robinson variety of strawberries and has interfered 
with production of the quality berries that made the Benton Harbor whole- 
sale market famous. Although the weather and natural conditions last summer 
were favorable for development of stem end rot, growers who followed the sta- 
tion’s recommendation reported little infection. The station’s research appar- 
ently solved a problem that threatened farmers in southwestern Michigan with 
loss of a $4 million industry. 

(d@) In 1958, the Missouri Experiment Station obtained almost perfect con- 
trol of the Hessian Fly in field tests with a chemical mixed with fertilizer and 
incorporated ‘in the soilat ‘seeding ‘time, The Hessian Fly is the wheat ecrop’s 
most destructive insect pest in wide areas of the United States. The chemical 
used was Thimet. It acted as systemic insecticide by “growing into the plant” 
tissue of the sprouting wheat. It provided “built-in” protection to the newly 
seeded wheat for a period starting several days before the fly season and ex- 
tending past the danger period by a safe margin. 

(e) Since 1954, the North Carolina Experiment Station has studied the effects 
of land management practices on nematode diseases of tobacco. The highest 
level of nematode infestation occurred on land where tobacco was grown con- 
tinuously. All crop rotation systems were far superior to growing tobacco con- 
tinuously, but nematode control and tobacco returns were outstanding when 
tobacco was followed by fescue sod. Although soil fumigation gave superior 
nematode control, it did not consistently show higher dollar returns when com- 
pared to the better management treatments. 


J 6. SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION 





(a) Nearly a million acres of irrigated land in Colorado have been lost to 
profitable crop: production because the seil has become alkaline or saline. The 
Colorado station has undertaken research at the Grand Junction field station 
out of which a program combining leaching, soil amendments, and proper irriga- 
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tion now promises reclamation for agriculture of nearly two-thirds of the lost 
acreage. 

(b) A pioneer management study which correlated soil characteristics with 
growth in wood volume over a wide range of site conditions was made in 1958 
at the Indiana station. From this study, it is possible to place more precise 
values for purchase or other uses on forest land. It also enables a more precise 
prediction of future volume production on various sites and furnishes a guide 
as to the intensity of forestry practices that should be allocated to various 
lovations, All of- these: steps‘are: essential to good Management’ of timberlands 
to Insure a continuous supply of wood at a reasonable cost to industry. This 
work has opened the way for similar studies that undoubtedly will be made 
in other forest regions in the next 10 years. 


7. ADJUSTMENTS IN AGRICULTURE 


(a) AS agricultural technology advances more and more, rural families 
seek adjustments whereby their young people can prepare themselves for earn- 
ing a satisfactory livelihood in nonrural occupations. Contrary to popular 
belief that country boys have the best chance to climb the ladder of success in 
business and the professional occupations, rural sociologists at the Michigan 
station repore that farm youth generally enters the ranks of the unskilled and 
semiskilled when they enter urban employment. In spite of the increases in 
recent years of educational opportunities for rural youth, education in the rural 
areas still has a long way to go to help the great masses of rural youth get 
training in the competition they face with better-trained urban youth in obtain- 
ing urban employment. 


REVIEW OF WORK AT STATE EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


Dr. Exrrne. Earlier in our discussion, Mr. Chairman, there was 
concern expressed as to whether research programs at different in- 
stitutions were being constantly reappraised to be sure that we are 
putting things of most importance in top priority. 

I would like to discuss briefly a new activity which has been de- 
veloped within the past 2 years in our relation with the State experi- 
ment stations which we feel has an important bearing on this subject. 

You are familiar, I am sure, with the fact that in the administra- 
tion of the grants we carry out an annual review of the program in 
the States. Specialists from the State Experiment Station Division 
actually review with the State project leader the success of his opera- 
tions during the year and counsel with him in any ways in which the 
research could be improved or strengthened, but at best that is fairly 
thin coverage. We cannot bring a high degree of specialization into 
those reviews such as we would like to have. 

Therefore the new device which we have developed is one which 
we term a comprehensive review. 

To date, some 40 experiment station departments have availed 
themselves of this service. It is a service which is carried on jointly 
by staff members in the State Experiment Station Division and spe- 
clalists or consultants who are employed simply on a per diem basis 
to participate in these reviews. 

These are ¢: arried out only at the specific request of an experiment 
station so there is no attempt here to impose any Federal direction 
or domination on the program. 

The States also have some voice in selecting the specialists or con- 
sultants that they would like to have come into their institutions and 
participate in these reviews. 

Our success to date has been most promising. We have many ex- 
pressions of satisfaction because of the good which has been accom- 
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plished from this approach, and while we will always be limited in 
the number of these that we can conduct during any given year we 
propose to continue to try to improve this as a new service in our total 
program of grant fund administration. We believe it has a real place 
in the overall scheme of things. 

Mr. Natcuer. Dr. Elting, again I want to thank you for the fine 
work that you and the members of your staff and Dr. Shaw are doing. 

As you know, the experiment station in my home State and through- 
out my section of the country means a lot to our farm people. 

Certainly this subcommittee is delighted to have had a part in the 
small salary increases which passed down the line in the experiment 
station personnel, and the same applies, of course, to our extension 
workers, both our county agents and home demonstration workers. 

As far as the experiment stations are concerned generally this is 
the first year we have had Alaska in asa State. 

Dr. Exrrne. That is right. 


EFFECT OF STATEHOOD ON RESEARCH IN ALASKA 


Mr. Natcuer. What new problems, if any, were you confronted 
with so far as Alaska is concerned? Were there any so far as the 
experiment station is concerned or any problem in the work gen- 
erally ? 

Dr. Exrrnc. There have been no new problems arising by virtue 
of Alaska’s statehood. I believe in the past 10 years we have de- 
veloped in Alaska a fairly comprehensive and extensive program. We 
have only about 20 specialists on our experiment station staff in 
Alaska. They are able to attack some of the major problems. There 
have been very significant increases and improvements in the farming 
operation there by virtue of the findings from that station. This is 

articularly true in the area of feed crop production and improvement 
in the productive capacity of livestock, particularly dairy cattle. The 
actual number of farmers in Alaska has not increased significantly, 
and I think their growth will be slow because there is virtually no 
export market. They are producing essentially for home consumption 
and generally their total production will increase only as the popula- 
tion increases and creates a demand. 

We do think, however, we are creating through research in Alaska 
the potential for greatly expanded agriculture as the population 
would justify it, and we feel we are accumulating facts there which 
will permit agriculture to develop on a sound basis. 

I believe I mentioned earlier that Alaska has participated in the 
grant fund program as a Territory, and there is no change in that 
status by virtue of statehood. 

Mr. Natcuer. Dr. Elting, where is the experiment station located 
in Alaska ? 

Dr. Exrmc. The headquarters is located in the Matanuska Valley 
at the town of Palmer. 

We maintain a second unit at the headquarters of the university 
which is at College, Alaska, outside of Fairbanks. 
ane larger portion of the staff is at Palmer and the Matanusk: 
Valley today is by far the largest agricultural producing area in 
Alaska, although we believe the potential in the Tanana Valley near 
Fairbanks and in certain other areas is very good. 
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ALLOCATION OF FEDERAL GRANT FUNDS TO STATES 


Mr. Natcuer. Dr. Elting, could you tell me something about the 
percentage of the population in the cities and in the rural sections that 
have to deal with fixing the amounts for the States as provided for 
under the original Hatch Act insofar as Alaska is concerned. 

You might want to supply that for the record. 

Dr. Exrine. I will have to do that. 

I can only say that Alaska is essentially in the same position as the 
State of Nevada. There are three or four States—Nevada, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont and Alaska—all quite close together 
there in terms of the benefits derived based on their rural and farm 
population. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


DISTRIBUTION OF FEDERAL GRANT FUNDS 


Payments to States for agricultural research are governed by the terms of the 
Hatch Act as amended, approved August 11, 1955. Under the formula contained 
in this act each State (including Hawaii and Puerto Rico) receives the amount 
to which it was entitled in the 1955 Appropriation Act plus such additional 
amounts as the Congress might appropriate. The amount to which any State 
was entitled in the Appropriation Act for fiscal year 1955 was the sum of the 
amounts authorized by prior acts which were consolidated in the Hatch Act 
as amended of August 11, 1955. 

These prior acts were as follows: 

Hatch Act of 1887 which provided $15,000 per year for each State. 

Adams Act of 1906 which provided $15,000-per year for each State. 

Purnell Act of 1925 which provided $60,000 per year for each State. 

Section 5 of the Bankhead-Jones Act of 1935 under which funds were dis- 
tributed primarily on the basis of relative rural population. 

Section 9 of the Bankhead-Jones Act as amended in 1946. Funds authorized 
by this legislation were distributed by formula which has been continued in the 
Hatch Act as amended and is outlined below. 

Under the Hatch Act as amended, any funds in addition to the amounts made 
available by the Appropriation Act for 1955 are distributed by the formula 
originally contained in section 9 of the Bankhead-Jones Act as amended. This 
formula does not take into consideration urban population as a factor for distri- 
bution of funds. It establishes the following basis for distribution: 

Twenty percent equally divided among the 49 States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

Twenty-six percent divided on the basis of the relative farm population of 
each State to the total farm population of all the States, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico. 

Twenty-six percent divided on the basis of the relative rural population of 
_— State to the total rural population of all of the States, Hawaii, and Puerto 

ico. 

Twenty-five percent to be set up as a regional research fund for distribution 
on the basis of broad regional projects rather than by State. 

Three percent for administration by the Department of Agriculture. 

In determining distribution by farm and rural population the Department is 
required to use the latest decennial census figures. Thus, distribution at present 
is based upon census figures for 1950. 

The 1950 census figures show that Alaska had a rural population of 94,381 
out of a total rural population in all the States, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico of 55,794,871. The respective figures for farm population are 1,712 and 
24,513,195, Thus, it is evident that Alaska receives a relatively small share of 
the total funds distributed on the basis of farm or rural population. 

In the base year of 1955 Alaska received $145,101.05 from the total appropria- 
tion for payments to States for agricultural research of $18,953,708. This 
amounted to 0.77 percent. In fiscal year 1959 Alaska will receive $198,093 from 
the total appropriation of $31,053,708 which represents its share of the 72 per- 
cent of these funds distributed by formula. This amounts to 0.64 percent of 
the total. In addition, during 1959 Alaska will receive $6,000 from the regional 
research fund. 
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Mr. Horan. Will you yield? 
Mr. Narcurr. I yield. 


RESEARCH APPLICABLE TO SUBARCTIC AREAS 


Mr. Horan. You are familiar with the little fracas we had between 
the University of Alaska and this subcommittee a one time. At that 
time we thought that Alaska was using the experiment station as a 
supply farm for the university and we had a little difficulty about 
it. We finally set upon the present program, and I thought perhaps 
this would fill out the questions you are asking, Mr. Natcher, but at 
that time we were led to believe that Alaska was far behind Canada, 
Sweden, and other subarctic areas that were comparable in climate and 
population in the work being done on their experiment stations. 

Along the line that my colleage, Mr. Natcher, is questioning you, 
I wonder if you could supply us with any information as to progress 
that has been made, comparably, in the new direction the experiment 
station has taken ? 

Dr. Etrine. I think that I can state definitely that we have gone 
a long way toward closing that gap in the past 10 years We are 
collabor ating quite closely. with certain of the Canadian stations in 
the far north area and also by virtue of grants from one of the large 
foundations, we have been able to send two of our specialists to the 
Scandanavian countries during the past 10 years to try to become 
better acquainted with some of the practices and research that are 
underway there that would be adaptable to Alaska problems. I think 
we have come quite a considerable distance in closing that gap. We 
have released a number of new cereal varieties that are finding an 
important place such as a new oat variety and a new barley variety. 
A year ago last September in Alaska, I saw them harvesting 75 and 
80 bushel crops of barley there. At that time I witnessed the opening 
of the first grain elevator in Alaska where they were creating a good 

cash market for grain and providing the basis for a local feed industry 
ue h had not existed up to that time. 

Alaska now is much more nearly self-sufficient in the production 
of concentrate feeds for livestock than they have ever been before. 
We have done a good deal in the forage crop area and the production 
of better pastures and silage crops. I think that all of those are part 
of this closing of the gap that I mentioned. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. Will you yield for a short question ? 

Mr. NarcHer. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


COST OF LIVING IN ALASKA 


Mr. Horan. Have there been any apparent effects in the economics 
of Alaska felt as far as the cost of living is concerned ? 

Dr. Exrine. I do not know that I can answer that question, Mr. 
Horan. The cost of living in Alaska is estimated as 35 to 50 percent 
higher than on the mainland. The importation of food from the States 
presents severe competition, particularly in the field of military pro- 
curement. We have had difficulty working out relations with the 
military which offer a potentially large outlet for Alaska’s food 
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products, because of certain policies in the military which seem not to 
yrovide a differential for transportation costs from the mainland. 
tt has made for a situation which has placed our Alaska producers in a 
difficult position. We wish it were possible to capitalize more fully 
on that market offered by the military. 


SUGAR RESEARCH IN HAWAII 


On one point of inquiry, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Horan on Wednesday 
asked me to be prepared to discuss briefly the relationship of the 
Hawaii Experiment Station to sugar planting. 


I have prepared a brief statement which I can present for the record 
and I will be glad to discuss here. 

Mr. Marsuauu. We will be pleased to have it printed in the record 
at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


RESEARCH IN HAWAII 


For many years sugarcane and pineapple have been the major cash crops 
grown in Hawaii. Recent figures indicate that 221,000 acres are devoted to 
sugareane production, 71,000 to pineapple, 14,700 acres to diversified crops, and 
over 1.5 million acres are in grazing land. . Only 7.5 percent of the agricultural 
land is in cultivated crops, with about 5 percent of this in sugarcane and pine- 
apple plantations, operated mostly by large companies. The production of 
sugar and pineapple amounts to about $250 million annually, while other sources 
of agricuitural income total more than $50 million annually. 

Research relating to production and processing problems of sugar and pine- 
apple is conducted largely by privately financed research organizations. The 
experiment station of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters Association, composed of 27 
different companies, was started in 1895, being the first organized research work 
in the islands. The Pineapple Research Institute, supported by eight pineapple 
companies, is devoted entirely to problems of the pineapple industry. 

Agricultural research supported by public funds had its beginning in Ha- 
waii with the establishment of the Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Station in 
1901 as a Federal station; operated by the U.S. Department of Agriculture in 
cooperation with the University of Hawaii. 

Legislation enacted by the Federal Congress in 1928 extended to the Territory 
the benefits of the Hatch Experiment Station Act of 1887, also the Smith-Lever 
Act of 1914 for cooperative agricultural extension work, and other legislation 
supplementary to each of these acts. Beginning with fiscal year 1930 and 
continuously since that date agricultural research and extension work of the 
Unive:sity of Hawaii has been supported in part, with annual allotments of 
Federal-grant funds, on the same basis as other States and Territories of the 
United States. Direct Federal funds for research in Hawaii were terminated 
at the close of fiscal year 1938 and federally owned facilities were then trans- 
ferred to the University of Hawaii. 

The Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Station is the center for all agricultural 
research conducted in the Territory of Hawaii, exclusive of the privately financed 
research on sugarcane and pineapple previously mentioned. 

The wide range in climate and elevation in the Hawaiian Islands makes for a 
highly diverse type of agriculture. Thus, the research program of the experiment 
station, of necessity, must give attention to a diversity of practical production 
problems while at the same time developing some fundamental information on 
the moreimportant problems. Imports to Hawaii are considerably in excess of 
exports. The station is attempting to alleviate this situation through production 
and marketing research on commodities which offer greatest potential for the 
export market, and means for improving production of other commodities for 
local consumption so as to reduce the need for imports. Macadamia nuts, fresh 
papaya, cut flowers, and frozen guava and passion fruit juices are some of the 
agricultural products which are receiving attention in the research program. 

New plant materials are constantly being introduced from many other coun- 
tries, and are carefully evaluated to determine their adaptability and economic 
potential in Hawaii. 
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In cooperation with the Hawaiian Sugar Planters Experiment Station and the 
Pineapple Research Institute, much work has been done on the evaluation of 
sugarcane and pineapple byproducts for use as livestock and poultry feeds, 
The present director of the Hawaii station did much of the pioneer research 
on the use of cane molasses in poultry feeds. Information gained from this 
research is also finding application in the development of beef cattle fattening 
operations. About half of the beef consumed in the islands is imported from 
the States, which until recently included all of the graded beef which is used 
in hotels and other public eating places. 

Fundamental research on the physiology of sugarcane made possible the 
development of the crop log now being used by most of the sugarcane planta- 
tions. In practice, this crop log makes it possible for the proper timing of 
irrigation and fertilizer applications. In recent years the marginal plantations 
have begun to seek more profitable crops. As this transition progresses, the 
results of experiment station research will find increased uses in the agricultural 
development of the islands. 

Mr. Marsa. Dr. Grey, do you have anything you wish to state 
to the committee ? 

Dr. Grey. Just a statement of appreciation for the opportunity to 
see these operations. 

Mr. Horan. There is one question that might be useful at this time. 

I forget the name of the poultry disease, but at one time a group 
of eastern seaboard experiment stations cooperated in and farmed-out 
portions of a project to each experiment station in search of a solu- 
tion to that pressing problem. It had rather remarkable results. 

Are you stressing the matter of cooperation, complete coordination, 
between experiment stations of the various States? 


AIR-SAO DISEASE OF POULTRY 


Dr. Exrtne. Yes, sir. We constantly stress that. Here, again, our 
regional research program comes into play very strongly. I think the 
disease you referred to was the air-sac disease of poultry. We have 
at least two regional projects that deal with this broad complex of 
respiratory diseases in poultry of which this air-sac disease was one 
specialized phase. I think we did make very good and rapid progress 
in coping with that problem by virtue of ‘the cooperation that was 
developed when this disease became acute. I think that cooperation 
on that problem has now assumed a more normal pattern of regional 
planning and operation but there are still many unsolved pr oblems in 
this whole respiratory disease complex. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Dr. Elting and Dr. Grey, we appreciate very much 
your coming before this committee. We always look forward to 
your discussion and certainly any of us who have been interested i in 
agriculture cannot help but ‘be interested in the work of our experi- 
ment stations. 

I think that you will find the members of the committee, and also 
the Members of Congress, keep pretty close touch with their experi- 
ment stations as a rule, particularly if they are from rural areas, 
because they appreciate the value of the associations they have and 
appreciate the value of the work that the stations are doing in helping 
to better our country. 

Dr. Extine. I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I know the experiment stations greatly appreciate this support and 
interest on the part of Congress. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairm: in, at this point I would like to reiterate 
what Mr. Natcher said as to the work of these gentlemen and to the 
general w ork of research in the Department of Agriculture. 
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Monpay, Marcu 2, 1959. 


DisEeases oF ANIMALS AND POULTRY 


Program and financing 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 19€0 estimate 





Program by activities: Eradication activities (advanced from 
Commodity Credit Corporation) (total obligations) -.--.--- $1, 258, 044 BD GIT ORD ho sscinsincesacad 
Financing: 
Advances copay to Commodity Credit Corporation)..| —1, 243,408 | —1, 047,375 |..---.-------- 














Unobligated balance no longer available. ........--------- FR OE Wes diss conse’ cece shiabae nba dina 
Reappropriation (new obligational authority) _..--.--.-- 44, 261 CG asess5cse-sacce 
Object classification 

1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 

Total number of permanent positions................--.---.-- 151 Do ilvadkiwsssannees 

Average number of all employees---..-...-..-.-....-------.--. 136 WE levdneccacadetes 

Number of employees at end of year.........-...-...--.--.-.- 105 Me Liccuncisectimamaal 

Average GS grade and salary. .......-..-.ccccccdcccuccencesee] 78 $5,900) 7.4 GO O0P 1i...c52.cc.c 

01 Personal services: 

Permnannnt pUOMiee 66055 262 o tists h ee | $636, 929 SI I ilass cscctnncsen 

Other nereunial GUE VION. 5xnco nn ok nt cccccdckccccnecs! 3, 657 MI Biocenter 

"DURGA DOTRORAE GEE Viera tinccccunescpevmecedenine | 640, 586 CE iiccccammbies 

ee ekicco cn ecssCenucensene shtinadondueeemegemewnd 126, 830 PE Ecncurnmaninne 

GE Ts AE CB onc a ein ius Cratentdcccasunsceens 2, 728 Nha kta caus ones - 

Oe CI CI iis isis cnn nd sce deecedbncwscoces 5, 316 OOD Vocwcccddacdace 
Sy Ss I I on wena cencddnionsepaenees 600 


OS Printitig G00) TODTOCECIIN . on nn occ cnccccncscncswccce 
07 Other contractual servites..-...........2...<<0--cees 

Services performed by other agencies 
0& Supplies and materials...................-- 





OD Baers sock ccc te sek.e. on ecenennnnsoce 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions...............-.---.. 

16. “Ta GE i ookn kok < db entccicicccticesonncta 
LEE SUE cons hc ohek tide neciacinnsaoeneoanees 





Mr. MarsHAuu. Related to our discussion of the “Plant and animal 
disease and pest control” activities is the work which has been con- 
ducted under the appropriation, “Diseases of animals and poultry.” 
At this point we will insert in the record pages 111 through 113. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


Diseases of animals and poultry 
Appropriation Act, 1959, and base for 1960 (transfer from CCC 


IG ceetetne Sore 08 ee) oe ee ee eee * $1, 000, 000 
Budget estimate, 1960___-__- cde ae I Ne cnistnaiabnaeden: aaaaaaraee mae 


Decrease (in transfers, due to proposed funding by direct 
Sonia Gion’ it! 1000) oe oan op neecterewasacennbenene —1, 000, 000 


‘This amount is before pay-act costs authorized by Public Law 85-462, approved June 20, 
1958. Such pay-act costs for 1959 are estimated at $77,000. 
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Project statement 




















Project | 1958 1959 (estimated)} 19€( .esti- 
m: ted) 
ae ee ————_—_—__—_———_| eee 
Eradication of vesicular exanthema of swime. .__-_----- ; $1, 258, 044 (ly § $1, 077, 0 000 | $e oa oe 
Total available or estimate _._---__-- —— 1,2 58, 044 Pe % 077, 000 | . 
peat paid —_—_ | __- ——_—_ 
Unobligated balance carried forward s a +29, 625 | 
Transfers from Commodity Credit Corporation | —1, 243, 408 
Reappropriation of prior year balances | —44, 261 | 
Proposed increase of authorization due to pay increases... ..|..-----.-- 
Aurqnrinttins or GOINEEe =) oe. ok < ek cect ccececwelacccucusnvesss 





DECREASE IN AUTHORIZED TRANSFER 


(1) Decrease of $1,077,000 due to deletion of the limitation on transfers from 
other funds for eradication of vesicular exanthema of swine.—lIn fiscal year 
1960 it is proposed to finance the activities connected with the eradication of 
vesicular exanthema of swine by a direct appropriation to “Salaries and ex- 
penses, Agricultural Research Service, plant and animal disease and pest con- 
trol.” (An amount of $600,000 has been included in that appropriation estimate 
for this purpose, which represents a decrease of $477,000 below the obligations 
estimated for 1959. ) 


CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include a proposed change in the language of this item as 
follows (deleted matter enclosed in brackets) : 

“Eradication activities: For expenses necessary in the arrest and eradica- 
tion of foot-and-mouth disease, * * * the Secretary may transfer from other 
appropriations or funds available to the bureaus, corporations, or agencies of 
the Department such sums as he may deem necessary, [but not to exceed 
$1,000,000 for eradication of vesicular exanthema of swine,] to be available 
only in an emergency which threatens the livestock or poultry industry of the 
country, * * *” 

This change in language proposes to delete the provision relating to the 
transfer of funds to finance eradication of vesicular exanthema of swine. In 
view of the progress which has been made in eradication of this disease, the 
1960 budget estimate proposes a direct appropriation for this program under 

Salaries and expenses, Agricultural Research Service, plant and animal disease 
and pest control.” Therefore, it will not be necessary to finance the vesicular 
exanthema program from the item “Disease of animals and poultry” in 1960. 
The remaining language under this appropriation continues to be needed to 
finance any emergencies which may arise due to the existence of diseases which 
the Secretary may determine threaten the livestock or poultry industry. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Hradication of vesicular exranthema of swine.—The results attained under this 
program are discussed in the status of program for “Salaries and expenses, 
Agric ultural Research Service, animal disease and pest control,” under the item, 

“Diagnosis, control, and eradication of special diseases.” 

Foot-and-mouth disease eradication.—There have been no known eases of 
foot-and-mouth disease in Mexico since it was declared free of the disease on 
December 31, 1954. The operations of the Mexican-U.S. Commission for the 
Prevention of Foot-and-Mouth Disease have been greatly reduced and are 
limited chiefly to field and laboratory investigations of suspected cases of 
foot-and-mouth disease. 
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The following table shows the status of funds available to the Mexican-U.S. 
Commission as of September 30, 1958: 


Statement of Mezxican-United States Commission for the prevention of foot-and- 


mouth disease as of Sept. 30, 1958} 


{In pesos] 
Payments to the Commission: 
EY CUD AUD LOGON sc 5 Saleen Sa bam ceconal ss 2 34, 995, 964 
De MOtOn. okectus sonar n’ Seca ee . 32,740, 920 





37, 736, 884 
Income from sale of expendable property to be credited to United 


States and Mexican Section accounts.__.___-........-_--_---- 86, 027 
CRN tees ah cae ite kw os ee Sorat tas co eawe nice Shy Cee ee 
Less expenses of Commission: 
Cumulative through June 30, 1958____.___.___- 37, 164, 666 
From July 1 te,Sept. 30, 1968.......-........- 56, 029 
—_———_ 87, 220, 695 
Balance available as of Sept. 30, 1958__......----.---- 602, 216 


The balance as of Sept. 30, 1958, consists of: 

Cash (less Mexican withholding tax and employees’ bond de- 
posits, and income ana expenses on sale of liquidation 
property) __--- 285, 993 
Cash account of U.S. Section of Joint Commission, procee ds of 
sale of canning, and rendering plant. 750,000, pesos, and .in- 
come from sale of surplus property 654,164 pesos, available 
for future payments by the United States to the Joint Com- 


mission a ihe dia hes Wak aha * 100, 864 
feceivables ee 1,010 
Equipment as 214, 349 

Oth < a i : Jyh S12 ibs 602, 216 


Because of variations in the rate of exchange this statement is made in pesos. 

? Includes 175,443 pesos contributed from proceeds of sales of equipment owned by the Eradication Com 
mission; excludes expendable property carried on the Commission’s books at a value of 132,104 pesos. 

§ Includes 20,458 pesos contributed from proceeds of sales of equipment owned by the Eradication Com- 
mission. ‘This has also been reduced by 44,886 pesos income from sale of surplus property of the Prevention 
Commission returned to the Mexican Government. 

‘ Represents 1,303,300 pesos reduction due to application of funds by the U.S. Section to Commission 
expenses 


Mr. Marswauu. Dr. Clarkson, I note that no funds are requested 
under this appropriation for fiscal year 1960, and that. it is proposed 
to ‘delete the limitation carried in the 1959 Appropriation Act which 
provided that not to exceed $1 million could be used for eradication 
of vesicular exanthema of swine. We would like to hear a brief 
discussion of these proposed changes. 

Dr. CLarkson. In fiscal year 1960, as has already been discussed, 
is proposed to finance the activities connected with the eradic ation 
of vesicular exanthema of swine by a direct appropriation of $600,000 
to “Salaries and expenses, Agric ultural Research Service, plant and 
animal disease and pest control.” In view of the excellent progress 
in the eradication of this disease, it may be possible soon to declare 
the emergency terminated. However, there will still be need for in- 
spections “and regulatory activities to avoid a recurrence of an out- 
break; also such activities are valuable in the detection and preven- 
tion of other livestock diseases. 
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For this reason, it is proposed to delete the limitation of $1 million 
for vesicular exanthema from the language for this item for 1960, 
While no appropriation is requested under “Diseases of animals and 
poultry” for 1960, it is necessary to continue the authority provided 
in the language for that appropriation item so that we would be able 
to act promptly in the event there was an outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
or some other livestock disease which threatened the livestock or 
poultry industry of the country. The appropriation language gives 
authority in such event whereby the Secretary may transfer from 
other appropriations or funds available to the bureaus, corporations, 
or agencies of the Department such sums as he may deem necessary 
to arrest and eradicate any such disease outbreak. Continuation of 
this authority is necessary for the protection of the livestock industr 
of the country. It enables the Secretary to act promptly in ion 
emergencies and this is vital to the success of a program to eradicate 
such a disease outbreak. It can be controlled much more effectively 
and with less expense when prompt action is possible. 

Unless you have further questions, Mr. Chairman, I believe that 
explains the changes which are proposed. 

Mr. Marsuatu. We thank you, Dr. Clarkson. We always find 
your testimony before this committee most interesting. 

Mr. AnpersEN. I want to agree with you, Mr. Chairman. 

I think the members of this subcommittee consider this part of 
the testimony about as interesting as anything we have had from the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Horan. I would like to say, Dr. Clarkson, that you made a 
very fine presentation. 

Dr. Crarxson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Anversen. We are fortunate to have the people we do have 
in the Department of Agriculture. 

Thank you, Dr. Clarkson. 
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Monpay, Marcu 2, 1959, 


EXTENSION SERVICE 
WITNESSES 


ERVIN L. PETERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
Cc. M. FERGUSON, ADMINISTRATOR, EXTENSION SERVICE 

Pp. V. KEPNER, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, EXTENSION SERVICE 
L. M. SCHRUBEN, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, EXTENSION SERV- 


ICE 


CHARLES L. GRANT, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
CoopeRATIVE Extension Work, PayMeEnts 


Program and financing 


1958 actual 


Program by activities: 
1. Payments to States, Hawaii, 
a) Payments for cooperative agricultural exten- | 

sion work under Smith-Lever Act 
(6) Payments and contracts under the Agricultural 


and Puerto Rico: 


$48, 694, 686 


Marketing Act 1, 447, 776 | 
2. Retirement costs for extension agents. 5, O82, 101 
3. Penalty mail 2, 164, 000 
4 


Federal Extension Service 2, 157, 323 


SS6 


Total obligations 59, 545, 
Financing: Unobligated ba ilance no longer available 689, 654 | 
New obligational authority ........--.-.------.------.-| 60, 235, 540 
New obligational authority: 
Appropriation $60, 235, 540 


Proposed suppleme ntal due to pay increases j ied 


sida ‘Snasihegnen 


i 
1958 actual 


245 


Total number of permanent positions. --....---....-------- ewes} 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions..-....-..--- apieetiel 3 
Average number of all emplovees- --.-.------ haakeicn ae -| 229 
Number of employees at end of year. ...-.---...------------ 242 
Average GS erade end SGIGY |... 2secccccsccansn-senccovesdans 18.6 $6,559 
01 Personal services: | 
Permanent positions... ..........cccsccccccccccccccece $1, 573, 808 
Positions other than permanent aeneee a 9, 213 | 
Other personal services - ..---------- ouitl —— 15, 312 | 
Total personal services..-.-.--------- énseneswane 1, 598, 333 
02 Travel... Kernen ee 230, 107 
03 Tri insportation of ‘things. ppneeuabeeseiws jiees nen cio 19, 442 | 
04 Communication services--.-.----------- eeeeene al 26, 994 
Penalty mail for cooperative extension agents and 
State extension directors. -.........---.-..-- 2, 164, 000 
05 Rents and utility services......---.--- nits ich omaapual S48 
06 Printing and reproduction. --....-.---------.-------- aes 75, 068 
07 Other contractual services. _.....-.--- “oe dau 258, 388 
Services performed by other age Baie vasnticicena 35, 937 
08 Supplies and materials........................--- : 18, 876 
CO GNI necncnnennessceen atriddancadaneee ootne 41, 862 | 
ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions eee 5, 179, 831 
Payments to States, Hawaii, and Pue rto Rico. a 49, 894, 516 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities-..-..----------.------- | 975 
15 Taxes and assessments--..-.-------- emaekaenei | 709 
shell GINIRININ oo ssi dns ce nace cenesiunicnsse~seeices -| 59, 545, 886 


33913—59—pt. 2——-33 


| 1959 estimate 
| | 


1959 estimate | 


63, 321, 650 | 


63, 321, 650 | 


AND EXPENSES 


1960 estimate 


$52, 220, 000 $52, 220, 000 


1, 495, 000 
5, 479, 375 
1, 868, 480 
2, 258, 795 


1. 495, 000 
5, 674, 375 
2, 491, 307 
2, 258, 795 


64, 139, 477 


64, 139, 477 


$63, 159, 395 


162, 255 


$64, 139, 477 


1960 estimate 

248 242 
l | l 
239 | 237 
240 240 


8.6 


Ss, 211 | 8. a6 $7, 


294 


"on 2293 | 
$1, 729, 331 $1, 722, 733 


782 | 782 

12, 787 | 19, 385 

1, 742, 900 | 1, 742, 900 
218, 100 | 218, 100 
26, 900 | 26, 900 

26, 600 | 26, 600 

1, 868, 480 | 2, 491, 307 
1, 700 1, 700 

65, 000 | 65, 000 
222, 935 111, 435 
27, 500 | 27, 500 

13, 600 | 13, 600 

11, 000 | 11. 000 

5, 591, 935 | 5, 786, 935 
53, 503, 500 53, 615, 000 
600 600 

900 900 

63, 321, 6: 50 | 64, 139, 477 
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Mr. MarsHauy. We are pleased to have before us this afternoon our 
friends from the Extension Service of the Department of Agriculture. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE EsTIMATE 


We will insert at this point in the record pages 122, 123 and tables 
1,2, 3, and 4, 
(The material requested follows :) 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


PURPOSE STATEMENT 


YXooperative agricultural extension work was established by the act of May 8, 
1914, as amended by the act of June 26, 1953, (7 U.S.C. 341-348), and the act of 
August 11, 1955, (7 U.S.C. 347a). The legislation authorizes the Department of 
Agriculture to give, through the land-grant colleges, instruction and practical 
demonstrations in agriculture and home economics and related subjects and to 
encourage the application of such information by means of demonstrations, pub- 
lications, and otherwise to persons not attending or resident in the colleges. Ex- 
tension educational work is also authorized under the Agricultural Marketing 
Act of 1946 (7 U.S.C. 1621-1627). 

Cooperative agricultural extension work is carried on by incorporating re- 
search results, technological advancements, and situation and program facts of 
the Department of Agriculture and the agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations into a national educational program. 

State and county extension work is financed from Federal, State, county and 
local sources. These funds are used within the States for the employment of 
county agents, home demonstration agents, 4-H Club agents, State specialists and 
others who conduct the joint educational programs adapted to local problems 
and conditions. 

The Federal Extension Service, as a partner in the cooperative extension 
effort, is responsible for administering Federal laws authorizing extension work 
and for coordinating the work among the States through cooperation with com- 
mittees of State directors and other means. The administrator of this Service 
is also responsible for the coordination of all of the educational work of the 
Department. 

On November 30, 1958, there were approximately 15,000 extension field agents 
and 246 Federal employees, 237 of whom were headquartered in Washington. 





Estimated Budget 
available, estimates, 
1959 1960 
Appropriated funds: 
Payments to States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico____......_.._-...-_____-__- $53, 715, 000 $53, 715, 000 
Retirement costs for extension agents___...........-- i ak ee Se 5, 479, 375 5, 674, 375 
Penalty miil___-_- ial idiadien GeiciesTaippiiadee inh ampaess hiniiidecieikanaaeeanedtind 2, 491, 307 2, 491, 307 
Se env ue bucdualdcscekwoewmanems san 2, 258, 795 2, 258, 795 
eee ee ee Re a 63, 944, 477 | 64, 139, 477 
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Cooperative extension work, payments and expenses 





Payments | Retirement 
to: States, costs for Penalty Federal 








Hawaii, Extension mail Extension Total 
and Puerto| agents Service 
Rico 
sii accel cee egg atnietttals aoneenapeennaen satnabesaabelheasaiabec a aeeniaaclasiaanihie 
Appropriation Act, 1959.. -.......------.- $53, 715, 000 | $5,479,375 | $1,868,480 | $2,096, 540 | $63, 159, 395 
Proposed supplemental, 1959, for pay act 

OEE aos ake kadai aR ahaa ante hee aaeAeel nibh ants cbsnheews mata iae | 162, 255 162, 255 

Proposed .supplemental, 1959, for postal | 
RECON. «na «55.2 cacaaals Read lose eeetieneeasenclaelhamhaeae icoul SEED Esasdéeududsae 622, 827 
OR CU TNOO 655 cnrccundbiebadusenen 53, 715, 000 5, 479, 375 2, 491, 307 2, 258, 795 63, 944, 477 
Budget estimate, 1960.... ...........--.--| 53,715,000 | 5,674,375 2,491,307 | 2,258,795 | 64, 139, 477 
Increase......--------- aaa aa eeear een ares eo |... |--n---o-e0-- | +195, 000 

| 








1 This appropriation provides for payment to the Post Office Department for the cost of penalty mailings 
of Extension agents and State extension directors. The cost of such mailings was increased by approxi- 
mately one-third, effective in the fiscal year 1959, by the general increase in postal rates provided by Public 
Law 85-426. To provide for the necessary increase in the 1959 appropriation, the 1960 budget reflects an 
anticipated supplemental appropriation of $622,827. A full justification of the increased requirements will 
be provided at the time the supplemental estimate is submitted. For comparability with the 1960 estimate 
the additional amount needed in 1959 has been included here in the base for 1960. 


INCREASE, 1960 


Retirement costs for Retension agents 


To provide for employer’s share of Federal contributions to the retirement 
fund for cooperative Extension agents pursuant to Public Law 854, $195,000. 


Project statement 


Project 1958 19°9 Increase 1960 
(estimated) (estimated) 


1. Payments to States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico: 
(a) Payments for cooperative agricultural exten- 





sion work under the Smith-Lever Act--.---. $48, 694, 686 |$52, 220,000 |....-.....-- $52, 220, 000 
(0) Payments and contracts under the  Agrtont- 
tural Marketing Act...-.-.-.--- ; 1, 447, 77 1, 495, 000 |____-- 1, 495, 000 
2. Retirement costs for Extension agents__ . 5, 082, 101 5, 479, 375 +$195, 000 5, 674, 375 
3. Penalty mail (for Extension agents and State exten- 
ONG so ice nn dana dd ‘ 2, 164, 000 Bee Oe Fiecesncanne 2, 491, 307 
4. Federal Extension Service.........-..-------------- Reset Gee | Wy Sey COO Voncccncunce 2, 258, 795 
Unobligated balance.... .-.---..------ I 035d5555282aks me nncndodsconlecameeagie 
Total pay act costs for Federal Extension Service em- 
ployees (Public Law 85-462)-.._..-.-.----.- : (76, 732) (174, 039) aaa (174, 039) 
Total available or estimate -_- See! 235, 540 | 63, 944, 477 +195, ( 000 | 64, 139, 477 
Proposed supplemental due to pay ‘imcreases.....-..---- eae — 162, 255 
Proposed supplemental due to postal rate increases... --|--.-------- —622, 827 
Total appropriation or estimate. .-.----.----.----- 60, 235, 540 | 63, 159, 395 
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TABLE I.—Extension Service apprepriations for the States, Hawazi, and Puerte 
Rico 


Ee — ms i caaiaieenionaietaaiaal 
| Increases or | Total pro- 
1959 | decreases, posed for 
| 
| 





1960 1960 


Payments to States based on rural and farm population, 
Smith-Lever Act, sec. 3(b) and 3(c)2: | 





























Alabama... | $1,851,955 Seca i $1, 851, 955 
Alaska_. 76, 288 | NS 76, 288 
Arizona...----- 248, 962 | a 248, 962 
Arkansas - - - 1, 511, 604 inte 1, 511, 604 
California 1, 298, 295 1, 298, 295 
Colorado 465, 504 | 465, 504 
Connecticut - 57, O98 | . . 267, 008 
Delaware | 27, 332 | 127, 332 
Florida_ -- | 8, 229 | 608, 229 
Georgia 603 | 1, 934, 603 
Hawaii. -- 4, 359 | 244, 359 
Idaho 210 | ne 352, 210 
Illinois 3, 383 | 1, 573, 383 
Indiana... , 503 2 1, 308, 503 
Iowa , 934 | wane are 1, 414. 934 
Kansas. .- , 061 | ae 950, 061 
Kentucky ak OER Srccedwan ue coc 1, 826, 811 
Louisiana... | 1, 206, 636 | : 1, 206, 636 
Maine_- s TAS ha mE 344, 712 


), O84 | euch 486, 084 


Maryland 
, 637 | | 378, 637 


Massachusetts 


Michigan 1, 434, 798 | | 1, 434, 798 
Minnesota. 1, 354, 690 | 1, 354, 690 
Mississippi 1, 906, 248 1, 906, 248 
Missouri_. 1, , 279 1, 601, 279 
Montana. -- , 623 | 348, 623 
Nebraska 3, 314 2 796, 314 


Nevada 


. 3, 199 96, 199 
New Hampshire 


, 613 | 180, 613 


New Jersey. 3, 690 | aeatil 
New Mexico-_. . 786 | ; 
New York es 1, 358, 175 }.... 5 } 
Nort h Carolina -- 2, 485, 962 eseout 


North Dakota- - 645,683 |............ 


Ohio 1, , 831 |} 
Oklahoma. - 1, 278, 842 
Oregon 506, 953 | 


,173 | 
7, 470 
3, 853 


Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico 
Rhode Island_ 





_ 


98, 853 














South Carolina. -_- ; 1, 337, 916 | 1, 337,916 Ff 
South Dakota es ee ee , 492 544,492 | 
Tennessee - . , 794 | 1, 848, 794 
WOE cise | 2, 955, 187 
EGE ahs ome | | 235, 891 
Vermont... 226, 227 
Virginia. _-_- : 3 : | | 1, 505, 085 
Washington ; ‘ ee ; : ‘ | et ee 629, 872 
West Virginia __-_--- : : | Dake et | 932, 871 
Wisconsin. --_. ‘ iat beatles cots Sat 1, 349, 880 
W yoming.---- psnkesweeensedeunn ends neha 182, 144 
_ —_——| 
Subtotal. _- shee SOR eee Pekccssstsccves] SOAR OR te atcsiss... 50. 052, 691 
Special need funds, sec. 3(b) and 3(c)1 of Smith-Lever Act-- Ret ee Neccce ew asuuss 1, 277, 309 
Smith-Lever Act, sec. 8 funds_-_- cesenk IY Woes neh ina cine | 890, 000 
Agricultural Marketing Act funds (including contracts) --. 1, 495, 000 | ee nn 1, 495, 000 
Total payments and contracts.........----.------ a 53, 715, 000 | 53, 715, 000 
' = — — —_ — ED 
Retirement costs: Federal share of retirement costs for cooper- 
ative extension employees-.- 5, 479, 375 | $195, 000 5, 674, 375 
Penalty mail: Reimbursement to Post Office for penalty | | | 
mail for Extension Service...............-.--...-- <cMeewcel, + yp Oy OUt [ocsces ; 2, 491, 307 
PR GONE ci wcesun Ren ekeenamewn Mcidbebacoed | 61, 685, 682 | 195, 000 | 61, 880, 682 


1 Includes anticipated supplemental appropriation of $622,827 due to postal rate increases. 
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uerto =f FEDERAL EXTENSION SERVICE 
ae TaBLE II.—Sources of funds available for cooperative extension work in States, 
— Hawaii, and Puerto Rico for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959 
ed for 
960 | 
Funds from Fed- Funds from within 
eral sources the States 
Total Total — sa bo 
State Grand Federal | within | 
, 851, 955 total funds the Smith- , Agricul- 
76, 288 States Lever tural State Nontax 
248, 962 Actas | Market- and County | sources 
511, 604 | amended | ing Act!) college 
298, 295 | (tate IT) 
465, 504 ee he eee : ma 
267, 098 : 
127, 332 Alabama. -.. -.| $3, 723, 870|$1, 897, 575/$1, 826, 295|$1, 872, 575} $25, 000/$1, 100, 000 $706; MOE e-2. .:. 
608, 229 ORME ce ob acca caes 215,993} 107,993} 108,000] 105,493} 2,500) 108,000].--.__..__|.-._..--- 
934, 603 Arizona.......--.-----| 871,112] 327,962] 543,150) 320,962) 7,000) 479,320 OR BOR reac 
244, 359 Arkansas. --- _.--| 8,208,401] 1, 581,081] 1,622,320) 1,563,081, 18,000} 1,165,473} 396,197] $60, 650 
352, 210 California............| 6, 646,393] 1,372, 295) 5,274,098] 1,325,295} 47,000) 3, 869, 784| 1,338,514) 65, 800 
573, 383 a. 6520-2550: | 1,548,866) 543, 464! 1,005,402) 533,564) 9,900) 518,322) 487, 080)/--._____- 
308, 503 Connecticut.-...-...-| 884,082} 275,358! 608,724) 267,098] 8,260) 359,265) 236,747) 12,712 
414, 934 DelMware.....-..... | 334,925) 160,182] 174,743] 136,182) 24,000} 153, 035) 1,600} 20,108 
950, 061 Florida......---......| 2,530,224) 621,624] 1,908,600) 614, 624 7,000} 1,109, 517} 799, 083}_...____- 
826, 811 Georgia......---.-.---| 4, 383, 262) 2, 069, 703} 2,313, 559] 2,021,703) 48,000} 1,353,490) 954, 659 5, 500 
206, 636 Hawaii i ae 793,006} 262,359] 530,647) 244,359) 18,000) 530,647|_....-.___|.-._.___- 
344, 712 Idaho.........--------] 1,226,087| 399,844) 826,243] 394, 210! 5,634] 499,701} 297,492} 29,050 
486, 084 Mlinois.......-..-.-..] 3, 720, 529] 1, 608, 683} 2,111, 846] 1, 580,683) 28,000) 1, 666, 500).._....._- 445, 346 
378, 637 foitane....-.-....-..| 3 Ole 724| 1, 363, 768] 2, 248,956! 1,323,768} 40,000) 1,022,090) 1,132,476] 94,390 
434, 798 lowa ; 4, 141, 027} 1, 460, 934] 2, 680,093] 1,414,934) 46, 000} 1, 130, 836) 1, 549, 257/_..__.__- 
354, 690 Kansas 3, 782,111} 1,034, 561/ 2, 747,550} 989,561! 45,000} 709,628] 1,977,597] 60,325 
906, 248 Kentucky- - | 3,465, 441) 1,934, 505) 1, 530,936) 1,884,505) 50,000} 928,891) 600,000 2, 045 
601, 279 SNE 5 cect wie waka | 3,692, 707) 1, 307, 604! 2, 385, 103) 1,265,104! 42, 500) 2,069,691] 304,777 10, 635 
348,623 | MMOR 2. cc cnsccsccncs 822,190! ° 376,572) | 445,618} °358,572| 18,000} 312,040] 133, 578|.-.-.-... 
796,314 | ary | 2,156,338) 533,905) 1,622,433) 488,905] 45, 000) 1, 266,156) 356, 277/.-...--- d 
96, 199 | 1,615.093) 414,637) 1,200,456) 378.637; 36.000) 428,334) 772, 122).-.._._-- 
180,613 | DRM» canis icon'siw 4, 612, 365! 1, 605, 307! 3,007,058) 1,465, 307; 140,000) 2,133,500) 848,358) 25,200 
373, 690 Minnesota -_...--- _..| 2,791,772] 1,399, 842! 1,391,930} 1,384,842} 15,000} 648,612! 739,918 3, 400 
318, 78 Mississippi.....--.-.. 4, 058, 271| 2,004, 107) 2,054, 164) 1,977,607} 26, 500) 1,224,449) 784,825) 44,890 
58, 17! Missouri_........--..| 3, 677, 232) 1, 762, 698} 1,914, 534| 1,695, 598} 67,100) 1,085,000} 681,982} 147, 552 
485, MODEING 00 ccacacecs 1, 393, 673} 435,146) 958,527) 425,146) 10,000) 518,117} 440, 410}-.....__. 
543, 683 Nebraska..._-- _....| 2,090,417} 847,402) 1,243,015} 834,902) 12,500} 733,015} §10,000)......... 
785, 831 Nevada oe 476,395} 182,899) 293,496] 182, 899)......._. 197, 645 96 S0tt. ....... 
278, 842 New Hampshire--....-| 590,762; 189,140) 401,622 180, 613 8, 527) 251, 928 145, 294 4, 400 
506, 953 New Jersey......-.-.- | 1,743,512) 391,190} 1,352,322} 373,690) 17,500) 743,884] 604, 742 3, 696 
781, 173 New Mexico..........] 1,182,623) 457,006) 725,617] 433,246) 23,760) 535,617} 190, 000)-.....-.- 
577, 470 a ae | 6,495,007) 1, 403, 425) 5,091, 582) 1,358,175} 45, 250) 2, 074, 672] 2, 660, 692) 356, 218 
98. 853 North Carolina... .... | 6,985,948) 2, 636, 824) 4, 349, 124) 2, 561,824) 75,000) 2, 599, 124) 1, 750, 000)....____- 
337, 916 North Dakota._..___- | 1,308,793} 605,641! 703,152} 590,683} 14,958] 259,309] 425,383] 18, 460 
544, 492 UNE acssenns sedis 3, 602, 394) 1, 840, 401) 1,761,993) 1,808,401} 32,000; 906,561; 804,228) 51,204 
848, 7§ GROWS. < cccdcaccas | 3,126,301! 1,386, 042| 1,740,259) 1,343,842} 42,200] 1,140,506) 583,287! 16, 466 
955, 187 EOD oc atscnate ssa 2,890,424; 612,685) 2,277,739] 568,685) 44,000) 1,767,688) 510, 051)....---.- 
235, 891 Pennsylvania......._- 3, 817, 187} 1, 803, 114) 2,014,073) 1,788,114; 15,000) 1,464,073) 550, 000)......... 
226, 227 Puerto Rico.......... 2, 568, 750) 1,593,470) 975, 280) 1, 593, 470)....___-- i le cate ae 
505, 085 Rhode Island .....___- 266,934) 102,913} 164,021] 98, 853 4,060! 137,122 23,600! 3,299 
629, 872 South Carolina_.....-| 2,533, 986| 1,388,276) 1,145,710) 1,380,776) 7,500} 987,800} 151,070 6, 840 
932, 871 South Dakota.._..._- 1,488,037} 586,142) 901,895, 580, 492 5,650) 673,682} 220,000) 8,213 
349, 880 Tennessee... ...:....- 3, 415, 773! 1, 907, 137) 1, 508,636) 1,887,137} 20,000} 983,500) 525, 136)___- 
182, 144 Texas_.......----....| 6,393, 966) 3, 043, 801] 3,350, 165) 3,031,301] 12, 500} 1, 330, 837) 2, 018, 108 1, 220 
RO a Ra 840,750) 327,912) 512,838} 310,891; 17,021 370,900} 141, 938/_..-_---- 
052, 691 WOME. 5 5 cies acs: 725,070! 251,507} 473,563) 238, 997/13, 280! 363,963) 109, 600) -_--- , 
277,309} MMI oe ee csarecun 3, 994, 883! 1, 541,367) 2, 453, 516] 1,521,367} 20,000) 1, 972, 830 480, 686) edie oe 
890, 000 Washington. .-- | 2,265,394) 730,022) 1,535,372! 710,522) 19,500} 957,620} 577, 752)..--- 
495, 000 West Virginia........| 1,741,408} 972,485] 768,923) 968,485] 4,000) 445,633] 319, 490 3, 800 
—_ mS 3, 600, 742) 1,424,980} 2, 175, 762) 1,387,880) 37,100) 963, 553) 1, 212, 209)... -- ; 
715, 000 Wyoming............| 873,336} 284,094) 589,242} 279,794) 4,300) 423,148) 166, 094) 
———=s Unallotted..........- 173, 416 Oe Aa isos canis RT a eae Pe , 
AMA contracts_.....- 170,000! 170,000|-----__- acuta!  heoeee - 
574, 375 > | | —— —— ——|—————_|—_————__|___—- 
Grand SOFRE. 0/188, 264, 902/53, 715, 000/81, 549, 902/52, 220, 0001, 495, 000/49, 650, 198/30, 398, 2851, 501, 419 
191, 307 | | | | 


380), 682 1 Preliminary distribution. 
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TaBLe III.—Statement of direct payments to and contracts with States, Hawati, and 
Puerto Rico, indicating those requiring offset by States and Territorzes, those not 
requiring such offset, and basis of distribution as estimated for 1960 








Total Amount Amount 
Item estimate, Basis of allotment paid with- | requiring 
1960 out offset offset 


ee ee ae ee ae ee ee ei cctenewncauneatates 
waii,-and Puerto Rico. 
Smith-Lever Act: 





PU ecvcenes cee inteheck Sd oeeeee $31,597,279 frozen by sec. 3(b) of | $14, 513,808 | $17, 083, 471 
Public Law 83. 
$300,000 for Puerto Rico; specified |...--...------ 300, 000 
by law. 
RR ID octets Soeete hee Socdecnawns $19,432,721 ($9,327,706 for farm |----.-.------- 19, 432, 721 


population, $9,327,706 for rural 


population, and $777,309 for 
special needs.) 











Sec. 8...........-...---]-----..--.----]| $890,000 for rural development; on | 800 000 |... scsce ct 
basis of special needs, 
Payments and contracts 1, 495, 000 | $1,495,000, basis of approved proj- ! 100, 000 1, 395, 000 
under the Agricultural ects and contracts. 
Marketing Act. 
Total, direct Federal ca OUP OOO Tanne ooo nn ecco nce eet 15, 503,808 | 38, 211, 192 
payments. 


1 Regional marketing contracts. 


TABLE IV.—Cooperative extension agents, by organization classes 


| June 30, 1956 | June 30, 1957 | June 30, 1958 


} 
t 











State workers: 











Directors and administrative personnel _ -- . 195 195 202 
Le a ec hicea 2, 338 2, 368 2, 528 
Total, State staff.........__- ; ; waht ‘ 2, 533 2, £63 2, 730 
County workers: ca ak. oe 

Supervisors ped shen mate bic wi nite 709 746 747 
Agricultural agents !__- Bede - : ; 6, 658 | 6,951 7, 064 
Home economics agents !______-..- 4, 083 | 4, 053 4, 271 

Fc SS ewe — 

Total, county staff............. ; - an 11, 450 11,7-0 | 12, 082 
Cen OOM. 50s a + aaa 14,313 | 7 14, 812 


1 Includes club agents. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. MarsHatu. Mr. Secretary, I believe you have a prepared state- 
ment. Would you like to present it? 

Mr. Pererson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
appreciate the opportunity to appear before you for the fourth year 
to discuss with you the work of the Extension Service, which as you 
know is a cooperative educational endeavor between the States, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, and the Department of Agriculture of the 
Federal Government. 

The cooperative relations involved in the total extension program 
are good. There is full, free and rapid exchange of views between 
the cooperators. The Federal Extension Service, aside from its re- 
sponsibility for administering the Federal statutes is a service agency 
to the States, a vehicle for assembling and transmitting to the States 
information in all phases of agriculture and rural life and a resource 
agency to assist the States in the development of programs, together 
with implementation thereof, and in personnel training, organization, 
administration, and methods. 
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Extension programs are executed in the counties by county extension 
staffs. County programs are developed in the counties by local people 
to fit what they determine to be their local needs. County extension 
staffs are hired, trained, and directed by State extension services. 
Both the States to the counties and the Federal Service to the States 
have responsibilities to supply supporting services. These supporting 
services take many forms, such as providing (a) basic program leader- 
ship with respect to phases of programs of national, State, and county 
significance, () technical assistance in overall program development, 
(c) help in improving methods of operation in the interest of insuring 
maximum effective service with resources available, (d) assistance 
with adjustment of programs within States and counties in line with 
problems of local or national importance. 

The excellent working conditions throughout the Extension Service 
stem from a working together of all its parts, particularly the State 
services and the Federal Service. 

Last year I discussed with you the development and release of the 
document popularly known as the Scope report. The primary pur- 
pose of this study was to insure that the resources of Extension are 
fully available to State and local people and that they have brought 
to their attention the more important problems facing rural people 
today, and to those likely to face them in the immediate future. 

This document and its implications are being carefully studied 
by Extension in all the States and counties in light of their own 
specific problems and situations. It constitutes a basis for considera- 
tion of Extension’s role by farm organizations and other groups in- 
terested. It is serving a real purpose in helping Extension workers 
more fully explore their responsibilities and opportunities with those 
who are directly or indirectly affected by Extension’s programs. 

We appreciate the attention members of this committee gave to it 
when it was submitted for your review last June. 

The problems facing agriculture today are many. They are sub- 
ject to constant and rapid change. In recent years, the agricultural 
scene has been characterized by increased capitalization; higher cash 
operating costs; higher capital investments; greater financial risk; 
rapidly increasing efficiency of farm production; and a continual 
flow of new technology demanding ever higher levels of management 
proficiency. 

In light of this, research and educational agencies are faced with 
requests of growing intensity to conduct essential economic analyses, 
to develop new technology, and to provide factual information 
through the use of which farmers may be helped to understand the 
probable alternatives of whatever management decisions they choose 
to make. This is not only applicable to farm people, but to their 
rural neighbors and the community which serves them. They are 
finding increasing need for accurate and timely technical and scien- 
tific knowledge, and for understanding of all facts pertaining to their 
interests. They are asking to know what changes have taken place in 
agriculture, what changes are in progress, and what changes are most 
likely to occur in the future. They want to know what alternatives 
are available to them for the use of their resources, such as labor, land, 
and associated assets, and which of the alternatives will be most likely 
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to lend stability to their income producing enterprises and oppor- 


tunities for improved living 
The problems of home economics are equally broad, including such 
matters as management of the home and its facilities, family income 
and expenditures, family health and nutrition, shelter and clothing, 

as well as family and community living. 

The number of rural youth of 4-H Club age continues to expand 
in spite of the decrease in the number of people actually farming. 
This program must expand in its scope and be adjusted to the chang- 
ing world in which young people are growing up. Not only must 
they be given training in modern farming but they also need to learn 
more about occupational opportunities beyond the actual operation of 
afarm. They also need to gain an appreciation of their responsibili- 
ties as citizens of a community, whether it be rural, suburban or 
urban. 

Agriculture today is much broader than farming alone. It affords 
many opportunities for young people in the field of distribution, 
processing, transportation, utilization and merchandising as well 
as in the fields of research education and service. The broader 4-H 
effort demands a better trained staff and more intensive training for 
those who provide the leadership to the more than 2 million young 
people now enrolled in 4-H programs and the millions who could 
benefit from this experience. 

The Extensive Service is making a significant contribution to the 
progress being made in the rural development program. One of the 
most productive achievements from an organization standpoint has 


been the development of teamwork among agencies and groups to 
get the job underway. This has made possible a broad, concerted 
attack on basic causes of local problems through mobilizing local 
leaders, private organizations, industry, civic and farm organiza- 
tions, religious and educational groups, and Government agencies 
into a cooperative effort to develop the economy in rural areas. 

The Cooperative Extension Service has the organizational setup 
and the talent to provide factual information and counsel to farm 
people, and others, to assist them in adapting their operations and 
living patterns to the rapidly changing scene. Its program has the 
solid backing of the research being done in the laboratories of the 
Department and the land-grant institutions, as well as that available 
from private sources. 

Mr. Ferguson and members of his staff are here to discuss the work 
of the Extension Service. 

I merely touched upon a few aspects of the Extension Service, 
Mr. Chairman. The other people here with me can discuss in more 
detail the operations of the Extension Service. 

Mr. Marsnaryi. Do you have a statement you would like to make, 
Mr. Ferguson? If so, you may proceed. 








(GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 







Mr., Fereuson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
appreciate the privilege of again appearing before this committee to 
report on extension work as carried on cooperatively with the States 
and counties. The support and interest of the Congress, and the 
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State and county governments, has made this eres arrange- 
ment between the Department of Agriculture and the land-grant col- 
leges an outstanding example of w hat can be done when progr ams are 
mutually developed to help people in many agricultural endeavors 
make sound decisions, improve their income ‘and their level of living. 

Indicative of the strong support by the individual States is the 
fact that since 1947 States have more than matched Federal increases 
with additional State and county funds. In 1947 State extension 
budgets contained 51.6 percent Federal funds, whereas today State 
extension operations are financed by 39.7 percent Federal funds, with 
the balance from State and county appropri lations. 

You will recall that last year the Congress provided a $3 million 
increase in payments to States. Over 90 ‘percent of this increase has 
been budgeted for salary adjustments. Much of the increased State 
and county funds was also budgeted for the same purpose. Combin- 
ing Federal and State increases made possible an average increase of 
almost 6 percent in county extension salaries. While percentagewise 
this does not equal the increase provided for Federal employees, it 
was significant and did much to aid States in retaining their most 
competent people and in recruiting capable replacements for those 
retiring or leaving the Service. 

Extension agents continue to serve more than 1,000 families each. 
This continues to create a major operational problem for each agent 
in the allocation of his time and resources for the greatest benefit to 
those he serves. Of major assistance to him in his : attempts to carry 
this heavy workload are over a million and a quarter unpaid local 
leaders and demonstrators. Those volanteer leaders perform a vari- 
ety of functions, both educational and organizational. They contrib- 
ute 53,000 man-years of service without any financial remuneration. 
This contribution by unpaid local leaders in the field of extension 
education is unique. 

The continued advancement in both formal and informal education 
continues to improve the quality of volunteer leadership. It also 
increases the demands on professional workers for more information 
of a more advanced nature. 

Extension is meeting this need for increased competence by putting 
more emphasis on an intensified inservice training program, both 
for new employees and those who have been on the job for some time. 
This year more extension workers than ever before will be partic- 
ipating in special inservice training events and regular college 
graduate courses. This strong inservice training program offers 
opportunities for extension workers to improve their professional 
leadership, and to keep new knowledge resulting from research con- 
stantly incorporated into their extension program. Such training is 
especially valuable when shifts in program emphasis require reassign- 
ment of personnel and the development of skills to meet new responsi- 
bilities. An outstanding example of Extension’s efforts in this area 
is the establishment at the University of Wisconsin of the National 
Agricultural Extension Center for Advanced Study. This program, 
financed by foundation funds and the University of Wise onsin, 1s 
designed to train future extension administrators and supervisors 
Only experienced and well-qualified applicants are admitted to the 
graduate program. The center has in addition to its resident program 
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assisted in many inservice workshops and conferences over the Nation 
which are specifically aimed at strengthening extension programs. 

During the y added emphasis has been given to three major 
extension efforts, These emphases are designed to intensify efforts 
to help people meet the many problems born of a rapidly changing 
economy. 

One of these is a program development procedure whereby com- 
mittees of local leaders, assisted by extension agents, study the pos- 
sibilities of improving agriculture and family living in their own 
counties. Information from many sources is prepared and analyzed 
by specialists on both the F ederal and State staffs, presented to the 
committees, analyzed and interpreted in the light of situations in each 
county. Out of ‘this process grows an extension program supported 
by local people but spearheaded and conducted by extension workers. 
These programs are beamed toward the solution of problems, many 
of which are brought about by economic changes. 

Emphasis continues to be placed by Extension on assistance to the 
farm family, helping them to systematically evaluate their resources, 
relate their needs to their ability to finance and operate their farming 
and homemaking enterprises. 

Evidence is now beginning to be accumulated on what can be ac- 
complished when more intensive educational assistance and training 
is given families—in the management of their farm business. In one 
State families so helped increased their net incomes on an average 
of 6.2 percent between 1955 and 1956 while the average income per 
farm in the State decreased 20.5 percent.. Our studies in other States 
give evidence that similar results are being attained through this unit 
approach method of working with families in farm and home de- 
velopment. 

Extension, in cooperation with other interested agencies, groups, 
and or ganizations, continues to support the rural development pro- 
gram. A sincere effort is being made to aid agriculture, industry, and 
the community, to pool their resources and capabilities to pr oduce an 
economic situation which will make possible greater opportunity 
for a respectable per capita income. Success tends to breed success 
and as pilot counties and pilot areas find and demonstrate techniques 
and methods of accomplishing the objectives of this program, inter- 
est tends to move out beyond the boundaries of the original pilot areas. 

While additional attention has been directed to these efforts the 
hard core of extension programs continues to be directed toward 
helping people put the findings of research in agriculture and home 
economics into everyday living on our farms, in our processing and 
marketing establishments, and in our homes. Marketing, distribu- 
tion, and utilization of agricultural products continue to demand a 
larger share of the extension resources. The demands on the extension 
worker’s time have never been as great, nor the accomplishments 
more substantial. 

The changing rural scene is bringing many new points of focus 
in extension work with young people. 4-H Club work continues to 
bring training in agr iculture, home economics, and citizenship to an 
ever- “expanding audience of young people. The home economics pro- 
gram in Extension continues to serve a growing audience of new 
homemakers as each year thousands of new ‘homes are established and 
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these new families become the new market for the products of our 
farms. 

Federal funds proposed in the budget for 1960 for payments to the 
States are $53,715,000, the same amount as available for the current 
year. It is estimated, however, that funds contributed by the States 
and counties will increase by $4 million. These funds will be used 
primarily to make needed salary adjustments and to pay for in- 
creased operating costs, The increase of $195,000 requested is to meet 
the necessary Federal contributions to the retirement fund arising 
from this increase in personal service costs. 

This concludes my prepared statement. Mr. Kepner and Mr. 
Schruben are here with me and we shall be glad to respond to any 
queries you may have concerning the work of the Cooperative Ex- 
tension Service. 


RETIREMENT COSTS FOR EXTENSION AGENTS 


Mr. Marsuaty. An increase of $195,000 is shown for retirement 
costs. 

What was the necessity for that increase ? 

Mr. Frercuson. The cooperative appointee in the Extension Service 
is under the Federal civil service retirement system. 

When the act was passed in 1942 the cooperative employees were 
brought under the program, for a good many years the appropri- 
ations to cover retirement payment were made directly to the Civil 
Service Commission. 

Then, in 1956, the Congress passed a bill requiring that these items 
be placed in the agency budgets. 

This item is a request to cover the retirement costs. 

So, anticipating an increase of some $4 million in State and count 
appropriations, we anticipate the needs to cover the retirement ae 
in the amount indicated in the budget requests ($195,000). 

Mr. Marsuati. What is the basis for your estimate that State and 
county funds will be increased by $4 million. 

Mr. Ferauson. First, on past history, based on what has happened 
during recent years and what will probably happen this year. Our 
communications with the States eilionta that ney anticipate an in- 
crease of about that amount. 

We also anticipate that 75 percent of that increase will be used for 
salaries. On that basis the amount required to meet the retirement 
cost is calculated. 

Mr. MarsHati. How many new employees are you proposing for 
1960 ? 

Mr. Frercuson. We are not proposing any additional employees, 

Mr. MarsuHautt. How many did you put on during fiscal 1958 ¢ 

Mr. Frrauson. In the entire service, in all the States, the increase 
was from 14,313 to 14,812 for the period June 30, 1957, to June 30, 
1958. There has been practically no net increase in employment in 
fiscal 1959. 

Mr. MarsHauu. I see. The money that you received in 1959 was 
used largely to bring about salary adjustments. Is that correct? 

Mr. Frereuson. That is correct. Over 90 percent of those funds, 
were used for salary adjustments. 
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INCREASED TECHNOLOGICAL DEMANDS 


Mr. Marsuauu. Why was it necessary to put 160 specialists and 8 
supervisors on the payroll between June 30, 1957 and June 30, 1958, 
when only 133 county agents were added? Why did you put them 
on ¢ 

Mr. Frercuson. That is due to the increase in technology that 1s oc- 
curring in agriculture, 

As a matter of fact, the demand in extension during the last few 
years has been very heavy for specialists. 

I think it has come about largely by the fact that the tremendous 
increase in technology in recent years has increased the demand for 
people well trained in many technological fields. 

As a matter of fact, there is a growing concern and considerable 
demand for specialists at the county level or at least in specialists 
to serve a group of counties. This problem is being discussed very 
widely in a good many States at the present time. 

Mr. Marsua.t. How do the State patterns compare in the use of the 
specialists? Is there quite a lot of uniformity between the States? 

Mr. Frrcuson. No, there is quite a difference as a matter of fact, 
and the difference, of course, is due largely to the different type of 
agriculture. 

Now, if you take a State like California, for instance, with its 
very highly specialized agriculture, we find very few specialists at 
the State level, with specialists at the county level in the larger 
counties. 

In a typical Midwestern State, we have very few specialists in the 
counties. Most of them are at the State level. 

So the pattern varies considerably and it varies depending on 
the kind of agriculture in the particular State. 

Mr. Marswarni. You added something like 218 home demonstra- 
tion agents. Why was that necessary / 

Mr. Frereuson. We still have a great many counties, Mr. Marshall, 
in which we do not have a home agent. 

If there is any one area in which we have trouble keeping staffs, 
it is in the home agent field. 

Mr. Marsnaty. Is there much difference between sections of the 
country ¢ 

Mr. Fereuson. Not a great deal, I don’t believe. 

There are a few States in which the number of home agents is 
pretty low, but I don’t know that I could say that that is a geographic 
characteristic. 

PROVIDING SERVICES TO INDIANS 


Mr. Marsuauu. In making your distribution of funds as between 
States, the Indian population is counted so that a State that has large 
Indian population is inclined to receive consideration for that in the 
distribution of Federal funds. Is that correct? 

Mr. Frrcuson. Yes, the Indian population is considered in the 
distribution of funds which, of course, are distributed 50 percent on 
the basis of the ratio of farm population to the total population, 
and 50 percent on the basis of the ratio of rural population to total 
population. The Indians are counted in both farm and rural popula- 
tion. 
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Mr. Marsnauy. Of course, we understand that the extension serv- 
ice is a cooperative effort on the part of the local county and State 
with the Federal Government. 

What problems do you have in States where you have a large In- 
dian population, in getting the States or counties to appropriate 
what might be termed to be their fair share of money with the Federal 
appropriation 4 

Mr. Ferauson. At the present time, in 16 States we have contracts 
between the Bureau of Indian Affairs of the Department of the In- 
terior, and the State extension service to do special work with the 
Indian population. 

There are three States that have a major part of the Indian popu- 
lation in which we do not have contracts. New Mexico has a partial 
contract; Arizona has no contract; and Mississippi has none. 

The reason for making these contracts was because it was felt, 
both by the Department of the Interior and the Department of Agri- 
culture, that the Cooperative Extension Service was in a better posi- 
tion to serve these Indian people. These contracts were entered into 
in order to accomplish that purpose. 

County governments are very hesitant to put much money into this 
program because they don’t have any tax resources on the reservation. 
They can’t tax reservation land, so they don’t have the resources with 
which to match the Federal funds. 

These contracts helped to make up for that particular deficiency. 

Mr. Marsnauu. Do I understand that the Department of the In- 
terior makes some funds available to pick up some of the local share? 

Mr. Fercuson. Yes; they are making a little over $500,000 available 
under the contracts to 16 States. 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT WORK 


Mr. Marsuaryi. Now, Mr. Ferguson, I had the privilege last year, 
out in my home State, with our director of the extension service to 
visit some rural development work in the State, and at the time we 
stopped at Ogema to talk with the man that was doing some special 
work with the Indian population. 

_ That led me to discuss with Mr. Rutford the possibility of putting 
in a sort of joint operation in one of the counties of my district where, 
it seems to me, there is an excellent opportunity to do something for 
the low-income people of which the Indians are a considerable large 
number, and a place where there is some room for some development. 

In order to put into effect such a proposal as that where it is a joint 
project, what would be the course of the action followed? 

Do you have authority now to put into effect that kind of a 
program ? 

Mr. Fercuson. We have this contract with the Bureau and to the 
extent that we have additional funds and personnel available, the 
people employed, of course, work very closely with our regular ex- 
tension staff and are in reality, a part of it. They are not separate 
and aside from it. 

The “rural development funds,” of course, available to extension 
have also been used in that area. This work so financed is under the 
direct ‘on of the extension service. 

So actually, the State extension service has the power, to the extent 
of its resources, to put a coordinated program into effect. 
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LOW-INCOME COUNTIES 


Mr. Marsnatu. The problem in this particular case is that unfor- 
tunately it happens in the county where the taxable powers of the 
county are very much limited, and the county has done what I think 
to be one of the most outstanding pieces of work I have seen in helping 
the Indian citizens through the schools, and so on. 

We get these Indian children through the schools, and then we 
drop them. We are losing a certain amount of benefits by this policy, 

There are some people in this county that are interested in doing 
their part, but it does need a coordinator, if you might call him that, 
to pull all of these loose ends together and work on a constructive 
basis. 

This county has an excellent county agent. However, he is handi- 
capped because he is in a particularly large county and his time is so 
used up with the regular work that he doesn’t have the time to do 
some of the things that he sees that he would like to do. In fact, it 
was the county agent that called part of the problems to my attention, 

Now, as far as funds are concerned, it isn’t a case of requiring a 
lot of funds, but the possibility of getting local funds to assist. in 
this thing. It is almost completely eliminated because of the financial 
condition of the county. However, having observed some of the rural 
development work and having known something about the problem of 
the Indians and other low-income people, it seems to me, and I might 
say that Mr. Rutford felt very much the same way I did, that here 
was a grand opportunity to work with something where there was a 
prospect of accomplishment. I am wondering what we might do 
jointly to encourage something along that line. 

Mr. Fercuson. I would like to ask Mr. Kepner to comment on the 
rural development program. It seems to me, Mr. Marshall, the great- 
est opportunity in this situation is through the process that we think 
of as rural development. 

Yet, I do feel that these contracts with the Bureau of Indian A ffairs 
have been very helpful and we do have one operating in that particular 
area. 

I also realize the fact that the local resources aren’t there in 
abundance. 

Mr. Marsuatyu. Mr. Kepner, would you like to say something on 
this? 

Mr. Kepner. Mr. Marshall, you have asked a very difficult question 
to answer. You have asked in practical terms how we can help from 
here. This whole effort, of course, does not differ materially from 
what many of us have worked with in times past, in principle. 

However, by virtue of its complexity and the coverage of problems 
involved, and the fact that this effort is experimental as of yet, we 
just weren’t sure what the best method of approach was, and there- 
fore, the program itself was launched on a trial, experimental. dem- 
onstrational basis. The limited resources available from the Federal 
Government were provided in recognition of the fact that the areas 
we are concerned with are areas of low tax bases and not so well 
equipped to handle their own affairs. 

Those funds have been allocated to the States. Of course, the 
States made their own decision as to where they would try an experi- 
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mental demonstration. Whether or not each State has made the 
roper or best selection of areas, I am in no position to answer. 

We think that the effort is proving to be most productive and in 
keeping with all the faith that we had in it. It is paying off in a big 
way, but the resources available from here, of course, are relatively 
limited. 

We haven't, as yet, fully tested this process adequately to say that 
we have found all the answers and that we can write a prescription 
as how best to go about this job. Of course, you could not write one 
to apply equally as well to one State and one county as to another. 
But you have asked the question—in what specific ways can we help 
from here in getting a similar program started in the area you have 
cited. 

That is difficult to answer in practical terms. Just giving moral 
support to the extension of the work into this area is not particularly 
helpful. 

Some States are, of their own volition and out of their own resources, 
expanding this type of effort in the States and counties beyond the 
demonstration areas as originally set up in the proposals. made to 
the Federal Government for funds. 

That doesn’t deny the fact that the areas we are most deeply con- 
cerned about are the areas that are the least well equipped to finance 
an undertaking of this kind. 

I think you referred to a major need in this kind of effort when you 
used the term “coordinated.” 

Really, what you need is somebody to service and inspire the people 
to really begin to think about their county and their problems, much 
like a farmer thinks about his farm problems. 

The analogy, even though the problems are more complex, is perti- 
nent. This is along way of saying that I don’t have a practical answer 
to your question, though within the limits of Minnesota’s resources 
they are free, of course, to go ahead as we hoped would happen after 
this demonstration effort and expand the work to other areas. As I 
have already indicated, this is taking place in some States, expanding 
the effort beyond the original areas. 

Mr. Marswatt. I think it is fair to say this: That this is something 
that has grown to some extent out of an experience that has been de- 
veloped in the rural development program and the fact that you had a 
man that has been working on extension work with the Director of 
Indian Affairs, and I know that in discussing a matter with Mr. Rut- 
ford, I think I can say this without putting words in his mouth, that 
it isa case of making progress because of experience rather than think- 
ing in terms of starting right out from scratch. We probably wouldn’t 
have considered this kind of approach. 

Mr. Kepner. I think the same could be said for practically all the 
States. They had quite a number of choices to make. They could 
say where they would start this work. I suspect, Mr. Ferguson, if a 
number of them were to start up again they would make a different 
selection. 

Mr. Fercuson. This work, Mr. Marshall, as Mr. Kepner has pointed 
out, is still somewhat in the exploratory and experimental stage. I 
think we have learned a great deal. For instance, I think we have 
learned that pilot counties were not as satisfactory as pilot areas. 
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We have tried both, and I think we have come to the conclusion: 
that a trade area or business area was the more logical geographical 
area in which to attempt to operate this program. I presume the same 
thing would be true in northern Minnesota. 

Mr. Marsuaui. Well, an area problem may be right. However, 
again going back to something that I may have repeated, it is prob- 
ably more of a social, economic problem that happens to fit right into 
that particular location, you see ? 

It is not the point that I am trying to make. The point that I am 
trying to make 1s that this program would not come under your Indian 
extension or your rural development programs. 

You see, it is a part of the two and if you try a criteria that you 
might use to set up either one on the basis of the State selection, it 
probably just wouldn’t fit this particular situation. That is it. It is 
a pilot experiment. 

Mr. Ferauson. I would be interested in exploring this with Direc- 
tor Rutford to see what kind of an operation we might be able to bring 
into being. We might learn a little more about a situation of that 
kind, from an exper imental project which would involve and incorpo- 
rate in the pattern both the work that is being done with the Indians 
through the Bureau and also the rural development program. 

Mr. Marsuauu. | would be most happy to have you do that. 






INCREASED DEMANDS FOR EXTENSION ASSISTANCE { 


the extension workers’ time had never been as great, nor the accom- 
plishments more substantial certainly applies to my home State of 
Kentucky, and to my section of the United States. 

I want to commend you and the members of your staff and Mr. 
Peterson, for the fine work that is being done and for your many 
accomplishments. 

I am delighted to know that in some sections, as a result of the | 
work of this particular committee and your Department, that some 

i 


Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Ferguson, your statement that the demands on 


of the county agents’ and home demonstration agents’ salaries have 
been increased. 

Last year, the amount that was appropriated, as pointed out by you, 
was adequate for approximately a 6-percent increase. 

In my home State of Kentucky, the extension workers’ salaries are 
still low. I understand full well that this is a matter for the land- 
grant colleges and the county, but we should help up here as much as 
possible. 

As you know, Mr. Ferguson, this particular committee and every 
member of this committee is vit: ally interested in the Extension Serv- 
ice and considers this one of the great achievements as far as agricul- 
ture is concerned. 


NUMBER OF COOPERATIVE EXTENSION AGENTS 


Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I would like to have Mr. 
Ferguson insert in the record at this point the usual chart that you 
insert each year listing the number of State and county extension 
agents in the United States. 
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Is that a part of your justification ¢ | 
Mr. Marsuaru. Well, if it is not, we will put in in the record any- 


way. 


It will be inserted in the record at this point. 


(The chart referred to follows 


:) 


Federal Extension Service, July 1, 1958—Number of cooperative extension agents 








Num- 
ber of 
State or Terri- |agricul- 
tory tural 
coun- 
| ties 
Alabama..-.---- 67 
DIORA. 2 cae a 14 
Arkansas...--.-. 75 
California Se 58 
Colorado... - 63 
Connecticut... 
Delaware - -..--| 3 
oo. 67 
Georgia... -.----| 159 
Idaho -- aoe 44 
Illinois. oe ael 102 
Indiana... 92 
Iowa. 99 | 
NE. a0 acess 105 
Kentucky-. 120 
Louisiana... 64 
Maine | 16 
Maryland. 23 
Massac husetts-| 12 
Michigan . 83 
Minnesota. -.- 2 87 
Mississippi... - 82 
Missouri. - 115 
Montana... 56 
Nebraska. ..... 93 
Nevada ; 17 
New Hamp- 
shire... ; 10 
New Jersey. ..- 21 
New Mexico- -- 32 
New York 62 
North Carolina_| 100 
North Dakota-.| 53 
Ohio 2 SS 
Oklahoma 77 
Oregon... c 36 
Pennsylvania. -| 67 
Rhode Island_.| 5 
South Carolina 46 
South Dakota 68 
Tennessee __ 95 
Texas 5 
Utah 29 
Vermont. 14 
Virginia 100 
Washington 39 
West Virginia_- 55 
Wisconsin 71 
Wyoming 23 
Alaska 4 
Hawaii 12 
Puerto Rico. 67 
Total....| 3,152 


Includes county extension directors, 





























' | | 
| | | County agricul- County home 
| Direc- tural work economics work 4-H 
tors | Man- aes} = _ J oa 
;} and | age- |Special- | leaders 
| assist- ment | _ ists County and Total 
ant per- | Super- | County | Super-| home super- 
direc- | sonnel | visors | agents! | visors | demon- | visors 
tors | stration 
| agents 2 
a —_ a i —— —— — = oe —— — 
2 4| 43 | 7 240 7 | 175 4 482 
| eS S54 aoe 18 1 34 1 |} 17 2 | 7 
3 | 4 | 53 | 6 194 7 117 3 | 387 
1 | 4 | 70 5 308 4 82 7 481 
1 | 1 | 22 | 6 s4 2 37 3 156 
Bilsaavedwa 30 1 27 1 18 2 81 
Bo vewneres 17 | Bt s 1 5 1 34 
2 | 3 | 50 4 | 143 6 92 5 305 
2 | 1 | 74 | 11 | 271 8 206 13 | 586 
2 | 2 | 24 | 3 63 2 | 29 3 | 128 
3 | ool 84 | 6 | 183 | 6 133 15 430 
| 3 | 2; go} 6 | 175 | 4 79 12 372 
4 2 | 84 6 | 195 7 95 | 9 402 
3 | 1 | 69 7 | 171 | 7 94 | 7 359 
2 | 3 | 55 | 8 | 220 7 140 8 443 
2 2 | 53 | 10 | 185 6 | 144 | 4 | 406 
1 1 & 1 31 | 1 29 2 | 86 
Bre 61 | 3 70 | 4 54 4 | 197 
| 1 | 1 | 44 2 55 2 41 4 | 150 
6 | 4 | 95 8 | 191 | 5 85 | 8 402 
2 | 1 | 57 | 5 | 165 5 | 97 | 7 339 
2 | 4 | 53 | 5 281 7 | 200 9 | 561 
Bil ceeeccees 48 | 7 264 | 8 121 | 9 459 
2 1 | 31 2 | 71 | 3 | 34 | 4 148 
2 | 1 | 56 9 131 | 6 | 45 7 | 257 
‘ 1 | 8 | 1 | 21 | 1 10 1 45 
| | | | 
1 | 1 | 17 | 1 22 1 | 19 | 3 | 65 
1 7 42 | 1 57 21 36 2 | 141 
3 | 1 21 2 59 | 2 38 3 | 129 
2 | 1) 2 6 | 235 | 6 163 | 6 | 541 
4 1 112 13 | 389 11 | 275 9 814 
1 3 | 30 7 | 7 2 25 | 4 | 147 
3 1 75 5 169 6 82 7 348 
3 | 1 | 56 7 179 10 | 122 4 382 
5 | 2 56 5 109 3 56 6 242 
| 6 |_ Recwes Ot cs 183 | 5 101 10 401 
B tectekin 3 |... 6 1 | 6 1 27 
2 2 50 | 5 | 176 | 6 121 | 8 | 370 
1 | 2 | 38 3 88 | 2 | 44 9 | 187 
3 | 2| 62 | 6 | 210 | 6 157 | ois | 446 
3 4 79 | 17 426 | 16 | 293 | 5 | 843 
2 3 | 19 | 3 37 | 1 22 | 2 | 89 
1 ra 18 1 25 | 1 20 2 | 68 
5 1 71 9 207 { 147 7 | 456 
2 1 31 | 4 108 3 50 1 200 
2 1 29 4 80 5 72 5 198 
4 2 79 10 184 3 80 8 370 
2 1 20 2 36 1 23 3 88 
2 1 3 4 5 1 16 
1 2 18 1 28 19 3 72 
4 6 62 10 191 10 116 2 401 
120 82 | 2,528 253 7, 064 230 4, 271 264 | 14,812 


assistant county agents and 4-H Club agents. 


2 Includes assistant home demonstration agents and 4-H Club agents. 
2-———_-34 


23913- 
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ANNUAL SALARIES OF AGENTS 


Mr. Narcuer. And also, Mr. Ferguson, if you will, I would like 
to have a chart inserted in here showing the average annual salaries, 
the same as was inserted last year for the county agents and their 
associates and the home demonstration agents, and their associates, 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I will appreciate it, Mr. 
Ferguson, if you will insert in the record at this point a chart show- 
ing the average annual salaries of extension agents in Kentucky and 
the average annual salaries of county extension agents in the United 
States, generally, just a chart showing comparison of the two. 

Let that chart, Mr. Chairman, be a chart of all the States. 

Mr. Marsnaty. Without objection, the charts will be placed in the 
record at this point. 

(The charts referred to follow :) 
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EXTENSION WORK IN KENTUCKY 


Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Ferguson, you have a lot of followers in my 
State, and that applies to your entire Department. ' 

The county agents and home demonstration agents in my particular 
district are all dedicated people, and are doing a wonderful job. 

This is one of the few times, Mr. Peterson, that I have a chance to 
say anything about them. 

In my home State, the outstanding young farmer, the young gentle- 
man who wins a soil conservation test; the 4-H Club award winners; 
the future farmers of America, and the future homemakers win 
awards each year. Well over 50 percent of the winners every year 
come from the Second District of Kentucky, and it speaks well for 
the county and home demonstration agents and the agriculture 
teachers in my district. 

So far this year, we have won nearly all the awards. 

We have, in our State, as I pointed out, a group of dedicated people 
in this particular service and certainly our land-grant colleges and 
all of our counties should see that we don’t lose these people. 

As I pointed out to you, the salaries of our extension agents in 
Kentucky are still low, and it is a matter that our committee is in- 
terested in, not only in my State, but in every State in the United 
States. 

Mr. Pererson. I just want to say, Mr. Natcher, that we certainly 
appreciate the fine relations we have with your extension people in 
Kentucky. 

Your Director is one of the most outstanding directors in the coun- 
try, and it is a pleasure to work with you good people in Kentucky. 


EXTENSION WORK IN NEW YORK 


Mr. SantTanceLo. Will you tell me how extensive the extension serv- 
ice is in the State of New York? 

Mr. Ferauson. New York has a rather extensive program. 

Are you interested in the number of people and the number of 
counties, sir, and the number of employees ? 

Mr. Santancevo. Not particularly as to the number of employees. 
_ I would like to know how extensive is it throughout the State or 
in the area of New York City? Does any part of the State of New 
York lack these services. 

Mr. Ferevuson. I think the only area which does not have an ex- 
tension program in New York is in New York City, although I do 
believe a year ago they passed permissive legislation which would 

rmit the boroughs to appropriate extension funds for the program 
in these boroughs. 

_ I also understand that there has been no appropriation made to 
initiate the program in these boroughs. 

All of the remaining counties of New York have a very excellent 
extension program. I have personally visited several of the counties. 
I visited Broome County last summer where a new extension building 
was being dedicated. 

That is a very interesting experience because Broome County was 
the first county in New York State to have a county agent. That 
was in 1911. 
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The new building which was dedicated last year, and which will 
cost over $200,000 has a completely air-conditioned auditorium, a 
built-in televi ision system to serve the county, complete suite of offices 
for their home demonstration work, agriculture work, and 4-H Club 
work. There are offices for all agencies of the county such as the soil 
conservation district, the ACP-dairy herd improvement, and so forth. 

So what you really have is a little department of agriculture built 
on a piece of land willed to the extension service by a lady who was 
active in home demonstration work. 

Now this is the first county in New York State that had an extension 
service, and the last one in which I had been privileged to see the 

progress they have made. This is a great tribute. The funds for this 
building were all raised from private sources in the county. That 
is ac »ompliment to the extension program in the county. 

Cornell University has a very fine staff of spec ialists working with 
the counties. I would rate the program in New York State as a very 
effective one. Director Bond is one of the newer directors. He has 
been director for about 3 or 4 years and is doing an excellent job. 


NATIONAL 4—H CLUB FOUNDATION WORK 


Mr. San rance1o. I was pleased to see in Finland two young ladies 
who were farming out, doing some 4-H work and it so happened that 
they came from our chairman’s district, Mississippi. 

Of course, I was wondering whether we had many of the members 
of the 4-H Club going around, learning the techniques of farming, 
and so forth, similar to what I saw over there. 

Mr. Frercuson. That program, Mr. Santangelo, is an a in- 
teresting one. This is not financed by public funds; it is financed 
entirely “by private funds and is handled through the National 4-H 
Club Foundation. 

Each year, this foundation sends a group of young people abroad 
to different countries. They are older 4-H Club members and in their 
upper teens and twenties. 

They are selected very carefully. They have gone to all corners of 
the globe available to them. Approximately 1,000 of these people 
have gone abroad and over 1,100 from these countries have been 
brought over here. 

Now as to the type of program. ‘These people are not on a formal 
study program. They live and work with farm families in these 
countries. They work on the farms doing the same work those fami- 
lies do. When youngsters from those countries come over here, we 
put them out with farm families. They live with each other. They 
go home with a sense of feeling as to what kind of life we live in this 
country and our young people come back with an idea as to how 
those people live. This they explain to audiences throughout the 
country. 

We think this is a very excellent program. I am sorry there were 
no youngsters from New York in Finland when you were over there. 

Mr. Kepner, | you are a member of the Board of Trustees of the Na- 
tional 4°H Foundation. Do you recall whether any of the New York 
youngsters may have gone to Finland. 
Mr. Kepner. Iam sorry, but I don't. 
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Mr. Ferauson. I remember one girl who went to Scotland. I be- 
lieve she was from New York State. She was telling about her ex- 
perience there. 

This is not done with public funds, gentlemen. These are strictly 
foundation funds from private contributions. Most of them are 
raised loc ally. 

Mr. SananGevo. I know the 4-H Clubs have been used extensively 
in New York for the purpose of try ing to prevent the acts of juvenile 
delinquency and the State youth commission has tied it into their 
program. 

When you mentioned the two boroughs from New York, it was 
probably Staten Island and Queens. 

Ihave no farms ‘n my area 

Mr. Feravson. You recall the two boroughs that came into this? 

Mr. Kepner. No; lam sorry, I don't. 

Mr. Frreuson. Now I don’t believe that this program has been ini- 
tiated but the purpose of this legislation is to permit the Extension 
Service to carry on a consumer information program on agricultural 
products in New York City. 

Mr. Sanranceto. Within the last year, there was appointed to the 
Governor’s staff a consumer member of the cabinet. We first had Dr. 
Persia Cambell. 

I don’t know who the new commissioner is, but I do think it was 
in connection with the consumer problem. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Ferguson, Extension, as you know, is one of 
the favorite programs of this particular subcommittee. It has been 
throughout the years. 

I might point out that our good, acting chairman today, and I am 

rather proud of bringing this out each year, showed the foresighted- 
ness of my own cong! essional district. 

Mr. Marshall's father was the first county agent in Minnesota, but 
he first had to come over to the Seventh ¢ ‘ongressional Distr ict-—my 
distriet—so I will take that much reflected glory. 

Mr. Marsuatu. I have always been proud of that. 

Mr. AnperseN. I am just pointing that out to show Mr. Marshall’s 
interest. He lived it from a child on. I worked with it because as 
a young man, back in 1919, after I returned from the Navy, my first 
recollections are cooperating with our then county agent, one of the 
first in my county of Lincoln, and I was surprised to notice the 
antagonism toward the county agent which existed at that particular 
time. 

There was a lot of skepticism. I was one of those who helped in 
my county to iron out that skepticism and now I don’t think you 
could find 1 or 2 farmers out of the 1,600 in my home county of 
Lincoln who aren’t in favor of Extension. 

That. shows how the trend of thinking changes, but it has been 
wonderful work and I think it has been so close to agriculture that 
that is the reason why we, on a subcommittee, feel it is almost a 
part of us, and I am glad Mr. Natcher paid you gentlemen the 
glowing tribute he did. “T heartily concur in what Mr. Natcher said 
in relation to your work. 
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As Mr. Natcher stated, we commend you for what you have done 
in relation to trying to improve the salaries of all the extension work- 
ers following the advice of this subcommittee last year. Mr. Natcher 
as you know, has been a stanch advocate of Extension and joined 
with us in our efforts to provide salary increases to bring Extension 
up to the level of other comparable jobs. 

I think all agree with me, that without any question we have gone 
quite far in our attempts to assure that the best people will remain 
with the Service, and I hope that it is just a beginning, Mr. Natcher 
and Mr. Marshall, of an attempt to make sure that Extension at 
least has as much a choice of good personnel as any of our other 
programs. 


VERTICAL INTEGRATION IN AGRICULTURE 


Now that I have said all of these superlatives about Extension, I 
want to be mildly critical about one thing and it is not from a critical 
viewpoint. It is more from a questioning viewpoint. 

I don’t know whether I am right or wrong, but I want to refer to 
page 140 here. You mention item 7, vertical integration in agricul- 
ture, and you bring out there the work that the Federal Extension 
Service has contributed in explaining to the farmers what this is all 
about. You don’t say that you have urged it, but you have laid the 
program before them as it exists. 

Now I don’t know whether I am right or wrong, but I have the feel- 
ing that vertical integration is a threat to the small farmer. 

I am afraid that it will mean eventually that if we go too far into 
it, it is the beginning of the end of the small farmer. 

Mr. Secretary, would you say I had a right to be a little skeptical 
about the benefits of vertical integration or not ? 

Mr. Pererson. Mr. Andersen, I think we are concerned with vertical 
integration. 

My own view is that we cannot now clearly foresee its impact on 
the individual farmer that we have long considered as being char- 
acteristic of farming in this country. 

My personal view is that vertical integration as it is called in 
agriculture, stems from the nonagriculture area, and from the in- 
creasing capital requirements upon farm producers, the narrowing 
margin per unit output and therefore an effort is made to share the 
risks, the financial risks, with others who are associated in the farm 
business. 

Why does a poultry man, for example, contract for the marketing of 
his product with a feed dealer or a feed dealer-processer, as the case 
may be? I think simply because the margin for poultry broilers 
produced, for example, is very narrow. 

The costs in an attempt at volume production which must accrue 
as the margin per unit of output gets smaller are such that the in- 
dividual cannot take the financial risk. 

He doesn’t have the financial resources with which to do so—to 
take that risk. As a result, he seeks a means of sharing that risk. 

In seeking to share that risk, how much of his independence does 
he lose? It will depend upon the type of arrangements that are made. 
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Most assuredly, Extension, as an educationa! agency, has the re- 
sponsibility to try to point out to farm producers, some of the dangers, 
some of the advantages as nearly as they can be determined in this 
business of vertical integration. 

For many years the producers of canning crops, particularly fruits 
and vegetables and more recently fruits and vegetables produced for 
the freezing industry, have contracted their output. 

These are high-risk crops. Their period of marketing is very short. 
The rule is that producers seek to have some assurance to make the 
crop and that they have a place to go with it. 

This, too, is an effort to assure against the capital risks that are 
involved. The growth of capital requirements in farm production 
has been relatively rapid. Vertical integration is a partial result. 

Today, we have in the industrial communities mergers of corpor- 
ations. I don’t think corporations are merging for the fun of merg- 
ing; they are merging to increase their product mix and cash flow. 

We are in a movement toward bigness in this country, and the cost 
of business is such that there has to be some aggregate of financial 
strength behind the individual farmer. 

I think the farm cooperatives are really challenged and I think, too, 
that the farm cooperatives have an opportunity to become, in fact, 
the business representatives of farm producers and help them in han- 
dling this growing financial risk in farm production. 

I know some cooperatives out in my home areas and there are others 
in the country which have arisen to this challenge and they are doin 
a good job in being the business representatives of farm producers a 
keeping the control of agriculture in the hands of their farmer 
members. 

Mr. AnprersEN. Thank you, Mr. Peterson. 

Do you have anything to add to that, Mr. Ferguson ? 

Mr. Fercuson. I am agreeing wholeheartedly with him, Mr. Ander- 
sen. 

Mr. Pererson. You are under no requirement to do so, Mr. Fergu- 
son. 

Mr. Frercuson. I realize that. The process of vertical integration in 
some areas has gone a great distance. 

Ninety percent of the broilers are grown under vertical integration. 
This has come about largely because of the extra capital required 
to produce broilers. In the turkey business we have considerable ver- 
tical integration. There is some in the egg business, but it is coming 
rather slowly here. I don’t anticipate any great rush of vertical 
we in the egg business. 

There is a little bit of it in the hog business, particularly in the south- 
eastern States, and as Mr. Peterson pointed out, there has been the 
contract growing of vegetable crops for many years. 

There are things about it that I think anyone who has been in agri- 
culture for many years may like about it and some things they don’t 
like about it, Mr. Andersen. 


RESPONSIBILITY TOWARD VERTICAL INTEGRATION 


As an Extension Service we see our responsibility as laying the facts 
aaa people so they can see it very clearly; explain to them what it 
1s all about. 
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Farmers are concerned about going into a vertical integration pro- 
gram. We work with them and point out to them the advantages and 
disadvantages of operating under contract. 

It is our feeling that the promotion of vertical integration is not the 
responsibility of the Extension Service—it is not our responsibility to 
be protagonists or antagonists, but it is our responsibility to explain 
all of the implications and ramifications. 

Mr. AnverseN. Mr. Ferguson, will you agree with me that perhaps 
it is just as well if Extension did not put its stamp of approval upon 
vertical integration ¢ 

Mr. Fercuson. Well, I don’t believe we put our stamp of approval 
upon it. 

Mr. AnpersEN. I don’t say that you do, but it is questionable whether 
it would be advisable to take much of a position on it; is it not? 

Mr. Frereuson. I think our position would be to explain to the 
people, as well as we can, what the implications are, and what the 
sifinificance is for the individual and for the integrators. 

We get into the debate on both sides, both the integrator and the 
one being integrated. 

Mr. ANperseN. Here is where I have a few qualms. I know that 
our price support operations have more or less gotten into disrepute 
with a good segment of our population because of certain statements 
relative to the amount of money obtained by a few producers, and so 
forth. 

I would not want our Extension Service to get implicated in vertical 
integration to such an extent that anybody could si ay, “Well, Extension 
is working for the big fellow.” 

Mr. Peterson. Mr. Andersen, let me say that, in my opinion, Exten- 
sion, as a public educational service, should avoid putting its stamp 
of approval or disapproval on any system of farm operation. 

It should bring to the people concerned the facts as far as they are 
known, but it should not become either a promoter or an opponent 
for action. 

Mr. Anpversen. That is right. You will recall I commenced this 
little dialog by saying I have many questions in my own mind. 

That is w vhy T opened up this discussion. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


CO-OPS AND VERTICAL INTEGRATION 


Mr. Marswauu. Mr. Peterson, you made a statement a moment ago 
that I think, probably, in the light of the latter conversation, ought 
to be reemphasized, and that is the matter of the field that the agr icul- 
ture cooperatives have in this vertical integration thing, and they are 
very definitely agricultural extensions, and they have a responsibility 
of bringing to them information which they may use in developing 
their cooperativ es to meet this vertical integration problem. 

Mr. Pererson. With that, I am in full and complete accord. 


DETERMINING PROPER SCOPE OF EXTENSION RESOURCES 


Mr. Marsnaty. Another point that came up a moment ago, at least 
that skated around the edges of it, was as to just where the work of 
Agriculture Extension may begin and where it may end. 
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Some of those lines are a little bit difficult to draw. 

Is it my understanding that the basic authority for agriculture 
extension work was agriculture alone, dealing with the farm people? 

I realize that over the years there has been some progress made at 
times over and beyond that direction because of the demand of other 
people for services. 

It comes to my mind that in a number of the small towns and county- 
seat towns in my area that certain groups have formed and made good 
use of not only the county agr icult ire agent, but the 4-H club agent 
and the home demonstration agent in meeting some of the problems 
they faced, and part of that is brought about because many of the 
boys and girls are reared on the farm and get the advantages of this 
work and move into the city and when they move into the « city, they 

take their training with them and immediately they want to have their 

boys and girls have an opportunity to take part in 4-H Club work 
and take part in the home demonstration work, and so on, that goes 
with it. 

So it has grown over the years to where you just don’t draw a line 
clearly defined between seouie wherever they may live, and, of course, 
that has been one of the things that has played an additional part in 
this burden upon the extension worker, too. 

There is hardly anybody in the country any more—like out in the 
State of Minnesota—that doesn’t avail themselves of agriculture ex- 
tension work in one way or another. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Marshall, in that connection I noticed in one 
of the Washington newspapers a picture of six young people who 
had won awards in their 4-H Club activities and it brought out the 
fact that one of the six actually lived on a farm. 

Mr. Fereuson. May I comment on those six ? 

Mr. Marsuau. Certainly. 

Mr. Fereuson. I had dinner with them last night. There are three 
boys and three girls. Of the three boys, one of these boys is actually 
doing farming. He has a dairy herd of hisown. He is in college, but 
as soon as he ; gets out of college, he is going back to the farm. 

One of the boys did an outstading job in tr actor maintenance. He is 
in college t aking electrical engineering. 

Now my guess is that this boy will make a contribution, directly or 
indirectly, to agriculture. W hile only one of these boys is farming, 
I think we also have to realize that probably out of every 10 young 
folks growing up on farms today, 7 or 8 will find employment off the 
farm. 

These young people are going to move off me farm; they are going 
to live in towns and villages : and in urban area 

Many of them, of course, will serve nevoulner. I like to think of 
agric ulture as being something more than farming and a great m: ny 
of these youngsters will find profitable employment in related fields: 
in the fields supplying agriculture with its steel, oil, and rubber, et 
cetera, or those industries which take the pr oducts of. agriculture and 
distribute them. 

Actually, 35 percent of our population depends on some form of 
agriculture for its income. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Ferguson, I am happy that we in Agriculture 
are xble to extend our influence to the young people of America in this 
fashion. 
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that only one out of those six has actually stated himself to be a farmer. 
That is not my point. 

Mr. Perrerson. I would like to come back to the point Mr. Marshall 
made here as to what is the Extension’s audience. 

I have previously raised this question with the Extension Committee 
on Organization and Policy. 

You are quite correct, Mr. Marshall, when you say that the line 
cannot be clearly drawn. 

Going back into the history of Extension, we find it was set up to 
serve agriculture and the farm people. 

I am of the personal opinion that Extension has more claims being 
made upon its resources than it is able to service. At the present time 
I see no immediate change in that situation. 

If that is the case, then it seems to me that Extension administrators, 
both State and Federal, must give attention as to how their resources 
are going to be deployed. 

They must establish priorities upon the resources that are available 
through the Extension organization. 

In my mind, the first priority upon Extension resources should be 
farm people; people who are operating the land resources of this 
country producing the food and other things that all of us use. 

Programs of Extension at the county level are developed by and 
for the county people. 

Those people will have different interests at different times, and 
the Extension program will reflect those interests in county programs 
differently in a country which is largely a mixture of small, rural 
residences, and operating farms than in one which is all commercial 
farming. Where there is an agriculture group or industry it seems 
to me that that agriculture should have the first call upon the resources 
of Extension. 

Now, admittedly, the agriculture today is something more than 
farming. Farmers today are purchasing, as I understand it, some 
65 percent of all their production resources from the nonfarming 
community. They are dependent on the nonfarming community for 
processing, packaging, and distribution. 

So Extension properly has a concern with representing farming in 
the marketing process, in the use by consumers of agricultural 
products. 

So again I don’t think the line can be drawn tightly as to where Ex- 
tension resources shall be used, but I do feel that farm people should 
have first claim upon the resources of the Extension Service. 

Mr. AnpersEN. You have stated it better than I could. 


I think it is an influence for good and I am not objecting to the fact 


THE “SCOPE” REPORT 






Mr. Ferauson. May I comment further on Mr. Peterson’s statement 
and his prepared formal statement where he commented on the “Scope” 
report. 

This effort on the part of the Extension Service came about by virtue 
of the fact that Extension was being pressed from many angles to serve 
many publics. 

It came about by virtue of the fact that Extension felt the need to 
take a little time and see just where its program should be going; to 
what extent should its resources be directed in this direction or that. 
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The Smith-Lever Act says, “to the people of the United States,” in 
agriculture, home economics, and subjects relating thereto. 
May I quote very briefly from this “Scope” report, Mr. Marshall ? 


The Smith-Lever Act, in stating the purpose of Cooperative Extension work, 
refers to the people of the United States. This act grew out of a reeognized 
need for an informal educational service which would take the results of research 
on subjects relating to agriculture and home economics to people who could apply 
these results in improving their welfare. 

Although farm families were unquestionably envisaged as a major audience, 
the legislative history and the act itself specifically recognized a broader audi- 
ence to include rural nonfarm residents. 

This includes the residents of villages, towns, and cities of less than 2,500 
people. Over the years, however, Extension has been called upon to provide edu- 
cational assistance to a much broader audience, fairly adequately encompassed 
in these general groups: 

Farm families; nonfarm rural residents; urban residents; farm, commodity, 
and related organizations; individuals, firms, and organizations which purchase, 
process, and distribute farm produce, and which provide farm people with essen- 
tial services and supplies such as credit, fertilizers, feed, and many others. 

We believe no one can legitimately question that Extension’s first responsi- 
bility is to farm families. However, others cannot be ignored. 

In differing degrees, and for somewhat different types of problems, they are 
interested in the results of research from our public research laboratories. At 
the same time, knowledge of this research and the application of findings by all 
groups, in addition to farm families, can be and should be of direct benefit. 

If we accept the principle that Extension’s responsibilities are to farm families 
first, but not to them alone, then a major operational problem of Extension is 
how to allocate its time and resources so that the highest priority needs of those 
other than farm people are given appropriate attention. 

Because of the diversity of economic and population patterns throughout 
the Nation, this allocation of Extension resources necessarily must be devermined 
within each State, and to a large degree, within each county. 

It is important that the breadth of this responsibility, and the opportunity 
and responsibility for Extension to render service on all appropriate fronts, 
be recognized by all. However, within this broad responsibility, care must be 
exercised by Extension and the people it serves that problems of major im- 
portance at any given time are given priority. 


The report reflects our consciousness of this tremendous pressure 
on the Extension Service to serve many publics; that it is the purpose 
of Extension to serve first the farm family and others to the extent 
that we can. 

Mr. Marswatu. Thank you. We have a paragraph in your justi- 
fication that I would like to repeat for the record at this point. I am 
going to read, “The Control of Brucellosis.” 


In 1947, the losses to farmers due to brucellosis amounted to $92 million. 

In 1957, this loss was down to $30 million. 

Much of this progress was accomplished by an Extension educational program 
conducted in close cooperation with a brucellosis eradication section of the 
Agricultural Research Service. 

In 25 years, the percent of infection has dropped from 11 percent to less than 
2 percent. 

In 1935 a total of 212,482 herds, and 3,318,000 cattle were tested for brucellosis. 

By 1957 these totals had increased to 1,171,000 herds, and 16 million cattle. 

In 1954 when the accelerated educational program started, there were 341 
certified counties out of a total of 3,000. 

On January 1, 1958, a total of 914 counties had been certified with 690 other 
counties conducting area eradication programs. 


Now, Mr. Secretary, or Mr. Ferguson, is there anything that you 
would like to add to the discussion ¢ 
Mr. Fereuson. I think not. Thank you. 
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Mr. Marsuauu. Is there any material you would like to put in the 
record that we haven’t considered ¢ 

Mr. Fercuson. I don’t believe there is. 

Mr. Marsuauu. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Pererson. Thank you for the obvious interest that you have in 
this work, Mr. Marshall, and members of the committee. 

I think we who are in Agri iculture are deeply pleased that this com- 
mittee, each of you indiv idu: uly have your roots in agriculture and 
Mr. Santangelo too, because he represents a segment of the country 
without whom the producers would be producing for no market. 

We are very well pleased from our point of view that this com- 
mittee has gone so deeply into the total agriculture economy of the 
country. 

Mr. Marsuauyi. We thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Since you mentioned our colleague, Mr. Santangelo, Mr. Santangelo 
is to be commended for the great interest he has shown in problems 
coming before this committee. He is finding out, as I am sure others 
are finding out, the importance of agriculture in our scheme of things 
and how much that we do in agriculture is directly related to the liv- 
ing costs of some of his constituents in New York City. 

Mr. Santance.o. Thank you. 

Mr. Anpersen. I think, Mr. Chairman, that we have a very splen- 
did addition to our subcommittee. 

For a Democrat coming from New York City, he is quite a man. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Mr. Secretary, again we want to say to you and Mr. 
Ferguson, Mr. Kepner, and Mr. Schruben that we always look for- 
ward to your coming before this committee. This committee has so 
often said that we “* appreciative of the work that is being done. 

My colleague, Mr. Natcher, and others have expressed it very well 
and J might just say that I have been very proud of the association 
that we personally have h: id with the Agr icultural Extension Service. 

I think it is a great privilege to have had a father who is recog- 
nized as one of the first agricultural agents in our State. I would 
like to repeat that I was almost raised on the knee of the Extension 
Service, so I don’t have to be sold on the value of the Service, not 
only to farm people, but also to all of the people of the United States. 
We are even finding it true that at times we extend that influence out- 
side of the United States and into the foreign field. 

The subcommittee will stand in recess until tomorrow afternoon 
at 1 p.m. 
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Tuespay, Marcu 3, 1959. 
FARMER COOPERATIVE SERVICE 
WITNESSES 


ERVIN L. PETERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 

JOSEPH G. KNAPP, ADMINISTRATOR, FARMER COOPERATIVE SERV- 
ICE 

KELSEY B. GARDNER, DIRECTOR, MANAGEMENT SERVICES DIVI- 
SION, FARMER COOPERATIVE SERVICE 

J. KENNETH SAMUELS, DIRECTOR, MARKETING DIVISION, FARMER 
COOPERATIVE SERVICE 

MARTIN A. ABRAHAMSEN, DIRECTOR, MARKETING DIVISION, 
FARMER COOPERATIVE SERVICE 

HAROLD D. WALKER, DIRECTOR, ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT 
DIVISION, FARMER COOPERATIVE SERVICE 

CHARLES L. GRANT, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


| 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


Program by activities: 











1. Research and technical assistance for farmers’ coopera- 
tives (total program costs §). _........................ $592, 149 $620, 000 $620, 000 
2. Relation of costs to obligations: Costs financed from | | 
obligations of other years, net (—) .......-- eeuce wanted | —3, 463 | ARID I insasencedcimtavee 
Total program (obligaticas)........-...........-.-. 588, 686 | 617, 426 | 620, 000 
Financing: 
i959 appropriation available in 1958_....-...............-- —2, 574 eee iecanteantoiae 
Unobligated balance no longer available. __.............-- I in ia ela en rk oe 
New obligational authority.........................-..-] 588, 500 620, 000 | 620, 000 
New obligational authority: eee 
MINAS i a cas Secw chen a eee lianawn 578, 000 578, 000 | 620, 000 
Transferred from ‘Conservation reserve,’”’ soil bank pro- | 
SPOMIS (7a iis DEO nsnneanscdccmnwaneman Rp Pec ee | TER Tota ocaianbiale Sd iviscnttnaihMeeaieibabls 
Appropriation (adjusted). ........- bod caida cca etait ia 588, 500 578, 000 | 620, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases. .......-...-.|....-..-...--- GE 008 lives intitiicde 





1 Includes capital outlay as follows: 1958, $10,604; 1959, $5,400; 1960, $5,400. 


33913—59— pt. 2——-35 
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Object classification 


i | 
1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


| 
| 
| 


Total number of permanent positions. . . on 76 75 | 73 
Averaze number of all employees ; | 67 67 | 67 
Number of employees at end of year. .--. Seeeucaat 69 | 67 67 
Average GS grade and salary- -- — ‘ io oa tae $6,130 | 8.5 $6,799 | 8.6 
01 Personal services 

Permanent positions. z 5 $427, 267 $463, 610 | $461, 820 

Other personal services on 2, 830 1, 790 3, 580 

Total personal services-- ‘ = 430, 097 465, 400 465, 4% 

02 Travel = 42,123 43, 400 43, 4 
03 Transportation of things 1,375 | 1, 300 1, 300 
04 Communication services = 12, 273 5, 100 | 15, 100 
06 Printing and reproduction. ‘ 44, 231 | 40, 000 | 40, 000 
07 Other contractual services 4, 554 4, 600 | 4, 600 

Services performed by other agencies__- 10, 207 | 10, 100 | 10, 10 
08 Supplies and materials i < 4,003 | 3, 800 | 3, 800 
09 Equipment fier 10, 432 5, 600 5, 600 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions- 26, 492 30, 200 30, 2 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities- . 242 | 100 400 
15 Taxes and assessments ; ; 83 100 | 10 
1959 program obligated in 1958_ -- ‘ 2, 574 | —2, 574 | 

Total obligations. --___--- : 5&8, 686 | 617, 426 | 620, 000 


' 


Mr. Marsnauy. We are pleased to have with us our friends from the 
Farmer Cooperative Service. At this point we will place in the record 
pages 150 through 155 of the justifications. 


PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The Farmer Cooperative Service was established following the enactment of 
the Farm Credit Act of 1953 (Public Law 202, August 6, 1953), which trans- 
ferred the research and technical assistance work for farmers’ marketing, pur- 
chasing, and service cooperatives, under the Cooperative Marketing Act of 1926 
from the Farm Credit Administration to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The Service conducts research, advisory, and educational work with cooper- 
atives on problems of organization, financing, management policies, merchan- 
dising, costs, efficiency, and membership to help farmers who are members of 
such organizations improve the operations of their businesses. It cooperates 
with the Extension Service, land-grant colleges, banks for cooperatives, State 
departments of agriculture, and other agencies to bring about better under- 
standing and application of sound cooperative principles and practices. It also 
advises other Federal agencies on problems relating to agricultural cooperatives. 

The Service carries on its work through three program divisions, Marketing, 
Purchasing, and Management Services. On November 80, 1958, the Service 
had 114 employees, 113 of whom were full-time and 1 part-time, all stationed in 
Washington, D.C. 


Appropriation : 
I I a a $620, 000 
I a aN 620, 000 


SOTO gL Tae Vo RE 1-1 5 ES ee ee eR OS Pe 
Proposed supplemental, 1959, for pay act costs_______-__...-___-_____ 


I cane i hr 620, 000 
sSudget estimate, 1960 620, 000 
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Project statement 


————————$—————_—_______—__—___—_—_-—-- rrr !”n | 











Project | 1958 5 =| (1960 
| (estimated) | (estimated) 
a a> eh i Re ee eee - Geeta celle’, (Rae Nobis 
1. Research and technical assistance for farmers’ cooperatives !_| $586, 112 $620, 000 $620, 000 
Unobligated balance ecient aa ieee cael 2, 388 etseuns 
Total pay act costs (P uclic Law 85-462) _............-.-....-- | [20, 372] | (47, 025 i " (47, 025 5] 
Total available or estimate __._- ‘ | 588, 500 | 2 620, 000 620, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘Conservation re serve, soil bank programs, | 5 
Avriculture’”’. “ —10, 500 | oa-n- --| 
Proposed supplemental due to pt Ly increases. - o--<--| nie --| —42, 000 
Total appropriation or estimate..................-----.-| 578 , 000 





| 

1 

| 

! Represents obligations. The amount of $592,149 indicated for 1958 in the 1960 budget represents applied 

costs. The difference of $6,037 reflects, primarily, the excess of publications and equipment used in 
1958 over orders placed in that year. 


2Includes $2,574 obligated in 1958 under the advance procurement authorization contained in Pub- 
lic Law 85-386. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The Farmer Cooperative Service conducts research, educational and advisory 
work to assist the 3 million farmers who are members of approximately 10,000 
marketing and purchasing cooperatives and related business service associations. 
In 1956, these farmers held a total of over 7.7 million memberships in their 
cooperatives, an increase of 1.7 percent over the previous year. 

The Service acquires, analyzes, publishes, and disseminates information rela- 
tive to farmer cooperatives to further their sound development. This work is 

earried on in cooperation with general farm and cooperative organizations, 
land-grant colleges, Federal and State extension services, and State depart- 
ments of agriculture. 

Current activities 

The work of Farmer Cooperative Service helps farmers strengthen their co- 
operative enterprises by improved organization structures, management and 
operating methods. The high costs of farm supplies and increased costs of 
marketing farm products are demanding adoption of more efficient organization, 
management and operating techniques. Changes in agricultural produc tion 
are requiring the establishment of new marketing and purchasing cooperatives 
and the reorganization and consolidation of existing cooperatives. 

Cooperatives deal with large, well-integrated businesses having extensive re- 
sources and bargaining power. Experience is demonstrating that further inte- 
gration by cooperatives is needed if they are to represent their farmer members 
to best advantage. Many cooperatives have already shown that they can retain 
control of the processes of integration and obtain the resulting benefits for their 
farmer members. 

Farmer Cooperative Service is receiving increased requests to help coopera- 
tives on their problems in developing better integrated and stronger organiza- 
tions to give farmers increased bargaining power, greater operating efficiency, 
and other large-scale organizational advantages. 

The Service is assisting in Departmentwide efforts to analyze and evaluate 
the effects of integration so as to help farmers meet its impact. In addition, 
the Service is participating in Department efforts to improve rural living stand- 
ards and increase farm income through the rural development program. 

The Service continues to carry on active long-range educational programs de- 
signed to strengthen membership participation and democratic control and im- 
prove public understanding of sound cooperative principles and practices. The 
Service provides National and State statistics on trends in growth and character 
of cooperatives for the benefit of farmers, extension workers, and others partici- 
pating in strengthening these farmer-owned organizations. 

Farmer Cooperative Service completed work on 84 projects or specific phases 
of projects during the fiscal year 1958, and it is estimated that about the same 
number will be completed in 1959 and in 1960. 
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Selected examples of recent progress 

1. Integrated hog production and marketing studied.—Hog producers and their 
cooperatives are turning to integration to get more bargaining power to improve 
service and sell hogs on a graded basis. In Iowa, assistance was given in estab- 
lishing an integrated cooperative program for production, marketing, and finance. 
ing hogs. In Missouri the Service helped develop a statewide livestock marketing 
association with concentration points in the country and a central sales agency 
to sell hogs direct to packers. In Virginia the feasibility of an integrated hog- 
marketing program was analyzed. 

2. Eyg cooperatives consolidated.—Egg cooperatives in many producing areas 
are local unaffiliated organizations providing only limited services to their farmer 
members. Consolidation of volume is necessary for effective sales programs 
to meet the needs of large retailers. The Service has helpel many of these smaller 
cooperatives find ways to combine their operations. A study of egg-marketing 
cooperatives in New England revealed that handling costs could be reduced 
through greater volume and integration of production and marketing services, 
A study of two regional supply and poultry associations in central California 
revealed that these two associations by working together could reduce costs 
and improve buying power. Assistance was also provided to cooperative groups 
in Iowa in developing a statewide cooperative egg-marketing program, 

3. Dairy-processing costs compared.—Cost comparisons between cooperatives 
show marked differences in operating efficiency. A study of dairy cooperatives 
in Iowa and South Dakota revealed that spray drying expenses varied from 
2.5 to 5 cents a pound and butter-marketing expenses from 1.8 to 3.9 cents per 
pound. With such comparative data, management of cooperatives can locate 
and correct inefficient methods, decide best alternative operating procedures, and 
price their products more intelligently. This study will result in material savings 
to the eizht associations studied and, in addition, will help other dairy-processing 
cooperatives improve efficiency. 

4. Inventory managing in local farm-supply cooperatives improved.—Inventory 
control is an important problem of many farm-supply cooperatives. The Service 
studied local associations in the Pacific Northwest and in the Minnesota-Dakotas 
area. The results of these studies indicated that in procuring goods, inventories 
could be better managed by the use of carload purchases, customer advance 
orders, consignment purchases, and of association-owned transports. In distrib- 
uting supplies, cardoor deliveries and preseason delivery of fertilizer and seed 
would result in better turnover. Many farm supply cooperatives could improve 
their inventory turnovers 50 percent or more through use of these better- 
management methods. 

5. Management strengthened for frozen-food cooperatives.—Advisory service 
to four frozen food lockers in two North Central States resulted in liquidation of 
unnecessary facilities, the establishing of a more vigorous merchandising pro- 
gram, and the tightening of internal operating controls. Study and advisory 
assistance of this nature can help frozen food-locker cooperatives cope with oper- 
ating, management, and facility problems and thus serve their farmer members 
more effectively. 

6. Rural credit unions in Indiana help cooperatives.—Rural credit unions can 
assist farm-supply cooperatives to better control their credit. This is shown by 
a study of 42 credit unions in Indiana. Managers of supply cooperatives re- 
ported that the credit unions help the cooperative increase volume and member- 
ship. The credit unions enable farmers who use the credit unions to make 
savings from cash discounts on farm-supply purchases. The study also indi- 
cated that there were opportunities for improvement of credit-union operations 
through better field coordination, member education, and training programs. 

7. Transportation studies aid in locating facilities —Increased transportation 
costs are of major concern in farmer cooperatives marketing farm products and 
distributing production supplies. A study was made of the location of grain- 
storage facilities to serve farmers efficiently in a Midwestern State. The survey 
indicated the proposed location was favorable from the standpoint of economical 
and dependable transportation facilities and services essential to the storage 
operation. Another survey dealt with the proposed acquisition of an insecticide 
manufacturing plant to serve farmers in a southeastern area. This study indi- 
cated the location being considered was advantageous for acquiring raw mate- 
rials and distributing the manufactured products. 

8. Revolving fund method of financing farmer cooperatives analyzed.—This 
study directed attention to developing a better understanding of the revolving- 
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fund method of financing and the use farmer cooperatives are making of it., 
The analysis indicated that the revolving-fund plan is an important tool for 
internal financing of farmer cooperatives and revealed that 61 percent of the 
associations studied used this method for obtaining part or all of their member- 
ship capital. 

9. Training in cooperative membership relations——Farmer cooperatives are 
getting larger and their activities are more widespread and complex. The Service 
has assisted in developing training programs for cooperative personnel as well 
as for cooperative leaders in the fundamentals of good membership relations. 
This work has been accomplished largely through workshops and clinics at State 
and district levels that are jointly sponsored by State cooperative councils, edu- 
cational agencies, and the Service. 

10. Statistics developed to show trends in integration.—Increased concentra- 
tion of buying power in the distribution of farm products and advancing costs 
of farm-production supplies and services have focused attention on the need 
for a study of the trends in integration in the business operations of farmer. 
cooperatives. Such an analysis requires detailed statistical information on the 
extent and character of the horizontal and vertical integration that has so far 
taken place in farmer cooperatives. The first study undertaken to provide this 
information is a survey of 40 major regional cooperatives and provides detailed 
statistical information on trends in the distribution, processing, and production 
of petroleum products by these organizations and their estimates on petroleum 
products handled by affiliated local cooperatives. 

Another study dealing with integration is underway to obtain information 
from local and regional dairy cooperatives and milk-bargaining cooperatives 
on the character of their operations and services in the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of dairy products. These statistical studies will provide data necessary 
for a better understanding of trends in integration in farmer cooperatives, and. 
provide basic information essential for further research, service, and educational 
work in assisting farmers to make their self-help organizations successful and 
effective busines enterprises. 


Mr. Marsnauy. Mr. Secretary, do you have a statement you wish 
to make regarding this phase of your responsibility ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Prererson. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I would like to make a short 
general statement in regard to the Farmer Cooperative Service. I 
would like to say first that we are glad to discuss with you the budget 
proposals for the Farmer Cooperative Service of the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year 1960. 

The Farmer Cooperative Service performs research, service, and 
educational work to assist farmers form and operate their cooperative 
business organizations. An important purpose of cooperatives is to 
help farmers improve their incomes by increasing returns for products 
marketed and lowering costs for production supplies and business 
services purchased. 

The Department’s Farmer Cooperative Service program is directed 
toward helping farmer cooperatives develop their maximum capabil- 
ities for serving the business needs of their farmer members. Farmers 
are finding need for business representation to help meet the impacts 
of volume selling and volume buying to close product specifications by 
the users of farm products. 

Moreover, farmers today buy from nonfarm sources well over half 
of their production resources—formula feeds, chemicals, fertilizer, 
machinery, tools, power, motor fuel, and many other items, including 
services. 

_ Farmer cooperatives need to constantly improve their capabilities 
in dealing with today’s buyers of farm products. The work of Farmer 
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Cooperative Service is directed toward assisting farmer cooperatives 
in improving their operating methods and in developing new proce- 
dures which will better enable them to more capably act for their 
farmer members as their business representatives. 

While cooperatives are making good progress, they require contin- 
uing assistance in research and education to build and maintain the 
kind of business organizations required by the present business climate 
of growing bigness and growing concentration of economic power. 

The problems confronting farmers are rapidly changing, as, for ex- 
ample, the developments in contract farming and other forms of 
vertical integration. Many agricultural leaders see cooperatives as 
the best way “for farmers to retain control of their own operations in 
the face of these and other developments. 

There is also a need for some cooperatives to develop larger volumes 
of quality products in order to meet more discriminating market re- 
quirements. 

The Department considers farmer cooperatives as a fundamental 
asset to farmers in keeping control of their own business affairs. We 
believe that we should use every appropriate means to help farmers 
fully develop these self-help business organizations. 

The 1960 budget recommends the continuance of the appropriation 
for Farmer Cooperative Service at about the same level as in 1959. 
The Service will be able to absorb increased postal costs of $3.300, and 
about $5,000 of the increased pay costs of $47,000 in the current fiscal 
year. 

Dr. Knapp, Administrator of the Farmer Cooperative Service, and 
members of his staff are here with me to give you such detailed informa- 


tion on the current program of the Farmer Cooper ative Service as you 
may wish. 

Mr. Wuirren. Dr. Knapp, you might proceed with your general 
statement. 


STATEMENT OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


Dr. Knapp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate very much 
this opportunity to report on our work in the Farmer Cooperative 
Service of the Department of Agriculture. 

Since I reported to you a year ago we have issued statistical infor- 
mation for marketing and purchasing cooperatives for 1956-57. Com- 
pared to the preceding year, there was a slight decline in number of 
associations and number of memberships, while dollar volume of busi- 
ness increased by 6 percent. 

Table I, attached, shows changes in these figures since 1952-53. 
Dollar volume of business is up almost 9 percent for the 5- year period 
and shows a gradual increase, except for 1953-54. This suggests that 
the economic strength of these associations is increasing for during this 
time cash receipts of farmers from marketing fell by 5 percent. 
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(The table referred to follows :) 


TaBLE I.—Number of farms, associations, memberships, and dollar volume of business 
for farmer marketing, farm supply, and related service cooperatives, 1952-53 to 
1956-67 











Associations Index numbers (1952-53= 100) 
Number Associations 
Period of Net Number 
farms! | Number |Member-| dollar of 
ships volume ?| farms Member- Net 
Number | ships dollar 
volume 
Thou- | Thou- Thou- 
sands | sands sands 
Bo saicsuccne 5, 308 10, 114 7,475 $9, 517 100.0 100.0 100. 0 $100. 0 
PE iinia Kasdan tiainesaah 5, 201 10, 058 7, 608 9, 463 98.0 99. 4 101.8 99.4 
Pils csasacuachewst 5, 087 | 9, 887 7, 603 9, 626 95.8 97.8 101.7 101. 1 
eS 4, 969 | 9, 876 | 7,731 9, 740 93. 6 97.6 103. 4 102.3 
TOPE cccsusneeesue | 4, 856 | 9, 872 | 7, 672 10, 359 91.5 97.6 102. 6 108. 8 








1 Year end figures. 
? Adjusted to remove duplication resulting from intercooperative business. 

The decline in number of associations which began in 1952-53 flat- 
tened out in 1956-57. While 116 associations in 1956-57 went out of 
business, 112 were newly included, making a net loss of only four. 
Discontinuances, in part, reflect consolidations of cooperatives. 

There was a decrease of nearly 1 percent in the number of mem- 
berships in 1956-57 as compared with the previous year. It is sig- 
nificant, however, that for the 5 years covered in this table, coopera- 
tive memberships increased 2.6 percent while the number of farms 
declined 8.5 percent. 

Minnesota led all States in number of cooperatives and member- 
ships, and was second, after California, in volume of business. _IIli- 
nois ranked second in number of memberships and third in business 
volume. Iowa was third in number of cooperatives, while Missouri 
was third in number of memberships. 


VERTICAL INTEGRATION 


In my statement to you last year, I indicated that farmer coopera- 
tives would need to further integrate, coordinate, and generally 
strengthen their organizations and operations to meet the challenge 
resulting from the spread of contract farming and other forms of 
vertical integration. 

I am glad to report that many farmers and their cooperatives are 
taking vigorous steps to deal with this problem. An increasing 
number of farmers realize that they need much stronger cooperatives 
if they are to retain control of their farming enterprises and improve 
their farm income. Through research, service, and educational assist- 
ance Farmer Cooperative Service is helping farmers build the kinds 
of cooperatives needed. Fi 
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The 10 examples at the end of the justification materials already in- 
serted in the record show how we are working to help farmers 
develop more effective cooperatives. 

I would like to further explain our work in several areas. 

To help farmers meet problems growing out of economic integra- 
tion, we have completed three case study reports on the operations of 
integrated cooperatives. We also helped prepare the Department's 
report on “Contract Farming and Vertical Integration in Agricul- 
ture,” which shows how many farmers are obtaining the advantages 
of integration by means of their own cooperatives. We are also com- 
pleting two studies which will provide needed information on the 
degree of integration achieved by dairy marketing and petroleum 
distribution cooperatives. 

Moreover, we have provided much information to assist farmers 
with integration problems through conferences, articles, and talks, 
Our research and educational work on economic integration is alert- 
ing farmers to their opportunities to make needed “adjustments in 
strengthening their cooperatives. 


MERGER OF COOPERATIVES 


In many instances cooperative efficiency can be greatly increased if 
two or more smaller organizations join together to get the volume 
advantages of lower costs and better management. Consolidations 
involve organization, finance, transportation, merchandising, mem- 
bership relations, and management problems on which farmers need 
technical assistance. 

We have worked with a number of cooperatives on this problem, 
and as a result stronger cooperatives are being developed. For exam- 
ple, our study of several State artificial insemination associations in 
the Northeast led to a substantial consolidation of operations. 

We are now examining possibilities of consolidation for several 
small dairy cooperatives in Vermont. A similar study is underway 
in New York State. Inquiries and requests for assistance from other 
areas indicate a mounting need for such consolidation studies. 

There is great interest in better coordination of poultry and egg 
marketing cooperatives in most parts of the country. During the past 
year, we have made studies to help develop more effective egg and 
poultry marketing cooperatives in the South, in the Middle Atlantic 
and New England States, in Iowa, Minnesota, South Dakota, and other 
Midwestern States. 

In cooperation with the University of TIlinois, we are also study- 
ing ways to consolidate the operations of three Tllinois livestock coop- 
eratives. We are working with the Utah State College on a plan for 
reorganizing and consolidating the operations of a livestock market- 
ing cooperative serving Utah and four Western States. 








BARGAINING ASSOCIATIONS 












To meet the concentrated buying power of firms handling farm 
products, farmers require cooperative marketing organizations with 
comparable bargaining strength. This explains the widespread inter- 
est of growers in a cooperative which has been set up to provide 
national sales services for fruit and vegetable growers. This organ- 
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ization has requested our assistance in improving its structure, man- 
agement, and grower services. 

Our studies of bargaining associations are resulting in a better 
understanding of the techniques and procedures essential to their suc- 
cessful organization and operation. During recent years, there has 
been a spectacular growth of fruit and vegetable bargaining coopera- 
tives. At their request, we have conducted three annual conferences 
for the consideration of common problems. The proceedings of these 
conferences provide current information on effective organizational 
methods and operating practices of these associations. 

Other types of producers are showing growing interest in this 
form of cooperative organization. For example, a group of farmers 
producing pulpwood has requested our assistance to help them deter- 
mine whether they should set up a bargaining association. 


MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT EFFORTS 


Another phase of our work is helping farmers increase the efficiency 
of their cooperative enterprises. To this end we have made studies 
to aid them in reducing their transportation, storage, and other oper- 
ating costs, and in effecting savings through proper inventory and 
credit controls. 

Our work with two land-grant colleges on costs of packing and 
processing citrus has helped cooperatives compare costs and point 
out ways to improve efficiency. Similar studies have been made with 
dairy processing plants in Iowa and South Dakota and with cotton- 
seed and soybean oil mills, and cooperative cotton compresses. 

Weakness in management has been the cause of many farmer co- 
operative failures. To help cooperatives improve management, we 
have made a broad survey of their management training programs. 
Our report, which will soon be published, indicates a great need for 
improved management training programs. Moreover, we have recent- 
ly completed two studies which will provide useful information on 
incentive payment practices of farmer cooperatives. 

Basic to good management in a farmer cooperative is a well-selected 
and properly functioning board of directors. We are now making a 
study of the performance of directors in 125 regional marketing and 
purchasing cooperatives. 

Staff members also have participated in a number of workshops, 
management schools, and clinics that have aided managerial employees 
and directors of cooperatives in improving the performance of their 
many and varied duties. These have been sponsored by the State 
cooperative councils, the American Institute of Cooperation. land- 
grant colleges, and similar agencies. 

Poorly planned and attended annual membership meetings have 
long been a cause of membership weakness. Our report to help 
cooperatives plan and hold better annual meetings has been con- 
stantly used by cooperatives and extension workers. 

Cooperatives are family enterprises, and women in farm families 
have an interest in their success. A number of cooperatives have 
recognized this interest by setting up women’s educational depart- 
ments. To encourage this development the Farmer Cooperative Serv- 
Ice = August cosponsored a workshop of employees directing this 
work, 
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CONFERENCES WITH LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 


Our working relationships with land-grant colleges have been 
greatly strengthened in recent years by a national and five regional 
conferences dealing with problem areas and research methods in agri- 
cultural cooperation. These conferences, held 1 1 coope ration with 
the land-grant colleges, have been cosponsored i the Farmer C oop- 
erative Service and the American Institute of Cooperation. A second 
national conference of this type is scheduled for March 2, 3, and 4, 
You will notice that today is March 3. The conference is being held 
over in the South Building today. We have 45 representatives from 
the land-grant colleges at this conference, representing 388 of the 
land-grant colleges and universities in the United States and Puerto 
Rico. I left that meeting to come over here and will go back to that 
con ference W hen our hearing’ here is concluded. 

Farmer Cooperative Service has long encouraged farmer coopera- 
ves to do more research themselves, and several cooperatives how 
have research departments. The Farmer Cooperative Service works 
c done ly with the research directors of these departments and assists 
them in conducting an annual conference. 

This vear we obser mel the 25th year of publication of our monthly 
educational magazine, the News for Farmer Cooperatives. We have 
received many letters from cooperative and agricultural leaders, col- 
lege teachers. research workers, State officials, and others on the 
value of the News in their work. 

Our workload last fiseal year, including our marketing research 
work done under advances from AMS, is indicated by the following 
data. We completed 84 studies, plus 12 marketing research studies. 
We issued 25 new or revised publications, plus 4 marketing research 
publications. Our total distribution of old and new publications 
was 201,000 of which about 50,000 went to county sail and voea- 
tional agriculture teachers and others for educational use with young 
people. Our staff members participated in 251 meetings on coopera- 
tive problems attended by representatives of 9,311 farmer coopera- 
tive associations and public agricultural agencies. We made 988 field 
contacts with cooperatives, 214 with land-grant colleges, and 72 with 
banks for cooperatives, in addition to 161 contacts with these organ- 
izations in our Washington office. 

If you gentlemen have any questions concerning the work of Farmer 
Cooperative Service, we shall be glad to answer them. 
MEAT-TYPE HOGS 
Mr. Wuirren. Dr. Knapp, this committee has interested itself in 
the last several years in a study of meat-type hogs and how other 
countries are making progress in that matter at a little faster rate 
than we were in this country. 

The American Meat Institute is meeting here in Washington at the 
moment, and I have discussed our report which we recently released 
on meat-type hogs with officials of that organization. They told me 
that we were coming into a period of where hogs will be handled even 
more commercially than in the past, and large-scale operations simi- 
lar to those in the poultry industry might be utilized. I am wonder- 
ing if there has been any progress with cooperatives in that field. 
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The reason I ask that is that we found that Canada largely has 
brought about a shift to meat-type hogs by providing more incentive 
for the production of meat- or lean-type hogs. 

We studied the hog situation in the Se andinavian countries, which 
are further advanced in many ways and have a lean, meat-type hog, 
which the consumers want and which is economically advantageous to 
the country. We learned that it is fairly easy there because practi- 
cally all of their hogs are grown by cooperatives. The hogs, in turn, 
are slaughtered by cooperatives, which means that the farmer can eet 
his pr ice after kill from the carcass. 

The cooperative approach to that extent does not set well with many 
of the people in the United States. But if, as I discussed with some 
of these folks here attending the American Meat Institute, hog sup- 
pliers were brought together in some kind of a group where the pur- 
chaser knew what he was getting in advance, or if there were a contract 
basis, they might build up a reliance on each other to the point that 
eventually we might pay after kill in this country. There are a lot 
of ramifications to that subject, and our report attempts to cover them, 
but I have tried to give you enough background to ask you if there 
has been any effort in that direction. 

Dr. Knapp. Yes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We have been in- 
terested in meat-type hogs for some 20 years. When we began to 
work with a Michigan cooperative on this problem we progressed very 
slowly, but in the last several years we have had quite a lot more suc- 
cess. We made a study about 5 years ago on measuring the market- 
ability of meat-type hogs, and we issued a publication on that. We 
found on the basis of this study that the problem of getting the pre- 
miums for the meat-type hogs to the producer could best be taken care 
of through a cooperative. Thus the benefits from quality production 
could be reflected to the individual members. 

We have made other studies in the last 2 or 3 years to determine 
price differentials on various grades of hogs to see whether quality is 
reflected in premiums paid back to the producer. We have also devel- 
oped formulas for pricing hogs. This is an essential step in efficient 
hog marketing. 

In the last year or two we have worked with many organizations 
developing programs, encouraging them to do what you are speaking 
of, build up a supply of hogs of meat- -type quality, to take care of 
merchandising requirements, “and to reflect to the producers premiums 
for producing | the type and qui lity of hogs required. 

Mr. Wuirren. As I say, Canada’s system would not suit many peo- 
ple in this country; and the Scandinavian cooper rative systems would 
not suit many people in this country but I was inquiring here as to 
whether our system could be changed so that the meat-type hog could 
get the premium it deserves, or the fat hog would take a discount by 
reason of its fat. That could be met here if a plant or a packer had a 
consistent source on a large enough scale of lean-type hogs. Te could 
afford in turn to take it on the other scale and pay a premium. If they 
had such a good situation, I had in mind that it would work out so that 
they could grade the hogs after kill, as they do in the Scandinavian 
countries. You say there has been some progress made in the coopera- 
tive effort to supply a sufficient quantity to a packer who might be 
more interested in the better type? 
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Dr. Knapp. Yes; our work of the last year or so has been designed 
to help the producers produce the meat-type hogs, required to satisfy 
the needs of the packer and consumer. It is a normal] cooperative 
method of operation to pay producers premiums for quality desired 
by consumers. 

The cooperative firm usually tends to reflect back to the producer 
quality differences in prices made from the sale of the product. 
Machinery can be developed rapidly to the benefit of the packer and 
the consumer so as to get the kind of product that the consumer de- 
sires and also give incentive to the producer and the packer to provide 
that quality produc t. 

Mr. Wutrren. Mr. Marshall, do you have questions ? 

Mr. Marsuaun. Yes, Mr. Chairman. About how many projects 
are you wor king on now ? 

Dr. Knarr. We are now working on 87 line projects. Of these, 29 
are under our marketing research allotments. 

Mr. Marsnati. How many did you complete last year and drop? 

Dr. Knarr. I think I have that here. We ompleted 84 studies plus 
12 marketing research studies under our line projects. During the 
fiscal year we discontinued 19 line projects of which 12 were under the 
marketing research allotment. We added 21 line projects, of which 
5 were under the marketing research allotment. During this fiscal 
year we have already discontinued 13 line projects, of which 5 were 

der the marke ‘ting research allotment, and we have added 12 line 
projecis, of which 8 are under the marketing research allotment. 

Mr. Manrsiisur. Have you had any contacts with the Producers 
Livestock Co opera ive Organiz: ition in Columbus ? 

Dr. Knapp. Yes; we have worked with this association on the meat- 
type hog problem. Recently, Mr. Randell, who is Chief of our 
Livestock and Wool Branch, made a little survey to assist that organi- 
zation on an operational problem. I remember the report that Mr. 
Randell gave me on that situation, and I saw a letter that Mr. Forrest 
Ketner, the manager of that organization, sent in to Mr. Randell, a 
couple of days ago in which he expressed very sincere appreciation 
for the assistance provided by Mr. Randell. He indicated that the 
recommendations made _ by Mr. Randell were being followed, that 
they were changing their procedures—I cannot go into detail on the 
situation but I know that it was an important “problem there, and 
that it is being worked out. 


COOPERATIVES’ COMMENDATIONS 


Mr. Marsuatyi. Have you had some other letters commending you 
for your work this past year? 

Dr. Knarr. Yes. Would you care to have me present some for the 
record? Here is one that came in today. 

Mr. Marsuat. I believe, Mr. Chairman, we should have a few of 
these letters presented for the record. 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 

Dr, Knapp. Here is one that came in today and I brought it in my 
pocket. 

This is from Mr. Mose Kiser, manager of Guilford Dairy Associa- 
tion, Greensboro, N.C., whom I talked to on the question of integra- 
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tion and various things of that sort just a few days ago, and he wrote 
me this letter: 

I want to thank you and express a word of appreciation for your participation 
with us in the annual meeting of the Farmer Cooperative Council last week. 
We at Guilford Dairy, who are engaged in the marketing of milk and the 171 
dairy farmers whom we serve are familiar with your problems and appreciate 
the good work you do. 

That was just a general letter that came in but here are some others 
expressing appreciation for work. Here is one dated August 7, 1958, 
from Mr. Howard Whelan, general manager of production, the Poul- 
try Producers Association of oun Mass. He says, “Your report will 
be of very great value and importance in making our New England 
project a reality. A great deal of it got used in the meetings and dis- 
cussions held with the \ various poultry “produc ers 

To make this letter mean something to you, I might say that we 
have been carrying on studies to help a group of poultry producers 
who are members of several of the poultry producers associations 
in New England, to set up a better marketing program for New 
England. The Eastern States Farmers Exchange, a purchasing 
organization which supplies feed to poultry producers throughout 
that area is also interested in this problem because the welfare of the 
entire poultry industry is affected, and both purchasing and marketing 
organizations are affected. These organizations are making plans 
to federate not only the poultry marketing organizations, but in turn 
to federate with the Eastgrn States Farmers Exchange, so that these 
poultry marketing _organizations will become a poultry marketing 
department of the Eastern States Farmers Exchange. 

Mr. Whelan is the m: unager of one of the eight poultry marketing 
groups who is expressing appreciation for one of the studies that we 
have made, trying to help these farmers work out a solution to their 
problems. 

Mr. MarsHautt. Would you say that that was helping the small 
farmer in that area ? 

Dr. Knapp. Oh, very much so. Yes, indeed, I would say that. 
Here is a letter from Associate Director C. A. Vines from the agricul- 
tural extension service at the University of Arkansas, dated November 
17,1958: 

Mr. Volkin has done an excellent job in analyzing our situation and has been 
quite specific in giving us some recommendations. We are making this informa- 
tion available to the board of directors and others who are interested in the 
success of the association. It will help us to make a definite determination as to 
the future success of our association. It is one of the best analyses I have seen 
in a long time and doubt if it could have been better had your organization 
visited personally our State. 

Let me explain that particular project. This was a request from 
that school with regard to the problems of an artificial insemination 
association in Arkansas. When the letter came in requesting our 
assistance, our staff was badly tied up, and we did not see how we ‘could 

send a man out there to do the job. 

We wrote to him and s aid “Perhaps we can answer you without 
sending aman there. Can you send in all the facts and the accounting 
records?” We submitted a list of questions upon which we would like 
answers. Then we made a very thorough analysis on the basis of the 
records he sent us and the information that we were able to obtain, 
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and the report was made, and it served its purpose, and we have had 
no service expense in the field for it. I gave that to you as an illustra- 
tion of how we endeavor to operate in the most economical manner, 

Here is a letter from a Mr. Harrison Fahrnkopf, general manager 
of United Grain Co., Champaign, Il., addressed to Daniel H. MeVey 
the staff member who did the job and it is dated August 8, 1958. He 
says in substance: 


It seems entirely inadequate merely to write “thank you” to you and Mr, 
Conyers [another member of the staff, who assisted in the transportation phase 
of the survey]. Final copy has arrived, and it is a real service to have such 
documents available. 


This letter from L. J. Hartenfeld, secretary-treasnrer of the Hay- 
wood Poultry Producers Association of Haywood, Calif., dated May 
12, 1958, says in substance: “We found your report quite comprehen- 
sive and it was of great help.” Here we were working at the request 
of the boards of directors of two western organizations who were en- 
deavoring to see if they could harmonize and consolidate their pro- 
grams. We have several letters from other associations, but these are 
representative. Ihave several more of these. 

Mr. Marsnaru. I believe it would save time if you would put those 
in the record. 

Dr. Knapp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We have several resolu- 
tions from various organizations, and here are excerpts from them. 
Would you be interested in having them also for the record ? 

Mr. Wuirren. Dr. Knapp, we would be' glad to have them in the 
record. However, we do not want to get the record too voluminous. 

(The material requested is as follows :) 


Excerpts FroM LETTERS RECEIVED 


“The board of directors of our association ask that I write you expressing 
their appreciation for the very fine report that you prepared on our associa- 
tion. We were especially grateful for your personal visit with the board.” 
(Letter to Stanley Krause, July 28, 1958.) R. G. Lytle, general manager, Caro- 
lina Milk Producers Association, Greensboro, N.C. 

“We just recently received your excellent report on the Farmers Elevator Co. 
and I have been requested by the board to thank you for your painstaking 
efforts. I am sure that they will be used many times in the future hv the 
board in arriving at decisions.” (Letter to Stanley K. Thurston, Dee. 13, 1958.) 
Clarence E. Lohff, Farmers Flevator Co., Holstein, Iowa. 

“T want to congratulate and compliment you on the fine job you did in under- 
taking the research and authoring the recent FCS report, ‘Credit Control in 
Selected Retail Farm Supply Cooperatives (Area TIT). We will have use 
for this in our offerings in both cooperation and agricultural credit. Moreover, 
I know that we will put it to good use in our public service work among the 
cooperatives here in the State.” (Letter to T. R. Fichers, July 16, 1958.) 
Sherwood O. Berg, head, Department of Agricultural Economics, University of 
Minnesota. 

“The matter of inventory management in purchasing cooperatives, in our 
opinion, is one of the more important segments in which improvement is nee/ed. 
This booklet ‘Inventory Management’ brings out _—— of the finer points 
in inventory management.” (Dee. 4, 1958.) J. A. Schwoegler, controller, Wis- 
consin Farmeco Service Cooperative, Madison, Wis. 

“Specifically you gave us aid in our plans to integrate our locker plant and 
frozen-food business with our grocery and meat department, both in the matter 
of ph¥sical arrangements and in the realm of management and bookkeeping. 
You also threw a great deal of light on the need for improved promotional work.” 
(Letter to L. B. Mann, Oct. 10, 1958.) P. Alston Waring, president, the Sole 
bury Cooperative Association, New Hope, Pa. 
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“For a number of years, Leonard Conyers of your staff, has performed an 
outstanding service to us and to the transportation industry in carrying most 
of the responsibility for the transportation section of our annual meeting 
program. * * * This year the Transportation Association of America has re- 
printed from our annual proceedings the transportation section and is dis- 
tributing it to key people all over the Nation. This is a real tribute to the 
type of program which Mr. Conyers has been largely responsible for develop- 
ing.” (Feb. 10,1959.) J. K. Stern, president, American Institute of Cooperation. 


Dr. Knapp. In my earlier testimony today I mentioned the bar- 
gaining conferences that we recently held in New Orleans; I have here 
excerpt comments that have come in from participants after that 
conference. I think these are of interest. 

Mr. Wurrren. You might submit those for the record, if you will. 

(‘The material is as follows:) 


COMMENTS ON THE THIRD NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON FRUIT AND VEGETABLE BARGAIN- 
ING COOPERATIVES, NEW ORLEANS, LA., JANUARY 10 AND 11, 1959 


“T felt that my attendance at the Third Conference of Fruit and Vegetable 
Bargaining Associations was very much worthwhile.” W. J. Klotzbach, general 
manager, Cherry Growers, Inc., Traverse City, Mich. 

“T want to congratulate you and your staff on presenting an excellent program 
for the Third National Conference on Fruit and Vegetable Bargaining Coopera- 
tives. I attended all of the sessions and feel they were most worthwhile, with 
good audience participation and excellent speakers.” Richard Johnsen, Jr., 
executive-secretary, Agricultural Council of California, Sacramento, Calif. 

“Thanks again for the privilege of taking part in a very productive and very 
interesting meeting of the barg»ining associations.” C. J. Telford, manager, 
California Freestone Peach Association, Inc., Modesto, Calif. 

“* * * the conference was excellent: stimulating and informative.” Carroll 
R. Miller, secretary-manager, Appalachian Apple Service, Inc., Martinsburg, 
W. Va. 

“T feel that the work that hes been done as the result of the previous fruit 
and vegetable conferences has been very beneficial to me and the growers here in 
Oregon.” R. H. Groder, fruit and vegetable marketing specialist, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, Oreg. 

* * T enjoyed every minute of the Third Conference of the Fruit and Vege-- 
table Bargaining Associations.” Alan C. Jensen, assistant manager, California 
Tomato Growers Association, Inc., Stockton, Calif. 

“First of all, may I say the conference at New Orleans was certainly a fine 
one. It reflected good planning and organization on the part of you and your 
colleagues. In addition, the content was most appropriate and interesting. I 
was particularly pleased with the presentation made by Wendell McMillan.” 
S. C. Cashman, director, market development and research, American Bureau 
of Federation, Columbus, Ohio. 

“* * * may I extend my congratulations on the excellent meetings you and 
your staff organized. Having had the opoprtunity to attend all three of these 
conferences, I have noted with interest the continual improvement in organiza- 
tion, format, and subject matter. Comparing my notes from the preivous years, 
it occurs to me that there has been a decided advance in the maturity and 
program development of the various organizations represented. Many of these 
advances it would seem are directly attributable to the leadership which the 
FCS has given to this newer area of marketing. Each year the formul presenta- 
tion seems to be more complete, more specific, and better documented.” W. F. 
Lomasney, associate professor in extension, University of Hlinois, Chicago, I. 

“In conelusion, I wish to congratulate you for the tremendous success of the 
recent meeting in New Orleans. All subjects discussed were of the highest degree 
of interest, and my only regret was that there was not more time for open 
discussion after the talks themselves.” M. E. Hearn, acting secretary, Michigan 
Processing Apple Marketing Cooperative, Inc., East Lansing, Mich. 

“All of us in California thought your program was outstanding * * *” 
Cameron Girton, Manager, California Canning Pear Association, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 
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“I was very much interested in the meetings which were held on bargaining 
associations. It was the first time I had ever attended these meetings and I think 
they have a real place in some areas. The attendance and the attitude of the 
people present certainly indicated a great deal of interest in this phase of coop- 
erative work.” Bryce M. Jordan, general manager, Maine Potato Growers, Inc., 
Presque Isle, Maine. 

“My initial reaction * * * was to Say we out here in the wilderness area think 
the third conference joins its two predecessors as an extremely useful not to 
mention enjoyable experience. I think you and your staff are to be congratulated 
for a well run series of programs * * *.” Gerald D. Marcus, attorney, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

“All of us from Florida who attended the conference for bargaining co-ops in 
New Orleans enjoyed it very much and felt we gained a great deal of valuable 
information.” E. W. Cake, economist, marketing, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 

“I enjoyed the third conference of Fruit and Vegetable Bargaining Associa- 
tions held at the Jung Hotel, in New Orleans. Of great interest to me was the 
program topic ‘Can bargaining co-ops and processing co-ops work together to the 
mutual advantage of growers.’” Arnold Kurtz, director and treasurer, Cannery 
Growers, Inc., Malinta, Ohio. 

“Although we are not so directly concerned with fruit and vegetable marketing 
and cooperative bargaining associations in Alabama, this was a very interesting 
conference to me, both for its value to fruit and vegetable growers and also the 
implications in the idea of bargaining for other products that seem to me to be 
adaptable to this method of getting more nearly their true value. A. W. Jones, 
specialist in marketing, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 





EXAMPLES FROM RESOLUTIONS 


“We recognize and commend the Farmer Cooperative Service of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for its assistance in the field of research, advisory service, 
and education, which affords farmers through their cooperatives greater oppor- 
tunities for increased income * * *,” Resolution of the National Grange Dele- 
gate Body, adopted November 1958. 

“We commend the continuing high standard of research and educational activity 
conducted by the Farmer Cooperative Service * * *.” Resolution of the National 
Milk Producers Federation, adopted November 1958. 

“We commend the research and educational activity conducted by the Farmer 
Cooperative Service, the results of which have had a wide practical application 
in cooperative marketing.” Resolution of the Minnesota Association of Coopera- 
tives. adonted October 1958. 

“The National Council of Farmer Cooperatives again commends the Farmer 
Cooperative Service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture for its material assist- 
ance to farmers and their cooperatives. * * * We believe that seldom in the 
history of this country has the need been as great for farmers to employ self-help 
cooperation as a means of solving their economic problems and increasing their 
income. Resolution of the Delegate Body of the National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives. adopted January 1959. 

“* * * Whereas the Farmer Cooperative Service of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture has contributed effectively to the information available to farmers for 
organizing and managing their cooperatives: We now therefore commend the 
Farmer Cooperative Service for the assistances which have been provided, and we 
recommend to the Congress of the United States and to the U.S. Secretary of 
Agriculture that continued support be given to strengthening this cooperative 
service activity.” Resolution of the Wisconsin Council of Agriculture Coopera- 
tive, adopted October 1958. 

“We commend the research and educational activity conducted by the Farmer 
Cooperative Service. The results have a wide practical application in cooperative 
marketing. It becomes increasingly clear that the future of American agriculture 
and the farmer are more and more closely identified with cooperative marketing.” 
Resolution of Land O’Lakes Creameries, adopted March 1958. 

“Be it*resolved, That the U.S. Department of Agriculture and the Farmer Coop- 
erative Service be hereby informed of the appreciation of those groups and indi- 
viduals attending this conference—Third National Conference on Fruit and Vege- 
table Bargaining Cooperatives—for their work and cooperation in making this 
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meeting possible. All participants from the Department of Agriculture are to be 
commended for their work and advice in planning and conducting the very worth- 
while program evolved.” Resolution of the National Council of Bargaining Coop- 
eratives, adopted January 1959. 


PUBLIC DEMAND FOR SERVICES 


Mr. Marswauu. Dr. snes, your request is for $620,000 which is 
the same as this past year. This past year you absorbed some pay 
increases, is that not right? 

Dr. Knapp. Yes. 

Mr, Marsnaut, And so actually, as far as funds for your work are 
concerned, this amount of money in reality is being cut, is it not? 

Di. Knarr. Yes; something like $8,000. 

Mr. Wauxer. We absorbed $5,000 of the pay costs and $3,300 of 
the increased postal costs this year. 

Mr. Marsuau. We talked a little bit about the meat-type hog, but 
one of the problems that the small farmer faces at the present time, one 
of the things that some of these marketing organizations, such as the 
co-ops face at the present time has been this problem of integration 
that you mentioned. 

Do you feel that you have adequate facilities at your disposal to 
meet this problem at the s same time—for the co-op organizations / 

Dr. Knapp. Yes; we are in a position to be of great help on this 
problem. 

Mr. Marsnauy. Dr. Knapp, you said you are in position to be of 
great help, but are you in position to do other things that you say 
you think you might do to help the situation which confronts these 
people ¢ 

Dr. Kwarr. May I say that our program is one where there is 
always more to do than we can do. I think that is quite clear from 
that statement I made. We have endeavored to organize our work 
to make it effective on these problems. Certainly, with the problems 
of integration, such as they are, we could use more to implement work 
in that area. 

However, with our program and with our funds and with the co- 
operation that we have developed in this, we will be in a position 
to continue this program and increase its effectiveness this next year. 

Mr. MarsuHauu. Mr. Secretary, we hear so much comment about 
the small farmer. ‘This is one phase of the Department work that it 
seems to me that we have a great opportunity to do something to as- 
sist the small farmer. Doyou agree with that ? 

Mr. Prererson. Yes, I do, Mr. Marshall. I think the judgment 
factor that is involved here is the method that is used. These small 
farmers are scattered throughout the whole Nation in the farming 
areas. Their problems are where they live and reflect the kind of 
agricultural community they live in. Most of the developments in- 
tended to benefit the small farmers must initiate where these people 
are, and in my view the land-grand institutions with the supporting 
service from the Farmer Cooperative Service, are in the best position 
to counsel such people as to ways and means of most effectively using 
the cooperative method to their benefit. 

We have had many experiences where the marketing people and 
the extension services of the land-grant college staff say to Dr. Kn: app’s 
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organization, “We have 9 nrohlem ant here Here is what we think | 


we will do. Can vou help us? Show us the pitfalls and what the 
opportunities are.’ 

So by using the Farmer Coonerative Service as a supporting service 
to the State people, I think the Farmer Coonerative Service does its 
most productive work in relation to the total dollars exnended rather 
than doing a direct service work out through the field. although service 
work throuch the field will be necessary, particularly as regards the 
problem of larger coopel rative organizations. 

T think it is occasionally through service work with the small coop- 
erative organizations. where the problems are peculiar to the smaller 
sized business unit but have implications to all similar units in a region 
of the country, that some of their best work is done. 

Mr. Marsnaty. It seems to me that in the last year or so that T have 
seen an effort being made by small farmers to try to band together to 
solve some of their marketing problems to a larger extent than T had 
observed for some time. Does the Department have anything that 
would indicate the truth of that statement ? 

Mr. Pererson. I do not recall, Mr. Marshall, any documentary proof 
of such developments. However, I have the same general impression 
that vou have. I think in part that this stems from the work that the 
extension people are doing in marketing work and reflects information 
that is otherwise coming to the attention of farmers through press, 
radio, television, and meetings. 

This is a general development and I do not know that we can relate 
it toany particular program. I think it is a composite of many things. 

Summing it up, I think it is a practical economic necessity which 
these people are feeling, and causing them to embrace group action 
coming to their attention through various means is awareness of steps 
that they might consider to meet = kind of problems facing them. 

Mr. Marsuati. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Andersen ? 

Mr. AnperseNn. I have one matter I would like to go into, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. Of course, Mr. Andersen. 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. Knapp, the reason you have so few questions 
here today is that your organization has the confidence of this sub- 
committee, and so, consequently, we are not required to ask much 
about what you do; that is, from the viewpoint of your actual 
operations. 

VERTICAL INTEGRATION 


We have confidence in your doing a good job, but I want to go into 
something more or less new in justifications, and I am going into it 
simply to try to clear it up in my own mind as to whether it is good 
or bad for the average faimer. I refer to vertical integration. 

Dr. Kwarp. Yes. 

Mr. AnverseNn. I asked the extension service about this yesterday. 
In the justifications on page 140, they state: 

The key idea in integration is the transfer by the grower of part of the man- 
agement decisionmaking to an integrator in return for certain advantages. 
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You are talking of the independent farmer; in other words, the 
independent farmer, making contracts as we do, with a businessman 
to do certain things and this and that; is that correct ? 

Dr. Knapp. That is correct. 

Mr. Anpersen. Now, what is your personal opinion of that if a 
decided trend sets in?’ Are we going to eventually see the small 
farmers in the future come under the domination of a chainstore 
type of production or business in every line of agriculture, or what 
could possibly come from this, Dr. Knapp? 

I am speaking now of the individual farmer and not the coopera- 
tives. 

Dr. Knapp. Yes. I think that the individual farmer is helpless 
in dealing with business firms. I mean those that he must deal with 
in the sale of his product or in the purchase of his supplies unless 
he joins with his fellows to set up an organization that represents 
him and gives him equal bargaining power with these organized 
business groups. 

Mr. AnpeRSEN. Now remember I am not going to the level of where 
he becomes part of an organization. I would like to know what you 
think of the effect upon the small farmer individually, if this con- 
tinues as a trend, as to whether or not it will obliterate in the future 
what we know as the small farmer. 

Dr. Knarr. I would say this, in my own view: that unless farmers 
set up cooper ative organizations to get protection and to build up 
their own businesses—that is, a farmer is a businessman, and a coop- 
erative is an extension of that farmer’s business in a multiplied way, 
all right—unless farmers integrate through cooperatives, then they 
are going to be integrated by firms through whom they sell or from 
whom they buy. 

Mr. Anpersen. Now, Mr. Knapp, you are one step ahead of me. I 
can see justification in integration of cooperatives, but now I am just 
trying to keep down to the individual level. I am thinking of the 
broiler factories over on the Delmarva Peninsula and the coming of 
these pig parlors all over my country, and most of the money put into 
those is not that of the individual farmer but you have got business 
people on a large scale helping to set up these particular i nstitutions. 

I just wonder. I am uncertain as to whether or not it is advan- 
tageous to the small average farmer to get too closely tied up in that 
as an individual. I can see from the cooperative viewpoint, yes, on 
that level. 

Dr. Knapp. I see your point, and I think it is having difficulty catch- 
ing hold. 

Mr. Anpersen. I know it is very nebulous. 

Dr. Knapp. I do not want to give the impression that the coopera- 
tive is the only form of business, and that I am opposed to any other 
form of business. I think the presence of a good cooperative in com- 
petition with other forms of business—that is one of the things that 
cooperatives do—it keeps the competitive picture clear in agric ulture. 
Whether or not this integration—assuming there are no coope — 
in the future—would be harmful, I think it is going to come. I do 
not see that there is any way to resist it, and for that reason I believe 
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the farmers must band together and set up their organizations if they 
are going to confront it, and they have done so in many areas. 

I think integration could result in the loss of a great deal of farmer 
freedom, unless farmers are able to band together and set up their 
organizations. Personally, I do not see how we can keep the coopera- 
tives out of it. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you. I would like to state for the record 
that in relation to cooperatives, that while I have been a very great 
supporter of cooperatives through the years, there is a certain type 
of business that I question. 

I am referring to some of these so-called cooperative stores. I 
question whether ‘they are truly cooperatives in the sense that I remem- 
ber as a child when my father helped to start many cooperatives, many 
service cooperatives, in my little hometown of Tyler. 

A bunch of farmers got together to do something they could not do 
separately, but we had good independent merchants sand grocery stores 
providing service on Main Street. Some of these so-called cooperative 
stores are not too popular, even among the farmers themselves. 

I would just like to call that to your attention, and I think you will 
agree with me that there is a certain line of demarcation beyond which 
the farmer’s interest does not extend. I know you feel somewhat 
the same way. Each problem, of course, is a separate problem. 

Dr. Kwarr. I would say something like this: that in 98 percent 
of the purchasing organizations that T refer to, the purchasing done 
by them is the purchasing of farm supplies which are essential in 
farm production. The old grocery type cooperative is only inci- | 
dental in a few areas. 

Marketing cooperatives, of course, market only farm products. 

Mr. Anpersen. You know, Dr. Knapp, I look on this whole sub- 
ject the same as I do on public and private power. I think there is | 
room for both. I think there is room in the same community for | 
both private business and cooperatives. There is room for both, 
and the rights of both should be protected. 

Dr. Knapp. I would say they need each other. 

Mr. Anpersen. That is right. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Horan. I notice you have allotments here from the Agri- | 
cultural Marketing Service of $407,800. 

Dr. Knapp. Yes, sir. 

ar Horan. That is in addition to your direct appropriation, is 
it? 

Dr. Kwarr. Yes, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Horan. That is all in the budget—just that one transfer? 

Dr. Kwapr. Yes, that is right. 


EXAMPLES OF HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL INTEGRATION 


Mr. Horan. Now, in this vertical integration—that was a new one 
on me. By that I assume that you mean one form of cooperatives 
for the purchase of supplies and one form of cooperatives for the 
production assistance. Am I right on that? 

Dr. Knapp. May I explain that just briefly ? 

Mr. Horan. I would like to have you explain it. 
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Dr. Knapp. The terms “horizontal” and “vertical integration” have 
been used much in business. 

They have been applied in agricultural co-ops, but they have not 
become popular until a couple | or 3 years ago. These terms have 
been used for many years, but they have not become popular. Econ- 
omists have long used ‘ ‘horizontal” and “vertical integration.” Hori- 
zontal integration has been used by economists to represent the com- 
bination of like units of a firm. When you set up a chain store 
system, the units of a chain store system are all about the same. That 
is a horizontal integration. 

You have extended your retail function by doing it through like 
units. All right. 

Now, in the case of petroleum, we have long referred to that in- 
dustry as a vertically integrated one. 

Mr. Horan. What do you mean, Dr. Knapp? 

Dr. Knarr. Vertically integrated means you start with the oil well. 
You drill for the oil, and then you refine the oil. You may move it 
by pipeline either before or after. Then you move it into city whole- 
saling tanks and facilities, and out through the retail system. ‘To the 
extent that all of the oper: tions are integrated, all owned say, by 
Standard Oil or by City Service, and practically all of the major com- 
panies are vertically integrated i in that way, all phases of the business 
will be done by one corporate company, and the profits that will be 
made at different levels—say, for example, the profit that will be made 
at the refining level will go to the corporate organization as a whole 
rather than to a separate refinery company. When farmers first 
started going into the petroleum business to supply the needs of 
farmers “they started out at the retail level. Then they found out 
they had to go back to the wholesale level, and then they found that 
the profits were not there, because dealing in competition with inte- 
grated companies, they had to go back to the actual refining, and 
they found that was not enough because they had to have a supply of 
the fuel; so before they finally finished, the petroleum cooperatives 
had to integrate vertically all the way in order that they could com- 
pete all the way with the major companies with whom they were in 
competition. 

In contract farming under a processor or a feed dealer—I am not 
speaking of a cooperative, but it could be a cooperative 

Mr. Horan, By “contract farming,” you mean tenant farming? 

Dr. Knapp. I mean that a business firm, a processor, will enter into 
a contract with a farmer, in which he will say, “We will provide you 
with feed, and we will provide you with medicinal supplies for your 
poultry. We willsupply you w ith chicks.” 

You will find all that is included under a contract which specifies 
all these things. 

“W hen your chicks reach a certain age, they will be delivered by 
you in accordance with the specifications of this contract.” That 
farmer becomes a contractee and his operations are largely directed 
hy the contractor or the integrator, so he becomes an integrated 
individual. 

Mr. Wurrren. Doctor, I interrupt here to point out that at one 
time Safeway Stores bought cattle, raised the cattle, processed the 
cattle, and sold the meat through the retail stores. ] 
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According to the record, they have tried that but do not do it any 
longer. But that would be an illustration of what you are talking 
about, would it not ? 

Dr. Knapp. That is an excellent illustration. Many of them have 
found that it has not been as advantageous as they thought, that there 
were offsetting disadvantages: but that 1s the technique. That is 
vertical integration. That means that another process has been carried 
on; that is, the processing firm has actually extended its operations 
down to farming, and so it is controlling farming, as well as its own 
business operations. 

The cooperative organization is an integrated form of organization 
too. It always has been. 

Mr. Anpersen. Doctor, if Mr. Horan will yield, that is the danger 
I just pointed out. You stated that the processing firm extended their 
operation down to the farming under vertical integration. 

I know I have a friend down here who has about 5,000 baby chicks, 
and the man puts them in on some kind of arrangement, but in the 
final analysis this friend of mine gets a certain amount of what 
is sold. It is under contract and it looks pretty good because he does 
not have much capital, but I would hate to see that spread too far 
because that would eliminate the farms as we know them eventually. 

I had the same matter in mind that Mr. Whitten mentioned about 
Safeway. You take some big octupuses such as Safeway or A. & P., 
they virtually control a large part of the food distribution in this coun- 
try now, and you let them go down to the farmers, in effect do their own 
farming, and you let a few of them get big enough to get hold of a 
line of products, we will not have competition. 

Thank you. 


ALLOTMENT FOR MARKETING RESEARCH 


Mr. Horan. There is nothing new about this. I studied merchan- 
dising when I was in college, and that has been quite a while ago, 
it was pointed out how Sears, Roebuck would contract with a manu- 
facturer for all of his output of stoves, and then he was at the mercy 
of his outlet. I assume that this allotment is for the purpose of 
studying present aay conditions to determine what is going on; is 
that true, Dr. Knapp? 

Dr. Knapp. The program that we carry on under the allotment is 
for specific marketing research projects. We have carried on these 
projects since 1948. 

These are projects that are undertaken upon the basis of discus- 
sions with the advisory committees and we carry on this work in 
cooperation with AMS. These projects are largely assigned to us 
because they relate to cooperativ es, or cooperatives are important in 
the problems that are under consideration. 

Mr. Horan. Specifically, along that line, Dr. Knapp, on page 153, 
you have “ ‘Integrated hog production and marketing studied.’ Hog 
prone ers and their c ooper ratives are turning to integr: ation to get more 

argaining power to improve service and sell hogs on a graded basis.” 

Before I go on, I want to go off the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wurrten. All right, off the record. 

(Thereupon, there was a discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wuirren. Back on the record, 
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Mr. Horan. Pursuant to our off-the-record discussion, we have this 
letter from Arthur Knapp & Sons of the St. Louis National Stock- 
vards—he was one of those who conducted us around on our recent 
visit to that terminal—in which he says: 

Those of us at the St. Louis National Stockyards appreciate your thorough in- 
vestigation of our market on Wednesday, February 18. As one of those who 
assisted in showing you around our terminal market, I hope that you were 
impressed with the following facts: 

First, that the larger terminal markets are unsurpassed in the quality of facili- 
ties Which they afford. 

Second, that the large terminal markets are unsurpassed in ability to truly 
reflect the market value of any and all kinds of livestock, because of the large 
number of both buying and selling interests. 

Third, that the large terminal markets are unsurpassed in the quality of the 
ethical trade practices, because of the close observation and supervision of the 
USDA service branches. 

I leave it there because all of his points he raises could be debated. 
However, it seemed that there were some differences in these. If the 
farmers were to make the effort to improve their income in the same 
way, of course, that the Danes did when the German butchers were 
coming up there and telling them how much they would get for their 
pigs, and that is the way the cooperative, as we know it today, began; 
so there are problems here, and I assume these are being studied with 
your allotment from AMS; is that correct, Dr. Knapp 4 

Dr. Knapp. I would like to make it clear that this particular selected 
example of recent work is under the direct appropriation for this 
Service. Under the allotment, we are giving attention to this problem 
too, because this question of integration and consolidation is affecting 
all marketing today. 

It is rather difficult to keep it out of any marketing study, and we 
do have some work of this type going on under the allotment. Mr. 
Samuels could describe some of these projects, if you would like a little 
bit more information, because he is in charge of them. 

Mr. Horan. Is there not some danger if the cooperatives elected to 
organize so they can sell direct to the packers, that they might become 
more or less servants to the outlets in this case? 

Dr. Knarr. No. I think that the farmers can develop enough 
strength, farmers can develop organizations strong enough, to deal 
with these strong organizations. 

This may be of interest to you, that the lurgest integrated broiler 
organization, we think in the United States and in the world today, is 
the Cotton Producers Association of Atlanta, Ga., which did a volume 
in the broiler business last year of about $16 million. 

I have seen information recently to the effect that it is saving farm- 
ers over 2 cents per pound on broilers produced through its operations. 
It is serving over 2,000 broiler farmers, and the general manager 
maintains that this is to the advantage of the small farmer and is 
enabling the small farmer to continue in business. 

Mr. Horan. Now we have all kinds of cooperatives out in my dis- 
trict, you know, and many of our farmers belong to as high as four 
different cooperatives in the carrying on the operation of their small 
fruit farms. They belong to a growers credit association or production 
credit, which is another form of cooperative. They may belong to 
Northwest Wholesale, which does a tremendous business and a tremen- 
dous job in purchasing, and I think does it with great credit to the 
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producers. They may belong to a packing cooperation, which again 
may be confederated with an overall cooperative who in turn might 
hire marketing brokerages. 

In some cases they are marketing cooperatives, so that there are 
many of them out there. However, another cooperative began about 
a year ago. They had barley, and they had extra feed out there, and 
they have been reading about meat-type hogs and so they set up pig 
parlors—I guess that is what you call them—they raise all their pork 
on concrete slabs. They have done a pretty good job. They have 
been selling what they think the trade wants out my way; and, of 
course, my area buys only the best of pork, and we ran into buyers 
in the stockyards at Omaha who happened to be purchasing for my _ | 
area that morning we were there, but so far this cooperative out there 
does not feel that they are getting what the market should give them 
for their pork that they are raising, and so they have to take another 
step, presumably along the lines that Missouri has, for example, as 
you cited here. 

Dr. Knapp. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. Which would mean they would bypass any livestock 
any stockyards might have out there, and that would interfere with 
one phase of our channel of commerce, as we know it now. They 
would do that in order to at least convince themselves that they were 
getting all that pork was worth. They have even gone to one packing- 
house that is grading on the rail and buying the pork there and paying 
the farmers according to grade from the carcass. You see, that opens 
up a field of approach that we are interested in, and, of course, it is 
one that could quite properly be a study for your shop to work on. 

Dr. Knapp. Yes. This meat-tvype hog—it is very close to that and 
all of these things are tied together with that. We are working on 
that problem. The answers are not clear, but we have been working 
in Towa with the producers organizations there, and in the East here, 
and in Mississippi. In Florida they are showing interest, and out 
near you at Pendleton, Oreg., we have been working with Jim Hill and 
his group, and in Washington State—there is a great deal of interest 
in this. The producers are trying to find how to best organize and 
operate. They are trying to work out relationships with packers, 
with chainstores, and the thing has not come to any clear picture yet, 
although I do think that the growers, the producers, are building 
stronger organizations, which will put them in better position to 
look after the interests of the members in dealing with packers and 
chainstores and others. 

Mr. Horan. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Wuirten. Mr. Michel. 





EFFECT OF INFLATION ON 





AGENCY RESOURCES 


Mr. Micuet. Dr. Knapp, your request this year is the same as it was 
for last year; is is not? 

Dr. Knapp. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Micuer. How does that compare with, roughly, the last 10 
rears ? 
’ Dr. Knapp. Here is the appropriation history, and that would take 
us back to 1949. For the 1949 year, we had, and this was the same 
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fund as we are talking about now, not the allotment, 79 man-years 
and $485,000 appropriation. 

Let me just run that down for a few years. The next year 75, going 
from 79 to 75; and there was an increased appropriation to $495,000. 
For 1951, the appropriation was $565,000; the man-years was 79. In 
1952 we had a decrease in appropriation to $425,900, and our man- 
years were cut to 65. 

In 1953, we had $427,720 and our man-years, 65. In 1954, it was 
$408,000, man-years, 56; 1955, $408,000, man-years, 52; 1956, $497, 000, 
man-ye ars, 56; 1957, $520, 000, man- years 62; 1958, it was $588, 500, 
man-years, 67; 1959, "estimated $620,000, man-years 67; and 1960 esti- 
mates are $620, 000 and man- years, 67. 

So going back 10 years, we had a smaller amount in cash, $495,000 
asc ompared to $620,000 now ; but our man-years were 8 man-years up. 
That is the result of inflation. With the funds provided, we have not 
been able to employ as many people as we did 10 years ago on this 
smaller appropriation. 

Mr. Micuet. It has been said here this afternoon that this agency 
or this Department probably is more beneficial to the small farmer, 
and the appropriation increases over the years. Is the number of 
small farmers increasing or decreasing throughout the country 

Dr. Knapp. The number of farmers is continually decreasing, and 
the number of those who are smaller farmers are decreasing at a more 
rapid rate than the middle size. 

I would have to get you the statistical information, which I will 
be very glad to do ‘and insert in the record, on the decrease or in- 
crease of small farmers. 

But the very small farmers and the medium small farmers have 
been going out of business steadily while there has been an increase 
in the number of larger commercial farmers. 

But all farmers have declined from 1952 to 1953, when we had 
5,300,000 farmers. Now the number has been cut down to 4,856,000 
in 1956-57. 

Mr. Micuew. So in a sense, then, actually as each year moves along 
we are helping out a little larger farmer? 

Dr. Knapp. That is right. The average size and financial position 
of the farmer is increasing. 

Mr. Micuen. Do you get any inquiries from individuals who are 
interested in setting up a cooperative farm operation ? 

Mr. Knapp. Yes, we do, but they are very sporadic. They are 
more theoretical than they are common. 

Mr. Micuen. What section or sections of the country predominantly 
do they come from, Dr. Knapp? 

Dr. Knarp. There as so few. There may be three or four a year 
who want information on cooperative farming, and we make it clear 
that it does not come under the scope of our activities to help form 
organizations of that kind. We provide any information we may 
have, but we do not encourage nor do we assist in the organization 
of such an operation, sir. 

Mr. Micnex.. You do not refer them to anybody for that kind of 
operation ¢ 

Dr. Knapp. We may refer them to the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration if we think it has some relationship to them, or to Extension 
Service, or some other agency. 
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INQUIRIES FROM NEW COOPERATIVES 


Mr. Micnet. Do you get inquiries from groups setting up a co- 
operative and specifically asking how it might be set up to their best 
advantage taxwise; and, if so, ‘what kind of an answer do you give 
them when someone asks the question, “How do we set up a co- 
operative to avoid taxes?” 

Dr. Knapp. Occasionally we have that sort of a situation where 
some group of people get the idea that they could avoid taxes by 
setting up a cooperative, but most of them ‘do not realize that the 

cooper rative form of organization, if it is set up properly, does not 
provide for the making of a profit, so that there would be no profit 
left for the persons that were promoting it. 

Mr. Micuer. Do they ever ask you how you handle patronage re- 
funds and still live within the scope of the law? 

Dr. Knarr. We have many inquiries from people who are not ac- 
quainted with the cooperative way of business, and we advise on pa- 
tronage refunds and similar matters. We have a little circular on 
organizing a farmer cooperative—I think we have distributed five 
or six thousand copies of this circular this last year. It goes out 
through the Extension Service and so forth, and it points out what 
the requirements are. 

We have a legal bulletin which points out the legal points to be 
covered. When we get such inquiries, we try to explain the nature 
of a cooperative organization, and the few people who think that some- 
how or other they could escape taxes cooperatively and still benefit 
themselves are usually disabused after the facts are brought to their 
attention. 

Mr. Micuet. I do not recall whether it is on the record or off the 
record, but at least there has been talk among members of the subecom- 
mittee from time to time, I am sure, that within our individual dis- 
tricts, there are private businesses which have expressed some concern 
over the way some of the cooperatives have actually been operating, 
and getting into fields and areas where, frankly, I do not think they 
have any business. 

I make no bones about expressing my concern on the record over 
this situation. As was indicated here, several members of the sub- 
committee visited several of the stockyards recently, and we became 
subjected to this matter of direct buying in the field. Have you had 
any inquiries from individuals wanting to set up somewhat-of-a- 
cooperativ e, direct buying operation in the field? Have you rendered 
any service to any individuals exploring that possibility ? 

Dr. Kwarr. do not know just what you might have in mind, Mr. 
Congressman. I do not think so. Mr. Samuels, ean you think of 
what the Congressman may have in mind? I do not see anything 
there. 

Mr. Samvets. No, Iam sorry. 

Mr. Micuer. What I am trying to find out is if your particular de- 
partment has in any way, directly or indirectly, been of help or as- 
sistance to any individual or group of individuals who might have 
in mind'setting up a direct buying operation outside the regular termi- 
nal market. 


Mr. Samvets. Not in direct buying. 
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Dr. Knapp. It is difficult to understand direct buying as a method 
of marketing, but I think of nothing where we would be concerned 
like that. If we can think of any way in which we might have tried 
to, we will furnish you that information. 

Mr. ANnperRSEN. Will you yield there for just a moment ? 

Mr. Micuet. Yes, of course, Mr. Andersen. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. And off the record. 

Mr. Wuirren. All right. 

(Thereupon, there was a discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wuitren. Back on the record. 

Mr. Miczuet. Is there a stronger case for the formation of coopera- 
tives today than there was 10 years ago? 

Dr. Knapp. Yes, I would say there is, not so much for the forma- 
tion as for the maintenance of cooperatives. With the increasing or- 
ganization of industry, greater size of marketing institutions, and so 
forth, the grower who does not have a competent organization to repre- 
sent himself is at a great disadvantage. 

It is in line with the growing size of business units, and the farmer 
today through his cooperative organizations is in better position to 
provide the quality meat-type hog or to provide the quality of product 
of citrus, and so forth, through organized action better than he could 
as an individual. SoI maintain that the cooperative is more important 
now because of the rapidly changing structure of agriculture and in- 
dustry and that these cooperative organizations are to the benefit of 
business, all forms of business, as well as to the Nation and to the 
consumer. 

I think the situation has increased, and the importance of coopera- 
tives has increased during the past 10 years, sir. 


FARMERS AS BUSINESSMEN 


Mr. Micuen. You referred to the farmer as a businessman today. 

Dr. Knapp. That is right. 

Mr. Micuex. Should we think then more in terms of applying the 
same governmental restraints to the farmer as we do to business gen- 
erally ? 

Dr. Knapp. I think they should be applied. I think they are being 
generally applied tothe farmer in that way. 

My brother is a merchant in Oakland, Calif. He has long been a 
member of a cooperative wholesaling organization, which operates 
very similarly to these purchasing organizations of farmers. I mean 
farmers are working in the same way that small business firms have 
joined together in order to meet the competition of the larger chain- 
stores. The voluntary chains and retailer cooperatives for the past 
several years have been able to get for the individual proprietorship 
or small merchant the advantages of scale comparable to those of 
the chain merchant. 

The same thing is going on in agriculture, and the cooperatives of 
farmers, like the voluntary chains and retailer cooperatives, help pre- 
serve competition in merchandising. 

Mr. Micuew. You see, as the farmer becomes less and less a farmer 
and more and more a businessman and decreases actually in numbers 
throughout the country, you can feel and sense a resentment around 
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the country when we continue to prop up prices and pay subsidies when 
a little drugstore operator, grocer, or retailer, and everyone for that 
matter up and down Main Street says, “Well, why not cut me in on 
the bahitly then too. Keep me in business.” 

I just make that as an observation in passing. 

Mr. Pererson. I would like to re an observation with respect 
to Mr. Michel’s comment. In one of the major cities on the Pacific 
coast there were eight buyers of eggs. 

Mr. Micue.. Eight what? 

Mr. Pererson. Eight buyers of eggs. There are some 47,000 farm- 
ers in that State producing eggs. It is perfectly logical, it seems to 
me, that those farmers as individuals had very little contro] over the 
marketing of their eggs, but they have, in that particular State, a very 
well-run, well-managed, strong cooperative, and that cooperative has 
maintained in that market a price to its members of, on the average, 
as I recall the figure, 2 cents a dozen over the nearest like market. 

I think this is one of the evidences of the benefits of cooperatives, 
and there are many, to individual farm producers. 

It seems to me one of your problems, and I admit that it is a 
problem, is the question of public policy as to whether or not a 
cooperative-type of private competitive enterprise should be dif- 
ferently treated than other types of private competitive enterprise, 
and this is one, of course, that is beyond our competence to decide 
from where we set; but we recognize it is a problem. 

We recognize as has been discussed here earlier today that certain 
types of so-called cooperative business are somewhat a far cry from 
the original intent of the Congress as evidence by legislation affecting 
cooperatives and of the legislation, under which farmer cooperatives 
are organized. This is a matter it seems to me both the Federal 
Government, and the State governments through their corporate 
departments in State governments will have to at some time give 
attention to, and it further seems to me that one of the basic burdens 
is upon the cooperative organizations generally to see to it that the 
cooperative type of enterprise with whatever type of corrective legis- 
lation may he needed is kept within the framework of its original 
intent. 

STATE RELATIONS 


Mr. Micuet. Closely akin to that subject, do you get any inquiries 
from individual States, either State legislators or legislatures col- 
lectively, on suggested enabling legislation the States might enact 
to govern the setting up of farm cooperatives? Do you have any 
liaison at all with the individual States ? 

Dr. Knarr. Oh, yes. That is with the State departments of agri- 
culture. Many of them have an interest in assisting or working with 
farmer cooperatives. 

In many of the research studies that we carry on, we get in touch 
with the representatives of the State department of agriculture on 
the grading regulations and things like that. We work with these 
officials at every opportunity. I think we worked with about 20 
State departments last year. 

With respect to remedial legislation, that sort of thing would not 
come to us. It would probably come to the Secretary’s office or the 
General Counsel’s office, if they wanted information. 
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Mr. Micuet. As a general rule of thumb, are the States more re- 
strictive or more liberal in their treatment of cooperatives than your 
particular department ? 

Dr. Knapp. May I say this: There are cooperative enabling acts in 
every State. In some States there are two or three acts that have 
to do with the incorporation of cooperatives. All cooperatives are 
chartered under State laws. They are in general accord with the 
Federal laws, and there is not very much variation, although there 
are differences in the detail of the State laws. 

There are two different kinds of laws. There are the State laws 
that provide specifically for marketing and purchasing associations; 
the Bingham type act going back to 1922. 

All States have that kind of legislation, and then many have also 
legislation which provides for setting up cooperatives of all types. 

These laws go back 50 to 75 years in many States, and they are 
amended from time to time in those States; but I would say on this 
general question, our legal bulletin is used in law schools and so forth 
and helps them have some idea of the Federal and State statutes re- 
lating to cooperatives. 

Mr. Micuet. I mention that only because in the last Congress I was 
serving on a subcommittee that dealt with this problem of Federal- 
State relationships and toured around the country digging into all 
these different facets. It is amazing to see how much difference 
there is between the States and the Federal Government relative 
to enabling legislation in these various fields, and I am glad to hear 
that at least in this particular area there is some semblance of uni- 
formity statewise throughout the 48 States. 

Dr. Knapp. Proposals have been made for a uniform act, but there 
has not been enough demand for it to cause the States to push ahead 
for it. 

Mr. Micnuen. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SantTancGELo. May I ask one question ? 

Mr. Wurrren. Of course. Proceed. 


CONSUMER BENEFITS FROM COOPERATIVES 


Mr. Santance.o. Mr. Knapp, you stated earlier that you thought 
the cooperatives were beneficial to the consumer. Let us take, for 
example, the hog industry in Missouri. In which way does the co- 
operative react to the benefit of the consumer ? 

Dr. Knapp. It reacts to the benefit of the consumer in this way, 
going back to Chairman Whitten’s question on the meat-type hog. 
We have had a lot of fat hogs purchased in the last 10 years, which 
were not generally acceptable to the consumer or anybody else because 
our marketing system did not provide a premium to the farmer for 
producing the type of pig that the consumer wanted. In the same 
way on the production of any product, the cooperative method gives 


premiums for quality, and the premium is reflected back to the producer 
so that the return for the higher type of quality comes back to the 
producer. 

Mr. Santanceo. In other words, you feel that as a result of the 
farmer cooperatives in the hog industry that the consumer is getting 
better quality meat ? 
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Dr. Knapp. That is beginning to take effect. I would not go so far 
as to say that the effect has become pronounced. It is beginning to 
take effect. 

Mr. Sanrancero. That is the gist of your statement ? 

Dr. Knapp. That is right. 

Mr. Sanrancero. Of course, I have not been shown yet, and I am 
not from Missouri. I am from New York City, but with respect to 
the dairy industry, can you tell us in the State of New York in what 
respect. the cooperatives have been of any benefit to the consumer 
pricewise or any other wise ? 

Dr. Knarr. That is asking a lot. Over the years, through the 
Dairvmen’s Leacue and other organizations, they have provided 
quality milk and have provided a steady supply, and so forth, to the 
New York consumer. You have a milk order up there which regu- 
lates the prices paid by dealers into producers’ organizations, which 
provide the milk to vour distributors. 

It seems to me that the providing of a current flow between the 
producers and the providing of a profit to the producer so that they 
will stay in business and provide the commodity is a help to the con- 
sumer, and I think in order to do those things, they are helped by 
having such an organization as the Dairymen’s League and the other 
coonerative organizations in that area. 

Mr. Santancero. There is no doubt about the Dairymen’s League 
having a monopoly. and nobody can get into distribution of milk. I 
think the svstem is based on the theory that you must have a monopoly 
to protect the farmer and to keep the price up, and nobody can get a 
license to go into milk distribution unless he can buy from someone 
who has a license and wishes to sell. I can see the benefit to the 
farmer. it protects his price. 

I have seen the price of milk rising, and T am asking the question 
in what respect other than the constant supply of milk is there a bene- 
fit ta the consumer. IT see none. If you can tell me some benefit, I 
would annvreciate hearing about it. TI wish to state further that even 
before vou had the Dairymen’s League, there was a constant supply 
of milk to the consumers at a lesser price, so while I recognize the 
benefits to the farmer, and IT am not obiecting to it, I am like the 
fellow from Missouri—maybe vou had better show me. 

(This information requested is as follows :) 

Our studies indicate that the presence of a renresentative well-run producer's 
milk marketing cooperative contributes substantially to a safe and adeauate sup- 
ply. The price of milk which a coonerative can obtain over the long pull will be 
the cost of a supply of equal quality plus the cost of transportation from the 
source to the market, plus a small amount for dependability. New York experi- 
ence demonstrates that cooperatives in that area do not control the amount of 
milk available to the market, thus they cannot exert complete monopoly power. 
I have examined the events leading to the formation of the Dairymen’s League 
some 40 years ago and I find that prices to producers were demoralizingly low. 
These low prices were not fully reflected to consumers. The Wicks commission of 


the New York State Legislature said in 1917 that the demands of the dairymen 


“were based upon necessity” and “the general public and the buyers—conceded 
the justice of the demand.” 
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PROCESSING AND DISTRIBUTIVE FUNCTIONS OF COOPERATIVES 


Mr. Santancevo. I would like to make this statement: Based upon 
page 1 of your statement in which you state that— 
the dollar volume of business is up almost 9 percent for the 5-year period and 
shows a gradual increase, except for 1953-54. This suggests that the economic 
strength of these associations is increasing, for during this time cash receipts 
of farmers from marketing fell by 5 percent. 

This indicates to me that of the consumers’ dollar, which the Agri- 
culture Department has indicated that the farmer is receiving 40 
percent, that the farmer is not getting as much as 40 percent, that the 
cooperatives are getting a good part of this 40 percent. 

Therefore, as far as the consumer is concerned, the increased volume 
of farm business is going to be reflected either in the reduction of dis- 
tribution costs or in an increase in price to the consumer, I doubt very 
much whether it is reflected in a reduction in distribution costs, so it 
winds up with an increased price for the consumer. 

I do not know the answer to the problem, but your sentence in your 
statement in order to make sense indicates that the farmers, and when 
I say farmers, I mean farmers exclusive of those who run cooperatives, 
are getting more than 40 percent of the dollar. Would you say that is 
the intent of your statement ? 

Dr. Knapr. No, I would say that the intent of this is simply to 
show that as a form of business organization, volumes increased 
during this 5-year period, and the reason they increased is because 
I think that they have convinced the farmers that they were doing 
an important job for them. 

There may have been advantages other than the one we mentioned, 
as there are advantages to the farmer from other things. 

Mr. Sanrancero. Probably, sir, you must have missed my point. 

If we are to assume that the statement by the Department of Agri- 
culture is correct that the farmer overall gets 40 percent of the con- 
sumer’s dollar, and farmers’ prices in marketing has fallen off 5 
percent in the last 5 years, and the price that the cooperatives have 
received has gone up 8 percent, obviously farmers exclusive of those 
farmers in cooperatives are getting less than 40 percent of the con- 
sumer’s dollar. 

Mr. Prererson. Mr. Santangelo, may I answer that question for you, 
sir? 

Mr. Santanceo. Yes; please do. 

Mr. Pererson. The difference is between the farmer who is a pro- 
ducer and the consumers. The cooperative performs functions that 
would, in the absence of the cooperative, be performed by some other 
type of business enterprise, irik would get the margin for the 


function this enterprise performs. 

It may be processing. It may be packaging. It may be a number 
of things which occur to a farm product from the time it leaves the 
farm until it reaches the store, so with the farmer getting 40 percent, 
to which you make reference, he gets in addition to that by belonging 
to the cooperative organization, a return for the marketing steps per- 
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formed by the cooperative organization. Such steps would otherwise 
be performed by someone else at a profit, which would go to the stock- 
holder rather than back to the farmer. 

Mr. SantTanceELo. I believe then, or I take it then, that the 40 per- 
cent of the consumer’s dollar, which your report shows the farmer 
gets does not include the money that the cooperatives are receiving. 

Dr. Knarr. That is correct. 

Mr. Sanrance.o. That is chargeable to the business cost or any 
other cost after the farmer gets his share? 

Dr. Knapp. That is correct; and in the absence of the cooperative 
the steps performed to the product before it reaches the consumer 
would go to the stockholders of whatever type of business firm per- 
formed those services. 

Where the cooperative replaces that type of business organization, 
whatever profits are made go back to the farmer or producer with 
the result that his portion of the consumer’s dollar is increased by 
that amount. 

Mr. Sanrancero. If that be the case I do not think the comparison 
between the price the farmer is getting, and the dollar volume 
of business is a good one. We are talking about a competitive situa- 
tion, if we regard the cooperatives charges are a step after the farmer 
has produced his commodity, and this is an additional cost, a compari- 
son between what the farmer gets and the volume of business should 
not be made. 

Dr. Kwarp. In the measurement of those statistics, you figure out 
this distribution of the consumer dollar, the value to the farmer is 
caleulated upon the first step in the merchandising process. 

When the farmer turns his product over to the cooperative, that is 
the first step. Many farmers turn them over to some other type of 
organization. 

Whatever the cooperative can perform of the functions between the 
farmer and the consumer and whatever it may save on the perform- 
ance of those functions goes back to the farmer, but that performance, 
whatever it may be, is still a part of the cost of taking the product 
from the farmer to the consumer. 

Mr. Santancexo. I suggest, so as not to be—I would not use the 
word “deceive”—but not to lead me astray as to what the farmer is 
getting, that the take that the farmer is getting should be calculated 
most on the basis of some of the moneys that the cooperatives are 
getting which are going back to the farmer. Whether he gets it 

ecause of a combination or gets it directly, it is still going back to the 
farmer for farm production, and that, therefore 

Mr. Pererson. No, I cannot accept that, Mr. Santangelo. Returns 
going back to the farmer through his business enterprise, occur because 
of the performance by that business of functions between the pro- 
duction of the product and the consumption of this product. Sixty 
percent of the consumer’s dollar goes to the processing and distributive 
and merchandising phases of the marketing process. So if you are 
going to measure what the farmer actually gets as a producer it is 
necessary to exclude all of those steps irrespective of who performs 
them. Now, the farmer does not make that extra money as a producer; 
he makes it as a processor. 
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Mr. SantanceLo. Well, to me, if you take a corporation, it makes 
no difference whether a fellow gets $25,000 salary and $25,000 divi- 
dends, he gets $50,000 from his business operations. 

Mr. Peterson. That is correct. 

Mr. Santance.o. Now if the farmer is getting a percentage because 
of his cooperative work and also for producing and the farmer is 
getting a fittle more than he is getting for the producing part—— 

Mr. Pererson. You are quite correct. 

But what we are trying to measure is what the farmer gets as a 
producer and to show the distribution of the cost represented by ex- 
penditure of the consumer’s dollar between the production function 
and the marketing function. 

Mr. SanTANGELo. Well, could we find vut what percentage is added 
on to the production cost by reason of the existence of these coopera- 
tives? 

Mr. Pererson. The returns to the farmer from his cooperative in 
addition to paying him for his production function also pay him for 
performing through his cooperative some of the marketing functions. 

Mr. SanTancewo. As part of the cost to the consumer, the 40 percent 
that goes to the farmer for production, what percentage is attributable 
to the cooperatives, and then we can determine what is attributable to 
the distributors and the chainstores, and so forth. 

Mr. Knapp. Considering competition, sir, they are part of the ma- 
chinery ; there is no way of making such a comparison. 


VARIATION IN PRICING METHODS 


Mr. Wuirtren. I do not know that I can clear up anything here, 
but through the cooperative approach, the co-op replaces two or 
three steps that would be between the producer and the consumer. 
But in replacing the two or three steps that normally would be there, 
the co-op has to perform that function at its own expense. 

Now, the argument of the co-ops is that, by letting them do their 
own processing, and by letting them do their own distribution, they 
can do it cheaper than if they sold the milk at the farm, and the 
fellow who bought it at the farm sold it to the processing plant, 
and the processing plant sold it to the distributor and he distributed 
it. The Co-ops contend that these three groups would add more to 
the final retail price than they would add by doing this themselves. 
It is their argument that they can do it cheaper because they would 
not add profits for each of these three steps, they would just take 
one profit. 

Now, in a particular instance, if a community had only one source 
of supply and that was the co-op, in theory that co-op could charge 
you what it pleased, however cheaply they might do these things. 
However, they claim—and then can prove in some instances—that 
they do deliver cheaper to you than would otherwise be true. They 
would insist that the consumer gets it a little cheaper and they get a 
little more; in any case, you would have to determine which is correct 
and which is not, and it would vary from month to month and from 
co-op to co-op. But that is the argument they make. 

Mr. SanTanceE.o. It has to reflect somewhere. It is either going 
to reflect in the quality of the article or it is going to reflect in reduced 
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prices. If it reflects in either one, they are of a service to the con- 
sumer. 

Mr. Wurrren. Also, the co-ops are looking for business, and they 
all sell for what the traffic will bear. . The chances are they keep the 
retail price about as high as they can vet it. 

Mr. Sanranceno. I : agree with you. I am just taking issue with 
the statement that by reason of the existence of these co-ops the con- 
sumer is benefited. 

Mr. Wurrren. That may or may not be true, based on the circum- 
stances. 

QUALITY IMPROVEMENT BY COOPERATIVES 


Mr. Marsuauu. There is one place, however, where it can be shown 
that the co-ops have been of benefit to the consumer, and that is in the 
matter of quality of the product. Apples surely have been of better 
quality because of the action of co-ops; also potatoes that you get on 
the market. Maine and Idaho have very active associations who care- 
fully grade their potatoes. And dairy products, the butter has been 
standardized. ‘That partly has been the answer of the co-ops. 

So I would agree that it might be very difficult to point out benefits 
as a matter of price, but as a matter of quality I think that part is 
very clear, because it has brought the farmer in closer contact with 
the marketing agencies than he had when it went through many 
hands. 

Mr. Santance.o. I am not in any position to comment on those 
particulars. I will take your word for it. 

Mr. Wuirren. Gentlemen, we wish to thank you for your appear- 
ance. We have taken up a lot more time than we anticipated, but 
that is because of our real interest in the subject. 

Mr. Knarpe. We appreciate that. Thank you. 
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Turspay, Marca 3, 1959. 
SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE ) 


WITNESSES 


ERVIN L. PETERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


D. A. WILLIAMS, ADMINISTRATOR, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 

G. E. YOUNG, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR , 

R. D. HOCKENSMITH, ACTING ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, SOIL 
SURVEY 

W. R. VAN DERSAL, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, MANAGEMENT 

CYRIL LUKER, ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINISTRATOR, GREAT PLAINS 
CONSERVATION PROGRAM 

Cc. B. BROWN, ASSISTANT TO THE ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, 
WATERSHED PROGRAMS 

R. W. HEINEN, ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINISTRATOR, SOIL CON: 
SERVATION SERVICE 

C. H. DORNY, DIRECTOR, BUDGET AND FINANCE DIVISION 

L. E. LYMAN, CHIEF, BUDGET BRANCH 

W. T. MURPHY, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF FLOOD PREVENTION AND 
RIVER BASIN PROGRAMS, FOREST SERVICE 

C. C. BARNARD, DIRECTOR, BUDGET AND STATISTICS DIVISION, 
FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 

CHARLES L. GRANT, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Wuirren. Gentlemen, we have Mr. Williams, of the Soil Con- 
servation Service, along with Mr. Peterson here to discuss with us the 
Soil Conservation Service budget for the next fiscal year. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


At this point we will put pages 157 through 161 of the justification 
in the record. 
(The pages referred to are as follows :) 


PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The Soil Conservation Service was established by the act of April 27, 1935 (16 
U.S.C. 590a-590f). It assists soil conservation districts and other cooperators 
in bringing about physical adjustments in land use that will conserve soil and 
water resources, provide for agricultural production on a sustained basis, and 
reduce damage by floods and sedimentation. The Service also develops and 
carries out special drainage, irrigation, flood prevention, and watershed protec- 
tion activities in cooperation with soil conservation districts, watershed groups, 
and other Federal and State agencies having related responsibilities. 


CONSERVATION OPERATIONS PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 


The Service provides technical and other assistance to soil conservation dis- 
tricts and other cooperators in the 49 States, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands, in helping farmers and ranchers carry out loc ally adapted soil and water 
conservation programs. As of June 30, 1958, farmers and ranchers had organized 
2,806 conservation districts. The assistance furnished by the Service includes: 

(a) Soil surveys to provide physical land facts needed to determine the use 
capabilities and conservation treatment needs of each acre of farm and ranch 
land, and the publishing of soil survey reports and maps which are useful 
also to other Federal and State agencies and the public in the development 
of special land use programs and for other purposes ; 
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(b) Technical help to farmers and ranchers in developing and applying con- 
servation plans which provide for the best possible use by the farmer or 
rancher of his land, labor, equipment, and financial resources; 

(c) The grant (at no cost to the Service) of some special types of equip- 
ment not readily available to the farmer but needed to establish certain 
conservation practices ; 

(d) Field-scale trials of promising new species and strains of grasses, 
legumes, trees, shrubs, and other plant materials to determine their suit- 
ability for soil and water conservation purposes, and cooperation with State 
and private organizations to promote adequate commercial production and 
distribution of plant materials useful for conservation land use and treatment 
measures. Limited amounts of plant materials needed for this purpose are 
produced at 17 plant materials centers; 

(e) Streamflow forecasts developed from snow surveys in the Western 
States to provide for efficient seasonal utilization of available water supplies 
for irrigation and other purposes. 


WATERSHED PROTECTION PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 


The Service has general responsibility for administration of the watershed 
protection program of the Department, and the formulation and development 
of its guiding principles and procedures. The program, conducted under authori- 
ties found in the Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act, Public Law 
566, 88d Congress (16 U.S.C. 1001-1007) consists of : 

(a) Making investigations and surveys of proposed small watershed proj- 
ects and working with local sponsoring organizations in the preparation of 
project work plans; 

(b) Cooperating with States and other local public agencies in the instal- 
lation of works of improvement designed to reduce erosion, floodwater, and 
sediment damage, and further the conservation, development, utilization, 
and disposal of water ; 

(c) Making loans (by the Farmers’ Home Administration) to local or- 
ganizations to finance the local share of the costs of carrying out works of 
improvement ; and 

(d) Cooperating with other Federal, State, and local public agencies in 
making investigations and surveys of the watersheds of rivers and other 
waterways for the development of coordinated water resources programs. 

In cooperation with soil conservation districts and other local groups and 
organizations, the Soil Conservation Service provides technical and financial 
assistance in the planning and installation of water management and erosion 
control measures such as diversion ditches and dikes, waterflow retarding struc- 
tures, debris and desilting basins, stream-channel improvements, floodways, 
gully control structures, roadside stabilization measures, etc. It also provides 
accelerated technical assistance to farmers and ranchers in these small water- 
sheds in the planning and application of soil and water conservation practices. 

The Forest Service participates in the program, generally by cooperating with 
State foresters, in planning and providing intensified fire protection and certain 
technical forestry assistance to landowners in applying forest and woodland 
improvement measures on non-Federal lands and by installing land treatment 
and structural measures on lands under its administration. The Agricultural 
Research Service furnishes assistance in the assembly, correlation, and analysis 
of economic data needed in the planning phases of the program. The Farmers’ 
Home Administration makes loans to local sponsors to finance their share of 
costs of the small watershed projects. The Weather Bureau and Geological 
Survey provide assistance in gathering and analyzing hydrologic data. The 
Bureau of Land Management and the Bureau of Indian Affairs participate in the 
planning and installation of works of improvement on lands under their juris- 
diction. 

The Agricultural Research Service, Forest Service, and the Soil Conservation 
Service cooperate with other Federal, State and local public agencies in making 
surveys and investigations of the watershed of rivers and other waterways for 
the development of coordinated water resources programs. 


FLOOD PREVENTION PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 


Pursuant to the Flood Control Act of June 22, 1936, as amended and supple- 
mented (33 U.S.C. 701-709), and under policies established by the Secretary, the 
Service has general responsibility for the administration of the flood prevention 
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program of the Department, and the formulation and development of its guiding 
principles and procedures. Since the passage of the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act (Public Law 566, 83d Cong.), the flood prevention’ pro- 
gram is limited to the planning and installation of watershed improvement meas- 
ures, primarily for flood prevention, in the 11 authorized watersheds. 

The Soil Conservation Service plans and installs works of improvement such 
as floodwater retarding structures, stream-channel improvements, gully stabiliz- 
ing and sediment control measures, diversions, floodways, and so forth, in co- 
operation with soil conservation and flood-control districts and other State and 
local agencies. The Service also provides technical assistance to landowners 
to accelerate the installation of land-treatment measures which contribute to 
flood prevention. 

The Forest Service participates, generally by cooperating with State foresters, 
in planning and providing intensified fire protection and certain technical for- 
estry assistance to landowners in applying forest and woodland improvement 
measures on non-Federal lands and by installing land tréatment and structural 
measures on lands under its administration. 


WATER CONSERVATION AND UTILIZATION PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 


Under the authority of the acts of August 11, 1939, and October 14, 1940 (16 
U.S.C. 590((y)(z)(10)), as amended and supplemented, June 28, 1949 (63 
Stat. 277), and September 6, 1950 (7 U.S.C. 1033-1039), the Service carries on a 
water conservation and utilization program in the Eden Valley project in 
Wyoming. This work has been completed on all other projects planned for de- 
yelopment. Irrigated and irrigable lands (both Government and privately 
owned) are developed for efficient use of irrigation water. Settlement oppor- 
tunities are provided for veterans and needy farm families through the sale of 
newly developed farm units. Technical assistance is furnished to settlers with- 
in the authorized project area to aid them with their soil and water conservation 
and land use problems. 


GREAT PLAINS CONSERVATION PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 


The Great Plains conservation program, authorized by Public Law 1021, 84th 
Congress, provides (a) long-term cost-sharing with farmers and ranchers in 
designated counties of the 10 Great Plains States to aid them to achieve a more 
stable agricultural production, protect their lands from erosion, and develop 
farming and ranching practices to cope more adequately with the climatic haz- 
ards which characterize the area, and (b) technical and other assistance in plan- 
ning, scheduling, and installing the essential soil and water conservation meas- 
ures, farming systems, and land-use adjustments upon which the contracted cost- 
sharing arrangements are based. Other agricultural programs of the Depart- 
ment in the Great Plains have also been directed toward helping farmers and 
ranchers make the adjustments needed to protect their soil and water re- 
sources and achieve a more stable agriculture. 

A Great Plains interagency group, consisting of representatives of the Soil 
Conservation Service, Agricultural Conservation Program Service, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, Agricultural Research Service, Commodity Stabilization 
Service, Farmers’ Home Administration, Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, 
Federal Extension Service, Forest Service, and Office of Information has been 
designated to assure effective coordination of all departmental resources in the 
program. The Soil Conservation Service has been assigned general responsibility 
for the Great Plains conservation program and the representative of that Service 
is chairman of the interagency group. Full cooperation of State and local 
governmental agencies and of other groups, organizations, and individuals having 
an interest in or affected by the program is encouraged. 


PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION 


The Soil Conservation Service maintains its central office in the District 
of Columbia but most of its activities are highly decentralized to 48 State and 
2 Territorial offices, 6 cartographic units, 6 engineering and watershed planning 
units, and about 3,400 area and work unit headquarters which carry on the 
technical programs of the Service in conservation districts, watersheds, and 
water conservation and utilization projects. In addition, the Service has about 
50 specialists in the fields of agronomy, soils, biology, forestry, information, 
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plant materials, and range conservation who are attached to the Washington 
office but located at various points in the field, to provide for necessary program 
coordination and the technical assistance in these specialty fields. 

As of November 30, 1958, the Soil Conservation Service had 14,012 full-time 
employees (263 in Washington and the balance in the field) and 3,060 part- 
time employees. The latter are generally employed in the field during the 
seasonal periods when there is need for additional assistance in applying con- 
servation practices. 


Estimated | Budget 
Appropriations available, estimates, 
1959 1960 
Conservation operations. _- ; ; aes $81, 108, 000 $81, 072, 000 
Watershed protection--_- poate aoe cuminarwss 1 25, 500, 000 1 20, 000, 000 
Pe POU NNNE 5 aot oe coon oasce se Fucttcsnakd Rus aoedib saw 1 18, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 
Water conservation and utilization projects___.__...__----- I i ele call 1 335, 000 75, 000 
Great Plains conservation program _-. sib jciuie lines Sede ica sian mb eke 1 10, 000, 000 12, 500, 000 


Total_.__._-- Bye Bierce ee ae a 134,943,000 | 128, 647, 000 


1 In addition, prior year balances available. 


Summary of appropriations, 1959, and estimates, 1960 








Estimated Budget Increase (+) 
Appropriation item available, estimates, or 

1959 1960 decrease (—) 

‘ I ee eipate Al 8s Bt sill de esheets 

Conservation operations. ._________- el A a ec sclisteds | $81, 108, 000 $81, 072, 0N0 — $36, 000 
Wyaweranea proveetion.._... =~... ete _..-----| 125,500,000 | 2 20, 000, 000 —5, 500, 000 
Flood prevention_-.-___-- am knee wiawelccaececucl |= Ree 15, 000, 000 —3, 000, 000 
Water conservation and utilization projects. _........__- eee 4 335, 000 75, 000 — 260, 000 
Great Plains conservation program... ._.-- il as Ba 5 10, 000, 000 12, 500, 000 +2, 500, 000 
de ee eG hele 134, 943,000 | 128, 647, 000 —6, 296, 000 


1 In addition, $16,795,833 is available from prior year balances of which $10,000,000 is estimated to be carried 
over for use in the 1969 fiscal year. 

2 In addition, $10,000,000 is estimated to be available from prior year balances. 

3 In addition, $1,376,362 is available from prior year balances. 

4 In addition, $17,185 is available from prior year balances. 

5In addition, $4,363,852 is available from prior year balances. 


Mr. Wuirren. Do you have a general statement, Mr. Peterson? 
Mr. Pererson. I do, Mr. Chairman. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Pererson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, we 
are glad to consider with you the budget proposal for the Soil Con- 
servation Service of the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year 
1960. 

We appreciate the constructive and friendly interest you have al- 
ways taken in the soil and water conservation programs that are ad- 
ministered by the Department. The value and importance of soil and 
water conservation work is receiving growing recognition among 
nearly all segments of our population. 

And may I add the demonstrated interest of the members of this 
committee, the members of the Committee on Agriculture, and other 
members of Congress is most helpful to soil and water conservation. 
It seems to me there is growing congressional support for a nation- 
wide soil and water conservation program. Those of you who have 
consistently supported participation by the Federal Government in 
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such a program have performed a real service to conservation. Out 
of my experience I have come to the conviction that the Nation’s nat- 
ural resources cannot only be made more productive of a wide range of 
values but also that those values can be permanently provided. 

Soil and water conservation starts with landowners and operators. 
It involves cooperation and teamwork among all participants—indi- 
viduals, local government, State government, National Government— 
using all the applicable resources of each. 


PUBLIC INTEREST IN CONSERVATION 


Today nearly everyone professes to be a conservationist. No one 
will subscribe to the abuse and destruction of our natural resources. 
Our citizens are using these resources—the products tangible and in- 
tangible—of our lands with ever-increasing intensity. 

Organizations of many kinds use the name of conservation in some 
manner. Many whose origin and purpose are far removed from the 
land have conservation committees or some type of internal group 
giving attention to conservation. Public support for conservation 
has probably never been greater. In legislative halls, in civic bodies, 
in commercial groups, in trade and business organizations, in religious 
groups, in sports and outdoor groups of all kinds, conservation finds 
support. 

This isas it should be. But I submit that there must be continuing 
emphasis on the desirability and need for more local government, 
State government, and private support of conservation. 

The Department of Agriculture is making a valuable contribution 
to this program through the Soil Conservation Service. So, to, are 
the Nation’s 2,800 soil conservation districts. Everywhere the dis- 
tricts have acquired as they have matured in leadership and achieve- 
ment, the respect and confidence of everyone who has an interest in 
conservation. They have become the catalysts that bring together at 
the local level all public and private efforts that can contribute to soil 
and water conservation. 

I am pleased to note that more and more public bodies at the local 
and State level, and private organizations as well, are directing their 
efforts and making their contain dnede and services— through 
soil conservation districts. I hope, and I believe, that this trend will 
become an accepted general practice. For it is the farmer and 
rancher—the people who decide how the land is to be used—who finally 
determine conservation accomplishment. 

Soil conservation districts are exercising sound and constructive 
leadership to achieve conservation accomplishment where it has mean- 
ing—on the lands, in the fields, on the pastures, in the woodlands of our 
Nation. 

RESEARCH 


Soil and water conservation must be economically feasible, as well 
as technically right and physically sound. This means our efforts 
to safeguard and improve our soil and water resources can succeed 
only if they are undergirded with a strong, well-balanced program of 
research. Our technical abilities are only as good as the research 
that supports them. We need to extend our knowledge about land 
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and its management and protection. This need covers most of the 
scientific areas—soils, agronomy, engineering, economics, the animal 
sciences, and others. Nearly all the scientific disciplines are in- 
volved—physics, chemistry, genetics, and many more. 


DISSEMINATING RESEARCH RESULTS 


Another need is for more intensive and more effective conservation 
education. In this, the Extension Service has a key role. Education 
must see that the findings of research are disseminated and understood. 
Public effort to be most effective and efficient requires public under- 
standing of its availability and its purposes. 

The trend in conservation education is favorable. Universities offer 
majors in conservation techniques. Conservation is finding a place in 
most public-school curriculars. Many industries and businesses and 
private organizations devote much of their conservation efforts to the 
field of education. 

Our credit programs and credit facilities and our cost-sharing pro- 
grams should keep pace with the changing needs of conservation— 
the use of land and related resources in accordance with ¢ apability. 


PLANNED COORDINATION 


All our conservation programs and tools must be as fully comple- 
mentary to each other as possible. 

Planned conservation, an organized approach with a farm or ranch 
conservation plan, a conservation compass by which an individual 
farmer or rancher steers his conservation courses, appears to offer the 
best means through which cooperative and complimentary program 
efforts may be applied. This course must be technically sound. It 
must be economically feasible. It must result in an improved level 
of living for the people on the land. It should help make possible 
better farm homes, more secure homes, happier homes. 

The same type of plan must apply to the total conservatoin job, 
it seems to me, if we are to achieve true and lasting conservation. 
Only by charting an overall course, be it for two or three farms, a 
township, a county, a soil conservation district, a watershed. a large 
river basin, or the Nation, can all the sincere supporters and helpers 
of conservation be brought together in common understanding, with 
common purpose, with mutual respect and regard, in a fully coopera- 
tive effort to overcome conservation problems where thev exist. 

Just as the individual farmer and rancher must know his conserva- 
tion objectives and how he will reach them—throuch a specific plan 
of operations—so, too, must the community effort be hased on a spe- 
cific plan, an organized, well-charted course that spells out who and 
what and when and how. 

This budget is assembled in the light of an attempt to hold Govern- 
ment expenditures in line with anticipated revenues. The budget for 
conservation operations proposes about the same approvriation for 
1960 as is expected to be spent this fiscal year. The only change is 
the transfer of $36,000 in leasing costs and responsibility to the Gen- 
eral Services Administration. We expect with our present resources 
that it will be possible to provide reasonable service to the 25 new 
soil conservation districts which we anticipate will be formed during 
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1960. It is quite obvious that the soil and water conservation work 
will not go forward quite as rapidly in the total of 2,861 districts 
as it might if it were possible to devote more resources to this impor- 
tant work. 

Nonetheless, with the Soil Conservation Service personnel available 
and with efficient use of all other help that soil conservation districts 
can get we believe that progress will continue to be made. 


SMALL WATERSHED PROGRAM 


The small watershed program provides the organized community 
approach to watershed problems which I just mentioned. Good 
progress has been made by this program. Public interest is indicated 

Vv the fact that more than 1,000 local organizations in 46 States and 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico have applied for assistance under the act. 
The Department is now extending planning assistance to 410 of these 
organizations and installation assistance to 142 in 43 States. I feel 
sure that the confidence in this program expressed by the Congress 
in this legislation is being fully justified. 

In recent weeks the Department has developed policies and _pro- 
cedures to implement the small watershed program in line with the 
wishes of the Congress as expressed by enactment of Public Law 
85-865. 

Federal cost sharing is now available for fish and wildlife develop- 
ments which have public benefits when they are an integral part of a 
small watershed project developed under authority of Public Law 566 
as amended. 

The watershed work is not going quite as fast as we had antici- 
pated. Local groups, in some instances, are finding difficulty in 
perfecting their local organizations, in getting easements and rights- 
of-way, and in financing their responsibilities for the watershed 
projects. Although a reduction of $514 million under last year’s 
appropriation for “Watershed protection” is proposed there will also 
be $10 million in prior-year balances available in 1960. There will 
not be any reduction in the number of projects on which construction 
agreements can be signed during the remainder of this fiscal year. 
The budget estimate contemplates that initial construction agree- 
ments will be signed on 40 additional projects in 1960. 


GREAT PLAINS CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Good progress is also being made in carrying out another congres- 
sional authorization—the Great Plains conservation program. ‘This 
program falls in the category of providing a means wherein an 
organized farm conservation plan can be provided for any farmer 
or rancher in the Great Plains area who wants to attack the total 
conservation problem on his farm or ranch. Essentially, this is a 
program to bring about an adjustment in land use in accordance with 
the capability of the land and to afford time over which that adjust- 
ment can be made. 

The Great Plains conservation program is taking hold and progress- 
ing in a substantial manner. While this program is regional in char- 
acter, it is directed toward recurring drought problems in an area in 
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which a major portion of our agricultural products are grown. In re- 
cent years recurring droughts have made necessary sizable public ex- 

enditures to meet emergency conservation problems caused by 
ars ry Such expenditures have little effect on basic adjustments 
that would make similar expenditures unnecessary during subsequent 
drought periods. On the other hand, the Great Plains conservation 
rogram is directed toward making permanent adjustments in farm- 
ing and ranching systems that have been found to be more capable 
of surviving recurring drought situations. Water is of primary im- 
portance to this area. The Great Plains conservation program is di- 
rected toward adjustments that will conserve and make the best use 
of water in the light rainfall area. We believe that when these farm 
and ranch conservation practices are broadly applied it will result in 
meeting adverse weather periods and will help in stabilizing farm and 
ranch income, and, therefore, the economy for the whole area. 

This program is a thoroughly worthwhile additional conservation 
tool. And the farmers and ranchers in designated counties of the 10 
Great Plains States are taking advantage of it. By January 31, 1959, 
the Soil Conservation Service had received over 3,600 applications for 
assistance, and a total of 1,337 contracts had been prepared covering 
about 3.8 million acres of farm and ranch lands. 

This program, I believe, will prove to be of permanent and exten- 
sive benefit to agriculture in the Great Plains region. 


TRANSFER OF ACP FUNDS FOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


In previous discussions we have brought to your attention problems 
in connection with the transfer of ACP funds for technical services 
rendered in connection with that program. There continues to be 

roblems in negotiating transfer agreements on a county-by-county 

asis. While we continue to believe transfer on either a State or Na- 
tional basis would be a more efficient means of handling this matter, 
we are constantly giving attention to bring about the smoothest pos- 
sible functioning of the present system. Within the past year we have 
initiated procedures for joint appraisal in each county by the county 
ASC committee and the local SCS technician, of the SCS technical 
service workload in the county. Agreement is then reached on how 
much total servicing work can be done, how much will be financed by 
reimbursable transfer to the SCS, and how much of the cost will be 
absorbed by the SCS as a part of its regular technical assistance work. 
As technical assistance referrals from the county committees are serv- 
iced by the SCS cost of such servicing is developed for each referral. 
Reimbursement for services rendered is secured each month for com- 
pleted referrals. I feel that these procedures will bring about a better 
understanding of problems and increased cooperation. 

It is within our capacity to achieve perpetual use of our natural 
blessings of soil and water. It is within our capacity to achieve a 
nationwide natural resource policy within which there is a creative 
place for everyone, for conservation is everyone’s business. We believe 
that conservation should not become the preemption of Government 
but rather that Government, through its programs and policies, makes 
possible the advancement of conservation by people in their private 
capacities. 
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We in the Department of Agriculture are constantly appraising our 
efforts to help advance this concept while at the same time giving care- 
ful attention to the expressed views of the Congress as widened by 
the legislation we are administering and such guidance as are from 
time to time provided through the appropriation processes. 

That completes my formal statement, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Williams 
and members of his staff are here, I understand, if you have some 
questions to ask with respect to details and program operations. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Peterson, we will let Mr. Williams give his 
statement now. Then we have general questioning. 

So you may proceed, Mr. Williams. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF ADMINISTRATOR 


Mr. Wiuuiams. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee: Soil 
and water conservation today is recognized as a necessary part of 
efficient and profitable farming in almost every farming and ranching 
community in the country. The public has become more interested and 
has accepted more and more of its share of responsibility. From the 
grade school child to the seasoned rancher and farmer, people believe 
that modern soil and water conservation is important. They believe 
it is necessary to maintain our basic resources for the common good— 
whether it be production of food and raw materials, watershed pro- 
tection and flood prevention, preservation of wildlife, recreational 
facilities and water supplies, or a combination of these and other 
benefits. Soil and water conservation actually is becoming a matter 
of public welfare and concern. 

This change did not just happen. It came because of the develop- 
ment of locally organized and administered soil conservation districts 
and the hard wack and clear thinking of men on district governing 
bodies. It came because of the new technologies and more effective 
combinations of techniques developed over the years by the farmers 
themselves with help from the Department of Aaticaibars the agri- 
cultural colleges, and by the private industries that serve agriculture. 
It came because of the intelligent understanding and application of 
a soil- and water-conservation methods by the men who work the 
and. 

A host of other organizations and agencies are helping or en- 
couraging the farmers, ranchers, and landowners in various ways. 
Without the help of all of them, the Nation’s soil- and water-con- 
servation program would not be where it is today. Conservation 
is truly a team job. I know that each employee of the SCS rec- 
ognizes the important part he has played and continues to play in 
this nationwide work. 

At the national level the Soil Conservation Service works close- 
ly with the Agricultural Conservation Program Service, the Fed- 
eral Extension Service, the Agricultural Research Service, the For- 
est Service, the Commodity Stabilization Service, the Farmers Home 
Administration, and other agencies in the Department of Agriculture. 
It also maintains close working relations with the Bureau of Recla- 


mation and the Bureau of Land Mangement, the Fish and Wildlife 
Service and Geological Survey of the Department of the Interior, 
with the Corps of Engineers of the Department of the Army, and 
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with other Federal agencies. Many nongovernmental groups par- 
ticipate actively in the national soil- and water-conservation pro- 
gram. 

At regional and State levels, the State soil conservation committees, 
State departments of agriculture, State conservation departments, 
the land grant colleges, “and regional river basin organizations are 
just a few of the agencies concerned. 

Locally, soil conservation districts, SCS, county ASC committees, 
small watershed associ lations, county extension agents, county gov- 
ernments, departments of vocational agriculture, and other local agen- 
cies work together. 

One of the significant features of the soil and water conservation 
program is the increasing emphasis on planned conservation—con- 
servation projects based on definite and specific plans. When we 
speak of conservation plans, we no longer think only of farm and 
ranch plans, although they remain the “hard core” or base of the 
entire program. Most soil conservation districts have always had 
plans for their conservation operations. But we now have hundreds 
of small watersheds with specific plans either completed or in the 
process of completion. County ASC committees and other local 
organizations with which SCS works are doing a more exacting job 
of planning. State and regional organizations also are developing 
specific plans. 

Interest in water conservation continues to grow. More and more 
concern about proper use, management, and conservation of water 
is to be noted in many localities. This is due partly to increased com- 
petition for water—water for crops, for domestic and industrial use, 
and for recreation. The continual menace of floods helped point up 
the need for better water control. But fully as significant has been 
the recent and rapidly developing realization that our water re- 
sources, though ample for present needs, are limited, and that better 
dispersion and use must become a reality very soon. 

The creation of the numerous watershed associations throughout 
the country and the recent enactment of legislation by most States on 
water control and water rights attest the fact that water conservation 
is becoming of more and more importance. Yet, most of the water 
conservation protagonists recognize that water conservation cannot 
be disassociated from soil conservation. Hence, most water conserva- 
tion projects are related directly to soil conservation programs. 

State and local governments continue to provide increasing finan- 
cial and material aid to soil conservation districts and watershed 
associations. State and local contributions now amount to about 
one-third that of the Federal contribution. And the local and State 
contributions are not only substantial but are continuing to grow. 

One of the most significant developments is the growing realization 
that rural problems are no longer necessarily agricultural problems. 
Much land that needs conservation treatment is not necessarily farm 
or ranchland. The intermingling in rural areas of farm and non- 
farm résidents and agricultural ‘and nonagricultural enterprises is 
creating new kinds of conservation problems. 

As extensive rural acreages are taken over by housing develop- 
ments, factories, airports, highways, defense instaJlations, and recre- 
ation centers, a complexity of problems relating to soil stabilization, 
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sedimentation, drainage, sewage disposal, water pollution, tax adjust- 
ment, and competition for water supplies arise. All of these problems 
must be dealt with in some way as a part of the total conservation 
job. 

Enlargement of urban areas, new highways and airports, and other 
nonagricultural uses of land are steadily increasing. Unfortunately, 
these nonagricultural uses often take the more level and better farm- 
lands. As the Nation’s population continues to grow, this problem 
becomes more acute. Conservation planning is no longer just a matter 
of checking soil erosion and improving soil productivity. In these 
modern times, better planning for nonagricultural uses of land ms 
itself becoming a problem of great urgency. 

The total conservation job is increasing rather than diminishing in 
scope as our modern civilization develops. Nearly all conservation 
problems become more complex as population growth and modern 
technology bring about more intensive and specialized uses and com- 
petition for the land and water. The conservation job ahead, on the 
whole, seems greater than the conservation accomplishments of the 
past 25 years, outstanding as they have been. 

Now, I wish to make reference to the budget items for fiscal year 
1960 and the justification therefor. 


ASSISTANCE TO SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


The first item is “Assistance to Soil Conservation Districts.” 

The conservation operation item is the one under which the Soil 
Conservation Service provides technical and other assistance to farm- 
ers and ranchers in soil conservation districts. 

During fiscal year 1958 there was a net increase of 36 new soil 
conservation districts and a net increase of more than 36 million acres 
in districts. This brought the total number to 2,806 in the United 
States, its Territories, and possessions. These districts have a com- 
bined acreage of more than 1.6 billion acres, of which about 1.2 billion 
acres are agricultural land. The Department of Agriculture and Soil 
Conservation Service were cooperating, under memorandums of under- 
standing, with 2,791 districts at the end of the fiscal year. Another 
15 districts covering more than 41%4 million acres were organized in 
eight States during the first 6 months of this fiscal year. During this 
same 6 months, 6.3 million acres of land were added to existing 
districts. 

During the past fiscal year, 116,303 farmers and ranchers, operating 
about 37 million acres, became cooperators with their local districts. 
This made a total of 1,794,411 district cooperators operating about 
540 million acres. Basic plans were developed with Soil Conserva- 
tion Service help on 91,335 farms and ranches, covering more than 
27 million acres, during fiscal year 1958. Revisions of basic plans 
were made on 13,370 farms and ranches covering about 6 million 
acres. Altogether, 1,218,433 farms and ranches in soil conservation 
districts now have basic conservation plans for about 345 million 
acres. Service personnel gave technical assistance in planning, laying 
out, and checking group conservation jobs. More than 4,400,000 acres 
were benefited through these group projects. 
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As this committee well knows, an immense amount of work has been 
performed in the short space of 21 years by literally hundreds of or- 
ganizations working with soil conservation districts on millions of 
acres by millions of people. There is no similar movement of such 
scope and accomplishment, and involving so many people, anywhere 
else in the world. 

The soil conservation district, directly administered by the people 
of the community, is serving as the focal point of leadership in this 
great movement. It is not only that governmental agencies are as- 
sisting the districts; a very large number of nongovernmental organi- 
zations of great variety are helping also. Newspapers, radio sta- 
tions, magazines, banks, merchants, farm equipment, seed and ferti- 
lizer industries, insurance companies, power, utility, and oil compa- 
nies, railroads, airlines, drainage and irrigation companies, contrac- 
tors, small businesses of all sorts, service clubs, sportsmen’s clubs, 
wildlife organizations, foundations, professional societies, garden 
clubs, beekeepers, dental and medical groups, youth groups, schools, 
churches, and many others too numerous to mention are helping dis- 
tricts in one way or another to further the programs. 

In the districts and in the communities they serve, there has been 
an enlargement of community spirit and effort as people and groups 
have worked together. Many people, elected to district governing 
bodies, have developed as leaders, and their efforts in turn are 
strengthening the program. It seems to us that the soil conservation 
district has clearly emerged as one of the most effective governmental 
mechanisms ever devised for getting the soil and water conservation 
job done. 

SOIL SURVEYS 


Now TI shall speak on the “Soil survey” activity. 

More than 575 million acres have been covered by soil surveys that 
show sufficient detail for conservation planning of farms, ranches, and 
watersheds, and for other purposes. This is somewhat more than 
half the land in farms in soil conservation districts and about 30 per- 
cent of the total land area of the United States. 

Progress in field mapping in fiscal year 1958 increased 18 percent 
over the previous year. The number of soil survey reports published 
increased from 9 in fiscal year 1957 to 16 in fiscal year 1958. Last 
fiscal year 35 edited soil survey reports, with accompanying map mate- 
rials, were sent to the Government Printing Office compared with 29 in 
1957. We now have 180 soil survey reports published containing the 
kind and detail of information that meet current standards. These 
cover 68,400,000 acres. The remaining 1,620 soil survey reports that 
have been published since 1899 are useful but lack one or more essen- 
tial details, primarily because of small-scale limitations. 

A great need continues for the information that is obtained from 
soil surveys on our soil resources as a basis for planning and carrying 
out various agricultural and other programs. The need for more care- 
ful selection of acres adapted to specific crops is certain to increase 
greatly. The exact location of these acres becomes of paramount im- 
portance. Moreover, the right combinations of practices for each soil 
greatly influences productivity. A practice or a combination of prac- 
tices adapted to one soil may be entirely wrong for another soil. 
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Thus, we need to know the kinds of soil and their response to alterna- 
tive combinations of practices. ‘The need for early complete coverage 
of the Nation by soil surveys is evident. 

Strong demands continue to move the soil survey job along at a 
faster pace to provide a sound basis for developing and carrying out 
conservation plans on farms, ranches and watersheds, and for other 
additional uses such as FHA soil and water conservation loans, con- 
servation reserve, ACP cost-sharing, Great Plains conservation pro- 
gram, rural land classification, engineering construction, and as guides 
for land buyers and for urbanization. 

At the present rate of making soil surveys, about 25 years will be 
required to complete the “once over” soil mapping job. Three years 
ago a schedule was made to complete the soil mapping job in 15 years. 
Although we have not been able to adhere to the schedule to complete 
the soil mapping job in 15 years, we have achieved a significant ac- 
celeration in our soil survey work primarily through increased 
efficiency. 

I feel, Mr. Chairman, that the conservation education for our young 
people is of sufficient importance in this country that I want to com- 
ment particularly on that subject. 


CONSERVATION EDUCATION FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


If our population continues to expand, it is obvious that more and 
more people must come to know and understand what soil conserva- 
tion means to them as individuals and to the Nation. This under- 
standing needs to be a part of the common body of knowledge pos- 
sessed not only by farmers and ranchers but also by people in the cities 
where nearly 90 percent of Americans now live. Possibly of the great- 
est importance of all, the children of this and succeeding generations 
must also understand as a regular part of their education the relation 
between natural resources and our standard of living and the mean- 
ing and importance of conservation as it applies to these resources. 

In this respect it is gratifying to note in recent years the added 
emphasis being placed on conservation by local, State, and National 
leaders of the major youth organizations. Leadership in the Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Campfire Girls, 4-H Clubs, and Future Farmers 
is reflected in the developing conservation programs of these organi- 
zations. Millions of girls and boys in these organizations are now 
having conservation experiences that will help them to develop life- 
long conservation concepts so essential to good citizenship. Organi- 
zations such as these have already undertaken a great many specific 
projects having to do with soil and water conservation, and we are 
constantly receiving requests from them to develop more. 

It is good to note also that the conservation of soil and water is 
receiving added attention in the public school programs of many 
cities. This is expressed in many ways such as the development of 
conservation guides by State departments of education; the revisions 
of curriculum guides to provide for greater attention to conservation ; 
the development of teaching units on conservation, teacher resource 
books, and special textbooks on conservation for classroom use. Some 
State departments of education have employed staff consultants who 
are specialists in conservation, while others have successfully used 
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coordinating or advisory committees made up of representatives of 
State and Federal conservation agencies to help them in their conserva- 
tion efforts. 

I might add parenthetically at this point that there are, as I under- 
stand it, at the present time, some 44 million boys and girls in our 
public school systems throughout the country. 

The problem of conservation education for our youth is by no means 
solved. Teacher training and out-of-door instruction in conservation 
will undoubtedly need to be improved and increased if millions of 
schoolchildren are to gain an appreciation for the need of conserving 
the basic resources of soil and water. Until enough teachers are well 
enough prepared to teach conservation, the education of our youth 
will not be as good or as widespread as it ought to be. 


CONSERVATION NEEDS INVENTORY 


The national inventory of soil and water conservation needs is pro- 
gressing on schedule. Eight agencies of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and other Federal, State, and local organizations are participating 
in development of the inventory, under the chairmanship of the Soil 
Conservation Service. 

Field collection of basic data about soil and land use on sample areas 
by SCS personnel had been largely completed by the first of this year. 
These data will be used by county conservation needs committees in 
making local estimates. Estimates of the nature, location, and extent 
of our Nation’s soil, water, and plant resource problems and conserva- 
tion treatment needs will be developed from the sample areas by 
statistical methods. Review of estimates by State committees will 
be completed in all States by January 1, 1960. State and National 
summaries will be completed in the latter part of that year, and avail- 
able in 1961. 

When the inventory is completed, it will provide land and water 
resource data not now available, and we expect it to be widely useful 
to Federal, State, and local agencies and private interests for efficient 
programing, research, administration, and legislation affecting soil 
and water resources. 


SNOW SURVEY ACTIVITIES 


There was increased interest and demand for water supply forecast 
information from the water users during the past snow survey season; 
that is, January 1 to June 1 of 1958. This was evidenced in the in- 
creased support in services and funds from the agencies cooperating 
with the Soil Conservation Service in this important western work. 
There was also greater need for simplifying the reports and including 
more detailed information on individual watersheds for use of a 
greater number of soil conservation districts and groups of water 
users. Several States revised their forecast procedure and reports 
to provide more effective information. 

Interest is increasing for the development of a simplified means of 
determining the water equivalent of snow through use of electronic 
or other devices. Such a development would eliminate personnel 
hazards and provide a greater volume of information over a greater 
area. The Agricultural Research Service is cooperating on this study. 
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Progress has been made in the installation of two-way radio com- 
munication in some of the oversnow vehicles used to transport snow 
surveyors. This will allow contact with oversnow machine operators 
engaged in making snow measurements in the high mountain areas 
and provide a greater degree of operating efficiency and safety. 


WATERSHED PROTECTION 


Now I wish to go to the “Watershed protection item” of the budget, 
Public Law 566, and speak first on the planning item. 


PLANNING 


As of February 1, 1959, SCS had received 1,054 applications from 
46 States and the Territory of Hawaii and Puerto Rico for assistance 
in developing work plans for watershed projects. Assistance in the 
development of watershed work plans had been approved for 410 of 
these applications in the 46 States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, 167 new 
applications had been received, and planning assistance approved for 
47 additional watersheds during the first 7 months of this fiscal year. 

As of February 1, 1959, authorized for installation of works of im- 
provement numbered 142. We expect to have 200 approved work 
plans by the end of this fiscal year. This includes the work plans for 
those projects that are expected to be completed by the end of this 
fiscal year. 

Work plans for an additional 60 projects are scheduled for comple- 
tion and approval in the fiscal year 1960. 

The budget provides for a reduction of about 10 percent in the field 
personnel who are engaged in watershed planning in order to achieve 
a closer balance with the proposed schedule for starting the first stage 
of operations in 100 new watershed projects in the fiscal year 1959. 
Of these 100,60 may be approved for the construction of structural 
measures. In fiscal year 1960, the schedule calls for approving up to 
60 projects for starting the first stage of operations, and of these, 40 
could be approved for construction of structural measures. The re- 
duction of $400,000 in the planning activity would be made by assign- 
ing engineers, other professional technicians, and aides now on plan- 
ning parties to other work of the Service, and by not filling positions 
vacated due to turnover of personnel. 

The fiscal year 1960 budget has been prepared to show the approval 
of Federal assistance in the installation of works of improvement in 
two stages. They are first, “Approval for advance engineering and 
other technical assistance” and second, “Approval for construction of 
structural measures.” Approval for a project to receive advance engi- 
neering and other technical assistance will provide the Federal funds 
required to make surveys, prepare designs and specifications for struc- 
tural measures, and to plan and apply land treatment measures for 
watershed protection and flood prevention. 

This stage of approval will also provide Federal funds required for 
negotiating a project agreement for the installation of land treatment 
for flood prevention. 

Approval of a project for construction of structural measures will 
provide the Federal funds required to negotiate a project agreement 
for the construction of structural measures. 
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PROJECTS IN THE OPERATIONS STAGE 


It has been our experience that there is a lapse of an average of more 
than 300 days from the time that a work plan is approved, until the 
Service and local organization are ready to negotiate a project agree- 
ment for construction of structural measures. Since the project agree- 
ment obligates Federal funds, it obviously should not be negotiated 
until the local organization has funds for any required cost sharing, 
land easements and rights-of-way, and water rights and the Service 
is ready with designs, specifications, and the required engineering 
assistance. Premature negotiating of a project agreement for con- 





struction of structural measures serves no useful purpose. It simply 


ties up the Federal funds long before they are actually needed for the 
construction of structural measures. 

We believe that the two stages of approving Federal assistance will 
make it possible for the appropriated funds to be used to the greatest 
advantage to advance the total watershed protection program. Local 
organizations and the concerned State and Federal agencies can pro- 
ceed with all possible speed with the many things that must be done 
before the actual construction of structural measures. 

The budget proposes an appropriation of $20 million for the water- 
shed protection program, which it is estimated will provide for the 
installation of works of improvement at about the same rate in the 
fiscal year 1960 as in the fiscal year 1959. This is possible because of 
the substantial unobligated balances anticipated to be carried over 
from fiscal year 1959 and by use of the two stages of approval of Fed- 
eral assistance in installation of works of improvement which I have 
just discussed under “Planning.” 


PILOT WATERSHEDS 


The installation of structural measures was completed in 22 of the 
pilot watershed projects as of June 30, 1958. Work is continuing in 
32 projects with 11 of them now scheduled for completion this fiscal 
year. Nine more are now scheduled for completion in the fiscal year 
1960, eight in the fiscal year 1961, and four following the fiscal year 
1961. Consistent with these schedules we are budgeting a decrease of 
$1,895,833 in the pilot program level for the fiscal year 1960. 


RIVER BASIN ACTIVITIES 


Participation with other Federal agencies and the States under the 
provisions of section 6 of Public Law 566 and in the work of inter- 
agency water resources and river basin committees is to be continued 
at the same level as this year. 

The Department of Agriculture cooperates with the Department of 
the Army, the Department of the Interior, and with several States in 
specific surveys and investigations of the watersheds of various 
rivers, particularly with regard to consideration of the agricultural 
and watershed aspects of proposed developments. Eight such surveys 
are now underway. They are on portions or all of the watersheds of 
the Cape Fear River, N.C.; the Delaware River, N.Y., N.J., Pa.. and 
Del.: the Potomac River, Md., Pa., Va., and W. Va.; the Upper 
Mississippi River and Great Lakes Basin; the Lower Mississippi River 
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and tributaries in Arkansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, and Tennessee; the Upper Colorado River in Colorado, New 
Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming; the Kansas River in Kansas; and the 
Yazoo-Mississippi River in Mississippi. One, on a portion of the 
Des Moines River watershed in Iowa, has been completed, and others 
are in process of consideration. There is a continuing evidence of 
prospective requests for participation in additional cooperative basin 
surveys. 

Some assistance is being provided in the U.S. study commissions 
for groups of southeastern and Texas river basins in the develop- 
mental stage of their activities. Requests for additional cooperative 
assistance from these commissions are auticipated. 

The Department of Agriculture is represented on the Interagency 
Committee on Water Resources and its five River Basin Interagency 
Committees which continue to facilitate the coordination of water and 
related land resource activities of the member Federal departments 
and agencies and of the States in large areas of the West and North- 


east. 
LOAN PROVISIONS 


The loan provisions of the Watershed Protection Act are being 
administered by the Farmers Home Administration. Experience 
so far indicates that the loan program will be very helpful to the local 
organizations in assisting them to defray their share of the cost of 
watershed protection projects. Many of these organizations will be 
unable to finance these costs without the assistance of long-term loans 
with reasonable interest rates and realistic repayment terms. 


URBAN AREA PROTECTION 


Under the Flood Control Acts and the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act, both the Corps of Engineers and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have authority to participate in projects provid- 
ing flood protection for urban areas. During the past year, repre- 
sentatives of the two agencies, with attendance by representatives 
of the Bureau of the Budget, have held a series of meetings in an 
effort to establish a basic position as to what set of conditions would 
make it more advantageous for one or the other agency to provide 
Federal assistance to eligible local organizations in projects involving 
the installation of local protection works within an urban area or 
where the benefits accrue primarily to an urban area. We have now 
reached agreement on a basic procedure that will enable the two 
agencies and concerned local organizations to make mutually satis- 
factory decisions as to which «gency should provide Federal assist- 
ance or the situations in which assistance from both would be more 
effective. 

FISH AND WILDLIFE AMENDMENTS 


The Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act has been fur- 
ther amended by Public Law 85-624 and Public Law 85-865 to pro- 
vide for the recognition of the conservation and development of wild- 
life resources in watershed projects and to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to provide cost-sharing assistance to local organiza- 
tions for fish and wildlife development, as a part of the conserva- 
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tion, development, utilization, and disposal of water in watershed 
projects. 

Policies and procedures for carrying out the provisions of these 
amendments have been formulated and placed in effect. They provide 
for fish and wildlife development as a part of multipurpose projects 
with Federal cost-sharing up to 50 percent of the allocated costs, and 
for local organizations to assure that such developments will be avail- 
able for public use. Provision is made for the fullest cooperation 
with the Fish and Wildlife Service and the State fish and game 
agencies. 

Fish and game agencies are showing considerable interest in this 
phase of watershed project development and are indicating their in- 
tention to finance the local share of the costs for fish and wildlife 
development. We anticipate that this interest will result in a signifi- 
cant number of watershed projects with fish and wildlife features 
as an integral part of the watershed plan. We also anticipate that a 
number of requests will be received to modify plans already approved 
to incorporate these features. 


FLOOD PREVENTION 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to move to the item on “Flood Pre- 
vention in the Eleven Authorized Watersheds,” which is a separate 
item under the budget. 

The fiscal year 1960 budget proposes $15 million for continuing the 
work in the 11 authorized watershed projects. This decrease of $3 
million from the amount appropriated for the fiscal year 1959 gives 
recognition to the overall conservation effort of the Department, which 
will continue to be maintained at a substantial level. Althought less 
than the amount available in 1959, the estimate for 1960 is $1,780,000 
above the 1958 appropriation and above any annual program level 
prior to. 1959. The 1959 budget estimate and appropriation were in- 
creased over previous levels as an antirecession measure. 


GREAT PLAINS CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


We are providing technical assistance to farmers and ranchers in 
321 counties of the Great Plains States under the provisions of the 
Great Plains conservation program, Public Law 1021. By the end of 
January 1959, there were 1,337 long-range cost-sharing contracts in 
force on about 3,775,000 acres of farm and ranch lands in the critical 
plains area. Almost 2,300 more applications for such contracts were 
on hand. The contracts under this program are based on a plan 
of operations for the entire farm or ranch operating unit specifically 
tailored for Great Plains conditions. A 3-to-10-year time schedule Is 
set up for installing the needed land use changes and conservation 
practices under each contract. 

Voluntary contracts under the program provide for Federal shar- 
ing of not to exceed 80 percent of the average cost of installing any 
of the needed 24 listed or other special enduring soil and water con- 
servation practices authorized under the program regulations. These 
contracts also provide for carrying out annual recurring practices 
needed to assure the protection of the farm or ranch land without any 
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Federal cost-sharing assistance under the Great Plains conservation 
Program, and without rental payments. 

County program committees, consistent with State and national 
policy, determine the percentage rate cost-share to be offered under 
this program for each county or part of a county. This rate may not 
exceed 80 percent. The highest rates are more frequently associated 
with the two highest priority practices in the program; that is, con- 
verting land unsuited for cultivated crop production to permanent 
vegetation, and reseeding depleted range. Average costs of identifi- 
able units of each practice are also established by the county program 
committees consistent with the actual local cost in the county or part 
of a county. 

The average costs established are reviewed annually and adjusted 
as the market value of seed and other materials, equipment hire, and 
labor change significantly in the locality. Conservation practices 
accomplished under the older contracts in force receive cost-share 
payments based on the current county average costs in force, although 
the percentage cost-share rates agreed to in the contract are not modi- 
fied. 

First priority is given to program applicants who are farming land 
unsuited for continued production of cultivated crops or who have 
range lands that are depleted and subject to wind erosion. ‘There is 
no limitation on the amount of cost-shares a participant may earn 
except for irrigation practices. Program regulations limit cost-shares 
for developing dams or ponds for irrigation to $2,500. It is our policy 
to limit cost-sharing amounts for all irrigation practices in one con- 
tract to $2,500 or about one-fourth of the contract obligation, which- 
ever is the larger. 

The farmer or rancher who signs a Great Plains conservation pro- 
gram contract is responsible for accomplishing both cost-shared and 
other measures described in his plan of operations. He must do so 
in accordance with the 3- to 10-year contract schedule for changing 
cropping systems and land use and installing planned conservation 
practices. The estimated Federal cost-share payments for the entire 
contract period are committed upon the effective date of the contract 
although actual payment of funds to the participant is not made 
until an identifiable unit of the practice is satistictorily installed 
on the land. The farmer or rancher may then proceed to make major 
adjustments of his farm operations and land use with assurance that 
the agreed upon cost shares will be available over the entire contract 
period. The Federal Government is assured that the agreed upon 
conservation work will be done by the penalty refund provisions in 
case of violation or abandonment of the contract. 

The budget provides for an increase of $2,500,000 in this appro- 
priation. We expect this sum will provide the necessary funds for 
the contracts expected to be negotiated during the fiscal year 1960. 


WATER CONSERVATION AND UTILIZATION 


Now, the final item under our budget estimate is the “Water con- 
servation and utilization” item. 

The budget provides for a decrease of $260,000 for this item for 
the program of land development, settlement and sale of the Eden 
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Valley Case-Wheeler project in Wyoming. This is the only remain- 
ing unfinished project under this authorization to the Department of 
Agriculture. It is scheduled for completion during fiscal year 1962. 

A reduction in project technical personnel, a reduced rate of land 
preparation, and continuing settlement and sale of project lands are 
in accordance with the long-rang project completion schedule. This 
schedule was worked out in cooperation with the Bureau of Recla- 
mation and coordinated with its construction schedule for project 
irrivation facilities. 

We expect that final sales will be made and settlement of all irri- 
gated land will be completed in accordance with the scheduled project 
completion date. 


TECHNICAL SERVICING OF THE ACP 


Now T should like to make some remarks about “Technical servic- 
ing of the agricultural conservation program.” 

In fiscal year 1958 the Soil Conservation Service again furnished 
technical services to farmers and ranchers carrying out permanent 
tyne conservation measures with cost-sharing help under the aprti- 
cultural conservation program. We have done so since 1950 when 
this committee first provided a means for financing such services 
through the transfer of ACP funds. We are continuing our efforts to 
imyrove our services in this activity. 

During the fiscal year, we gave technical services for ACP cost- 
sharing in 2.974 counties. Nearly one-half million referrals were 
received from county agricultural stabilization and conservation com- 
mittees. About 70 percent of these referrals were requests for con- 
servation cost-sharing from soil conservation district cooperators. By 
June 30, 1958, technical services had been provided on four out of 
each five referrals received. 

About 72 percent of the direct technical time in the field used in 
servicing cost-sharing referrals was financed ont of ACP transferred 
funds. Most of the remaining time was paid for out of funds appro- 
priated to SCS for conservation operations. 

Effective with the beginning of the 1959 ACP program year, we 
put into effect the first sionificant changes in several vears in the 
procedures with which the Soil Conservation Service. working with 
State and county ASC committees, estimates the workload for con- 
servation cost-sharing and accounts for ACP transferred funds. 

These procedures reouire that annuallv in each countv the ASC 
county committee. the SCS technician, and the governing bodv of the 
local soil conservation district iointly make an appraisal of the SCS 
technical service workload in the county for the coming vear. This 
appraisal includes work contemplated in the work plan of the local 
soil conservation district as well as an estimate of the number of 
applications for conservation cost-sharing on which SCS technical 
services will be needed. 

An estimate of the cost of technical services needed to service the 
anticipated apnlications for cost-sharing is made for each county. 
Any portion of this estimated workload that can be handled by the 
technicians available to the lneal soil conservation district without 
disruption or impairment of SCS obligations to the district is sub- 
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tracted to determine the workload for which there is a need for 
transfer of ACP funds. 

This workload appraisal is the basis for a recommendation from 
the county ASC committee to the State ASC committee on the esti- 
mated need for a transfer of ACP funds to SCS to finance the added 
costs of technical services on the anticipated applications for cost 
sharing. This appraisal of estimated cost does not include the time 
SCS technician spend in ACP program formulation and development 
and in the workload appraisal. It includes only the anticipated costs 
of services to be performed for ACP applicants at the request of the 
county ASC committee. 

The new procedures also provide for accounting for SCS technical 
services, referral by referral. Our technicians accumulate field rec- 
ords on the hours spent and miles driven in servicing each referral 
received from the county ASC committee. From these field records 
the technical service cost incurred, for both time and mileage, is en- 
tered on each referral returned after it has been serviced. There is 
a separate entry made on each referral for the total technical serv- 
ice cost incurred in servicing the referral charged to ACP funds. 

With cost data available referral by referral, we have shifted our 
servicing of ACP to a reimbursable basis in lieu of advance transfers. 
Instead of advance transfers, we present a claim monthly to the State 
ASC committee for reimbursement for services rendered. These re- 
imbursements are itemized by counties and paid by the State ASC 
oflice up to the amount recommended in the transfer recommendation 
from each county. 

We hope these new procedures will a understanding and 
cooperation among county ASC committees, SCS technicians, and gov- 
erning bodies of local soil conservation districts. We also expect these 
new procedures to reduce to some extent our costs for budgeting and 
accounting work on ACP transferred funds in our State offices. 


TECHNICAL SERVICING OF THE CONSERVATION RESERVE PROGRAM 


The Soil Conservation Service also supplies technical services in the 
operation of the conservation reserve program. 

As set forth in the Soil Bank Act, the Soil Conservation Service is 
responsible for soil suitability information and land use capability 
data. Such information and data are furnished to farmers, wherever 
practicable and requested, in conjunction with selecting land to be 
placed in the conservation reserve and in establishing conservation 
practices on such land. 

Our technicians counsel with farmers in choosing, from a land 
capability base, the acres that will benefit most from the program. 
They help farmers and ranchers in deciding whether to put their con- 
servation reserve land in grass, trees, wildlife cover, or water storage. 
They help them in working out plans to get land placed in the conser- 
vation reserve seeded to grass, planted to trees, improved for wildlife, 
or used for water storage. They furnished farmers and ranchers with 
onsite technical help in installing such contracted practices as building 
dams, pits, or ponds to impound water for livestock, for irrigation, 
and for wildlife. 
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During fiscal year 1958, SCS furnished technical services for con- 
servation reserve program operations in 2,164 counties in 46 States. 
No assistance was furnished in Rhode Island and Wyoming. About 
75,000 farmers and ranchers were counseled on the conservation re- 
serve program. About 17 percent of these were assisted in selecting 
land to be used in the program and because of the program, nearly 
7 percent were assisted in adjusting their conservation plans. 

About 13,400 farmers were coe in the determination of need and 
practicability of conservation practices on land placed into the con- 
servation reserve. About one-half of these were helped with site selec- 
tion and layout of practices. Certification of performance was pro- 
cessed on more than 5,000 farms. 

The cost of technical services furnished by the SCS to the conserva- 
tion reserve program is paid from soil bank funds allotted to us at the 
national level annually for this work. 

Gentlemen, this completes my statement. I shall be glad to answer 
any questions you may have with respect to our work. 

Mr. Wuirrten. At this point I would like to have the following in- 
serted in the record: pages 162 through 182 concerning soil conserva- 
tion operations; pages 183 and 185 through 217 relative to watershed 
protection; pages 218 to 238 for flood prevention; pages 239 through 
242 for water conservation utilization projects; and pages 243 and 
245 through 256 for the Great Plains program. 

(The pages of the justification referred to follow :) 


CONSERVATION OPERATIONS 


Program and financing 





1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


Program by activities: 
1. Assistance to soil conservation districts and other coop- 








as to esemcinennid Scion ethan a MR li aris acai Ss teat as oeaelecuea $74, 726, 155 $81, 108, 000 $81, 072, 000 

2. 1959 program obligated in 1958__............-...------.- | 846, 814 ~eNEy) BEE |. vi xdocnccue 

usted CUNREAAN  ehcP ly | 75,572,969 | 80, 261, 186 81, 072, 000 
Financing: | 

1959 appropriation available in 1958___..........-.-...---. | — 846, 814 OIE SE8 fk ccdeccnwksom 

Unobligated balance no longer available -_..........---.-- Pa Ne hia cadcnnndouiaennws Oa 

a saci 

Dea GrmpOtaenGs GUUORICT.. «<n we weccwcwncs 75, 045,000 | 81, 108, 000 81, 072, 000 














New obligational authority: ee 
IIE etee eS nk aa ctneaanwe | 72, 545, 000 74, 730, 000 81, 072, 000 
Transferred from ‘Conservation reserve,” soil bank pro- | 














SE AT EC Eos cnenacacencHseceenUwnncus cadeumisin Ri PPE bias cdaneokadtcaceanannaa 
Appropriation (adjusted) ..........--.---------------- 75,045,000 | 74, 780, 000 | 81, 072, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases_.-_......|....---.------ )PEONS Iwcuccccatasaien 
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Object classification 





1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 














Total number of permanent positions_-__---__.-- s. 13, 432 13, 621 13, 521 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions-__- 624 658 485 
Average number of all employees. .._......--.-..------.---..- 11, 341 11, 590 11, 438 
Number of employees at end of year. ......--..------.-------- 14, 546 14, 738 14, 590 
STORE (26 GURGG ME TRIE 6c nitsicednnsadcannddeceesunsenncus 6.4 $4,877. 6.7 $5,492. 6.8 $5,518 
01 Personal services: 
IIS SOS Sinica dads cucmageenpneduaenue $56, 237,917 | $61, 965, 000 $62, 300, 060 
Positions other than permanent-..........----.-------- 2, 000, 915 2, 185, 000 1, 610, 000 
COUR DOSNT DOT VEO. < . 55 So icc cencakundvenes 478, 686 510, 000 740, 000 
Tohel eres) GWEN eis cnn renuseeiacecddacacenes 58, 717, 518 64, 660, 000 64, 650, 000 
Me RN one nec owien ai Sotet anaeen ewes aenankesuaeengor 2, 343, 153 2, 375, 000 2, 375, 000 
Oe “TRIIOTUREION OF CIN Soin 8 oso nn ck con decbsccsennctiace 387, 628 395, 000 395, 000 
Gh: COORIUIOR IONS MOEN. oon oi inn isk secede cacee 833, 833 850, 000 850, 000 
OF Tae I Ty GOONIES nin sess areciinetincnccnncssnen 1, 715, 308 1, 740, 000 1,710, 000 
6: Printing and Trenrodwetion... —.~.....- scree ceo cece ccnnc ness 437, 233 490, 000 490, 000 
U7 ‘Other. comtractiel Servis. 6s oi ec hic oc oaccne 887, 746 890, 000 900, 000 
Services performed by other agencies-....._....-..----- 92, 566 110, 000 110, 000 
08 Supplies and materials,.................----4-225-55-0ne0 3, 135, 929, 3, 130, 000 3, 140, 000 
Ra IR SA RET id TES SEE CUE) EE PEERS 2, 452; 084 2, 255; 000 2, 265, 000 
10 Lands and structures. _............-..... 14, 411 ) CR n co kchiien 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. 3, 585, 771 4, 077, 000 4, 063, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities-.--- 89, 742 95, 000 95, 000 
aig ee ee ee ee ee ee 38, 697 46, 000 35, 000 
Be Eri WOUCemetiee BIN BONNE. £2 ccc rede ecb Sa lS eedccunl BE Bit sineiie cise ble adeiae 
1600 prasvadh GOMSRtAG Th TOGR. oo. ce cciciccdccncscccdennnn 846, 814 ENE B5 oct naabiewe 
RE oo con ode ra bch cn bheninwneea ce abe Wenideceankl 75, 578, 443 80, 267, 186 81, 078, 000 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges.............--------- 5, 474 6, 000 6, 000 
aN RD cis cacubike oaecuaem eden wededcu@umie 75, 572, 969 80, 261, 186 81, 072, 000 
Conservation operations 
AonvOpMAt On ACE TOGO ii ccsbeccenier a win bale natok cnc anneearioad $74, 780, 000 
Proposed supplemental, 1959, for Pay Act costs_---.------------- 6, 328, 000 
TERR TOR. De ivcct ak icckche Se eaneneiidenitcritciainhists satin mi namenenlionss 81, 108, 000 
BRR ROR PIN RENO Oli cio. ea ches eden chia ck cchapiaialsnaanraiat ain 81, 072, 000 


Decrease (dve to provision in the direct appropriation to the Gen- 
eral Services Administration for certain leasing costs previously 
DAIG - Prom --thig' STO DWINIOU ) sisi citi secinitoe Hee ew iene —36, 000 


Project statement 


Project 1958 1959 Decrease 1960 
estimated estimated 





1, Assistance to soil conservation districts and other 


cooperators: 
(a) Planning, application, and maintenance of 
UID cal aids victuals sate auda caceactecsnuctio $74, 188, 516 |$80, 528,000 | —$36,000 | $80, 492, 000 
(6) Observational field testing of conservation 
E ERIE SUOIUNID hd cninnicgacadnwapensddaetna= 537, 639 TE GO 8 ae caine 580, 000 
I CIT nn a URI Cans actin santandeesl a5 mecmicotaenibalbemeiade 
Total pay act costs (Public Law 85-462)_...._......._-- (2, 756, 655) | (6,424, 000)}_..........- (6, 424, 000) 
Total available or estimate_..................---- 75, 045, 000 |! 81,108, 000 —36, 000 | 81, 072, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘Conservation reserve, soil bank 
BOGE RBTIRGRS ooo cnn ncccewdldesinccens cuca 2, 500, 000 }............ 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases............|......------ —6, 328, 000 
Total appropriation or estimate. .............-.-- 72, 545, 000 | 74, 780, 000 





1 Includes $846,814, obligated in 1958 under the advance procurement authorization (Public Law 85-386). 
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STATUS OF PROGRAM 


CURRENT ACTIVITIES 


The planning and establishment of soil and water conservation measures on 
farm and ranch lands provided for under this item is carried on primarily in 
cooperation with soil conservation districts. These districts are local units of 
government organized under State laws and responsible to the landowners and 
operators in the districts and to the State legislatures. They are founded upon 
the sound principle of local initiative, direction, and control and are formed only 
in response to the petition and favorable referendum vote of the landowners 
and operators within the district boundaries. By the end of the 1958 fiscal year 
2,806 soil conservation districts had been organized in all 49 States, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

Assisting farmers and ranchers in planning and establishment of sound land 
use and the right combinations of soil, water, and plant conservation measures 
on agricultural lands requires a combination of practical and scientific agricul- 
tural and engineering knowledge and skills. Soil conservationists, engineers, 
and other technicians of the Soil Conservation Service work with farmers and 
ranchers in developing conservation plans which provide for the application of 
proper combinations of conservation practices for their individual farm or ranch 
enterprises. The development of conservation plans combines the practical 
experience of the operator with work of professional conservationists who have 
proficiency in a wide range of technical fields. The best available professional 
and scientific knowledge and judgment can be focused on special, new, or com- 
plex conservation problems by specialists headquartered in the field or on the 
Washington office staff. Adherence to sound scientific principles and coordina- 
tion of various agricultural techniques is required at all levels of the Service to 
maintain high standards of quality in all aspects of the Service work. Soil 
conservation districts and cooperating landowners are thus assured of practical 
and skilled technical assistance with their land use and land treatment problems. 

The following types of assistance are being furnished to landowners and 
operators to carry out locally adapted programs of soil and water conservation: 

1. The service of soil scientists who make standard soil surveys and conduct 
special soil investigations essential to successful conservation planning and 
sound recommendations for the use and treatment of each acre of agricultural 
land. The surveys are made by mapping soil series, type and phases in which 
the soil texture, depth, slope, degree, and extent of erosion and other soil char- 
acteristics are significant. These data are recorded in the field, acre by acre, 
on aerial photographic base maps. The soil surveys are conducted cooperatively 
with the land-grant colleges and other State and Federal agencies. The survey 
reports and related soil maps after publication find continually expanding uses 
in other Federal, State, county, and local programs involving land use. Appro- 
priate detailed soils investigations are also made to guide structural design or 
conservation practice specifications in special c unusual cases. 

2. The services of professional soi] conser* nists, engineers and other con- 
servation specialists and aides who help f: .S and ranchers plan and apply 
individual conservation programs for thei. farms or ranches. These jointly 
developed programs for the orderly adjustment of the used and treatment of each 
acre of their land are consistent with the land facts disclosed by the soil survey, 
and the labor, equipment and financial resources of the landowners and 
operators. 

3. The grant to soil conservation districts of special equipment which is 
acquired from Federal Government surplus at no cost to the Soil Conservation 
Service. This equipment is assigned to districts to assist farmers or ranchers in 
establishing conservation practices on their lands where the application of 
needed conservation practices has been delayed because appropriate equipment 
was not readily available or was beyond the ability of farmers and ranchers to 
purchase individually or in small groups. 

4. Technical assistance to group enterprises on soil conservation or water 
control problems that can only be solved by group action of the cooperating 
landowners and operators. These problems may involve irrigation or drainage 
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of valuable agricultural land, or stabilization of critical erosion and runoff 
areas to protect agricultural, industrial, or urban properties from flooding and 
sediment damage. Where engineers and other specialists needed are not avail- 
able from other local sources. Service technicians provide consultation and 
technical assistance for the investigation, design, and installation of the treat- 
ment needed. 

5. Streamflow forecasts developed from snow surveys in the Western States 
which serve as a basis for planning for efficient seasonal utilization of available 
water for irrigation and other purposes. 

6. Field-seale trials of promising conservation plant materials to determine 
their suitability for erosion control purposes, and cooperation with commercial 
concerns to promote adequate production, propagation and utilization of new 
and uncommon strains of vegetative planting materials for conservation uses. 

7. Technical assistance to Agricultural Conservation Program participants 
in the planning, layout, and establishment of specified conservation practices, 
both within and outside conservation districts. The major part of the cost of 
this work is reimbursed to the Service by the respective county agricultural 
stabilization and conservation committees. 

8. Technical assistance to conservation reserve program participants, who 
are also soil conservation district cooperators, in the selection of land for 
inclusion in the program, obtaining special soils information, and in planning 
and applying specified conservation practices, where the district cooperator had 
previously planned to install the related practice during the year. 

In addition, in cooperation with other Federal, State, and local agencies or 
groups, some special technical assistance on conservation measures, soil charac- 
teristics and limitations, and land-use problems is also given to farmers, ranchers, 
public and quasipublic organizations and other groups, both inside and outside 
of conservation districts. Only about 6 percent of the farms and ranches and 
about 11 percent of the land in farms in the continental United States is outside 
of organized conservation districts. For example, borrowers under the soil 
and water conservation loan program of the Farmers’ Home Administration 
are usually provided with investigative, design, specification, and installation 
services for the structures or measures for which the loan is made. Consulta- 
tion and some planning and installation services are also being provided to 
such organizations as State highway departments, city and county planning or 
zoning boards, school boards and tax commissions on runoff and floodwater 
problems, soils interpretations, erosion control, drainage and land use. Limited 
amounts of assistance are also provided on occasion to other coonerating groups 
or individuals on programs to develop better local understanding of erosion, 
water and land-use problems and encourage more widespread adoption of con- 
servation farming methods. 


EXAMPLES OF RECENT PROGRESS 


Organization of new soil conservation districts 


During the fiscal year 1958, a total of 49 new soil conservation districts, com- 
prising 23,062,335 acres were formed. A total of 98 additions, comprising 
17,886,637 acres were made to 65 existing districts during the year. Minnesota, 
Montana, and California were the leading States where additional acreage was 
included in existing districts. Thirteen districts were dissolved, nine of which 
became parts of new districts and the territory of others was added to existing 
districts. This made a net increase of 36 districts during fiscal year 1958 and 
a net increase of 36,327,078 acres in districts. 

As of June 30, 1958, farmers and ranchers in all of the 49 States and Terri- 
torial possessions had organized a total of 2,806 conservation districts, comprising 
a total area of 1,633,318,397 acres. The 4,548,917 farms and ranches in conserva- 
tion districts as of June 30, 1958, comprised 94 percent of the total farms and 
ranches in the Nation as shown by the 1954 Census of Agriculture. Eighteen 
States and two Territorial possessions were completely covered by districts. 

It is anticipated that 30 new districts will be organized in the fiscal year 1959 
and another 25 in 1960, which will bring the total to 2,861 districts as of June 30, 
1960. 
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Conservation districts organized as of July 1, 1958 


Kind of district Location Number of | nassitabiins Number of 




















districts area (acres) farms 
Soil conservation districts._........._.__- ee 2, 747 |1, 617, 319, 023 4, 467, 834 
Soil conservation districts. ...........__-. Caribbean area__._ 19 2, 269, 711 54, 270 
Soil conservation districts...............- TN aca 16 3, 384, 463 4, 984 
a |. AEE 9 4, 391, 000 924 
Work area (called districts) _........___- | Connecticut___---- 8 3, 135, 360 15, 615 
Grass conservation districts. .........._-- Montana......- 6 1, 933, 850 452 
Imperial irrigation district __..........._- | California_.......- 1 884, 990 4, 838 
‘Tee conservation districts... .....-)...........2........ 2, 806 he 633, 318, 397 4, 548, 917 
Number of farms and acreage in conservation districts 
Number of Total acres Approximate | Number of 
Date districts in organized acres in farms in 
organized districts farms districts 
Actual: 
June 30, 1957........-_--- 2, 770 1, 596, 991, 319 1, 020, 076, 913 4, 517, 715 
Average per district 576, 431 368, 2°9 1, 631 
June 30, 19°8___ diss 2, 806 1, 633, 318, 397 1, 036, 336, 197 4, 548, 917 
Average per district... _- : 582, 081 369, 329 1, 621 
Estimated: 
June 30, 19°9___ Wares 2, 836 1, 660, 000, 000 1, 062, 400, 000 4, 600, 000 
Average per district -- ‘ 585, 331 374, 612 1, 622 
June 39, 1960_._ 2, 861 1, 685, 000, 000 1, 078, 000, 000 4, 650, 000 
Average per district__ cae 588, 955 376, 791 1, 625 








Survey accomplishments 


The following tables show the major survey accomplishments of the Service in 
assisting soil conservation districts and other cooperators. The two major types 
of surveys conducted by the Service are defined as follows: 

(1) Soil surveys are those where soil series, types, slope gradients, and 
erosion conditions and their boundaries are determined in detail by actual 
field examination and where classification is in accordance with the standard 
nationwide system of soil classification, to furnish information for conserva- 
tion planning, land inventories, publications, and other purposes. 

(2) Range surveys are those made of different range sites and range 
conditions. A range site is an area or areas of similar soil and climatic 
conditions capable of producing essentially the same kind and amount of 
climax vegetation. The range condition is determined by the kind and 
amount of vegetation present on the range site and is classified as excellent, 
good, fair. or poor. Both range site and range condition are delineated on 
a map after actual examination in the field (usually with the rancher). The 
maps are used for conservation and watershed planning on range lands. 

Some reconnaissance surveys not tabulated below are made on a broader basis 
for problem area delineations and broad program planning. 





Surveys 
| Total as of 1959 fiscal 1960 fiscal 
Type of survey Unit | 1958 actual | June 30, 1958 year esti- year esti- 
mate mate 
_ —EE ee 7 SE — aE —— 
ena NeIN NING ors oo | Acres_._| 41,094,326 | 575,099,856 | 42,325, 000 43, 250, 000 
a Becichce hil nis 2a Secrtemminibremurnanten |...do aca 12, 850, 038 | 78, 879, 507 13, 000, 000 13, 210, 000 
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Boil survey reports 


Thirty-five soil survey reports with accompanying maps were sent to the 
Government Printing Office for publication during the fiscal year 1958. A total 
of 66 of these reports were awaiting publication at the close of the fiscal year. 
Sixteen new soil survey reports and maps were published during the year for 
the following areas: 


Madison County, Ala. Houston County, Tenn. 
Santa Barbara area, Calif. Marion County, Tenn. 
Dade County, Fla. MeWinn County, Tenn, 
Nicollet County, Minn. Washington County, Tenn. 
Bluewater area, N. Mex. McLennan County, ‘Lex. 
Franklin County, N.Y. Richfield area, Utah 
Ontario and Yates Counties, N.Y. Fluvanna County, Va. 
Pasquotank County, N.C. Yakima County, Wash. 


There has been a total of 1,692 soil survey reports published since the work 
began in 1899. Many of the earlier surveys are scheduled to be revised and re- 
published to provide detailed data more useful for current needs. Forty soil 
survey reports with soil maps are scheduled to be sent to the printer in the 
figcalryear 1959. 


Engineering uses of soil surveys 


The demand for soil surveys and for special interpretations of them for 
engineering purposes is increasing every year. More and more engineers are 
learning that soil survey information is often available about the suitability 
of different soils as foundation and construction material for highways, air- 
ports, large buildings and other structures. Soil survey maps delineate the 
many different soils and disclose site and soil conditions valuable in design 
and location of engineering work. Soil maps are being more widely used in 
selection of alternate sites resulting in lower construction and maintenance 
costs than ever before. They are valuable guides in locating satisfactory con- 
struction materials, particularly sand and gravel pits. Some of the other 
problems disclosed by soil maps are the need for stabilization of exposed slopes 
of cuts and fills, the installation of drainage systems, and for providing stream- 
bank protection. 

Since World War II, soil maps and interpretations have been made for all 
branches of the Department of Defense to assist in the location, construction 
and maintenance of airports and other installations. Close cooperation has 
been maintained for several years with the Bureau of Public Roads in obtaining 
soils information and making engineering interpretations available to State 
highway engineers. In many States, also, Soil Conservation Service personnel 
have been providing consultation assistance directly to State highway agencies. 
On the other hand, more than 12 State highway agencies are now making soil 
tests in their laboratories and providing data for use in the engineering section 
of soil survey reports to be published. Some of the States using soil survey 
information wherever it is available are Iowa, Michigan, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, and Virginia. Recently, too, Service soil scientists have 
been providing soils data and consultation in connection with the layout and 
design of the Chantilly Airport in Virginia near Washington, D.C. 

There is also an increasing demand for soils information for use in urban 
development and expansion. Such factors as the depth to bedrock may affect 
the cost of excavating basements and the installation of water, gas and sewer 
lines at the proper depth. The permeability and water relatonsh ps of dif- 
ferent soils govern the satisfactory functioning of septic tanks and the possi- 
bility of wet or flooded cellars. An early understanding of these conditions 
may influence the choice of alternate sites or the installation of preventive 
measures. Federal and private lending agencies are making increasing use of 
soil maps as one factor in the feasibility of financing agricultural and many 
nonagricultural enterprises. Numerous other uses of the soil survey are also 
increasing the demand for maps and consultation throughout the country. 
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Number of cooperators and conservation plans 


————— 


Explanation 


Number soil conservation district cooperators- ---- 
Soil conservation district cooperators having basic pli ans. 
Number basic plans fully applied 


Number soil conservation district cooperators 
Soil conservation district cooperators hav ing basic pls ans. 
Number basic plans fully applied 


Numbe ‘r soil conservation district cooperators i 
Soilconser ation distr ict ones ators having basic } )lans. 
Number basic plans fully applied _- 


Number soil conservation district cooperators ---.-.---- 
Soil conservation district cooperators having basic plans-- 
Number basic plans fully applied__.......-..--......--- 


1 Estimated. 


During the fiscal year 1958, 
became district cooperators, 


tors to 1,794,411, as of June 30, 1958. 





Active district cooperators 


Number Acres 


As of June 30, 1957 





1, 727, 682 
1, 161, 745 
190, 562 


515, 302, 750 
326, 053, 673 
39, 603, 486 


As of June 30, 1958 





Net increase in sojij 
conservation dis- 
trict cooperators 
and basie plans 








Fiscal year 1957 





—_— 


83, 616 
58, 941 
12, 635 


Fiscal year 1958 





1, 794, 411 539, 561, 777 
1, 218,433 | 345, 388, 583 
42, 059, 466 





202, 274 


| 


As of June 30, 1959! 


1,852,000 | 555, 600, 000 
1, 272,000 | 359, 976, 000 
216,000 | 44, 928, 000 


66, 729 
56, 688 
11, 712 





Fiscal year 1959! 








57, 589 
53, 567 
13, 726 





As of June 30, 1960! 


1,996,000 | 571,800,000 | 
1, 324.000 | 374, 692,000 | 
230,000 | 47,840, 000 

| 





Fiscal year 1960 ! 


54, 000 
52, 000 
14, 000 


a total of 116,303 additional farmers and ranchers 
which increased the cumulative number of coopera- 
Changes in ownership, death, and can- 


cellations caused a loss of 49,574 cooperators during the year, resulting in a net 


increase of 66,729 cumulative cooperators in 1958. 
conservation plans were developed in 1958. 
resulted in a net increase of only 56,688 basic plans as of June 30, 1958. 


Also a total 


of 91,335 basic 


However, losses during the year 
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Slide rule helpful in selecting practices 


Research data on soil conservation, gathered by USDA scientists over the past 
80 years, are now readily available for practical use by soil conservationists in 
the form of a simple ‘conservation slide rule” which makes possible fast and reli- 
able soil-loss estimates right in the field. It was designed by a technician of the 
Soil Conservation Service, using information previously available to field staff 
only in tabular and chart form. With this new tool a trained conservation tech- 
nician, faimiliar with the soils and climate of the area in which he is working 
and with the erosion allowance for each soil, can readily select the combina- 
tions of cropping systems and conservation practices that most economically meet 
the needs of a particular farm. Although the present slide rule is adapted only 
to the 9 Corn Belt States, research information is being assembled to make 
similar prediction methods available to soil conservationists in other parts of 
the country. 


Basic conservation planning in soil conservation districts by States and nationally, 
June 30, 1958 


Of the 1,633,318,000 acres of total land area in the 2,806 conservation districts 
in the 49 States and in Hawaii, and the Caribbean area as of June 30, 1958, 
about 1,228,752,000 acres were agricultural land on which the Service, in its 
cooperation with the districts, was authorized to work. This acreage con- 
sisted of about 4,722,000 operating farms and ranches, which is approximately 89 
percent of the land in farms and 94 percent of the farms and ranches in the 
United States. As of June 30, 1958, the Soil Conservation Service was cooperat- 
ing under formal agreement with 2,767 of the districts. 

Basic conservation plans had been prepared with Service assistance on about 
1,218,000 farms and ranches, comprising 345,388,000 acres of agricultural land 
as of June 30, 1958. This was about 26 percent of all the operating units in dis- 
tricts and 28 percent of the agricultural land in districts. Variations in these 
percentages by States and broad geographical areas are shown in the table on 
the following pages. 

The Service’s long-term objective recognizes that nationally there is a need 
for major revisions of basic conservation plans within a 10-year period to keep 
them up to date. Therefore, the annual workload on such revisions would be 
about 10 percent of the plans on hand at any given time. However, during 
fiscal years 1957 and 1958, the reported revisions each year were about 1 percent 
of the basic plans then on hand. With the increased age of districts and the basic 
plans prepared with cooperating farmers and ranchers, there will be a need for 
increased rate in the number of revisions made each year. 





Basic conservation planning in soil 


States 





Northeast: 
Connecticut-_-_..- 
Delaware _ 
Maine -- 
Maryland. 
Massachusetts - - 
New Hampshire - 
New Jersey -- 
New. York _-___--- 
Pennsylvania- - - 
Rhode Island - -- 
Vermont ._......- 
Virginia__ ine 
West Virginia.. 


Total _- 


Southeast: 
Alabama. 
Arkansas-__. 
Florida_._-- 
Georgia - bib 
Louisiana --- - 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina_-_- 
Tennessee --- - 
Caribbean 


Corn Belt: 
Iilinois_ 
Indiana _._-. 
Iowa. = 
Kentucky----- 
Michigan 
Minnesota. -. 
M issouri- 
Ohio- 
Wisconsin... 


Total. 


Great Plains: 
Colorado. 
Kansas. _. 
Montana. .- 
Nebraska- -_- 
New Mexico_- 
North Dakota 
Oklahoma : 
South Dakota_- 
Texas_ 

W yoming_- 


Total 


West: 
Arizona. 
California 
Idaho_. 
Nevada... 
Oregon 
Utah__- 
Washington_. 
Alaska_ 
Hawiti 


Total 


National total__} 
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June 80, 1958 





conservation. districts by States 


and nationally, 
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Total Basic conservation 
number Number of plans prepared as of 
of soil Acres of operating June 30, 1958 Percent | Percent 
conser- | agricultural unitsin |__ of oper- | of agri- 
vation land in soil soil con- ating cultural 
districts | conservation | servation units land 
as of districts districts Number Acres planned | planned 
June 30, 
1958 
s 2, 552, 948 36, 669 2, 538 274, 571 6.9 10.8 
3 1, 012, 796 7, 605 1,411 226, 209 18.6 22.3 
15 15, 506, 924 30, 300 5, 745 1, 190, 467 19.0 <7 
23 4, 695, 752 32, 283 10, 481 1, 504, 374 32. 5 32.0 
15 1, 930, 714 22, 882 5, 555 583, 914 24.3 30.2 
10 5, 563, 345 31, 391 3, 797 642, 791 12.1 11.6 
12 3, 734, 388 29, 945 5,175 559, 789 17.3 15.0 
46 16, 340, 278 114, 817 22, 490 2, 907, 923 19.6 17.8 
48 10, 732, 393 103, 370 16, 426 1, 893, 059 15.9 17. 
3 485, 000 3, 392 902 106, 835 26.6 22.0 
13 5, 389, 27% 36, 855 5, 391 1, 044, 683 14.6 19.4 
29 21, 182, 031 134, 012 31, 099 5, 158, 088 23. 2 24.4 
14 12, 730, 755 71, 269 | 25, 718 3, 619, 320 36.1 28.4 
239 | 101,856,597 | 654,790 | 136, 728 | 19, 712,023 | 20.9 19,4 
| — = = Soa ————————= | = ————>=_—bsWa ST 
22 27, 205, 737 141, 744 45, 000 7, 578, 856 31.7 27.8 
76 29, 416, 350 148, 675 53,093 | 10, 901, 841 35. 7 37.1 
59 23, 701, 429 48, 821 18, 944 6, 400, 553 | 38.8 27.0 
27 | 29, 435, 219 167, 145 78, 620 | 14,690,719 | 47.0 49.9 
26 | 26, 247, 783 107, 172 25, 466 5, 569, 262 23.8 21.2 
74 | 28, 822, 242 159, 811 | 48, 692 8, 861, 384 30.5 30.7 
37} 20,500, 772 | 285, 325 67,558 | 6, 924, 690 23.7 33.8 
44 17, 591, 800 118, 344 | 32,876 | 5, 489, 071 27.8 31.2 
92 20, 721, 897 | 176, 303 27, 992 3, 913, 830 | 15.9 18.9 
19 2, 131, 575 53, 000 | 10, 692 | 640, 126 | 20.2 | 30.0 
| _______-__ | ——__-__- — ——|— ~ a —_—| ~ — 
476 | 225,774,804 | 1, 406, 34¢ 408, 933 | 70, 970, 332 29. 1 31.4 
98 | 29,821, 658 208, 356 35. 054 5, 952, 428 16.8 19.9 
77 | 15, 495, 645 114, 603 17, 598 2, 610, 638 15.4 16.8 
100 34, 044, 533 192, °33 43, 621 7, 860, 384 22.6 23.1 
12. 24, 029, 944 208, 569 45, 842 5, 361, 825 22.0 22.3 
75 25, 089, 473 192, 140 | 18, 856 2, 381, 341 9.8 9.5 
78 26, 126, 314 125, 455 | 19, 643 3, 877, 027 | 15.6 148 
34 9, 613, 236 58, 111 9,385 | 1,787,769 | 16, 2 18.6 
87 | 19, 698, 700 149, 312 33,670 | 4,651, 752 | 22.6 23.6 
71 | 21,782,224] 143,981 22,758 | 3, 642, 940 | 15.8 | 16.8 
741 | 205,651,727 | 1,393,460 | 246, 427 38, 126, 104 | 17.7 18.5 
— io - ———— =| 
97 | 29,371, 501 | 38, 921 12, 034 | 10,717. 768 | 30.9 36.5 
105 | 50, 167,148 131, 385 58, 568 | 17, 965, 038 44.6 35.8 
66 | 59,906, 381 | 32, 397 8, 657 | 17, 407,910 | 26.7 29.0 
87 | 47, 922, 976 108, 061 40,175 | 13. 547, 066 37.2 28.3 
| 60 | 55,329,333 | 23, 867 10, 233 | 23, 887, 596 42.9 43.2 
af 77 42, 463, 096 61, 445 22,678 | 13,980,949 36.9 32.9 
87 | 39, 187, 162 146, 783 72,097 | 18,058, 584 49.1 46.1 
69 | 44, 489, 408 | 62,417 22,059 | 11, 706, 347 35.3 26.3 
173 155, 367, 091 353, 829 | 115, 735 | 62, 798, 996 | 32.7 40.4 
| 44 | 21,354, 233 9, 752 | 3,613 | 4,928, 279 37.0 2.1 
a on | . - = }—— —_——_— 
865 545, 558, 329 | 968, 857 365, 829 |194, 998, 533 | 37.8 35.7 
| | 
49 | 22, 496,094 | 9, 288 | 3,486 | 2,600, 918 37.5 11.6 
146 | 34,640,810 | 88, 151 21,409 | 4,455, 992 24.3 
50 17, 894, 854 | 32, 340 | 4, 788 1, 916, 242 14.8 
34 7, 310, 192 | 3, 145 1,419 | 1,277, 280 5.1 
57 | 21,026, 770 | 52, 320 | 5,763 | 2,575, 448 11.0 
48 | 13,485, 902 | 25, 078 | 7,778 | 4,598, 562 31.0 
| 76 | 23, 438,115 | 82, 251 | 15, 122 3, 789, 785 18.4 
| 9 1, 653, 998 | 1, 507 | 325 43, 516 21.6 2 
16 | 2, 963, 945 4, 407 | 426 313, 848 9.7 10.6 
485 | 144,910, 680 298, 487 | 60, 516 | 21, 581, 591 20.3 14.9 
2, 806 |1, 223, 752, 137 4, 721, 934 1, 218, 433 |345, 388, 583 25.8 28.2 
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Major practices applied on farms and ranches of soil conservation district cooperators, 
ACP participants, and other landowners assisted within soil conservation districts 

















Type of practices Unit 1958, 1959, 1960, 
actual estimate estimate 
Or CN ac nt ledhasedawanss ro Seer 2, 296, 854 2, 200, 000 2, 150, 000 
Dee ee ee ee ee a ficriotcs 4, 144, 611 4, 200, 000 4, 250, 000 
DUITPOUNTINE, ould ban anniabs <ncainhin =r diana oh beeeeetes Cite an 768, 881 770, 000 780, 000 
NE IN iN cs ccs dee ddhw nny hes eeretes Wi enemes 3, 180, 221 3, 400, 000 3, 500, 000 
NG PUNNIOD UM an cata tocancwaskuncsdsatargiwehunquel Citaoew 36, 391, 548 38, 000, 000 39, 500, 000 
PREY DEMME C8 wate daniigcatabceuececuns euebetoees MO tints 2, 983, 566 3, 100, 000 3, 200, 000 
SMI OOUIIIN, | sa cis apdde dss teres daw d kad ack aaa i ccckidin 1, 295, 432 1, 450, 000 1, 600, 000 
a eee ee 5 ss ica Si cai niaeeaia eniad Oa, 752, 113 850, 000 1, 000, 000 
WEG DIORE HMDUNE og nksccconaceesaceaace Miles. .....- 2, 383 2, 750 3, 000 
Wildlife area improvement.--.-.-.-..---.-------- BOO. indon 488, 568 500, 000 510, 000 
Terracing...------- Be ce Si mk hace enria Sal cudeuedn OS aa 40, 986 39, 000 38, 000 
SPT MNUNONS CROCCO. «6 knin cons casscnkannprnes ach dearer 4, 87 5, 000 5, 200 
Pond construction __.-..--.--- a hik eaplanen reas Number __.-. 63, 060 70, 000 71, 000 
Waterway development.----- pple eee Tel haat Acres .....- 61, 866 64, 000 66, 000 
Irrigation reservoirs. ..............-...-..--. -| Number-...- 3, 285 3, 200 3, 200 
Sprinkler irrigation systems-----.......-...-.---|----.d0.-..... 3, 900 3, 600 3, 500 
Improved water application...........---.----- BIER 5. ccc. 1, 290, 598 1, 250, 000 1, 200, 000 
Irrigation water management _----.---.---------|----- Ga saa 661, 558 663, 000 665, 000 
I UN i ee ee eal Di cncatitns 460, 066 500, 000 520, 000 
i eo aiawainnue sak as eane ms adel dnen itensec 1, 442, 564 1, 450, 000 1, 460, 000 
AR cc lucuin ge eacisiewe mmnnaeics win cof IRS cca 15, 701 16, 000 16, 000 
I MIN oe tne neeln wails aana ia magehh tape, 22, 597 23, 500 24, 000 
Eee GOING. cis ona. bes ino dabeuaece AGE. chasse 499, 771 490, 000 485, 000 





More than a hundred different practices and measures are used in the local 
programs of conservation districts varying from place to place according to 
different needs of the land. The above listed practices represent those most 
commonly used throughout the country. 

These data for 1958 and the estimates for 1959 and 1960 include quantities 
of the listed practices applied with Soil Conservation Service technical assistance 
in soil conservation districts. Such assistance is financed mainly with ‘‘Con- 
servation operations” funds; partly with funds reimbursed from the item 
“Agricultural conservation program” under the 5 percent transfer provision 
contained in the annual appropriation act; partly with “Great Plains conserva- 
tion program” and “Conservation reserve program” funds, and a small part from 
various non-Federal sources. 


Rotation-deferred grazing a key range practice 


Many ranchers in the Far West bunchgrass country are making outstanding 
improvements in range conditions through the application of rotation-deferred 
systems of grazing. Most of these ranchers have been actively cooperating 
with their local soil conservation districts for 10 years or more and have made 
effective use of the technical assistance provided by Service technicians assigned 
to their districts. These outstanding improvements in range conditions were 
Made possible through the application of a complete coordinated soil and water 
conservation program for the entire ranch holdings. 

A recent report from a rancher in Douglas County, Wash., cooperating with 
the East Wenatchee Soil Conservation District, illustrates the kinds of range 
improvements made over a 10-year period. A range condition inventory was 
made by Service technicians on this cooperator’s farm in 1947. Of his 9,815 
acres of rangeland it was found that 107 acres were in excellent condition, 
2,499 acres in good condition, 2,106 acres in fair condition, and 5,103 acres in 
poor condition. The rancher and the Service technician discussed the causes 
of range deterioration and the combinations of practices needed to be applied to 
begin improvement on the various pastures. The conservation plan finally 
adopted by the rancher included new fencing so that proper range use and 
rotation-deferred grazing might be accomplished. The plan also provided for 
the development of new water supplies, and range seeding. A reappraisal of 
the condition of the range 10 years later showed a 300 percent improvement with 
O46 acres of range in excellent condition, 6,694 acres in good condition, 
748 acres in fair condition, and only 797 acres still in poor condition. 
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Terraces reduce runoff and erosion 

Heavy rains in many States during the summer of 1958 caused much erosion 
and flood damage. There was adequate opportunity in many places to observe 
at firsthand the beneficial effects of soil and water conservation measures. 
A good example is found in Audubon County and Davids Creek Watershed 
area of Guthrie County, Iowa, which suffered damages estimated at $244 million 
following the cloudburst and floods of July 1 and 2, 1958. Soil Conservation 
Service technicians, who made the estimates, studied the effectiveness of all 
conservation practices in withstanding storm and flood and found that the 
practices did a good job in reducing the amount of damage. Commissioners of 
the Audubon Soil Conservation District and farmers with complete conserva- 
tion plans in use on their land estimated that damage on unprotected farmland 
was four to Seven times greater than on protected land. 

Contour cultivation alone was found quite effective, with soil loss on land 
farmed up and down the hill three and one-half times what it was where crops 
were on the contour. Terraces were very effective in controlling erosion. Very 
little soil actually left terraced fields. There was some movement between ter- 
races but most of it was deposited in terrace channels. Terracing was found 
to be twice as effective as contouring alone insofar as erosion damages were 
concerned. There was only one-seventh of the soil loss on terraced land compared 
with soil loss on farmland in row crops farmed up and down the slope. 

Western range practices adapted to the South : 

Ranchers who are cooperating with soil conservation districts in the South- 
eastern States are gaining a fuller understanding of the different kinds of range 
sites and their condition. With the help of Service technicians they are planning 
and applying range improvement practices which will more fully develop their 
rangelands toward their potential productivity. Proper grazing use and manage- 
ment of native range and woodland range areas is the permanent need on millions 
of acres of such lands. Modern range conservation practices adapted to southern 
range sites assure conservation of the soil, water, and plant resources while 
bringing the greatest long-time returns to the operators. Proper grazing practices 
on southern woodland range areas not only provide for proper forage management 
but also encourage the establishment and proper growth of desirable trees, 

The South is using the more common western range management practices of 
proper degree of use, proper season of use, proper class of livestock, and uniform 
use of rangelands. Also, chemical and mechanical control of brush and other 
undesirable plants is being used to increase forage production. Supplemental 
feeding of protein and minerals to livestock is being practiced to meet native 
forage deficiency, to encourage proper use of the range forage, and to make 
economical production of livestock possible. Among the new practices developed 
for southern ranges are cattle walkways or earthen levees for livestock trails, 
bedgrounds, and overall management on low rangelands subject to inundation, 
and seeded and fertilized firebreaks on some types of range where native species 
soon form an unmanageable rough stand which becomes a fire hazard. 
Conservation increases wildlife 

Soil and water conservation programs on the farms and ranches of the United 
States have greatly improved wildlife habitat and thus have helped increase 
most of the beneficial species of wildlife. The improvement of wildlife condi- 
tions has become a normal part of a complete program of soil and water con- 
servation on thousands of farms and ranches. As an integral part of a long- 
range plan of good land use a farmer or rancher adjusts his operations according 
to the capabilities of the land for protection and improvement. In reaching 
planning decisions due consideration is given to the selection, treatment, and 
management of areas for wildlife improvement as well as for the production of 
crops, pasture, and woodland on the individual farm or ranch. 

As a part of such a plan, farm ponds may be built primarily for irrigation or 
stock water but may likewise be used and managed for fishponds and as habitats 
for migratory waterfowl and other wildlife. Farmers and ranchers have con- 
structed nearly 2 million farm ponds in the last 20 years, most of them beneficial 
to wildlifé and many used for recreation. In planning for drainage of wetlands 
and potholes due consideration is being given to the effects on wildlife. As an 
example, one farmer cooperating with the Seneca County Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict in Ohio decided after consultation with soil conservationists not to drain a 
large pothole on his farm but to improve and manage it for wildlife. As a result 
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the area is now a flourishing habitat for fish and provides an excellent resting 
ground and cover for waterfowl and other wildlife. Another example is a new 
practice being tried in Arkansas ricefields. Between crops of rice the impound- 
ments are kept flooded for fish production and also managed to support migratory 
waterfowl. 

In addition to the incidental wildlife value of farm ponds, farmers are now 
creating water and marsh areas specifically for wildlife habitat. Im New York 
State landowners are creating shallow-water marsh areas which are proving 
to be valuable nesting grounds for ducks. In the South Carolina coastal area 
farmers have made shallow impoundments of brackish water and seeded various 
duck-food plants to encourage waterfowl habitation during the winter months 
In the Great Plains the proper selection of trees and shrubs has further increased 
the wildlife value of windbreaks which were formerly planted for farmstead 
protection against the winds alone. These windbreaks are now providing a 
habitat for birds, squirrels, and even deer, miles from where they could formerly 
have existed. In the Eastern States closely spaced plantings of multiflora rose 
serve as living fences and as habitats for rabbits, foxes, and birds. In the 
Southeastern States ple intings of lespedeza bicolor have proven to be a favorite 
quail food resulting in an increase of the bobwhite population in many areas. 
The above examples are but a few of the many being carried out by farmers and 
ranchers to create wildlife habitat and increase wildlife through the application 
of complete soil and water conservation programs, 


Group jobs on which technical assistance provided 


| 
1958 Total as of 1959 1960 
Items actual June 30, estimate | estimate 
Caf | 
as bite = ae bid | Z 
Wate shed group jobs | | 
Number 91 407 70 | 60 
Acres 3, 934,177 | 14, 350, 386 3, 026,300 | 2, 594, 000 
Group di ilnage Jobs: | } 
Number 2,467 | 16, 564 | 2, 500 | 2, 500 
Acres a | 2,870, 239 | 11, 721, 703 | 2, 400, 000 | 2, 400, 000 
Group irrigation jobs: 
PRUNIOE » oo cde cucu paved weekend srieloi | 1, 049 | 2, 889 1,025 | 1, 025 
NS arg sg ee aineandl: cae - 4,048, 787 | 2,000,000 | — 2, 000, 000 


Assistance on group jobs for erosion control, water management, drainage, 
and irrigation has continued at a high rate for several years. Such work is 
undertaken as a normal part of assistance rendered by the Service to soil 
conservation districts with Conservation operations funds. 


Major practices applied on group jobs 











| 

Type of practice | Unit 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 

Sicdsebccs hl sheets ita Alain amenities, socket itieficicee : ied 
Perec Set ias.s. J {Miles. 1,133 | 1, 060 1, 060 
Ditch and canal excavation. -....-.-- ---------l\Gubieyards.| 9, 646, 598 9, 025, 000 9, 025, 000 
Spoilbank leveling _ | Cubic yards. 3, 926, 455 3, 500, 000 3, 300, 000 
Channel improvement. ..-........--.-------- | Linear feet _ - 104, 880 80, 000 ul 70, 000 

Snisithoasieile on ; . 





Progress on Conservation Needs Inventory 


The national inventory of soil and water conservation needs is progressing on 
Schedule. Field collection of basic data about soil and land use on sample areas 
by Service personnel has been completed in 1,200 of the Nation’s 3,070 counties 
by June 30, 1958. The field work was partially done in the remaining counties 
and is scheduled for completion during the 1959 fiscal year. As of June 30, 1958, 
basic data had been processed for about 1,000 counties. These data will be used 
by county conservation needs committees in making local estimates. Estimates 
of the nature, location, and extent of our country’s soil, water, and plant re- 
sources problems and conservation treatment needs will be developed from the 
Sample areas by statistical methods. Review of estimates by State commit: 
tees is to be completed in all States by January 1, 1960. County, State and Ter. 
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ritorial, and other area summaries will be prepared. The State and National 
summaries will be completed in the latter part of that year, and available in 
1961. 

One phase of the inventory will provide the total acreage of each land use in 
the country, the type and acreage of conservation and management problems in 
each land use category, and the acreage needing conservation treatment. Data 
will be gathered and compiled for all privately owned, State, Indian, and 
other non-Federal land and for cropland. 

The second phase will be an inventory of small watersheds to determine the 
nature and scope of water management problems that if met would require 
watershed projects of a type and size that qualify for assistance under Public 
Law 566, 83d Congress, as amended. The watershed project inventory will be 
made for the entire country without regard to land ownership. 

Fight agencies of the Department of Agriculture and other Federal, State, 
and local organizations are participating in development of the inventory, 
When completed, it will provide land and water resource data not now avail- 
able, and is expected to to be widely useful to Federal, State, and local agencies, 
and private interests for efficient programing, research, administration, and 
legislation affecting soil and water resources. 


Snow Surveys and Water Supply Forecasting 


Snow surveys of more than 1,000 snow courses in the western United States 
were made to provide basic data for 1,345 water supply forecasts during the 
1957-58 season. Approximately 30,000 copies of 44 water supply reports were 
published as a service to some 382 soil conservation districts and to water 
users throughout the West. Analyses of the water supply data as they affect 
individual district and watershed areas are important features of a new 
format of the reports being issued in Nevada, Colorado, and Oregon. This 
provides more useful information to soil conservation districts and local water 
users. State bulletins summarize the separate district and area reports and 
are distributed to those concerned with water problems at this level. This type 
of report will be used in other States next year in view of the excellent accept- 
ance of the new format in these three States. 

Snow survey data and water supply forecasts were made available through 
regional, State, and local newspapers, farm and national magazines, as well as 
regular Soil Conservation Service bulletins. All of these media provided 
information useful to farmers and ranchers in preparing cropping plans based 
on the forecast of seasonal water supplies. These data were also used by power 
companies, Federal agencies, and other water users to anticipate streamflow 
stages, regulate water storage, and adjust their operations. 

The benefits of snow surveys and water supply forecasting to agriculture, 
waier users, and to others subject to flood damages were again demonstrated 
in the Columbia River Basin. The release of stored water in reservoirs through- 
out the Columbia River Basin can have a major influence on floodwater flows. 
Soil Conservation Service snow surveys of more than 350 snow courses and the 
operation of a comprehensive system of stream gaging installations by the 
Geological Survey provide basic data for the runoff and flood-flow forecasts pro- 
jected by the Weather Bureau. Forecasts are used by a Columbia River Water 
Management Committee whose members operate reservoirs throughout the river 
basin. Flood damages estimated at $52 million have been prevented during the 
first 7 vears of this organized action. Preliminary information indicates dam- 
age prevention in 1958 estimated at about $3 million. Maximum benefits oe- 
curred during 1956 when the flood control operations reduced the peak flow at 
The Dalles, Ore., by 102,000 cubic feet per second, corresponding to a stage reduc- 
tion of 2.4 feet at Vancouver, Wash., and with a credit for damage prevention of 
$37,671,000 throughout the basin. 

During the 1958 fiscal year, cooneration with the Water Rights Branch, 
Department of Lands and Forests of British Columbia, Canada, was strengthened 
and formalized to enable better water utilization in the Columbia Basin. 
Canadian representatives have cooperated in snow survey and water supply fore- 
casting for the past 23 years. 

Also, during the 1958 fiscal year, two additional snow courses were established 
in Alaska in response to the increased importance of water resources in the 
area, Three base shortwave radio stations were installed in Utah to provide 
communication with oversnow machines used in snow surveys and as a safety 
measure in case of emergency. Safety training for winter snow survey opera- 
tions was emphasized. Medical certificates of fitness were required of snow 
survey personnel. 
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Water conservation program effectiveness demonstrated in Texas 


Rains that broke the drought in the spring of 1957 in the southern Great Plains 
proved again that the establishment of soil and water conservation practices 
helps farmers and ranchers equalize the effects of climatic extremes. Although 
farmers in May and June found their fields too wet to harvest grain or cultivate 
row crops, by midsummer some crops and pastures were parched and brown 
while on adjacent farms plants were lush and green. Conservation treatment on 
the land made the difference. The fields and pastures that were protected by 
good vegetative cover and other conservation practices when the rains came ab- 
sorbed a large amount of moisture. Bare land or land unprotected by conserva- 
tion practices shed most of the rainfall into the streams and rivers, helping 
create a series of damaging floods. 

Soil conservationists in drought-conscious Texas made borings at over a 
hundred locations to document the story. They consistenly found the soil wet to 
far greater depths in fields and pastures that had good cover or other protection 
than where the soil was bare or untreated. They found that on the average 
insoak was twice as great on the protected land as compared to unprotected. 
Cropland or grassland with good cover or conservation treatment was wet 
to the full depth of the normal root zone wherever enough rain had fallen to 
wet dry soil to that depth. In contrast, bare or unprotected land was still dry 
in the lower root zone and crops and grass soon suffered when the rains stopped. 

These observations help to explain why farmers and ranchers who are carry- 
ing out a good conservation program go through periods of drought with less 
distress than others. Their fields and pastures go into dry periods with more 
reserves of moisture stored in the soil for plant use. They also xelp explain 
how conservation treatment and small dams installed in 25 Te..as watersheds 
reduced flood damages by an estimated $1 million during the excessive rain- 
storms. In addition to the floodwater detained by the dams, each foot of dry 
soil made wet by insoak had stored from 1 to 3 inches of ranifall instead of per- 
mitting it to runoff and add to the flood hazard. Even more important to the 
landowners, the added moisture held by the soil helped them to grow crops, 
forage, and other vegetation during the rainless weeks that followed. 


Urban spread increases problems 


The Soil Conservation Service has focused its technical assistance on soil and 
water conservation problems primarily on the land in farms and ranches in soil 
conservation districts. Most erosion, sediment, and flood problems begin and 
must be attacked there. There are, however, new and increasing demands being 
made upon the time of Service technicians. For example, “rurbanization,” or the 
spread of industrial and urban developments around the big population centers, 
and part-time farming, are creating new problems and demands for technical 
assistance in soil, plant, and water management. City people, such as profes- 
sional men, business executives, and industrial workers, have moved to the 
country and country people have taken part-time jobs in the city. The land 
in the fringe areas around large cities is occupied by both. Industrial and 
housing developments, and full-, part-time or “hobby” farms exist side by side. 
All of these people and interests are demanding and are being given some tech- 
nical assistance with their soil and water management problems, many of which 
were created as a result of “rurbanization.” 

The “rurbanization” problem is not confined to a small area but is nationwide. 
Most of the land from Boston to Washington, D.C., is already “rurban” in use. 
It is rapidly approaching this condition in the Hudson-Mohawk region of New 
York; in the Pittsburgh area of Pennsylvania; in parts of the Ohio Valley; 
along the south side of Lake Erie through parts of Michigan and Illinois and 
up the west shores of Lake Michigan into Wisconsin; in the Seattle-Tacoma 
area of Washington; in the Los Angeles and San Francisco Bay sectors of 
California ; in the southeastern Piedmont; and along the gulf coast. In between 
the major belts, “rurbanization” problems exist to a lesser degree around 
population centers such as Dallas and Fort Worth, Tex.; Wichita, Kans.; 
Denver and Colorado Springs, Colo.; Springfield, Ill.; Ottumwa, Iowa; Council 
Bluffs, Iowa ; and Omaha, Nebr. ; and many others. 

A State-by-State survey shows that during the 15-year period from 1942 
through 1956 approximately 17 million acres of our flattest and most fertile 
lands have been converted from agricultural use to urban subdivisions, indus- 
trial sites, highways, Defense Establishments, and airports. Such land-use 
conversions create or are associated with many new land-use and water- 
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management problems, including reduction in water supplies, increased flood 
hazards, pollution of streams, sedimentation, and erosion damage. 

A special study made in fiscal year 1958 shows that in an increasing number 
of soil-conservation districts a high percentage of the requests for technical 
assistance are coming from rurbanites. This varied from about 10 to 80 
percent of the total requests in the districts studied in 12 populous States 
across the country. Farm ponds, reforestation, and pasture improvement 
proved to be popular conservation practices with the part-time farmer and 
nonfarming land occupant. 

While the type and complexity of the problems on which rurbanites request 
technical assistance varies widely, a few specific examples will serve to illus- 
trate the problem. Small part-time berry growers near Portland, Oreg., need 
help in planning irrigation systems. In the rurban area near Tulsa, Okla, 
there are many small part-time cattle growers on land formerly in cotton 
who want appropriate grass mixtures, fertility, and management recommenda- 
tions for small pastures. In Massachusetts, schools have frequently requested 
assistance in solving drainage and runoff problems on school grounds. Town 
engineers have requested assistance in the determination of watershed runoff 
for proper design of culverts. Planning board engineers want soils informa- 
tion to guide them in setting up regulations for house spacing in cesspool 
drainage areas. All districts in Massachusetts have received numerous requests 
for assistance on erosion, drainage, and runoff problems on summer residential 
and recreation sites. 
or 
Current plant materials activity 

The widespread use of many of the conservation practices needed to solve 
land-use and soil- and water-control problems is dependent upon the availability 
to the landowners and operators of appropriate plant materials. New prob- 
lems arise constantly in connection with the installation of vegetative erosion 
and water-control measures which require new or adapted conservation plant 
materials or cultural practices. Potentially promising plant materials are 
located and established in seed increase plots at 17 strategically located plant 
materials centers. At these centers and in field-scale trial plantings on the 
farms and ranches of soil conservation district cooperators these plant mate 
rials are tested under different cultural and management practices. These 
plantings are observed and evaluated to determine their effectiveness in soil 
and water conservation work and usefulness as crops under varying soil, moisture, 
and climatic conditions. Finally, small amounts of seed are made available 
to seed growers, usually in coope:ation with State seed improvement associa- 
tions, for seed increase and large-scale production and distribution through 
regular commercial channels. 

Plant materials centers 

The plant materials work of the Service is conducted cooperatively with 
State and Federal agencies. Seventeen plant materials centers are located 
in agricultural areas where they will best serve the needs of the conservation 
program. Eight of the centers are operated under cooperative agreements 
by qualified State agencies and nine are operated by the Service. Five of these 
centers were established during 1958. They are located in Arcadia, Fla., where 
plants will be tested under tropical and subtropical conditions in the States 
and the Caribbean Islands: at Lansing, Mich., for northern cornbelt conditions: 
at Los Lunas, N. Mex., for the arid southwest: at Corvallis, Oreg., for several 
special conservation problems in the northwest: and at Maui Island, Hawaii 
for the soil and climatic conditions peculiar to the Hawaiian Islands. Pro 
duction of planting materials for testing was underway at all of these new 
centers during the 1958 cropping season. A limited amount of development 
work will be required to complete planned installations and enable operation of 
the new centers to meet program needs. 
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The location and operation of the plant materials centers is described in the 
following table: 


Location of center: Operated by— 
IN a its et od ek st anaes Arizona State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 
PUD UATE ON NI TIR te ssw cinicntnndcbss wis whi ee Soil Conservation Service. 
I, Gh cn tndabeng University of Georgia. 
Aberdeen, Idaho___________________ Soil Conservation Service. 
DU NIN caine cece ste nti ms Kansas State College. 
FU nn ee ee aia Soil Conservation Service. 
Ie WI, OE ween ck... Alfred Daiversity. 


Scottsbluff, Nebr ___- __........... Nebraska State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

Biamarck ND. _........ North Dakota Association of Soil Con- 
servation Districts. 

_......_._. Texas State Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

PUTRI FEN OT nS rertnsiccccinst Soil Conservation Service. 

ORIN am I an _.. Soil Conservation Service (as national 

plant materials center). 


BOS INOS Se nse eta 


A OAINR IAEA 8S SS a a clesininicennecerin Soil Conservation Service. 

ai a Do. 

Daoist Ee DS, On gm os rine ei New Mexico Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

Corvaliia, Oter.........<—. _..... Soil Conservation Service. 


Maui Island, Hawaii_____- cee oe Do. 


Current activities at the National Plant Materials Center 

While the principal objective of the National Plant Materials Center at Belts- 
ville, Md., is the same as the other 16 plant materials centers, that of developing 
new plant materials or new conservation uses for old plant materials, this unit 
functions somewhat differently than the other units. The national center, in 
essence, is a service unit catering to the desires and needs of the other centers. 
New materials are acquired, increased, and sent to plant materials centers 
where the climate approximates the native habitat. 

During the fiscal year 1958 the center handled 524 new species and varieties 
of plant materials. Among these were plant materials from domestic source 
and from foreign countries all over the world, Argentina, Australia, New 
Zealand, Japan, Italy, Canada, and Israel, to name a few. Many of these plant 
materials were increased and distributed. Others are still under observation 
and initial seed increase. 

In addition to general acquisition of plant materials from all sources, specific 
requests are handled, from field plant materials technicians. For example, 
breeders’ seed of S—143 orchard grass was secured from the Welch Plant Breed- 
ing Station at Aberyswyth, Wales, for the Pacific Northwest. <A collection of 
ecotypes of Hyparrhenia hirta was secured from South Africa for trial in 
Hawaii. Also, special inoculants are secured for uncommon legumes for the 
field plant materials technicians. 

The national center also secures correct identification for the plant materials 
handled there and at the other centers. During fiscal year 1958, the Smith- 
sonian Institution and other botanists assisted in correctly identifying 166 her- 
barium specimens. 

The center maintains a live herbarium of all the plant materials that have 
Survived the rigorous testing program and gone into conservation use for the 
benefit of a large number of interested visitors to the center. 

In addition to the plantings for initial seed increase of new plant materials, 
the national center also produces a few select species or varieties and conducts 
cultural trials. One of the most important undertakings during the fiscal year 
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1958 was the entire production of a prospective borer-resistant strain of black 
locust by root cuttings for the cooperative clonal tests. These tests are to in- 
clude ease of propagation, rapidity of development, climatic adaptation, and re- 
sistance to locust borer damage. The latter is cooperative with the Forest Service. 

Among the more important observational projects underway in the fiscal year 
1958 at the center were plantings for wildlife habitat improvement north of 
the present usage line, for erosion control problems in rural-urban areas, and 
for riverbank and shore erosion control. 


WATERSHED PROTECTION 


Program and financing 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
| 


Program by activities: 
1. Investigations and planning__-_. rasets | $4, 545, 854 $4, 700, 000 $4, 300, 000 


2. Installation of works of improvement.-..- scticlanipiasin 10, 534, 329 25, 595, 833 23, 700, 000 
3. Loans and related expense__- oil ol 11, 405 1, 000, 000 | 1, 000, 600 
4. Surveys and investigations of water resources programs_| 762, 361 | 1, 000, 000 | 1, 000, 000 


15, 853,949 | 32, 295,833 | — 30, 000, 000 


Financing: | 
Unobligated balance brought forward.....................| —7, 149,782 | —16, 795,833 | —10, 000, 000 


Unobligated balance carried forward.....-..--...--.-.----| 16, 795,833 | 10, 000, 000 j|--- ae 


Total obligations. a | 
| 


Appropriations (new obligational authority) -_---.--_- ---| 25, 500, 000 25, 500, 000 | 20, 000, 000 
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ick 
- Object classification 
re- 
ice, | 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
ear secon mtr diel nce iti en eligiiainaa 
of SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 
ind 
Total number of permanent positions--_------ sl viet Ria tiabal 1, 085 | 1, 280 1, 350 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions.._....._.-- aaaaea 123 138 145 
Average number of all employees. -.............-.----- aaa 1, 166 | i 244 1, 286 
Number of employees at end of year. ....-....-.-----. ieee I, 3: 20 | 1, 406 | 1, 490 
Average GS GrOGO ORG OONMEY 5 5.555 <5 wc base nce nen céeanks 6.4 H, 877 7 | 6.7 $5 492 |} 6.8 $5,518 
01 Personal services: ies eri 
wile CR IIININENE, SOE sncsac asndeeeai ads tm anv oenns nix wiguadaiade $5, 866,927 | $6, 590, 000 $6, 870, 000 
Positions other than permanent-_--_- see eicu S 386, 413 455, 000 | 480, 000 
late Other personal services-.-........-..-.-- a wae 95, 346 105, 000 125, 000 
a Total personal services............-- tanks a eaieaaall 6, 6, 348, 686 7, 150, 000 | 7, 475, 000 
| SS a ee eee Ae a } 629, 046 | 680, 000 685, 000 
. 000 03 ‘Transportation of things............-- Sevacdoss ites 46, 061 | 55, 000 60, 000 
, 000 Ok Cee Ble Fa. nk, So a Sw dienbowenccanual 78, 480 90, 000 90, 000 
, 000 Ok Ronis and wilt cervings: <3 25 ce ee 108, 385 115, 000 | 115, 000 
, 000 06 . Printing and reproduction... oo. no. nnenen ene nse] 96, 298 110, 000 | 110, 000 
— 07 Other contractual services_ _. -- Sc eocaly ie Ral teeta sé 2, 243, 040 6, 500, 000 4, 660, 000 
, 000 Services performed by other agencies_....___------------ } 156, 114 325, 0CO 325, 000 
08 Supplies and materials_...................-. ie eee 303, pn 335, 000 350, 000 
te). Ee ea ea ae eiaietaiaatiiaa atta 462, 976 550, 000 575, 000 
, 000 11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions...........----------- 4, 224, 725 14, 039, 551 | 13, 406, 773 
~-- 13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities.......__- sadiwddicnel 7, 147 9, 000 9, 000 
000 15 Taxes and assessments._-......-.---- at at ete ae 8, 663 | 10, 000 | 11, 000 
, |— — -| ee 
~ Total, Soil Conservation Service-.-_-.-- sence ica etal | 14, 713, 363 29, 968, 551 27, 811, 773 
ALLOTMENT ACCOUNTS | 
| 
Total number of permanent positions_...................----- 84 | 81 M4 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions...................-- | 30 37 | 37 
Average number of all employees------...----- ee - 114 | 116 119 
Number of employees at end of year......................---.| 104 it 114 
Asverane Gi aris Grid BRINIG a oo oc sin ccvcinccnecavdewcecatens 6.9 $5, 196 7.1 $5, $40 7.1 $5, 800 
Average salary of ungraded positions.......................-- 4, 337 $4, 569 $4, 569 
_—————— EE 
01 Personal services: re 2 
PIE, NOUR oi sisi ccnus ene Sdecntowads sbaee | $493, 549 $503, 567 $521, 075 
Positions other than permanent _.............--...-.-- 135, 532 | 165, 510 164, 266 
Other personal services. .............- ka keuwe-areaeints ae 2, 957 3, 331 | 5, 561 
Total personal services..............-... 1 cialichaliiacmienl "632, 038 672, 408 690, 902 
Ce a a cide nacxakecd poh Peet ed | 65, 500 101, 345 | 98, 934 
03 Transportation of things--.-----. KdebeasbetineetaDesecaeen 4, 783 | 5, 300 | 5, 300 
ee ne eee eee 7, 153 7, 600 7, 600 
05 Rents and utility services....................-.. Steet ate 6, 020 6, 000 6, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction _- ona il an peal irae 715 850 850 
07 Other contractual serviens... ................eccnce..s---- 132, 672 134, 557 120, 910 
Services performed by other agencies_.............-...-- HA, 132 | 63, 959 63, 717 
OB. ES BE IE, 2 on waco dnc recs ds ccndebtabonnns | 71, 336 66, 418 | 57, 969 
es ne a aeeiaeaas | 26, 405 | 26, 700 | 26, 700 
a in sike cunectabtanien Tteul 5, 657 | 6, 000 6, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. _................---- 132, 383 259, 770 151, 970 
SB SDSS RE ls gan he caovnskecaludiccanccdbblaws .} 3, 298 | 2, 900 | 2, 900 
16 Investments and loans-_-.-.....-- es awusdeebeneen diane snninloavsawspeeses= | 975, oo 950, 000 
a ee oe ee ee aeeeae 1, 142, 102 2, 328, 807. 2, 189, 752 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges.................----- 1, , 516 1, 525 1, 628 
"TOGRL, GER, BORNINSE 5... cass. cnawacaneccecncecsus - 140, 5 2 327, 282 2, 188, 227 
Ta Bh eo ee ee a at ah 853, 949 32, 295, 833 30, 000, 000 
Obligations are distributed as follows: . | “3 2 
Soil Conservation Service..................-.--...- al 14, 713, 363 29, 968, 551 | 27, 811, 773 
Wenn WITS ol conn nna nat co dn cue at aeeeuisobancent 759, 030 914, 404 | 805, 000 
Agric ultural Senses CerWidk. 5 <tc dacs. cdsccateudes | 245, 299 301, 600 294, 600 
Farmers’ Home Administration.....................-.--.-- | 11, 405 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
DPODETCIIORS GF US THUOTIOL... non qconccenncnecensashennses 124, 852 111, 278 88, 627 
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Watershed protection 


Appropriation act, 1959, and base for 1960_-_..-..-__-___-__.-___ $25, 500, 000 


NT NUNES: I i i ea est nie Spt ee 20, 000, 000 
a Oe een een aise aed aie —5, 500, 000 


NoTe.—Although a decrease of $5,500,000 is proposed in the appropriation for 1960, 
total obligations will decrease only $2,295,833 below those estimated for the fiscal year 
1959 due to the availability of previous year’s balances. sean obligations in 1960 are 
estimated at $30 million compared with obligations of $32,295,833 in the fiscal year 1959, 


Summary of decreases, 1960 (on basis of available funds) 


Decrease in project investigations and development of watershed 

IU WO a Sis inka alba paias ane area —$400, 000 
Decrease in the Federal share of the cost of installing planned works 

of improvement in pilot watersheds______-___________-________ —1, 895, 833 


Project statement (on basis of available funds) 








Project 1958 | 1959 (esti- | Increase or 1960 (esti- 
mated) | decrease mated) 
a 1 + - | * = 
Investigations and planning = $4, 545, 854 $4, 700, 000 —$400,000 | $4,300,000 
2. Installation of works of improven 1ent | | 
(a) Pilot demonstration watersheds 4,197,072 6, 395, 833 | --1, 895, 833 | 4, 500, 000 
(6) Watersheds authorized under Public | | 
Law 566 * 6, 337, 257 19, 200, 000 —aamcwiien’ aaa eee 
3. Loans and related expense : | 11, 405 1, 000, 000 | 1, 000, 000 
4. Surveys and investigations of water rre sources | 
programs 762, 361 1, 000, 000 - 1, 000, 000 
Total pay act costs (Public Law 85-462) [268, 058 ] (783, 900 ] [+-35, 000 } (818, 900] 
Total obligations or estimate ‘ 15, 853, 949 32, 295, 833 —2, 295, 833 30, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward - 149,782 | —16, 795, 833 +6, 795, 833 — 10, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward 16, 795, 833 10, 000, 000 ~—10, 000, 000 
Total appropriation or estimate. --| 25,500,000 25, 500,000 | —5, 500,000 | 20, 000, 000 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 
CURRENT ACTIVITIES 


The Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act (Public Law 566, 83d 
Cong.), as amended, (16 U.S.C. 1001-1007), provides for cooperation between 
the Federal Government and the States and their political subdivisions in a 
program to prevent erosion, floodwater, and sediment damages in the water- 
Sheds of rivers and streams and to further the conservation, development, 
utilization, and disposal of water. The work of the Department under this 
item consists of the following: 

1. Investigations and surveys of proposed small watershed projects upon 
application by local sponsoring organizations and collaboration with them in the 
preparation of project work plans. These plans outline the proposed works of 
improvement to be installed and include the estimated costs, a cost-benefit 
analysis, cost-sharing and maintenance arrangements, a proposed schedule of 
operations, and other facts needed to determine whether Federal participation 
in the cooperative project should be approved. Easements and rights-of-way 
are not obtained in the preparation of project work plans, but are considered as 
a responsibility of local organizations as discussed in item 2 below. 

2. Participation in the installation of works of improvement in approved 
watershed projects: Detailed construction plans and specifications are pre- 
pared for specific flood prevention and agricultural water management features 
of the project. The Federal Government bears all of the construction cost of 
the flood prevention and related features except easements and rights-of-way, 
and an equitable part of the cost of construction of the agricultural water 
management features. Local organizations must pay all other costs. Funds 
are provided to local organizations for the Federal share of the cost of contracts 
they award for installation of works of improvement on other than Federal 
lands. The Federal agencies do this work on Federal lands which they ad- 
minister with appropriate contributions being made by the local people who 
receive benefits. Engineering supervision is provided over flood prevention and 
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agricultural water management construction work, either directly by the Fed- 
eral Government or by advancement of funds to local organizations for em- 
ployment of engineers. Technical assistance is provided to accelerate the 
planning and application of land treatment measures in the watersheds to pre- 
yent erosion and protect the structural works of improvement from flood and 
sediment damage. 

3. Installation on a cost-sharing basis, of improvement measures on 32 cur- 
rently active pilot watersheds which were initially authorized by the Congress 
to serve as demonstrations of the effectiveness of complete watershed treat- 
ment in preventing erosion and reducing floodwater and sediment damage. 

4. Program evaluation studies in selected watershed protection projects to 
determine the effectiveness of structural and land treatment measures installed. 

5. Surveys and investigations of the watersheds of rivers and other waterways 
in cooperation with other Federal, State, and local agencies, as the basis for the 
development of coordinated interagency water resources programs. 

6. The making of loans to local organizations to finance the local share of the 
costs of carrying out works of improvement for flood prevention and for the 
conservation, development, utilization, and disposal of water. 


PROGRAM ASSIGNMENTS 


The Soil Conservation Service has general responsibility for administration 
of the work of the Department authorized under the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act and for the formulation of guiding principles and pro- 
cedures. It assists local organizations with (a) the development of watershed 
work plans and (b) the application of land treatment measures and the installa- 
tion of structural works of improvement on non-Federal land in authorized 
watersheds. Some works are also installed on Federal lands by arrangement 
with the administering agency. It also makes surveys and investigations of the 
watersheds of rivers and waterways and cooperates with other agencies in the 
planning, development, and coordination of works and programs. 

The Forest Service participates in the development of watershed work plans 
and in the installation of watershed improvement measures. It concerns itself 
with (a) all national forest and other lands in the authorized watersheds that 
are administered by the Forest Service, and (0) certain specialized technical 
assistance on other forest lands in the watersheds. It also provides specialized 
assistance on forestry aspects of coordinated river basin programs. 

The Bureau of Land Management and the Bureau of Indian Affairs participate 
in the planning and installation of works of improvement on lands under their 
jurisdiction. The Agricultural Research Service assists with the development 
of criteria to be used in the economic evaluation of work plans and measures 
installed in small watershed projects. It also makes special economic analyses 
of specific watershed projects and of river basin resource development pro- 
posals. The Farmers’ Home Administration has responsibility for administra- 
tion of section 8 of the act relating to loans to local organizations. 

Funds are made available from this appropriation to the U.S. Weather Bureau 
and the U.S. Geological Survey, either by transfer or reimbursement, for precipi- 
tation and runoff data needed in watershed program evaluation, planning, and 
design work. 

EXAMPLES OF RECENT PROGRESS 


INVESTIGATIONS AND PLANNING 
Agency participation 
Allocations of funds to the cooperating agencies for 1958 and 1959 and pro- 
posed for 1960 for investigations and planning watershed protection projects 
are as follows: 





Agency 1958 obliga- | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 

tions 
Soil Conservation Service !__....-.---- ey en ee ee ee ee $4, 152, 851 $4, 296, 661 $3, 951, 500 
Forest Service. ._-- Sit haces teres lt i annette Maik 312, 826 | 360, 000 313, 000 
Agricultural Research Service ---- ; Sew ond nne eae 17, 962 | 30, 000 24, 600 
3, COCOONS UN WON | 6 icws cle. oth ewc ence cdusccdeacacs 62, 215 | 13, 339 10, 900 
Total | 4, 545, 854 | 4, 700, 000 4, 300, 000 


1 Amounts include approximately $80,000 each year for reimbursable work performed by the U.S, 
Weather Bureau. 
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Development of watershed work plans 

Local interest continues to grow in small watershed projects. During the 
1958 fiscal year 175 new applications for watershed project assistance were 
received by the Soil Conservation Service from local sponsors, bringing to 887 
the total received as of June 30, 1958. These applications cover 69,145,600 acres 
of watershed lands in 47 States and Territories. The Administrator, SCS§, 
approved 96 additional applications for work plan development during the 1958 
fiscal year. As of June 30, 1958, a total of 364 applications for 27,215,500 acres 
of watershed lands had been approved for work plan development. A total of 
146 watershed work plans had been developed by the end of the fiscal year 1958, 
As of December 12, 1958, an additional 121 new applications had been received 
in the fiscal year 1959. 

No watershed planning work had been done by June 30, 1958, on 523 of the 
applications from local organizations in 40 States and Hawaii. It is estimated 
that about 300 of these watersheds are not suitable for the development of plans 
under Publie Law 566 and that 223 will qualify for assistance. It is not possible 
to provide watershed planning assistance immediately to all local organizations 
submitting applications. Local sponsors in Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and 
Kentucky have furnished funds to supplement and accelerate watershed plan- 
ning. The California Division of Soil Conservation has established two water- 
shed planning parties. Interested agencies in at least three other States are 
considering similar action. No commitments are made that Federal funds for 
the installation of works of improvement will be increased in these States, as 
a result of the additional watershed work plans prepared by the State or local 
sponsors, beyond their equitable share of available funds. The following table 
shows the status of project application and planning under Public Law 566 as 
of June 30, 1958, and estimate for 1959 and 1960. 


Fiscal year (cumulative) 





Item | 
1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
} actual actual | actual | estimate | estimate 
ia ‘ 7 ‘ silials iittala acne esac 
Applications for watershed projects: | 
Received current year 194 | 165 175 | 225 224 
Cumulative total | 547 712 887 | 1,112 1, 337 
Watersheds approved for planning 172 268 | 364 | 454 520 
Watershed work plans prepared, pending final j 
approval (end of year)_.---__.--- Prtgiceccwatenee’ 19 | 49 | 46 46 | 56 
Watershed work plans: | | 
(a) Approved for advance engineering and tech- | | 
panes Oebee. . = ~~ 5,05... wccadecacds 13 | 23 | 53 | 93 | 113 
(6) Approved for construction of structural | | 
Ee Baia deena ites ein 19 | 45 | 100 | 132 
(c) Planned treatment installed_ a a Bias blah a icin 2 | z 15 
Planning suspended __- St ae eee 10 | 39 | 71 | 81 87 
Planning in process (end of year)__..__.__- ee 130 | 138 | 147 | 127 117 
Balance: | | | | 
To be planned , esis ; 175 144 | 223 343 487 
Not now suitable for development of plans_- -- 200 280 | 300 | 315 | 330 
| 
| | | 


Watershed planning assistance had been authorized in 47 States by June 30, 
1958. Planning parties have been approved for 42 States and planning personnel 
assigned to the other States and Hawaii on a part-time basis in accordance with 
their planning workload. The U.S. Forest Service has assigned personnel to 
work with the watershed planning parties in those locations where the forestry 
program of the watershed requires such planning assistance. 

Planning process streamlined 

Early in the 1958 fiscal year the Soil Conservation Service took several impor- 

tant steps to reduce the elapsed time from the beginning to the completion of 

yatershed work plans. Technical and administrative procedures were stream- 
lined and simplified and all practical means of assisting and encouraging local 
organizations to move ahead with minimum delay and restrictions were explored. 
Field staffs have been encouraged to develop closer working relationships with 
local sponsors during the planning stages to facilitate securing easements, 
administering contracts, etc., later in the operation stages of the projects. 
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Authority was also delegated to State conservationists of the Soil Conservation 
Service to authorize Federal assistance in the installation of works of improve- 
ment for those watersheds which are not of the size and cost that require con- 
gressional approval of the watershed work plan, and to increase or decrease the 
estimated total Federal contribution to a project within certain specified limits. 
The use of private engineering and soils testing concerns is also being encour- 
aged wherever it will speed up planning work. 


INSTALLATION OF WORKS OF IMPROVEMENT 


Agency participation 

Allocation of funds to the cooperating agencies of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Department of the Interior for 1958 and 1959 and proposed for 
1960 for works of improvement on watershed protection projects are as follows: 








| 
1958 obliga- | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 





Agency | 
tions 
Soil Conservation Service: 
Ge RN in, oc nbiacbubeesGnaddaddes snceckdanne $3, 901, 706 $6, 240, 655 $4, 406, 800 
Public Law 566 watersheds. --..........--- alah aah nahn 6, 118, 633 18, 694, 699 18, 709, 937 


Forest Service: 





Pal WR io ana itnpedddinnadseandasanalsieheuel 252, 315 | 116, 705 55, 000 
Public Law 566 Watersheds...........-.-------------- od _ 130, 246 | 375, 699 375, 000 
Agricultural Research Service: | 
rede nS os 8 ek ee aeeknuwavecesany 43, O51 38, 473 38, 200 
Pabiic Titer Gi) WeeNOO SS se 5 ono nso cemsqneccdecscncous 25, 741 31, 603 37, 336 
Bureau of Land Management: Public Ls aw 566 watersheds___- 23, 441 15, 549 2, 140 
Bureau of Indian Affairs: Public Law 566 watersheds___.---_- 2, 843 | 6, 492 5, 537 
U.S. Geological Survey: Public Law 566 watersheds---_.._..- 36, 353 75, 898 70, 050 
NN fio ecaiint i pdndnincdstbaeoniantoncsiahcndiebetamacein 10, 534, 329 25, 595, 833 23, 700, 000 





Public Law 566 watersheds 

After local sponsoring organizations have developed watershed work plans 
with the Department’s assistance and the projects have been approved as suitable 
for Federal participation (projects involving an estimated Federal contribution 
to construction costs in excess of $250,000, or any single structure having a 
capacity in excess of 2,500 acre-feet require congressional committee approval), 
technical services and cost-sharing assistance are provided for specified works 
of improvement. Detailed construction plans and specifications are prepared. 
On other than Federal lands the local sponsoring organizations contract for the 
construction work; provide land easements and rights-of-way; operate and 
maintain the projects; and in the case of multiplepurpose structures bear 
a share of the construction costs. The initiation of installation of works of 
improvement in new projects requires administrative approval in two stages: 
(1) approval for advance engineering and other technical assistance only and 
(2) approval for construction of structural measures. 

The advance engineering and technical assistance stage includes surveys, in- 
vestigations, and preparation of detailed designs, specifications, and engineering 
cost estimates for construction of ee works. It also includes precise 
delineation of required easement area Technical and other assistance for 
planning and applying land treatment measures for watershed protection and 
flood prevention is provided in some cases. 

The project-construction stage begins with the execution of the first project 
agreement for construction of works of improvement, after required easements 
are obtained or are assured and the local organization has met all other re- 
quirements. Under a project agreement the local sponsoring organization 
agrees to construct a segment of the project which may consist of an individual 
or an interrelated group of structures. The agreement obligates the Govern- 
ment to furnish its share of the construction cost. Funds are advanced to the 
local organization as segments of work are completed. Engineering and other 
Services are provided for the preparation of contracts and specifications, award- 
ing of contracts, and supervision and inspection of construction. Technical 
assistance with land treatment measures is continued. 
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The following table shows the status of Public Law 566 projects with respect 
to approvals for advance technical assistance and construction: 


{Dollars in thousands] 





| 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


| 
j 
| 
ae 



























































Explanation f= As | 
Num-}| Amount |Num-} Amount |Num-} Amount 
ber ber ber 
ne epee _ peers fo sai of ou 
| 
Projects approved for advance engineering and tech- | 
nical assistance (number and estimated cost of com- | 
pletion, unless otherwise indicated): 
Pr jects underway at beginning of year____.._.__- 23 | $10,289 53 $27, 095 93 $67, 637 
Projects initiated during the year____....._-.-__- 58 | 28,564 | 100 92, 867 60 34, 800 
Subt>tal_- Aisianis nin iiltginian Radnkeresismect neapeacie ini $l 38, 853 | 153 119, 962 153 102, 437 
Deduet projects approved for construction during | | 
the year scaiicmanie aa oes a Giuics caine aia acts wien 28 | 11, 053 60 50, 925 40 32. 750 
— \-———"| ane a 
Net projects approved.........................]| 58 27, 800 93 69,037 | 113 69, 687 
Deduct amounts obligated during the year for | | | 
advance engineering and technical assistance ___- ‘ | 705 | . 1, 400 | 1, 700 
Tetal, pr-jects received only ad vance engineer | | 
ing and technical assistance at end of year...| 53 | 27,095 93 67,637 | 113 67, 987 
Projects approved for evnstruction (number and esti- 
mated est of completion, unless otherwise indi- | 
cated): | | 
Pr jects underway at beginning of year_______...- 19 7, 885 45 13, 419 100 46, 544 
Projects initiated during the year.__........-.-.-- 28 | __11, 058 60 | 50,925; 40 32, 780 
T.tal, pr°jects under eonstructin during year 47 | 18,938] 105| 64,344] 140 79, 204 
Deduct amounts obligated during year for works | | | 
of improvement on: | 
(a) Prejects approved for construction during 
the year. __ EEE AS Re IRE ant 2s 9,900 |__- 3, 200 
(b) Projects completed during the year_.___- 2 | 147 5 168 8 160 
(c) Continuing prior year projects. ...__-- eines aren aa a 1, 845 =e 7, 732 |_- 14, 140 
Total, projects under construction at end | | 
TN aoa dad ide bitin caneehtpaasiaaiaian 45 13,419 | 100 | 46, 544 132 | 61, 7% 
Grand total: Projects in progress at end of | | 
year 98 | 40,514] 193 | 114,181 | 245 | 129, 781 
! ' 








The 1959 budget (as amended by H. Doc. 351, 85th Cong.) originally contem- 
plated approval of about 100 new projects during the 1959 fiscal year. Current 
estimates are that only 60 projects will be ready during the 1959 fiscal year for 
construction, as defined above. Unobligated balances will be available to begin 
construction in 1960 and the 40 projects delayed from 1959. 


Pilot demonstration watersheds 

The following table shows the status of the active pilot watersheds which were 
initiated in 1954 to demonstrate and evaluate the effects of works of improvement 
installed in small watersheds for watershed protection and flood prevention. The 
budget estimate reflects reductions due to completion of some pilot projects. 


{Dollars in thousands] 





| 


1960 estimate 


——————— 





. | : 
1958 actual 1959 estimate 
Explanation ; a4 iy j be 41 ee 
Num-| Amount |Num-| Amount |Num-| Amount 





ber ber ber 
| } | 
c | | | 
Active projects at beginning of year and estimated | 

comnietion cost 54| $19,560 32 | $15,152} 21 $8, 756 

Deduct discontinued projects and estimated comple- | 
tion cost___. : : 1 211 id ib ane se sawn 
le a a ee cna gnnl Oe 19,349 | 32 15,152 | 21 | 8, 756 

Deduct amounts obligated during the vear for: | | | | 
(a) Projects completed during the year__...--.---- 21 614); 1, 309 9 | 1, 40 
(6b) Other projects____- a a ee : 3, 583 |_...--| 5, 087 |_- | 3, 050 
ne te ee ee ee 4,197 | 11 6,395; 9| 4,80 


Total, projects in progress at end of year and | | | 
estimated completion cost eco |} 82) 16,289] a] 8,766{ a9 4, 256 
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Originally 62 pilot watershed projects were started in cooperation with local 
sponsors. This was in the 1954 fiscal year. Before the projects originally 
planned to be constructed were completed eight of them were discontinued at the 
request of the sponsors. The Money Creek watershed in Illinois was just dis- 
continued on June 30, 1958. This left only 54 projects to be constructed. The 
installation of works of improvement was completed on the White Tanks proj- 
ect in Arizona in the fiscal year 1955 and on an additional 21 in the 1958 fiscal 
year, as follows: 


Aiken Creek-Bee Creek, Kans. Mule Creek, Iowa 

Baboosic Brook, N.H. North Fork of Rough River, Ky. 
Corey Creek, Pa. Old Tom Creek, Il. 

Dean Creek, N.Y. Plum Creek, Ky. 

Double Creek, Okla. Upper Red River, Ky. 

East Fork Falling River, Va. Sandia Mountain tributaries, 
Flat Creek, Ind. New Mexico 

Great Brook, N.Y. Scott Creek, S. Dak. 

Green Creek, Tex. Snipe Creek, Kans. 

Honey Creek, Iowa Upper Green River, Ky. 
Mission Creek, Wash. West Fork of Kickapoo, Wis. 


Project installations are seheduled for completion in 11 watersheds in 10 
States during the 1959 fiscal year snd in 9 more watersheds in 9 States in the 
fiscal year 1960. Twelve pilot water.uw.ed projects will remain to be completed 
after June 30, 1960. 

Project evaluations will be made on some of the projects completed this past 
year for as much as 3 more yea.'s, and small amounts of Federal funds will be 
used in the fiscal year 1959 to prepare completion records. 

At the close of the 1958 fiscal year the following major structural measures 
were contracted for or had been installed in pilot watersheds: 

Floodwater retarding structures : 240 (123,222 acre-feet). 
Stabilizing and sediment control structures: 1,592. 
Channel stabilizing and improvement : 199 miles. 


Changes in pilot project cost and completion schedules 


The estimated Federal share of the cost of completion of works of im- 
provement in 22 of the 54 projects were revised during the past fiscal year. 
Revised cost-sharing agreements in the Walnut Creek and Calleguas Creek 
projects in California and the Upper Hocking River project in Ohio were nego- 
tiated to adjust the Federal share of the cost of structural measures in these 
projects more nearly in line with the average Federal share of the cost of these 
measures in the other pilot watersheds. At the same time also, the estimated 
completion dates of the Walnut Creek and Calleguas Creek projects were 
extended to the fiscal year 1966 to be consistent with the tax revenues with 
which the sponsoring local organizations finance their share of the project 
costs. 

Progress in some of the other larger projects is such that it is not likely that 
they will be completed within currently approved schedules so that extension 
beyond the fiscal year 1961 will be required to complete the planned installations 
of works of improvement. Among these projects may be the Chippewa River 
tributaries and Hawk Creek watershed, Minnesota; Upper Salt-Swedeburg 
tributaries of the Salt Creek watershed, Nebraska; Tongue River watershed, 
North Dakota; Upper Hocking including Hunter’s Run watershed, Ohio; and 
Twelve Mile Creek watershed, South Carolina. No change in the agreed upon 
cost-sharing arrangements will be involved in the event time extensions are 
made in these projects. 

The total Federal cost of the 62 pilot projects, including the 8 that were 
terminated at the request of the sponsors, is now estimated to be approximately 
$41 million. This represents an increase of approximately $5,900,000 from the 
total Federal cost estimate of $35,097,627 made in February 1957. Of this 
increase, $4,584,872 is a result of readjusted cost sharing on the three above- 
mentioned projects. The additional estimated increase of approximately $1,318,- 
000 in other projects is due to the increase in construction costs during the past 
2 vears. 
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Status of pilot and Public Law 566 projects 


The following table shows by State and watershed name descriptive informa- 
tion concerning each pilot and Public Law 566 watershed approved for installa- 
tion of a program of works of improvement by June 30, 1958 (the watersheds 
named below are Public Law 566 unless otherwise indicated ) : 





State and watershed 


Alabama: 
Brackins Mill Creek __....._.-....-- 
I ne dichae 
Belge Fie Creek. —cinnteninsduciesdh 
REED SOU PERUOE ciackdinwennacunnana 

Arizona: 
Squaw 

(pilot)! 
White Tanks (pilot)? 

Arkansas: 

MID IIIS 3 £5, sna lnsngh becieetinias sepieees icon 
Caney Creek 


Peak-South Mountain 


Six Mile Creek (pilot) .-......--..-- 


California: 
Adobe Creek (pilot)? 
Arroyo Grande Creek-_.....-------- 
Calleguas Creek (pilot) .......-.--- 
Wels Creek (O08) «os. cscn ue 
Colorado: 
o£ SES eee 


Kiowa Creek (pilot) ...............- | 


Wrny Waterine qo. ic bi eti saces cose 
Connecticut: Roaring Brook-Walnut 
Street Brook 
Delaware: Bear Hole.........-.-.------ 
Florida: 
Peete (NUE. oc cnccncaceoassend 
Lake Placid East Chain of Lakes. - 
North St. Lucie 


Georgia: 
Barber Creek- 
Bear Creek - 
Little T allapoosa River 
North Fork at Broad River (pilot) ___| 
Rocky Creek --- ; 
Rooty Creek. 
Sautee Creek.-- 
Idaho: Dry Creek (pilot)?_ --- 
Illinois: 
Hadley Creek (pilot)*-- -. 
Money Creek (pilot)?- 
Old Tom Creek (pilot)?- 
Tiskilwa area 
Indiana: 
Elk Creek _- 
Flat Creek (pilot)?_. 
Prairie Creek __- 
Iowa: 
Floyd River tributaries (pilot) ; 
Harmony Creek - 
Honey Creek (pilot )2 
Mule Creek (pilot)? 
Rocky Branch Creek. -- 
Simpson Creek - -- 
Kansas: 
Aiken Creek (pilot)?_- 
Bills Creek (pilot)3___- 
Cimarron Watershed District 
Little Delaware Mission — 
Lost Creek (pilot) - - 
Snipe Creek (pilot)2_. 
Switzler Creek (pilot) --- 
Thompsonville 
Kentucky: 


ce wiki ccentiacmmsnnatiiaon 


eo a ee ae 


North Fork of Rough River (pilot)?- 


Plum Creek (pilot)? 
Red River (pilot)?.............-..-- 
Twin Creek 
Upper Green River (pilot)?.._....-- 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 1092. 


River Drainage | 
District...... Bide colicibertins calidad lieaed | 








| | 
| ‘Total cu- | Percent | Sched- 
| Water- | Estimated | Percent | mulative jof Federal] uled 
|shedarea} Federal Federal | Federal cost} cost obli- | date of 
(acres) cost cost to | co June 30,| gated as | com- 
total cost 1958 of June | pletion 
30, 1958 
3, 400 $220, 372 70.8 $3, 041 1.4 1963 
11, 800 88, 300 64.3 81, 781 92.6 1962 
51, 590 482, 836 48. 2 1, 716 .4 1963 
32, ! 175, 866 | 45.1 | 4, 933 2.8 1963 
1 | 
178, 560 213, 507 49.5 213, 507 100.0 1955 
21, 756 108, 621 42.7 | 3,117 2.9] 1964 
39, 680 764, 649 | 67.5 79, 138 10.3 1963 
168, 320 2, 268, 000 67.3 2, 013, 389 88. 8 1959 
| 
21, 440 OO Ds a ciated | eee 1955 
| 103, 400 289, 244 67.0 177, 602 61.4 | 1962 
208, 000 3, 770, 000 46.4 1, 466, 446 38.9 1966 
| 80,000 4, 542, 000 55.9 1, 693, 519 37.3 1966 
219, 000 798, 647 65. 7 22, 503 2.8] 1963 
106, 880 879, 000 65. 3 683, 933 | 77.8 1960 
2, 386 | 155, 860 88.3 107, 704 69. 1 1962 
5, 070 40, 550 74.4 37, 924 93. 5 1963 
4, 523 | 174, 748 53.8 156, 701 | 89.7 1962 
51, 200 254, 253 | 61.3 205, 230 80.7 1963 
12, 500 70, 409 78.6 | 52, 666 89.0} 1961 
60, 220 348, 420 | OO Tetekk oe ele 1964 
26, 899 293, 226 47.3 1, 961 . 1964 
23, 324 180, 574 | 37.5 138, 712 76.8 1962 
62, 516 1, 080, 860 63.8 7, 280 1.6 1965 
40, 598 937, 000 63.8 590, 249 63.0 1959 
20, 700 61, 402 29.7 | 56, 890 92.7 1962 
29, 483 234, 817 | 66. 5 | 90, 859 38. 7 1963 
20, 000 | 198, 384 | 54.9 82, 264 41.5 1963 
44, 800 101, 759 |- ol Bp Mee Assecccwou 1957 
| | 
46, 272 1, 180,000 | 80.7 724, 251 61.4 1961 
42, 800 32,020 | 32, 020 anes 1958 
| 11, 520 222, 300 | 83.3 214, 870 96.7 1958 
3, 300 360, 000 88. 4 354, 789 98. 6 1959 
| 18, 020 284, 093 60.8 17, 552 6.2 1963 
36, 634 161, 824 58. 6 161, 824 100. 0 1958 
88, 690 1, 269, 690 | 53.7 5, 125 4 1964 
| 15, 776 | 44, 000 14.8 | 24, O87 | 54.7 1961 
3, 100 | 164, 500 | 85.0 | 159, 063 96.7 | 1959 
9,120 | 244, 000 50.8 | 235, 769 96. 6 1958 
8,000 | 493, 000 64.6 471, 827 95.7 1958 
| 8, 663 257, 393 | 87.9 82, 264 32.0 1963 
2, 393 | 114, 000 | 85.8 | 108, 629 95. 2 1959 
| 6, 726 | 116, 600 57.2 115, 641 99. 2 1958 
16, 000 | 20, 972 20, 972 1954 
6, 440 | 128, 168 | 69.4 51, 291 40.0 1959 
28, 160 | 596, 000 | 61.9 563, 370 94.5 1959 
12, 800 | 201, 000 | 58.9 120, 348 59.9 1960 
16, 640 145, 000 54.2 143, 746 99. 1 1958 
21, 120 320, 000 45.7 184, 110 57.5 1961 
4,062 | 117, 494 | 94.6 1, 382 1.2) 1960 
76, 643 562, 920 | ed Wsisdasscecan ci eae 1964 
32, 424 193, 199 | 26. 0 33, O75 i 1962 
24, 960 373, 000 | 53.5 368, 335 98.7 | 1958 
22, 560 649, 000 | 50. 5 606, 625 93. 5 1958 
| 60,000| 356,500| 64.6) 351,203 98.5 | 1958 
| 17, 418 | 55, O85 | 20. 3 23, 238 42.2 | 1962 
| 24,998 | 383, 700 | 58. 0 380, 331 | 99.1 | 1958 
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Total cu- | Percent | Sched- 























= Water- | Estimated | Percent | mulative {of Federel) uled 
l- State and watershed shedarea} Federal Federal | Federal cost} cost obli-| date of 
g (.cres) cost cost to | to June 30,| gatedas | com- 
Ss total cost 1958 of June | pletion 
30, 1958 | 
| | 
i = my en ae 
3 Louisiana: mis ee 
eR 57,610 | $1, 421, 081 7.8 $586, 379 41.3 | 1962 
f Upper Bayou Nezpigue---_-......--- 214, 157 €62, 861 28.6 | 82, 001 12.4 1963 
Upper West Fork of Cypress Bayou.| 5,550 | 175, 958 7.1 | 515 "3 | 1963 
Maryland: | 
a Ditties Teer ONO ion nndnscsuseuss 10, 112 220, 155 | 73.8 | 71, 659 32.5 | 1962 
Little Youghiogheny __-.-...-.-.---- | 26,275 362, 971 58.1 12, 753 | 3.5 | 1962 
_ Timmonstown Branch......-.-.---- 8, 655 182, 108 50.1 141, 028 77.4 | 1962 
Massachusetts: Baiting Brook~.-__.---- 2, 182 33, 026 71,2 3, 408 10.3 1959 
Michigan: Little Black River__.......-| 17, 130 98, 690 62.7 | 5, 409 | 5.5 | 1964 
Minnesota: 
Chippewa River tributaries and | | 
Hawk Creek (pilot) -...........--- 60,800 | 1,671,000 47.3 682, 406 40.8 | 1961 
East Willow Creek (pilot) -_-_.-..-- | 24, 000 279, 000 | 59.6 266, 701 95.6 | 1959 
is PI Cretiikn od ncn dekvane 88, 050 47,092 | 20. 1 20, 154 42.8 1962 
South and North Fork of the Crow | | | 
a (SRR e od dmet odin de deddnGakcand bcs asedbloexncudbows his cetacy - pis tatters 
Mississippi: 
a ee ee 19, 150 427, 768 | 69. 8 BA Bs erated a 
Tackett Creek........-- haweaeet 8, 850 214, 216 | 60. 4 | 17, 439 | 8.1! 1962 
Missiouri: | 
East branch of the South Fork of 
the Black Water River (pilot)....| 12, 800 | 449, 000 | 60.1 | 362, 631 | 80.8 | 1960 
Lost Creek (pilot). -~__-- auton 8, 960 | 328, 000 | 70.0 | 269, 709 2.2! 1950 
Montana: Muster Creek (pilot)3 fT Sas | 32,000 Se | . | 3 ae 
Nebraska: | | | 
Anmteiete 1700K. 2.5... 5 nn donee 107,072 | 403, 360 | ME Ubnemnbioisdianditete tented 1967 
Brownell Creek (pilot) _........-- 15, 360 523, 000 | 51.5 429, 991 82. 2 | 1960 
Dry Creek (pilot) . ._._-- < oot 31, 360 368, 000 66.5 257, 224 | 69. 2 1980 
Indian Creek (pilot).............--- 51, 200 887, 000 44.7 623, 379 | 70.3 | 1961 
Oak-Middle Creek ................- 240, 000 935, 915 | 30.7 | 90, 297 9.6 1965 
Plattsmouth area._.........-......- 2, 465 114, 400 | 50. 1 18, 819 16.5 | 1962 
Upper Salt-Swedeburg (pilot) baie | 114,516 | 1,618,000 | 60.3 950, 656 | 58.8 | 1961 
ee eee cut Go 347, 645 40. 6 | 124, 040 35.7 1965 
New Hampshire: | 
Ash Swamp, Tannery, White, and | | 
| OS Oe ea Seas } 12,800 134, 649 | 47.1 | 11, 831 | 8.8 | 1963 
| Baboosie Brook (pilot)?_..........-- 30, 528 52, 465 | 54.3 | 52, 465 100.0 1958 
New Jersey: | | | 
Pequest (pilot) _ _--- Lego) ae 782, 000 | 68.9 750, 142 | 96.1 | 1959 
Silver Lake-Locust Island__-_-_-_-- 5, 590 148, 917 75.3 17, 122 | 11.5} 1962 
| SE eee 30, 604 266,910 | 53.2 35, 846 | 13.4 | 1967 
New Mexico: 
CID MRRONNG B25 ce accndedecdcns | 7, 680 280, 293 97.9 | BDV ateniden tanita 1961 
Dona Ana Arroyo. ______- 5 bala 6, 950 179, 710 | 91.5 179,710 | 100.0 | 1958 
Hatch Valley Arroyos____- } 14, 521 334, 482 99. 4 326, 932 97.7 | 1958 
Sandia Mountain tributaries ; (pilot)?- 48, 000 150, 000 80.9 140, 499 | 93.7 | 1958 
Upper Rio Hondo (pilot). -...-.---- 192, 000 777, 000 | 65.5 367, 576 | 47.3 1960 
Upper Rio Penasco_............---- | 128, 000 312, 937 87.4 79, 170 25.3 | 1962 
Beer GOON |. ccccccuccccceucawacccal Sie 365, 196 | 69.7 6, 941 19) 1064 
New York: 
Bell Creek (6Ret)?.. .. 2... ncsccccans 5, 888 OTe beecdoess | On 3668 ft _.-.| 1956 
Cowaselon Creek. __.___-- 5 icin 69, 000 526, 433 | 47.0 19, 867 | 3.7 1964 
Dean Creek (pilot)? _...........-.-- 6, 400 130, 000 | 75.4 123, 885 | 95.3 | 1958 
Great Brook (pilot) ..........-.-.-. 16, 640 68, 434 73.1 | 68, 134 100.0 | 1958 
Little Hoosick (pilot)_....-. Salen | 21, 760 469, 000 | 82.0 116, 978 24.9 | 1960 
North Carolina: } } | } 
BROS CIGCK.« ceccccaanncoedccness| TOD 812, 140 43.1 | 29, 788 3.7 1966 
OE COO ois dns dabeseans a bnanad laden 38, 650 | 342, 101 | 49. 6 10, 507 3.1! 1964 
Deep Creek...........-.- aad aasl gees 702, 818 56.3 15, 882 2.3 1964 
Mad Gee oo Steheiss 71,850 | 800, 346 43.2 | 7, 880 1.0| 1964 
Third Creek (pilot) ..........----- 66,240 | 721, 000 50.8 | 497, 948 69.1} 1960 
North Dakota: 
Swan-Buffalo Creek_...........---.| 203, 520 757, 704 45.3 | 3, 378 | .4 | 1964 
} Tongue River (pilot).....-.--- ..--| 419,200 | 3,816,000 | 83. 4 1, 528, 332 40.1 1960 
ej he Se eet oe 233,522 | 671,929 ORB ices cwtnas fas ditncecs | 1064 
Ohio: | 
Rocky Fork-Clear Creek (pilot)3___. 28, 045 91, 862 |..........| SRB iccscanes | 1957 
_ Upper Hocking River (pilot) --..--- 21,121 | 1,361,000 79.3 439, 18y | 32.3 | 1961 
Oklahoma: | | | 
Bear, Fall, and Coon Creeks........| 120,960 | 1, 301, 010 Che 1S sense Roa baeecas 1964 
Big Wewoka Creek. -_....--.------- | 172,525 | 2,053, 331 50. 6 | 637, 450 | 31.0 | 1967 
Double Creek (pilot)?_......-...---- 33, 280 | 408, 000 | 67.3 | 373, 681 | 91.6 | 1958 
Little Deep Fork Creek......------| 167,488 | 1,483, 875 43.9 19, 812 | 1.3) 1969 
Little Wewoka-Graves Creek____--- 122, 445 | 934, 486 | 46.1 275, 379 | 29.5 | 1967 
LE OR ei is gi, naw nsinokcinnenien 28, 160 | 305, 543 49.0 | 83, 320 | 27.3 1962 
Sandy Oreek...-ecoc-c--os----------' 147,288 | 1, OB, IO0 47.4 41, 683 | 2.71 1968 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 1092. 
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State and watershed 


Oregon: 
Little Pudding River 
Lynx Hollow 

Pennsylvania: 
Corey Creek (pilot)? 


Lackawaxen tributaries 
South Carolina: 

Coneross Creek___- 

Twelve Mile Creek (pilot) 


shed 





South Dakota: 
Pattee Creek 
ES gS eae eee | 
Scott Creek (pilot)?................. | 
Silver Creek_ 

Tennessee: 
Johnson Creek 
Thompson Creek _-_- 

Wolf River tributaries (pilot) 

Texas: 

Alamo Arroyo- --- 
Auds Creek 

Cala.eras Creek (pilot)....-.--..-- 
Cow Beoeg PUNO cccon es a 
SRMONEND SIROON scl wncnwedcewecs | 
Diablo Arroyo----- Ricnecee 
Escondido Creek (pilot) - ear i 


2 


18, 





Green Creek (pilot) ?- 
Johnsons Draw - . oe 
Knob Creek = . : = 
nanesora Cresk................ 
Lower Brus‘y Creek -_-_-_-- 
Sulphur C reek ; 
Turkey Creek . 
Upper Brushy C AS Sia 
York Creek......--- : 
Utah: 
Green’s Lake_ _-__- oie 
Mill Canyon-Sage Flat - ne 
Pleasant Creek (pilot) 
Santaquin canyon (pilot) 
Virginia: 
Back Creek~ 
Mountain Run__- | 
East Fork Falling River (pilot) ®. | 
Washington: | 
Chimacum Creek -__-_- | 
Lacamas Creek tributaries. 
Mission Creek (pilot) ?_....--..... 
Saar Creek ___- ad 
Spring Valley C reek (pilot) 3, 
West Virginia: | 
Daves Fork-Christ‘ans Fork 


Salem Fork of Ten Mile Creek | 
(pilot) - Daind cc Daciewel 
U pper Graves Creek-- Liiminadaerewel 
Wisconsin: | 
Lost Creek - ae ae 
Mill Creek | 
West Fork of Kick: 1poo (pilot) ; | 
Wyoming: Pine Ridge-Case Bier____.. 


1 Project not authorized; no local spons 


101, 
23, 
25, 


138, 
85, 
18, 

191, 
93, 


6, 
15, 
10, 


25 


36, 
ll, 


16, 
Jacks Ran (pilot)!..__.............. as 
26, 


43, 
78, 


22, 


83, 
31, 
61, 
65, 
204, 
40, 
51, 200 


67, 
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Water- 
area | 
(acres) 


246 


720 | 


000 


625 


300 


720 
25, 462 


6, 


115 


2. 560 
20, 


661 


610 
700 


14, 528 


603 | 


670 
440 
920 
896 
992 


200 
760 

870 
030 
240 
120 
880 
360 
824 
235 
296 
880 


25, 600 


22, 
28, 
41, 


24, 
13, 
54, 
11, 
54, 


4, 


5, 


4, 


340 
700 
997 


965 
972 
400 
233 
400 


154 


760 | 
920 | 


| 
| 
| 
} 





5, 189 | 
096 


39, 
17, 


25 


or. 


945 
666 


Total cu- | Percent 
| Estimated | Percent | mulative jof Federal 
Federal Federal | Federal cost} cost obli- 
cost cost to | to June 30, | gated as 
total cost 1958 of June 
30, 1958 
$1, 119, 973 80.8 $6, 093 5 
203, 300 57.5 2, 952 1.5 
65, 405 37.9 65, 405 100. 0 
176, 456 36.9 4, 524 2.6 
455, 014 57.7 84, 854 18. 6 
1, 224, 000 50.7 650, 893 53.2 
306, 307 48.8 1, 944 .6 
60, 098 48.4 3, 579 6.0 
140, 000 82.1 131, 943 94.2 
260, 769 68.0 31, 336 12.0 
405, 793 59.9 101, 77: 25. 1 
225, 086 46.8 13, 435 5.9 
533, 000 61.3 300, 479 56. 4 
652, 865 98. 2 207, 420 31.8 
461, 330 53 3 wie beh cue 
578, 000 713 537, 652 | 93.0 
1, 091, 000 67 0 798, 692 73.2 
2, 107, 500 45 0 524, 899 249 
425, 808 96. 2 121, 522 28 5 | 
770, 000 64 5 741, 073 96 2 
1, 075, 000 772 | 1, 054, 302 98. 1 
1, 159, 718 65.9 | 977, 315 84 3 
491, 931 68 3 | 4, 520 9 
346, 111 56 3 | a she 
2, 821, O81 527 12, 975 5 
1, 050, 565 83.1 877, 831 83.6 
48, 643 149 39, 927 82 1 | 
2, 858, 314 58 1 | 366, 021 12.8 | 
1, 992, 239 68 8 16, 585 8 
325, 386 87.1 | 247,957 | 81.3 
159, 266 90. 2 | 147, 548 | 82 2 
396, 000 87.1 333, 562 84 2 
138, 000 80. 5 123, 683 89. 6 
32,017 | 10.3 17, 578 549 
169, 630 S111 40, 088 23. 6 
276, 000 | 61.8 | 270, 050 97.8 
NR TOE Be ete 
412, 753 38 6 27,015 6.5 | 
340, 000 98 3 | 339, 288 99. 8 
103, 274 42 0 | 62, 755 60. 8 
4, 293 .| 4, 293 ‘ 
| 
215, 984 32.8] 101, 832 47.1 | 
370, 000 81.6 | 319, 440 86 3 
349, 753 | 63.2 | 172,484 49.3 
| 
108, 000 68.7 | 92, 372 85. 5 | 
447, 512 | 86.3 | 10, 785 2.4 
153, 000 84.0 | 143, 678 93.9 | 
279, 885 86.5 | 235, 897 $4.3 | 




















Sched. 
uled 


dete of F 


com- 
pletion 


1964 
1963 
1958 
1962 


1962 
1964 
1961 


1962 
1964 
1960 
1959 
1967 
1961 
1961 
1958 
1962 
1964 
1964 
1967 
1963 
1962 
1967 
1964 


1962 
1962 
1959 
1959 


1962 
1963 
1958 


1967 
1968 
1958 
1967 
1954 


1968 


1959 
1962 


1963 
1964 
1958 
1960 


2 Project installation complete on date shown; special evaluation of the effect of flood-size storms will 
continue on some of these projects for a limited number of years and completion reports made on a number 


of those completed in 1958. 


3’ Terminated before completion at sponsor’s request. 


Thirty-four multiple-purpose projects started 
Thirty-four of the 123 Public Law 566 projects approved for operation as of 
July 31, 1958, included structural measures having multiple purposes. 


I 


n ad- 


dition to flood prevention, 19 of these projects included drainage improvements, 
2 both drainage and irrigation, and 2 irrigation alone; 
ments were planned for municipal water supplies, and in 4 others additional 
storage was planned for recreational purposes. 


in 7 projects improve- 


Under the Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act, as amended, the 
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1963 
1958 
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1964 
1961 
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1964 
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1959 
1967 
1961 
1961 
1958 
1962 
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1964 
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1963 
1962 
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1962 
1962 


1959 
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1958 
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1959 
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local organization and Federal Government both bear an equitable share of the 
construction costs where agricultural water management measures, such as 
drainage and irrigation, are involved. Where planned works of improvement 
include nonagricultural water management measures, such as provision for ad- 
ditional storage for municipal water supplies, for recreational purposes, for pol- 
lution abatement by streamflow regulation, etc., the entire cost of such features 
must be borne by the local people. The Federal Government is required to bear 
the entire construction cost, including engineering services, of structural works 
of improvement that is allocated to flood prevention. 

Twelve of the 34 multiple-purpose projects mentioned above include nonagri- 
cultural water management features estimated to ccest the local organizations 
over $834,000. Twenty-three of the projects contain agricultural water manage- 
ment features estimated to cost about $3,900,000. The local organizations are 
to bear about $2,300,000 of this cost. The total cost of the structural measures 
in the 34 projects amounts to more than $22 million. 

Some examples of projects which include, in addition to flood prevention, 
nonagricultural and agricultural water management features toward which the 
local organization will make cash contributions are: 

1. Florida—North St. Lucie River Lrainage District—Floodwater damage to 
citrus groves and overdrainage in dry season constitute the principal problems 
in this 94 square mile watershed. The works of improvement to be installed 
include land treatment measures for watershed protection and structural meas- 
ures, such as channel improvement, drop spillways, and a pumping station for 
both flood prevention and agricultural water management. The local organiza- 
tion is to bear in full the installation cost of the land treatment measures and 
$227,863 of the total cost of the structural measures which amounts to $563,983, 
according to cost estimates in the watershed work plan. 

2. Kentuckyu—Mud River watershed.—The structural measures to protect 
nearly 14,000 acres of flood plain consist of 25 single-purpose floodwater retarding 
structures, one multiple-purpose structure, and 82,500 linear feet of stream 
channel improvement. The multiple-purpose structure has an estimated installa- 
tion cost of $463,297. The Kentucky Department of Fish and Wildlife Resources 
is contributing $395,503 of this cost for the additional 13,944 acre-feet storage 
eapacity provided to make an 826-acre recreational lake. 

3. Montana—Lower Willow Creek watershed.—The major purpose of this 
project is to supply badly needed supplemental irrigation water to 3,134 acres 
of crop and pasture land, although floodwater and scour damage will be sharply 
reduced at the same time. The structural measures planned include one supple- 
mental irrigation water supply reservoir of about 5,100 acre-feet total storage 
capacity and a 7-mile-long distribution canal with necessary appurtenances. 
The structural measures to be installed are estimated to cost a total of $546,350. 
The local organization will bear $292,520 of this cost. The local organization is 
assuming as its share 65 percent of the total project cost of $834,540 

4. New Hampshire—Ash Swamp, Tannery, White, and Black Brooks water- 
shed.—Poor drainage conditions and flooding have prevented making fu'l use of 
1,580 acres of flood plains in this project for agricultural, residential, and indus- 
trial purposes. Structural measures planned to alleviate these conditions consist 
of the construction of 7.4 miles of main channel and 3.3 miles of branch citches 
plus modification of channel crossings at a total installation cost of $214,781. 
Of this amount, the sponsors have agreed to pay $68,847 for the nonagricultural 
and agricultural water management features included in the works of improve- 
ment to be installed. 

5. New York—Cowaselon Creek watershed.—Flood prevention and drainage 
improvements planned for installation are estimated to produce average annual 
monetary benefits of $169,463, mainly to cropland in the Oneida Lake plain area. 
The major benefiting measure planned is 36 miles of channel improvement for 

flood prevention and agricultural water management. The total installation 
cost of the structural measures is estimated to be $631,545, of which the local 
organizations’ share will be $141,917. 

6. Teras—Langford Creek watershed.—One of the 12 floodwater detention 








structures planned on this project will be a multiple-purpose structure providing 
an additional 1,118 acre-feet of nonagricultural water storage for recreation 
and standby municipal and industrial uses. The total installation cost of this 
structure is estimated at. $128,066 but $72,246 of this will be borne by the Red 
River County Water Control and Improvement District No. 1, Langford Creek, 
for the additional storage capacity provided. 
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7. Virginia—Mountain Run watershed.—One of the three floodwater retarding 
structures to be built to protect the town of Culpeper and 1,368 acres of flood plain 
is a dual-purpose structure providing an additional 500 acre-feet of badly needed 
municipal water storage capacity. This structure is estimated to cost $89,124. 
The town of Culpeper is contributing $38,490 as its share for the municipal water 
supply provided. 


Soil surveys and farm conservation plans in watersheds (pilot and Public Law 5€6 








watersheds) 
Totals in 
project area | 1958 (actual 
(including with 
‘*conserva- watershed 
tion opera- | protection 
tions’’), funds) 
cumulative 
June 30, 1958 
Soil surveys (acres) -- serra abate en | 4, 743, 848 66, 579 
Total number cooperators...-...-....------------ a s 24, 155 | 1, 942 
Basic conservation plans: 
ele oust Savdleo eas a 18, 373 1, 677 
ee ga SS ee ala eclea a Sade RD Aaeny lanee te AE | 3, 163, 215 | 227, 677 





Works of improvement installed in watersheds (pilot and Public Law 566 watersheds) 


1958 accomplishments 
(actual) 
Total on 


Measurt Unit | | the land to 
With | With June 30, 1958 
watershed —§ conservation | 
protection operation 
funds funds 


{ 


Land treatment measures: 


Contour farming. -_.-_- baste aid RINGS. < ce ere 8, 744 | 8, 729 247, 873 
Cover cropping ENE ae Sc, 19, O80 14, 779 | 164, 290 
Crop residue utilization _-____._...-- exes GPs Susonl 18, 937 | 2, 324 | 392, 019 
Striperopping- ---_- bes hoo bak debe ee 3, 189 | 2,109 64 910 
NE iio ck cecces enameled is Ras ene 20, 548 | 17, 379 | 264, 802 
Revegeté Rae? inn eepe Reb a eeee head A sa 1, 846 85 | 9, 722 
Range improvement - - - som ae eases 31, 047 5, 161 | 179, 422 
Terraces --.....- : BS. cS eEetb nets | Mile. ...... 583 | 400 | 17, 030 
PUNE doar en ms Sida bad n dae weaned = 43 | 30 1, 242 
Pond construction n/n gtatiiaea tenet _..-| Number. - 202 251 | 7, 437 
Waterway deve —- a oe 7. 845 | 467 15, 870 
Tree planting. __-.- te ae in steele ae one cl Ne 1 284 1, 196 17, 667 
Woodland protection. ial cipal atid a: 1, 993 | 616 | 20, 950 
Wildlife area improve ment.._____- s -40.. 7 1, 005 151 | 5, 704 
Erosion control structures___-__- ....| Number 35 | 38 | 4, 820 
Structural and land stabilization measures: | 
a 7 : f Number - - i _— 271 

Floodwater retarding structures-_---__- t Acré-foos ae 145, 001 
Stabilization and sediment control: 

Cad Biren. geen ccuss = Number - - ._! 38 obngebn sitccese 1, 595 

(6) Silt and debris basins ----_--- scauncall Geseieasanils oak fans Rt A eg ea 208 
Subwatershed waterway improvement: | 

(a) Outlet construction --__._-.- , it 23 ; iz 84 
Stream channel improvement: 

(a) Channel stabilization. --...........|-....do--~..-| Bike a rile aos s 39 

(b) Channel improvement. --.._--. Se =x eas a 195 
Diversion ditches and dikes__._...-- skastoncsoue os BP aS eit ; s4 
Stabilization of critical area: | 

(a) Roadside erosion control_.........-| ....-do- 76 | 8 539 

(6) Revegetation............---.. eh a, 5, 304 66 | 25, 162 





Pilot projects demonstrate program effectiveness 


During the fiscal year 1958 the installation of works of improvement was 
essentially completed in 21 of the 54 active pilot watersheds and good progress 
was being made in most of the others. A few examples of the progress being 
made and benefits accruing to individual projects through the application of a 
complete program of watershed protection follows: 

1. Kansas: Snipe Creek watershed.—Three storms occurred during the year in 
this 16,640-acre watershed producing considerable runoff, but no flooding oc- 
curred due to the installation of six of the eight planned floodwater retarding 
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structures and 75 percent of the planned land treatment measures. If these 
watershed measures had not been in place considerable flooding with resulting 
damages would have occurred. Since the local sponsors were unable to obtain 
easements for two of the structures originally planned, this project was con- 
sidered as completed on June 30, 1958, with the concurrence of the sponsors. 

2. Kentucky: Plum Creek watershed.—The works of improvement installed in 
this watershed have been effective in reducing flood damages in this 23,688-acre 
watershed project. After a 2\%-inch rain in 8 hours during April 1958, with 
the ground already saturated from previous rains, no flooding occurred. Nor- 
mally the water would have flooded over much of the bo'com land. Ten of the 
eleven planned floodwater retarding structures had been ‘ompleted at the time 
of the rain. The last one was under construction in July 1958. Twenty miles 
of subwatershed waterways have been improved and coastruction of 7 miles 
of main channel improvement have almost been complet.d. The planned land 
treatment measures were about 50 percent completed at the end of the fiscal 
year. Vigorous pasture and hay growth protecting the steep slopes with row 
crops confined to the more level bottomland and ridgetops are the conservation 
measures most readily seen throughout the area. All but 10 of the 150 farmers 
in the project have basic farm conservation plans. 

3. Missouri: Lost Creek watershed.—Although this project is not scheduled 
for completion until late in the fiscal year 1959, the local people have already 
seen the effectiveness of the installed works of improvement in the control of 
flooding and erosion. During the month of June 1957, a single heavy storm 
poured 3 to 4 inches of rainfall over the area. Water flooded some land in 
the Lost Creek bottom but the resulting damages were much less than those 
in adjacent untreated watersheds where severe flooding was experienced. As 
of June 30, 1958, seven floodwater retarding and four stabilization-sediment 
control structures had been installed to bring the structural measure program 
within 70 percent of completion. Of the 85 farm operators in the watershed, 69 
are district cooperators who have installed about 65 percent of the planned land 
treatment measures. 

4. New Jersey: Pequest watershed.—Many benefits from the project installa- 
tions were realized during the growing seasons of 1957 and 1958. If 914 miles 
of channel improvement had not been completed, the main problem area of 
1,000 acres of intensively cropped muckland would have flooded as a result 
of late winter snows and early spring rains, causing severe damage to the land, 
to early planted crops, and to farm buildings and equipment. Pump drainage 
systems in use prior to the project installations are no longer needed. Farmers 
have found that they can plant earlier and with assurance that their crops will 
not be flooded out. They have found that their drainage ditches could be re- 
arranged for more efficient operation and that cropland that was often idle 
because*of flooding can now be farmed again. Farmland values in the problem 
area have increased and the overall economy and morale of the farmers greatly 
improved. ‘The third and last contract has recently been awarded for one-half 
mile of channel improvement and the project is scheduled to be completed during 
the 1959 fiscal year. The land treatment program is more than 80 percent com- 
pleted in this 69,120-acre watershed. 

5. North Carolina: Third Creek watershed.—The value of the land treatment 
and structural measures installed at the time was demonstrated during the 
winter rains of 1957-58 in this 66,240-acre watershed project. No significant 
flooding occurred on Third Creek, while on Fourth Creek, an adjacent water- 
shed, flooding occurred frequently. Six of the eleven floodwater retarding struc- 
tures provided for in the plan have been completed. Thirty-one of the planned 
forty-three miles of clearing and snagging on main and lateral channels had 
been completed and contracts awarded for the remainder at the close of the 
fiscal year 1958. Vegetation of erosion hazard areas with legumes and grasses 
had been completed on 986 of the planned 1,543-acre total. In addition, 393 of a 
planned 570 acres of trees had been planted by the Forest Service, while indi- 
vidual landowners had planted an additional 312 acres. Roadside treatment had 
been completed on 20 of the planned 141 miles. Stripcropping, terracing, and 
crop rotations are being established by individual farmers at a satisfactory rate. 
=e total estimated project cost is $1,419,611 of which the Federal share is 
$648,041. 
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Public Law 566 project installations accelerated 

Project installations of structural works of improvement were completed 
during the fiscal year 1958 in 2 of the 100 operating Public Law 566 projects 
and work was progressing well in most of the other 98 projects. A few examples 
of the progress being made in individual projects follows: 

1. Delaware: Bear Hole watershed.—The multiple-purpose structural works of 
improvement in the 4,523-acre Bear Hole watershed are scheduled for completion 
in fiscal year 1959 despite exceptionally poor construction conditions during the 
winter of 1957 and 1958. The major improvement measures, including brush 
clearing, and main and lateral channel excavation, were approximately 90 per- 
cent complete on June 30, 1958, including 25 of the 27 miles of channel improve- 
ment. Even though only partially completed the project installations provided 
a large measure of protection to the 1958 crops from damage by floodwater and 
poor drainage. As the structural measures are nearing completion renewed 
emphasis is being given to basic farm planning. Of the 120 farms in the water- 
shed, 88 were district cooperators and 44 had basic conservation plans covering 
50 percent of the project area on June 30, 1958. The project, sponsored by the 
Delaware State Soil Conservation Commission, is estimated to cost $325,000 of 
which the local share is $150,000. 

2. Kentucky: Cypress Creek watershed.—This project, covering 32,424 acres, 
was approved for operation on May 10, 1957, and is scheduled for completion in 
1962. Structural measures scheduled for installation during the fiscal year 
1958 included the stabilization of 27 acres of critical erosion hazard areas and 4 
miles of subwatershed waterway improvement. All of this work had been com- 
pleted or was under contract as of June 30,1958. Structural measures scheduled 
for installation during the fiscal year 1959 include 55 acres of critical area stabil- 
ization, 10 miles of subwatershed waterway development, 1 miles of roadside ero- 
sion control, two floodwater retarding structures, and 31,500 linear feet of stream 
channel improvement, which will complete 90 percent of the planned structural 
measures. Land treatment, estimated to cost $546,816, is 50 percent complete 
and is well ahead of schedule. Of the 159 farms in the watershed, 148 are district 
cooperators and 106 have basic farm conservation plans. The total project cost 
is estimated at $742,000 of which the local share is $549,000. The project is 
sponsored by the Union County Soil Conservation District and cosponsored by the 
Cypress Creek Watershed Conservancy District, the city of Sturgis, the Union 
Countv Drainage Board, Sturgis Industrial Corp., Sturgis Kiwanis Club. 

3. New Mevrico: Dona Ana Arroyo watershed.—The structural works of im- 
provement in this 6,950-acre watershed were completed in March 1958 to protect 
about 700 acres of highly productive irrigated land, roads, a railroad, and other 
associated property from floods that formerly originated in the Dona Ana Arroyo 
watershed. The structural works of improvement include two floodwater retard- 
ing structures with a combined capacity of 735 acre-feet along with a mile-long 
disposal channel to conduct the discharge from the dams into an irrigation dis- 
trict drain emptying into the Rio Grande River. The disposal channel was a 
complicated installation in that it involved crossing a large irrigation canal, the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad, and a State highway. Land treatment 
consists of maintaining proper grazing management on some 6,200 acres of 
watershed lands, most of which is administered by the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement. The proiect, authorized June 26, 1956, was sponsored by the Elephant 
Butte Irrigation District. 

4. New Mezrico: Hatch Valley Arroyos watershed.—Three of the six planned 
floodwater retarding structures installed in this watershed were subject to 
several tests by severe rainstorms during the summer of 1957 and performed 
exceptionally well. The remaining three structures were installed late in the 
fiscal year 1958. The project provides protection to 800 acres of highly produc- 
tice irrigated land from floodwaters arising in six arroyos. Disposal channels 
were provided below each structure to conduct the discharge into canals or drains 
of the Elephant Butte Irrigation District. This project, sponsored by the Caballo 
Soil Conservation District, has the distinction of being the first to complete 
work on a contract that was awarded by a sponsoring local organization under 
the Publie Law 566 watershed program. The entire watershed embraces 14,521 
acres. The Bureau of Land Management administers 75 percent of the watershed 
land and will regulate grazing to aid range recovery. 

5. Oklahoma: Long Branch Creek watershed.—The Long Branch Creek water- 
shed project, embracing 27,316 acres of privately owned lands, was approved 
for installation of works of improvement on March 19, 1956, and is expected to 
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be completed in 1961. More than 70 percent of the planned land treatment 
measures, estimated to cost $278,964, have been applied. The most significant 
practices are terracing, waterway development, seeding, and sodding. Of the 
240 farmers in the watershed, 137 are district cooperators and 102 of them had 
developed basic conservation plans by June 30, 1958. Two of the five planned 
floodwater structures were completed in the fiscal year 1958. Contracts for 
the remaining three are expected to be awarded early in the fiscal year 1959. 
The project, sponsored by the Noble and Payne County Soil Conservation 
Districts, is estimated to cost $624,000, of which the local share will be 
$305,000. 

6. Texas: Sulphur Creek watershed.—This project was authorized for opera- 
tions August 23, 1957. On May 12, 1957, a storm occurred on Sulphur Creek, 
which caused direct flood damages of almost $5,600,000, and resulted in the loss 
of five lives. The damages to the city of Lampasas from this storm were 
catastrophic. Damages were extremely severe to 68 city blocks with residential 
and commercial property receiving major damage. Fifty homes were totally 
destroyed. Agricultural damages were also severe in the watershed. Newly 
planted crops were destroyed and these areas received severe erosion damage. 
Numerous livestock were lost. 

This flood was larger than any that had previously been studied. After it 
occurred, the Hill Country Soil Conservation District and the Lampasas Water 
Control and Improvement District No. 1, cosponsoring organizations, requested 
additional study and subsequent revision of the work plan to include additional 
floodwater retarding structures to provide additional protection to property 
and people of Lampasas. 

The plan proposes installing in a 5-year period a project estimated to cost 
$2,074,000, of which $1,800,000 is Federal cost. Ten floodwater retarding struc- 
tures are planned to be installed during a 3-year period. As of July 1, 1958, 
project agreements have been executed on three floodwater retarding structures. 
It is estimated that contracts will be let on the remainder of the structural meas- 
ures during the 1959 fiscal year. Local interests will bear the entire cost of op- 
erations and maintenance which is estimated at a capitalized value of $19,769. 

As of July 1, 1958, 119 of the 174 farmers and ranchers in the watershed were 
district cooperators and 94 of these had basic conservation plans. About 77 per- 
cent of the land in the watershed was under the district agreements and approxi- 
mately 75 percent of the acreage under district agreements were covered by basic 
conservation plans. Planned conservation treatment is completed on 13 farms 
containing 5,611 acres. All of the terraces and ponds planned for the water- 
shed have been installed. The cost of land treatment measures is estimated at 
$169,000 of which the local share is $152,700. 

7. Utah: Mill Canyon-Sage Flat watershed.—Mill Canyon has a long history of 
damaging floods, most of which have been the flash-flood type caused by heavy 
rains of short duration during the midsummer months. Eleven major floods have 
occurred since 1898 causing extensive damages, mainly in the town of Glen- 
wood. From the beginning the project has been an outstanding example of 
teamwork and cooperation among the local organizations and Federal agencies. 
This mountainous watershed of 15,296 acres has an ownership pattern of 3,525 
acres of private lands, 820 acres of State land, 3,840 acres of land administered 
by the Forest Service, and 7,111 acres administered by the Bureau of Land 
Management. About 660 acres of the private land is intensively farmed irri- 
gated cropland. A dual approach has been taken to solve the watershed prob- 
lems. First, over 90 percent of the needed land treatment measures, comprising 
brush control, stockwater dams, proper range use, deferred grazing, seeding, 
fence construction, access road repair, roadside erosion control, and special pur- 
pose terraces have been applied. Second, the effectiveness of these practices is 
being supplemented by a floodwater retarding dam completed in 1957. Channel 
improvement work was underway in the summer of 1958 to complete the 
planned structural measures. The sponsors, townspeople, and agencies concerned 
are Well organized and enthusiastic over the project. This project will prob- 
ably be finished well ahead of the originally scheduled completion date in 1962. 

8. West Virginia: Upper Grave Creek watershed.—The Upper Grave Creek 
watershed project covers 4,920 acres and was approved for operation on Janu- 
ary 11, 1956. Project installations will alleviate floodwater damage in and 
adjacent to the city of Cameron. The project is sponsored by the Northern 
Panhandle Soil Conservation District. Local people are enthusiastically 
backing this project. The total project cost is estimated at $554,000, of which 
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$203,000 is the local share, including $78,000 for the additional storage pro- 
vided for municipal water supply. 

Construction work on two floodwater retarding structures in the project was 
nearing completion at the close of the fiscal year 1958. The local sponsors 
plan to let three contracts for additional work in the fiscal year 1959 covering 
two more floodwater retarding structures, a multiple-purpose dam _ providing 
77 acre-feet of municipal water storage, and 3.6 miles of channel improvement, 
Two additional floodwater retarding structures are planned for installation 
prior to 1961, the scheduled date for completion. 


LOANS AND RELATED EXPENSE 
Loan activities 

Under section 8 of Public Law 1018, 84th Congress, which amended Public 
Law 566 of the 83d Congress, loans are authorized to be made to local organi- 
zations to defray the local share of the cost of watershed protection projects, 
The Farmers’ Home Administration makes loans under the provisions of this 
act for watershed projects which have been approved for the installation of 
works of improvement. Since this law requires that all of the costs allocated 
for flood prevention purposes except the costs of easements and rights-of-way 
be paid from Federal funds, most of the loans are expected to be made for the 
local share of the cost of multiple-purpose projects. Project sponsors usually 
make local arrangements to secure funds needed for the costs of easements and 
rights-of-way and the costs of contract administration although some appli- 
cations for loans have included funds for this purpose. 

No loans will be made under this authority for the local costs of land 
treatment measures installed in the project primarily for watershéd protection 
purposes even though the cost of these measures is usually a large share of 
the total cost of the project. These land treatment measures benefit the lands 
upon which they are applied and the costs are normally borne by the indi- 
vidual landowners rather than by the sponsoring organization although Federal 
cost sharing and technical assistance is available for most of these measures 
through other departmental conservation programs. 


First loan approved 


The first loan under the authority of section 8 of Public Law 1018, 84th 
Congress, was conditionally approved in August 1958 for the amount of $35,000 
to the Thorofare Meadow Co., a cosponsor with the Locust Island Meadow Co. 
and the Salem Cumberland Soil Conservation District of the Silver Lake 
Locust Island watershed project in Salem County, N.J. An amendment to the 
New Jersey State law during the last session of the State legislature author- 
ized tax levies whereby the loan can be repaid. Two large dikes. with sluice- 
ways will be constructed, providing both flood protection and drainage benefits 
to the members of these mutual nonprofit Meadow companies. The total cost 
of the structural works is estimated at about $182,000 of which the local share 
will be about $35,000 including the cost of easements and rights-of-way and 
contract administration. 


Other loan applications 


There were about 20 active applications for loans, totaling more than $3 
million in various stages of counseling, investigation, and examination at the 
close of the fiscal year 1958. 

Project sponsors of the Cowaselon watershed project, which lies about midway 
between Syracuse and Utica in Madison County, N.Y., applied for a loan te 
defray their share of the project costs soon after the project was authorized 
for construction on April 3, 1958. Planned structural measures to be installed 
over a 5-year period in this watershed include 5 floodwater retarding reservoirs, 
1.7 miles of floodway construction, 2 grade stabilization structures and 35.9 
miles of channel improvement. The costs of channel improvement work in the 
Oneida Lake plain area of the watershed, estimated at $367,000, will be shared 
by the local sponsors in consideration of the drainage benefits to the landowners. 
The local share of the cost of all structural measures is estimated at about 
$142,000, including contract administration, easements and rights-of-way, as well 
as part of the construction costs. 

The Granite Soil Conservation District, Granite County, Mont., sponsors of 
the lower Willow Creek watershed project, expect that funds obtained under 
the loan provisions of the act will be required to finance the local share of the 
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project costs. The structural measures in the watershed work plan include 
one supplemental irrigation supply reservoir, with a total storage capacity 
of 5,100 acre-feet, and a distribution canal with the necessary appurtenances. 
Federal installation costs of these structures is estimated at $253,830 and local 
costs at $292,520, including the costs of easements, rights-of-way and contract 
administration and the local share of the construction costs allocated for agri- 
cultural water management. The storage of surplus floodwater will provide 
supplemental irrigation water to 3,134 acres of crop and pastureland, reduce 
floodwater damage and provide significant other benefits. All structures will 
be built and operated by a drainage district to be organized under State law 
with specific authority to construct, operate and maintain the works of im- 
provement, to acquire land and easements and to make assessments and issue 
bonds for carrying out programs of improvement authorized under Public Law 
566. 

Works of improvement planned in the Thompson Creek watershed in Weakley 
and Henry Counties, Tenn., include 734 acres of tree planting to stabilize critical 
sediment producing areas, 3 floodwater retarding structures and 69,900 linear 
feet of channel improvement work. About 4,000 linear feet of the channel work 
will provide drainage benefits to local landowners for which they will be as- 
sessed a share of the construction costs. The Thompson Creek Watershed 
District, a cosponsor of the project with the Weakley County and Henry County 
Soil Conservation Districts, has applied for a loan of $20,000 to help finance 
the local costs of the work. The project will be installed over a 5-year period. 
Operation costs and loan repayments will be defrayed by taxation by the water- 
shed district as provided by State law. 


SURVEYS AND INVESTIGATIONS OF WATER RESOURCES 


Agency participation 


Funds for surveys and investigations of river basin areas for interagency 
program coordination purposes have been allocated to the participating agencies 
in the Department as follows: 








| 
Agency | 1958 obliga- 1959 esti- | 1960 esti- 
tions mate mated 
Seiedeinihedictae eae a ih chalicadilbidtil i catia at cetie I icicacniaahinil 

Soil Conservation Service__- ee ita teet She teehee | $540, 173 $736, 536 $743. 536 
Werent Gavihe. 6258) 63, 643 #2, 000 | 62, 000 
Agricultural Research Service.......................-.-- | 158. 545 201, 464 | 194, 464 
WEES Saas pdcae os thes sos ceueeeeelaseeen Geis tench chanel 762, 361 | 1, 000, 000 | 1, 000, 000 





River basin activities 


Section 6 of the Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act (P.L. 566, 
83d Congress), as amended, authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to cooper- 
ate with other Federal, State, and local agencies in making surveys and investi- 
gations of the watersheds of rivers and other waterways as a basis for the 
development of coordinated programs. 

The Department is represented on the Inter-Agency Committee on Water 
Resources which has been established to facilitate the coordination of water and 
related land resource activities by the various member Federal departments 
and agencies. Much of the actual coordinating work is done in the field. The 
Department maintains representation on various River Basin Inter-Agency 
Committees, which serve as points of contact between representatives of this 
Department and of other Federal departments and agencies and the States in 
these basin areas, to keep all concerned mutually informed of the activities of 
the member agencies and to facilitate matters of interagency coordination 
The Department in 1958 maintained such representation on committees in the 
Arkansas-White-Red, Columbia, Missouri, Northeast and Pacific Southwest areas. 
In addition, the Department is participating in special cooperative surveys and 
investigations in the following river basin areas: 

1. Cape Fear River Basin, North Carolina.—The Department is cooperating 
with the Corps of Engineers and the State of North Carolina in a survey of 
the Haw River (a tributary of the Cape Fear River) Basin to develop informa- 
tion on economically feasible water storage opportunities. Sufficient examina- 
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tion also is to be made on other tributaries of the Cape Fear River to ascertain 
the effects of possible projects and measures therein which might have a rela- 
tionship to and impact on possible plans for the Haw River Basin. Information 
developed will be used to show the needs for agricultural, industrial, municipal, 
recreational and other water resource development in the Haw River Basin; 
various economically feasible development possibilities on the Haw, the nature, 
degree and location of benefits to be provided by such developments within the 
Haw Basin and downstream ; and estimates of the costs of and benefits from such 
developments. Most of the work on this survey probably will be completed 
during the fiscal year 1959. 

3. Delaware River Basin—New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Dela- 
ware.—The Department is cooperating with the Corps of Engineers in a survey 
and investigation of the watershed of the Delaware River in New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware. It is assisting in the preparation of a basin 
water resources report based on a projection of some 100 years. The Soil Con- 
servation Service, Forest Service, and Agricultural Research Service are partici- 
pating in the study. Some funds made available under this appropriation item 
have been used, but most of the cost of participation in the survey has been 
financed by the Corps of Engineers. 

Information is being developed on the present and estimated future water re- 
quirements for domestic, livestock, irrigation, and other rural uses; on storage 
sites in small watersheds that might be developed and other measures that might 
be installed to help meet those rural needs; on the effect of land treatment and 
structural measures for flood prevention and watershed protection on high and 
low stream flows and on sedimentation: and on the impact of possible reservoir 
innundation upon agricultural production capacity and resources. Present 
schedules contemplate completion of this survey in the fiscal year 1960. 

3. Potomac River Basin—Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia.—In cooperation with the Corps of Engineers, the Department is par- 
ticipating in a survey and investigation of the Potomac River watershed in 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West Virginia. It is assisting in the 
preparation of a basin water resources report based on a projection of some 50 
years. The Soil Conservation Service, Forest Service, and Agricultural Re- 
search Service are participating in the study. 

Information is being developed on the present and estimated future water 
requirements for domestic, livestock, irrigation, municipal, recreation, and other 
rural needs for water; on storage sites in small watersheds that might be 
developed and other measures that might be installed to help meet those rural 
needs: on needed land treatment measures: and on the effect of land treatment 
and structural measures for flood prevention and watershed protection in small 
watersheds on floodwater and sediment damages. Present schedules contem- 
plate completion of the survey in the fiscal year 1961. 

4. Upper Mississippi River and Great Lakes Basin Areas.—The Svil Conserva- 
tion Service is cooperating with various field offices of the Corps of Engineers 
in the upper Mississippi River and Great Lakes Basin Areas to determine the 
effect upon agricultural lands and crops of proposed major drainage projects 
of the Corns of Engineers. Reports have been completed on the following 
projects: Flatrock Creek and Little Auglaize River in Ohio, Warroad River and 
Bulldog Creek, Roseau County, Minn., and Au Gres River, Mich., and survey 
work is underway on others. 

5. Lower Mississippi River and tributaries project—The Department has 
completed its participation with the Mississippi River Commission in the re- 
view of the Corps of Engineers’ lower Mississippi River and tributaries project 
except for consultations with representatives of the Commission about the use 
of agricultural data supplied them. A summary report on agricultural material 
developed by the Department during the survey is being prepared and is expected 
to be completed in the fiscal year 1960. 

6. Upper Colorado Rircr storage project n«rticinating nrojects.—The Depart- 
ment is cooperating with the Department of the Interior in a reappraisal of the 
direct agricultural benefits expected to be produced by the participating projects 
of the Colorado River storage project. Survey work is progressing in accord- 
ance with schedules established by the Bureau of Reclamation. The impacts 
of that project upon lands and improvements administered by this Department 
and the relationship between features and appurtenances of the projects sur- 
veyed and the watersheds in which they are situated also have been considered. 
The Soil Conservation Service, Forest Service, and Agricultural Research Service 
are the primary Department agencies participating in the work under this item. 
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The land-grant colleges are also taking an active part in the work. Repre- 
sentatives of the Farmers’ Home Administration and the State agricultural 
stabilization committee and of various State agencies have provided valuable 
information and advice. 

Reports have been completed and transmitted to the Secretary of the Interior 
und the Director, Bureau of the Budget, on the Vernal unit of the central Utah 
project in Utah and on the Paonia project in Colorado. Reports also have been 
completed and transmitted to the Secretary of the Interior on the Hammond 
project in New Mexico and Smith’s Fork project in Colorado. A field draft 
report has been completed on the Seedskadee project in Wyoming. Much of 
the soils and other data have been obtained about the Emery County project in 
Utah and the Silt and Florida projects in Colorado. 

7. Kansas River Basin—Kansas.—The Department is cooperating with the 
Kansas State Water Resources Board in a survey of that portion of the Kansas 
River watershed that lies in the State of Kansas to develop information on 
economically feasible upstream water storage opportunities for agricultural 
and other local uses and for flood prevention purposes. This information is to be 
used by the State of Kansas in the preparation of water-economic budgets for 
the use and development of its water resources. It will be used by this depart- 
ment in connection with the development of work plans for small watersheds 
under the provisions of the Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act. 
Most of the work on this survey is expected to be completed in the 1959 
fiscal year. 

8. Yazoo-Mississippi River Basin—Mississippi.—In cooperation with the Board 
of Water Commissioners of the State of Mississippi, work has been started on a 
survey and investigation of the Yazoo-Mississippi alluvial flood plain and the 
Yazoo-Tallahatechie River watershed, which drains into the flood plain below 
four Corps of Engineers flood control reservoirs. Information is being developed 
to be used by the Soil Conservation Service in coordinating its watershed and 
other programs with soil conservation districts and other local organizations, 
agencies of the Mississippi State government, and other Federal agencies. The 
information will be used by the Board of Water Commissioners in planning and 
administering the physical aspects of water use and management in the Yazoo- 
Mississippi River Basin. Present schedules indicate that the survey will be 
completed in the fiscal year 1960. 

9. Des Moines River project—Iowa.—A cooperative survey with the Corps 
of Engineers of the watershed of the Des Moines River above the Red Rock 
River Dam site in Iowa has been undertaken and completed. The survey was 
for the purpose of estimating the potential effects of a possible watershed im- 
provement program upon peak floods of the river near the Red Rock Dam site. 
Due to the relatively flat topography of large portions of the watershed, as a 
result of which opportunities for storage of only relatively small amounts of 
runoff would be possible, the survey indicated that the effect of a possible 
watershed improvement program on peak flows would be quite limited. 

10. Other cooperative surveys.—In addition to those completed or underway, 
there are prospects for cooperation in surveys and investigations in the water- 
sheds of the Susquehanna River in New York and Pennsylvania, the Tar River 
and the Neuse River both in North Carolina, of a group of river basins in 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and South Carolina, and of a group of river basins 
in Texas. 

F Loop PREVENTION 


Program and financing 


- } 
1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


Program by activities: Works of improvement (total obliga- 
$13, 426, 335 $19, 376, 362 


$15, 000, 000 


| 
| 
| 
Financing: 
| 


ROS Geman endes nds in a ope dedaatete aa i meen aeeaes —_ 
Unobligated balance brought forward ....-- oul snetaekaatdean | —1, 582, 697 =O IBGE La cccedictimnncen 
Unobligated blanace carried forward__._........----- | 1270; O08 fo toc cu cceaces 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) ....-- ube 13, 220, 000 18, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 
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Object classification 
Sess i ated — aciieiedeccinh 
1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
ee kee eens 28 eel TET § 
SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE | 
Total number of permanent positions sede Baie : 770 347 | 847 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions___- . 150 151 151 
Average number of all employees. - - ae ad | 821 | 937 | 918 
Number of employees at end of year. _______-.- - 978 1, 077 1, 075 
ates RE iat Nal ieee ae 
— = a - =H 
Average GS grade and salary. ...__--- idea g a oe 16.4 $4,877 | 6.7 $5 492} 6.8 $5, 518 
01 Personal services: Bare, 1 Ta 
Permanent positions . $3, 288, 702 | $4,053, 000 | $3, 950, 000 
Positions other than pe rmanent....-- aa 436, 721 | 475, 000 | 475, 000 
Other personal services ; ; 78, 104 102, O0OC | 115, 000 
by ee ee | 3, 803, 527 | a 630, 000 y{ 4, 550, 000 
a ce uae i 175, 640 | 195, 000 | 190, 000 
03 Tre ansport: Cree © oe ee 23, 104 | 20, 909 26, 000 
on Copmimennication eervines.. -...... on oc caweens sant 48, 498 | 50, 000 | 50, C00 
OS»: Rents ond wtility eervices.............=.5<+.2..c020s-2.2... | 65, 781 | 70, 000 | 70, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction ici RNa ace ane aa | | 28, 319 | 34, 000 | 32, 000 
07 Other contractual services _ -__- SZ oy 5.701, 585 | 11, 012, 518 | 7, 192, 000 
Services performed by other r age MG te ite g es 3 | 135, 362 | 131, 000 | 125, 000 
Ee ee ee en eee | 532, 026 | 600, 000 600, 000 
ie SE Ge Sa eee eee 405, 996 | 150, 000 150, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions......__.______ : 625, 445 | 264, 900 260, 500 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities._____- Bi Sind in Bae 3, 019 | 36, 000 15, 000 
cb aidinkasiun aber. 9, 180 | 10, 300 | 10, 500 
Total, Soil Conservation Service ---..-_- al ‘, 557, 401 17, 203, 718 | 13, 265, 000 
ALLOTMENT TO FOREST SERVICE | 
Total number of permanent positions_-.........._........--.- 115 136 | 134 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions......._- Sailer eaenk 173 195 | 174 
Average number of all employees-.--._......-......---.-...--- 268 305 | 282 
Number of employees at end of year__-..............--..----- 202 225 208 
aS SSSI See ————————— 
Awennes GS grails amd Ghar y W . 65 oe oso ieee cence sce ene 6.6 $5,008 | 6.7 $5, 589 | 6.8 $5, 589 
Average salary of ungraded positions.......................-.- $4, 337 $4, 569 $4, 569 
01 Personal services: | igs | ee Te 
Permanent positions...............-..------------ we: $451,861 | $550, 774 | $539, 140 
Positions other than permanent...................-.-- 466, 303 572, 039 | 476, 090 
pe ONIN EWEN nv cnccnccccesunence 11, 707 11, 192 | 11, 192 
Dotel personal serwhoes jw 6. sie nsen ces cccecscce ce | 929, 871 ‘i 134, 005 | 1, 026, 422 
OR OE ie cencns ith OEE bien ae ebian Dahan 20, 430 24, 200 | 20, 200 
03 Transportation of things. bee pennant ae | 4, 201 6, 100 | 5, 000 
04 Communication services_........................-.---..-- 10, 176 | 11, 300 | 10, 000 
OS ee i A OTN ino i titinn cc cee nce cececaccs 13, 852 16, 850 | 16, 850 
Oe ee OEE SNR cn cen nnmnncdvnndocnecwes 118 25 | 25 
Oy ‘Spam Cemerecas eerweoes_ 322, 783 345, 300 | 229, 801 
Services performed by other agencies-.._-_-_- Se actus 328, 703 337, 900 | 204, 400 
Oe ON I inn asi is ae eee bs iwc ones 155, 854 181, 764 | 133, 702 
Oe enema 38, 249 | 41, 000 | 30, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions__...................- 57, 044 86, 400 | 70, 600 
St Pe III 6 oo as on cs nn ee ee cece 15, 838 18, 300 | 16, 300 
incsicieeion . cea sapigialaiegail 
re EE ae eet ininkn a ncbapimena capeehad 1,897,119 | 2, 208, 144 | 1, 763, 300 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges.....................- —28, 275 —30, 500 | — 28, 300 
I IN. cisions ctickndinesacnzen ccnsvercanccs | _ 1,868, 844 | 3 172, 644 1, 735, 000 
RR III oS A on ccc acnutedeneses 13, 426, 335 19,37 376, 362 | “15, 000, 000 
Flood prevention 
Appropriation Act, 1959, and base for 1960________._-_______________ $18, 000, 000 
Pare FRUIT a 15, 000, 000 
Decrease (in level of installation of works of improvement in 
authorized flood prevention watersheds) ____..______________- _. —8, 000, 000 
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Project statement 




















— TT ee oa | l 
Project 1958 1959 (esti- | Decrease 1960 (esti- 
mated) | mated) 
sai ata cig ieee ital alnpsesereaamane eajehonee a re een 
1, Works of improvement..........-.-......... | $13, 426, 335 $18, 000,000 | —$3, 000, 000 | $15, 000, 000 
Total pay act costs (Public Law 85-462) __.._.-.- (205, 221) (520, 200) | (—10, 000) | (510, 200) 
Subtotal. _..........--.-------.--..------| 13,426,385 | 18,000,000 | —3, 000,000 | 15,000, 000 
1957 appropriation available in 1958_..........-- UE Lccent usiuniiedendes 
1958 appropriation available in 1959__.......-..- 5 Mes OE ho cicanc anata | 
Total appropriation or estimate. -.......- 13, 220, 000 118, 000, | 


1 In addition $1,376,362 is available from prior year balances. 


Distribution of funds to watersheds 























| 
| Total availability 
| 1958 obli- | | 1960 budget 
Watershed | gations | Balance | 1959 estimate 
Total | carried | appro- 
| available forward priation | 
| from 1958 
i 
qi) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
RU EM, Te sii ok Shen aoinddecntine $334, 948 | $384, 735 $48, 735 $336, 000 $273, 000 
OOlOrOGO COE Ms TOReccnccnccncccccacnn 1, 529, 682 | 2, 043, 575 43, 57! 2, 000, 000 1, 626, 000 
COGR SOR. DIG TOE. gsi csnnacdencesuc 583, 620 | 811, 888 24, 888 787, 000 | 640, 000 
Little Sioux, Iowa and Minn.-_-.-..-------| 981, 044 908, 543 1 —3, 457 912, 000 | 741, 000 
Little Tallahatchie, Miss.............-.-..- | 872,406 | 1,081, 396 145, 396 936, 000 765, 000 
TOI TI csi cainsine | 1,055, 814 1, 551, 974 490, 974 1, 061, 000 | 1, 205, 000 
Potomac, Md., Pa., Va., and W. Va.----- 495,000 | 1, 209, 757 293, 757 | 916, 000 | 745, 000 
NI BU A aici ble hae deenprniietieis 167, 288 | 415, 750 14, 750 401, 000 227, 000 
Pa TN sia cael iam asap one | 2,778,213 | 3,691, 007 16,007 | 3,675, 000 2, 987, 000 
WE cdo ccna doasstdiccoiobbaw 2, 874,738 | 4, 303, 862 1 —31, 138 4, 335, 000 3, 576, 000 
No hat abies bdatiicsasditendeseasose 1, 676, 923 2, 673, 875 332, 875 2, 341, 000 1, 915, 000 
Emergency measures............-.-------- | 76,659 | 300,000 |............ 300, 000 300, 000 
RO kccctttadtanidwasentnigutidpees 13, 426, 335 | 19, 376, 362 1, 376, 362 | 18, 000, 000 15, 000, 090 
' ! 





1 Due to payment of retroactive pay costs for the fiscal year 1958, obligations for the Little Sioux and 
Washita projects exceeded the total available for those projects in 1958 by the amounts of $3,457 and $31,138, 
respectively. This had the effect, therefore, of charging such amounts to the funds available for these 
projects in 1959. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 
CURRENT ACTIVITIES 


The Flood Control Acts provide (1) for control of floods by main-stream con- 
trol works for which the Department of the Army is responsible and (2) for the 
reduction of floodwater, sediment, and erosion damages and the prevention of 
floods by installation of watershed improvement measures for which the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is responsible. The work of this Department under this 
item is carried on in the 11 watersheds authorized by the Flood Control Act of 
1944, It consists of: 

(a) the preparation of detailed subwatershed or functional work plans 
which specify the kind of improvements to be installed for flood prevention, 
their location, and work schedule, 

(b) the installation of works of improvement, such as diversions, dikes, 
gully stabilizing and water retarding structures, debris and desilting basins, 
floodways, stream-channel improvement, fire protection and woodland im- 
provement measures, etc., to reduce flood, erosion, and sediment damage and 
retard runoff and control its movement into the main streams, and 

(c) the acceleration of land treatment measures to prevent erosion and 
protect the structural works of improvement from flood and sediment dam- 
age. Proposed improvements by the Department are correlated with and 
designed to protect main-stream work by the Corps of Engineers, the Bureau 
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of Reclamation, and others, in addition to providing protection to the water- 
shed lands and property above the main-stream works. 

The proper and continued maintenance of installed measures is the key to the 
longtime effectiveness of the watershed improvement programs. Landowners 
and operators generally maintain conservation and other measures which benefit 
primarily the lands upon which they are installed. Local units of Government 
have the responsibility to maintain the measures which provide primarily off-site 
benefits. 

PROGRAM ASSIGNMENTS 


The Soil Conservation Service has general responsibility for administration of 
the work of the Department authorized under the Flood Control Acts. The Soil 
Conservation Service and the Forest Service carry out the planning and instal- 
lation of flood prevention works of improvement and land treatment measures in 
the authorized watersheds. The Forest Service activities are concerned with 
(a) all national forests and other lands in the authorized watershed that are 
administered by the Forest Service, (0) all rangeland in or adjacent to national 
forests and used in conjunction with such forests under formal agreement with 
the landowner, and (c) certain specialized technical assistance on other forest 
lands within the watersheds. The Soil Conservation Service activities are 
concerned with all other private and public lands in the watersheds. 


EXAMPLES OF RECENT PROGRESS 


{llocation of funds for works of improvement 





Funds available for planning and installation of flood prevention works of 
improvement are allocated between the Soil Conservation Service and the Forest 
Service as follows: 





Agence 1958 obliga- 1959 funds 1960 estimate 

Lions available 
Soil Conservation Service ; $11, 557,491 $16, 903, 718 $12, 965, 000 
BY t Service 1, 792, 185 2, 172, 644 1, 735, 000 
Emergency measures 76, 659 300, 000 300, 000 
Total ion 13, 426, 335 1 19, 376, 362 15, 000, 000 


! Includes $1,376,362 of unobligated balances brought forward from 1958 


The following table provides a breakdown by watersheds of the allocations for 
1959 and 1960 shown below : 


1 | : > 
1959 funds available, 1960 budget estimate, 
| agency distribution agency distribution 
Watershed = hess Witte Pay es 
Soil Con- Forest | Soil Con- | Forest 
servation Service Total servation | 


Service 


| 
Service | Total 
Service | 












1. Buffalo Creek, N.Y- $378, 609 $6, 126 $384, 735 $272, 700 $300 $273, 000 
2. Colorado (middle), Texas 2, 043, 575 2,043,575 | 1, 626, 000 | 1, 626, 000 
3. Coosa, Ga., Tenn... 5 750, 543 61, 345 811, 888 614, 000 26, 000 640, 000 
4. Little Sioux, lowa, Minn. 908, 543 908, 543 741, 000 | 741, 000 
5. Little Tullahatchie, Miss 46, 678 234, 718 1, 081, 396 565, 000 | 200, 000 | 765, 000 
6. Los Angeles, Calif 556, 235 995, 739 1, 551, 974 | 415, 000 | 790,000 | 1, 205, 000 
7. Potomac, Md., Va., Pa., | | | 

W. Va as 59, 945 49, 812 1, 209, 757 711, 300 33, 700 | 745, 000 
8. Santa Ynez, Calif. , 873 179, 877 415, 750 90, 000 | 137, 000 | 227, 000 
9. Trinity, Tex 3, 691, 007 3, 691, 007 | 2. 987, 000 | | 2, 987, 000 
10. Washita, Okla_-__ 4, 303, 862 | 4, 303, 862 3, 576, 000 | 98, 576, 000 
11. Yazoo, Miss_-. 2, 028, 848 645, 027 2, 673, 875 1, 367, 000 548,000 | 1, 915, 000 
12, Emergencies |. 300, 000 300, 000 300, 000 300, 000 

Total ------------| 17,208,718 | 2,172,644 | 19, 376, 362 | 13,265,000 | 1,735,000 | 15, 000, 000 


1 Under authority of section 216 of the Flood Control Act of 1950, not to exceed $300,000 may be expended 
each fiscal year for emergency measures when a fire, flood, or any other natural element or force has caused a 

1dden impairment of the watershed. This amount is not included in the amounts proposed for distribution 
to the individual watersheds. However, any balances not needed for emergency measures as provided by 
the act are distributed later in the year to those watersheds where the greatest need exists and where the local 
people have provided easements and rights-of-way to permit installation of additional works of improve- 
ment. 
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Watershed work plans 

The Department, in cooperation with soil conservation districts, watershed 
organizations, and other local, private, and public agencies, is planning and 
installing watershed improvement measures in all 11 of the authorized water- 
sheds. To provide consistency between the flood prevention program and the 
watershed protection program (Public Law 566, 88d Cong:, as amended) of the 
Department, which have similar objectives, the planning criteria, economic jus- 
tifications, local sponsorship requirements, cost-sharing, structural limitations, 
and other procedures and policies used in the fiood prevention program have 
been adjusted to generally parallel those of the watershed protection program 
insofar as possible within the provisions of the Flood Control Acts. 

As of June 30, 1958, work plans had been developed for 16,393,652 acres, or 
about 53 percent of the 30,102,774 acres in the authorized portion of the water- 
sheds. During 1958 work plans were developed for eight subwatersheds and one 
area within a subwatershed. 


Works of improvement installed 


The following table lists some of the major watershed works of improvement 
which were installed cooperatively by the Department agencies and local co- 
operators in 1958, and those planned to be installed in 1959 and 1960: 


Type of improvement Unit On the land 1958 1959 1960 
June 30, 1958 actual estimate estimate 
1. Floodwater retarding structures_- Number §82 131 226 200 
9 Stabilization and sediment control 
structures 

a) Structures do 7, 498 988 283 272 

6b) Debris and desilting basins do 246 1 933 686 

c) Detention terraces Mile 619 140 64 58 

3, Subwatershed waterway improvement dc 11 38 27 

4, Stream channel] improvement do 1, 226 113 163 159 

Diversion ditches and dikes do 819 63 166 82 
Floodways (channel excavation do iv 1.5 0.6 


Stabilization of critical runoff and sedi- 
ment producing areas 


Roadside erosion control do 2, 676 195 224 116 
b) Revegetation Acre 252, 477 36, 468 6, 976 5, 673 
8. Fire Protection: 
a) Fire control trails and breaks Mile 615.6 33.0 39.0 50.0 
(b) Structures Number 126 l 3 2 
(c) Heliports and helispots do 366 60 20 20 
d) Mobile equipment do 23 1 l 1 
9. Communications facilities: 
(a) Permanent radio installation do 199 6 ae 6 
(b) Telephone lines- Mile aa 28 


Progress in individual authorized watersheds 
The following paragraphs give a description of the work being conducted in 
each of the 11 authorized watersheds and progress being made: 


Buffalo Creek watershed, New York 


UNAS: MUR TUUA UAE CAS “SRNR ON a $4, 671, 954 
Total obligations through June 80, 1958..........-....-.-.......— 2, 886, 250 


This flood prevention project is located in the extreme western part of the 
State and covers an area of 437 square miles in Erie and Wyoming Counties, in- 
cluding 21 square miles within the city of Buffalo. The principal purpose of the 
project is to reduce the amount of sedimentation flowing into Buffalo Harbor. 

Most of the sediment comes from the eroding banks of the principal streams 
flowing into Buffalo Harbor. The principal method of stabilization is sloping and 
Shaping the eroding bank and placing a layer of quarried stone riprap on the 
lower portion of each bank to about the level of the average annual flood. <A 
total of 172,563 square yards have been placed since 1949. 

The project is more than 50 percent complete. Structural measures are ex- 
pected to be completed about 1965, and land treatment measures are expected 
to require another 10 years. Some of the economic benefits of the installed land 
treatment and structural work is demonstrated by the steadily decreasing volume 
and cost of dredging sediment from Buffalo Harbor. Necessary dredging to 
maintain shipping channels has decreased from 221,000 cubic yards in 1949 to 
140,000 cubic yards in 1957, even though no sediment was dredged in 1956. 
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To date, 1,376 of the 3,890 rural landowners in the watershed have become 
cooperators with the Erie and Wyoming soil conservation districts. Accomplish- 
ments include 5,212 acres of pasture planting, 9,184 acres of permanent hay, 
9,559 acres of tree planting, 2,173 acres of wildlife improvement, 407 farm ponds, 
35.7 miles of open ditches and 20.4 miles of tile drains. 

Special New York State legislation was required to set up a joint board of 
directors from the two soil conservation districts sponsoring the project. Each 
county annually contributes its share of a $5,000 addition to the maintenance 
fund. Some maintenance has been necessary, of course, and the joint board has 
expended $15,425.18 during a 5-year period in which three floods of less than 2 
percent probability occurred. 


Middle Colorado River watershed, Texas 


si DER IDERE OCR: SINT OI sn a SCE $29, 870, 697 
Total obligations through June 30, 1956... ... os. s. cane 5, 554, 382 


This watershed comprises 4,408,000 acres in the middle section of the Colorado 
River watershed of Texas. Practically all the land within the watershed is 
privately owned. 

This watershed has been divided for planning purposes into 14 subwatersheds. 
Seven of these subwatersheds, covering 2,652,630 acres, have been planned. 
However, one subwatershed which comprises 465,600 acres is being replanned to 
eliminate flood prevention structures having greater than 5,000 acre-feet deten- 
tion storage capacity. 

Until the past year, this entire watershed was plagued by drought for 7 
years ; however, good progress is being made in the application of land treatment 
practices. Of the 8,043 farmers and ranchers in the watershed, 5,088 are district 
cooperators. About 79 percent of these cooperators have basic conservation 
plans, covering 77 percent of the acreage in agreements, on their farms and 
ranches. The total land in agreements is about 73 percent of the total acres 
in the watershed. On 730 farms and ranches, containing 253,500 acres, conserva- 
tion treatment has been completed. The following land treatment practices were 
on the ground July 1, 1958: 


I a gas b= een eae acres__ 42, 504 
INN INI ois rials sh etenipesioma wate dink a es aie a ah alae do___. 18, 639 
I ac eepuorees ec nl odiinsemn beta o Se acca cee mee Lek do____ 10, 533 
Detect. ges lee las Sk Se ls emcee vienevaicee valteiiaxiapesioanie weap gedee taal miles__ 13, 266 
Pan IUCN a OIE RRA Oa increas ees Go... 21s 
PT OI ace edt sce aie it eae hn -each__ 8, 541 


ner OT UN crores tare og caeieeesann ie mame acres... 1, 210 


On July 1, 1958, 54 floodwater retarding structures, 5.2 miles of floodways, 
and 5.08 miles of floodwater diversions were completed or under construction in 
the middle Colorado River watershed. All planned floodwater retarding struc- 
tures have been completed in the Deep Creek subwatershed. 

During fiscal year 1959, 13 floodwater retarding structures and 45 miles of 
channel improvement will be contracted for construction in Brady Creek, lower 
San Saba River, Clear Creek, Jim Ned Creek, and Mukewater Creek subwater- 
sheds. 

The local people have moved ahead in securing all needed easements, rights- 
of-way, and road and utility changes ahead of construction. Most of the 
easements have been secured on the 10 floodwater retarding structures in 
Mukewater Creek subwatershed and the 8 structures in the upper construction 
unit of Jim Ned Creek subwatershed. Progress is being made by the local 
people to set up legal means to finance the cost of operation and maintenance 
of the structural measures installed or planned for installation in the watershed. 


Coosa River watershed, Georgia and Tennessee 


‘open utaminGed Bederal Qc sssis lees eek oe el eee $8, 147, 058 
Total obligations through June 30, 1958_._-__--__-..____________ 2, 564, 527 


Work began on this project in 1946. It covers approximately 1,273,158 acres 
and is divided into 17 subwatersheds for planning and applying the water- 
shed program. Approximately 85 percent is privately owned and 130,350 acres 
is national forest land. It is sponsored by the four soil conservation districts 
in the watershed, the Atlanta, Coosa, Limestone Valley, and Upper Chattahoo- 
chee River Soil Conservation Districts. 
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Subwatershed work plans have been completed on six of the subwatersheds 


and the planned program is being applied in these subwatersheds. During the 


1958 fiscal year, 10 floodwater structures were completed and 7 additional were 
under contract. ‘To date, 33 have been completed. Channel improvement has 
been completed on 32 miles of channel and 310 miles of roadside erosion control 
has been established. Fifteen floodwater retarding structures will be constructed 
during the 1959 fiscal year. 

Land treatment work has progressed on schedule. Of the approximately 2,500 
farmers in these Ssubwatersheds, 1,842 owning 171,181 acres have become district 
cooperators. Basic farm conservation plans have been completed by 1,435 land- 
owners. District cooperators have applied 263 miles of terraces, seeded 23,758 
acres of pasture and 20,462 acres of other perennial vegetation. They have also 
constructed 273 farm ponds and improved 5,146 acres of pasture. Trees have been 
planted on 1,459 acres. 


Little Sioux watershed, Iowa and Minnesota 


Total estimated Mederal cost... i. -s5_ 22... iaiatceteaened __... $25, 568, 552 
Total obligations through June 30, 1958- e228 eee 9, 069, 688 


The Little Sioux watershed is 135 miles long and its greatest width is 50 miles. 
The lower or south two-thirds of the watershed uplands, comprising 1,714,000 
acres, constitutes the area authorized for flood prevention assistance. The au- 
thorized area is made up of soils of loessal origin where wind blown materials 
are commonly found to be as much as 25 to 50 feet in depth and frequently 100 
feet or more. Sheet and gully erosion are severe problems in this area. Gullies 
commonly are found to be 20 to 40 feet in depth and have developed to over 50 
feet in depth in many instances. The valley floor sections of many of the small 
tributaries are being rapidly destroyed by severe gully erosion. This damage 
has great effect on the agricultural economy of the watershed since these valley 
floor sections are the most fertile areas in the watershed. A 300 square mile 
area of Missouri River bottom lands frequently is damaged because of heavy 
sediment loads from the upland tributaries and because of frequent flooding. 

Eight soil conservation districts are principally concerned with execution of 
the authorized program. In total, 12 soil conservation districts located in Iowa 
have some interest in the program and help make up the Little Sioux Works 
Committee, which provides overall guidance and establishes priorities for assist- 
ance under the program. The district commissioners, as well as the Little Sioux 
Works Committee, continue to give their attention to guiding the program and 
they have now recognized the need for increasing information and educational 
work and are making plans accordingly. 

Agricultural stabilization and conservation committees, at hoth State and 
county levels, have continued to give strong support to the Little Sioux program 
and have used many suggestions of the district commissioners and others in 
setting up county agricultural conservation programs. In many cases ACP 
funds are set aside especialy to assist with permanent type practices essential 
to adequate protection of watershed lands. 

There have been 34 subwatershed work plans covering an area of 64,409 acres 
prepared to date. Work plans for two more subwatersheds are pending final 
approval and work is underway on four more. The principal accomplishments 
for the 1958 fiscal year and cumulative through June 30, 1958 are as follows: 











Applied in Applied 

Structural measures for flood prey ention Unit fiscal year through 
1958 June 30, 1958 
—_—_ —- — —-— — —— — —_ _ ay a "| + ———- -_ 
Flood water retarding structures. -_--.......-------.. POE oe irctcncnes 15 141 
Bia tree MRIS 6 icin csc caoncoucundviawouneiemans Gk beeeceanncsses 14 274 
LATRGRNG WOLET WIN < gnc cnccccsndesdsvscctasaneenanie BOs 6% cccanenmexe cuca 12.1 74 
Channal nravenwents. £0 <5 = WS ce'nccn cic cece conven PERS en teitloce nnn | 4.4 61 
TITRE ene. ua cinta aaiepin nakanishiepion eiibiomn eRe ics becsabinwansicos | 0.8 13 
EPS COPTER gn cinne ondnnnannaanebnneccsananesodensen Bion caareesi ae 1.0 15 
De: Se eon... oitecedee Mand aee ean da aiene Cubic yard. --........ 3, 651 244, 373 
MME «hove. o anncinWdasdennsentuaammanaceraman Ba. ..<. Peete an .28 9 
I RO re a es Ssidbcihadehe Cubic yard... ........ | 3, 651 283, 353 
SPURL STONE, 5. Cac ncccanccncagetiansnanseeehiin Dee wecei bi arehn wae 140.3 619 
maerineeee. = 7-3 |. SA go cos sob beasnetnakcndese Cubié yard... ......... 396, 416 6, 054, 038 
Rainfovesds COneretes. o2. 6 San oiid soctis Gab ndinacnsdbeleeban lds oitii50 ka 1, 304. 7 20, 532 





83913—59—pt. 2——41 
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On June 30, 1958, 3,461 farmers with 648,442 acres of land were cooperators 
with the soil conservation districts sponsoring the project. Of this number, 
2,505 had completed basic farm conservation plans for their 473,547 acres of 
farmland in the watershed. The principal land treatment measures installed 
were as follows: 





Applied in Applied 
Unit fiscal year through 
1958 June 30, 
1958 
ee Kiviiicicbel Sieve tate CR S2cc55. tk 336. 2 | 2, 662 


NN is cainim nn : : a Acre is rol 173 | 3, 469 


Rainstorms as heavy as 5 to 6 inches have hit isolated locations in the water- 
shed during the past year. Field observations reflect all practices functioning 
pretty much as expected. A recent rain of approximately 5 inches fell in the 
McDonald subwatershed where basin terraces had just been constructed. Asa 
result it was necessary to make minor repair jobs on 10 terraces. Several obser- 
vations were made where cropland terraces withstood rains of 4 to 6 inches with- 
out suffering any appreciable damage. Basin terraces have been used in the 
watershed for approximately 5 years. Once these terraces have aged at least 
1 year, there is no problem in handling the runoff for which they were designed. 
In the past, farmers have encountered problems in establishing satisfactory vege- 
tation on the basin terraces. However, favorable weather conditions during the 
past year has helped immeasurably and a good percentage of the total basin ter- 
races in the watershed are now covered with fairly good stands of vegetation. 


Little Tallahatchie River watershed, Mississippi 


ne CRIN T ROTO is eee oe $14, 297, 289 
Total:obiigations through June 30, 1058.66... 2.6a.-2.-..-.- 5, 638, 307 


This watershed project has a total area of 1,506 square miles, including 98,250 
acres in the Sardis Reservoir purchase area. The Forest Service administers 
approximately 99,000 acres of forest lands in the Holly Springs National Forest. 
The Tallahatchie River Soil Conservation District covers the entire project. 
Approximately 45 percent of the watershed is in forest, 25 percent in cropland, 
9 percent in pasture, 14 percent idle land, and 7 percent miscellaneous use. 

The watershed was originally divided into 54 minor watersheds and minor 
watershed plans had been completed on 39. These are being revised into 16 sub- 
watershed work plans. Three subwatershed plans have been completed. 
Legally organized water management districts will sponsor these plans along 
with the soil conservation district. There are 10 legal organizations in the water- 
shed with planning being rapidly completed on two and applications on file for 
planning on three others. 

There are 6,453 farm operating units in the watershed of which 4,038 are dis- 
trict cooperators with basic plans completed on 3,025 units. 

Reforestation has been given a high priority in land treatment with 54,000 
acres of the required 206,000 already planted. Another 35,000 acres of critical 
areas have been planted in grasses and legumes. 539 miles of eroding roadsides 
have been treated. 

About 150 floodwater retarding structures are needed. Five have been in- 
stalled and eight were under contract at the end of the 1958 fiscal year. Ease- 
ments for 20 structures to be installed during the 1959 fiscal year have been 
obtained. Over 2,200 sediment control structures have been installed in the 
watershed to date. 


Los Angeles River watershed, California 


Motel estimated Federal cost.............-- --- —. 1 ewe oe $19, 350, 496 
Total obligations through June 30, 1958___._._-..-.......-..-u.- 9, 329, 574 


The plans for this flood prevention project provide for installation of works 
of improvement within the Los Angeles River Watershed to supplement flood 
control improvements on the principal river channels and tributaries as planned 
under the programs of the Corps of Engineers and various local agencies. The 
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work is being planned and constructed cooperatively by the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Los Angeles County Flood Control District, and many other local 
and State agencies including the city of Los Angeles and the San Fernando 
Valley Soil Conservation District. 

The Department of Agriculture’s responsibilities on the Federal lands of the 
mountainous Angeles National Forest are carried out through the Forest Service. 
Works of improvement which the Soil Conservation has responsibility for install- 
ing are generally confined to the San Fernando Valley portion of the watershed, 
this valley being, at the time the project was authorized, the principal agricultural 
area of the watershed. Planned works of improvement included both land treat- 
ment measures and flood control improvements on minor channels traversing 
the broad valley from the foothills to the Los Angeles River. In prior years 
land treatment measures have been installed principally under the regular soil 
conservation district program with the Service furnishing technical assistance to 
farmer-cooperators of the San Fernando Valley Soil Conservation District. In 
recent years, due to the rapidly expanding urbanization in the San Fernando 
Valley, many of the areas where land treatment measures had been installed 
have been subdivided for housing and other nonagricuitural developments. 
Today, practically all land treatment work consists of street drainage and storm 
drains planned and constructed entirely by local agencies. 

Minor channel improvements under this program are planned and constructed 
cooperatively by the Soil Conservation Service and the Los Angeles County Flood 
Control District as the principal local cooperating agency. Installation costs 
are shared equally, with the Flood Control District furnishing all rights-of-way, 
bearing all costs to connection with the relocation of utilities and replacement of 
bridges and other crossings, and assuming responsibility for operation and main- 
tenance. Minor channel improvements which formerly served as needed outlets 
for land treatmen( measures now serve a similar function as outlets for critical 
and urgently neede | street drainage and storm drain systems and are thus of the 
utmost importance tu cais rapidly expanding community. 

To date 14.5 miles of streambank and channel stabilization have been completed 
together with 21.2 miles of channel capacity improvement at a Federal expense for 
capital improvements of approximately $1,100,000. Total local expenditures, 
exclusive of rights-of-way but including bridge construction, have amounted to 
nearly twice the Federal expenditures. Work is currently underway on a con- 
tract involving 2.3 miles of channel improvement at a bid price of $442,630, the 
Federal share of which is $124,860. This work, awarded in January 1958, is 
scheduled for completion in December 1959. Two other contracts had been pro- 
posed for construction during the summer of 1958 for 2.8 miles of channel improve- 
ment, the estimated Federal cost of which approximates $300,000. A disastrous 
fire in June 1958 at the project office of the Soil Conservation Service severely 
damaged much of the design work and the plans for these projects and it has, 
therefore, been necessary to reschedule these improvements for the 1959 con- 
struction season. 

Four additional units of channel improvement, involving approximately 7% 
miles, are all that remain to complete the Soil Conservation Service portion 
of the Los Angeles River watershed program. 

The Big Santa Anita Channel stabilization project on the Angeles National 
Forest part of the watershed was the major new project undertaken by the 
Forest Service during the 1958 fiscal year. The survey work in the more 
than 10 miles of channel bottoms was completed by the Los Angeles County 
Flood Control District. In all, 70 dams were located. An access road into 
the bottom of the Big Santa Anita Canyon was required for construction pur- 
poses. By the end of the year the road construction work was 85 percent 
complete. Survey work was completed for 2.9 miles of additional access roads 
needed for further channel stabilization construction. 

In conjunction with the Big Santa Anita Canyon access road a new fire 
suppression station was developed at Chantry Flats. A contract was let for 
the construction of two 3-bedroom residences for the Chantry Flats suppression 
crew foreman and Santa Anita prevention patrolman. Plans were prepared 
for the addition of one new special fire crew foreman’s residence at the 
Arroyo Seco Ranger Station and two new residences at the Chilao Fire Sup- 
pression Station for the Chilao crew foreman and helicopter attack crew 
foreman. Contracts were let for these new buildings. Four new 5,000 gal- 
lon concrete water tanks were built at strategic locations for storage of water 
for fire emergency. 
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Approximately 4 miles of Monrovia Canyon Road and 2 miles of Gold Creek 
Road were stabilized by building retaining walls and providing adequate 
drainage. 

The nursery at Oak Grove Park continues to operate at full capacity to fur- 
nish shrubs and trees for flood prevention projects. Twenty-five acres in 
the Arroyo Seco drainage were planted with new species of drought resistant 
shrubs. 

Damage to the Los Angeles River watershed by wild fires was held to a mini- 
mum during the past year. Only seven man-caused and two lightning-caused 
fires were reported for the entire period. Prompt action by fire suppres- 
sion forces confined the area burned on all fires to less than 1 acre. Two 
very important fire preparedness projects were continued and greatly expand- 
ed during the year. The first and probably the most important was the fire 
preplanning work, which consisted of field surveying, line construction, sign 
posting, and preparation of field notes with new maps to correspond. Fire 
preplanning has proven most effective in controlling fires and the highly 
valued watershed areas have been more extensively preplanned than was 
originally proposed. The second important project is continuation of the 
development of the use of helicopters. The helicopter has become a rather 
universal tool in California fire control activities. 

Rainfall for the year was well above normal, but at no time were the storms 
intense enough or long enough to create extensive damage-causing floods. 
No channel structures were damaged by the runoff and all performed as 
intended. 


Potomac River watershed, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia 


Total estimated Federal cost $15, 510, 070 
Total obligations through June 30, 1958 2, 182, 652 


The authorized project area includes 4,205,400 acres of the Potomac River 
watershed above Hancock, Md., in the States of Maryland, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia. Subwatershed work plans have been prepared and 
the installation of works of improvement is underway in the South River sub- 
watershed in Virginia and the New Creek-Whites Run and the Warm Springs 
Run subwatersheds of West Virginia which encompases 200,172 acres. Plans 
have been virtually completed for two tributaries in the North River subwater- 
shed of Virginia, totalling 82,646 acres, and the installation of works of improve- 
ment is scheduled during the 1959 fiscal year. Subwatershed work plan develop- 
ment is continuing in cooperation with local sponsoring groups in the North River 
subwatershed in Virginia, the South Fork in West Virginia and the George’s 
Creek subwatershed in Maryland. 

Land treatment measures are being planned and applied on the farmlands of 
the subwatershed in cooperation with the Shenandoah Valley Soil Conservation 
District in Virginia and the Potomac Valley and Eastern Panhandle Soil Conser- 
vation Districts of West Virginia. These districts also sponsor the flood preven- 
tion program in the subwatersheds, coordinate the work of the other local groups 
and organizations, obtain easements and rights-of-way for and maintain the 
completed structural measures. 

The planning and application of land treatment measures is not progressing as 
fast as was planned. Active farming has been discontinued in parts of the water- 
shed, resulting in substantial amounts of natural revegetation and protection 
from erosion. Technical services in forestry have been provided through the 
State forestry agencies in cooperation with the Forest Service. 

Current plans for the subwatersheds provide for the installation of 39 flood- 
water retarding structures, stabilization of sediment producing areas by tree 
planting, channel improvement, streamback, and roadside erosion control in 
addition to the land treatment measures. By January 1959, 22 of the planned 
floodwater retarding structures are scheduled to be completed or under con- 


struction. 
Santa Ynez River watershed, California 


Total estimated Federal cost- $3, 791, 276 
Total obligations through June 30, 1958 1, 953, 363 


The Santa Ynez River flood-prevention project, sponsored by the Lompac Soil 
Conservation District in south-coastal California, covers 900 square miles, of 
which 88.7 square miles are contained in subwatersheds on which work plans 
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have been developed. Essentially all of these subwatershed lands lie in the 
westerly portion of the Santa Ynez Basin and are privately owned. Flood flows 
from deeply entrenched canyons pour out onto highly fertile, intensively culti- 
vated lands used for vegetable and flower seed production. With each flood 
producing storm, sheet and gully erosion take place on lands outside the flood 
plains. Structural measures are designed to prevent degradation of entrenched 
gullies and to confine flood water to improved channels across the flood plains. 
Land-treatment measures are applied to prevent sheet erosion and to improve 
soil fertility. Fire-prevention measures are planned to maintain ground cover 
in the headwater portion of the watershed. 

Planned land-treatment measures estimated to cost local farmers $175,000 are 
well advanced on the 14,200 acres of cropland and 42,500 acres of range land. 
Of the 267 farmers in the subwatersheds, 185 are district cooperators with 185 
basic farm plans prepared. More than 93 percent of the land-treatment measures 
have been applied, most significant of which are 37 miles of diversion terraces, 
395 drop spillways, 7,454 acres of cover cropping, 41,687 acres of rotation grazing, 
and 148 farm ponds constructed. 

The Forest Service has constructed fire trails and other works to make large 
tracts of previously inaccessible areas available for fire prevention on the 221,000 
acres of national forest lands located in the headwaters of the Santa Ynez River 
Basin. Five miles of mechanized trail work, 11.3 miles of foot trail, and 13% 
miles of fire lane were completed during the 1958 fiscal year. Fire preplanning 
work was continued. 

Above twice normal precipitation in the headwaters included some fairly inten- 
sive storms and produced heavy runoff that filled Cachuma Reservoir in April 
for the first time since it was constructed in 1953. 

Repair and maintenance of roads and trails was heavier than normal because 
of the rainfall and runoff during the year. 

The sponsors, townspeople, and farmers are well organized and enthusiastic. 
Accomplishments of the Lompac Soil Conservation District Board of Directors 
have been outstanding. They have negotiated 32 contracts for flood-prevention 
works of improvement, for which they were reimbursed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Land-treatment work has been given highest priority for ACP assistance 
and will be installed well ahead of schedule. 

Easements and rights-of-way valued at $97,365 have been recorded for 46 land- 
owners. Taese cover all of the flood-prevention works installed on private lands 
to date, which include 107 stabilization and sediment-control structures, 3 silt 
and debris basins, 3.12 miles of outlet construction, 5.8 miles of channel stabiliza- 
tion, 9.72 miles of diversion waterways, 3.03 miles of floodways, revegetation 
and stabilization of 126.6 acres of critical areas, as well as moving 54,719 cubic 
yards of earth for levees and dikes. The construction of flood-prevention meas- 
ures has changed the economy of the area by permitting the growing of winter 
crops of commercial flower seed, vegetables, and orchards. 

It is anticipated that designs, specifications, and land easements will be avail- 
able for construction of one floodwater retarding structure, three sediment and 
debris basins, and approximately 1 mile of conduit with appurtenances for storm- 
water diversion in the Cemetery Canyon subwatershed in the fiscal year 1959, 
with additional works of improvement following in successive years on the 
remaining subwatersheds. 


Trinity River watershed, Texas 


‘Total estimated Feileral CoCicuddciiacsnsinnacitijenwtiscien gticcinsieil $80, 274, 576 
Total obligations through June 30, 1958__---.---------_-------__. 17, 296, 881 


This watershed comprises the upper 8,272,260 acres of the Trinity River water- 
shed. Practically all the land in the watershed is privately owned. 

The watershed has been divided for work plan development into 54 subwater- 
Sheds. Flood prevention work plans have been developed on 31 of these sub- 
watersheds, covering 5,953,215 acres. However, due to changes in policies and 
criteria and experience gained in the flood prevention program, it has been found 
that 17 of the 31 planned subwatersheds will require varying amounts of replan- 
ning. These 17 subwatersheds include 3,059,190 acres. 

Good progress is being made in the application of planned land treatment 
work. Of the 41,841 farmers and ranchers in the watershed, 25,583 farmers and 
ranchers are district cooperators, of which 16,815 have basic farm conservation 
plans. These district cooperators represent 61.1 percent of the total farmers and 
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ranchers in the watershed, and they are cooperating with 21 soil conservation 
districts within the watershed. Conservation treatment has been completed on 
1,841 farms and ranches, containing 367,254 acres. On June 30, 1958, the fol- 
lowing amounts of land treatment practices had been applied : 


Cover cropping 529, 581 
Range seeding 27, 529 
Pasture planting 621, 549 
Terracing 20, 733 
Diversion construction 1, 415 
Pond construction 21, 552 
Waterway development 31, 299 


One hundred and eighty-five floodwater retarding structures were completed 
or under construction on June 30, 1958, together with 1.6 miles of floodways, 
28.8 miles of floodwater diversions and 79 grade stabilization structures. All 
of the planned structural measures have been completed in 6 subwatersheds. 
Sixty-nine floodwater retarding structures, 5.5 miles of floodwater diversions 
and 6.7 miles of channel improvement are planned for construction during fis- 
eal year 1959 in 8 subwatersheds. These subwatersheds are: East Fork, Pin 
Oak Creek, Elm Fork, Sister Grove Creek, Clear Fork, Ten Mile Creek, Chambers 
Creek, Denton Creek and Upper East Fork Laterals. 

During the spring of 1957, the structural works of improvement within the 
Trinity River Watershed were subjected to storins of unprecedented intensity 
and amount. During the period April 19 to June 3, as high as 42 inches of 
rainfall was recorded, with 30 to 35 inches being average. A comparatively 
small amount of damage was done to the structures, and they all functioned as 
planned. It is conservatively estimated that the 138 floodwater retarding struc- 
tures that were completed at the time the storm began prevented over $1 mil- 
lion in damages. 

Washita River watershed, Oklahoma 


Total estimated Federal cost $47, 642, 429 
Total obligations through June 30, 1958 15, 792, 327 


The Washita River watershed covers 7,871 square miles and is divided into 
64 subwatersheds for the purposes of work plan development, local participation 
and operation. The primary problems are erosion on the uplands and the fre- 
quent flooding of 265,000 acres of bottom land along the tributaries and 112,000 
acres on the main stem of the Washita River. The work of the Department 
consists of the reduction of soil erosion, and floodwater and sediment damages 
through a coordinated program of land treatment and structural measures. In 
addition, storage for irrigation and municipal water uses are included where 
local people provide funds for the added cost. 

The local soil conservation district board and watershed associations are 
sponsors of each subwatershed. The Washita Council of Soil Conservation 
Districts provide overall leadership guidance. This council consists of members 
of the district boards and directors of watershed associations with officers 
elected annually. 

300d progress is being made on the land treatment phase of the program. 
Accomplishments on some subwatersheds are outstanding. District supervisors 
have given top priority to completing the soil conservation practices in these 
watersheds. Proper use of range and pastureland has been practiced. Depleted 
areas have been revevetated; cultivated land has been terraced or reseeded to 
grass; contour farming and conservation crop rotation has been established. 
Gullies have been treated. The effects of adequately treating those watersheds 
has been the reduction of soil losses, increasing water intake into the soil and 
the resulting decrease in sediment deposits on bottom land downstream. Sixty 
percent of the Washita drainage area is under agreement with the soil con- 
servation districts. More than two-thirds of the planned practices have been 
applied on the land. Major emphasis is now being placed on pasture planning, 
proper use, and range seeding. 

Two hiindred and sixteen floodwater retarding structures and 115 sediment re- 
tention structures have been completed to date. All planned works of im- 
provement and most of the land treatment measures have been completed on 14 
subwatersheds. Construction of floodwater retarding structures is in progress on 
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11 other subwatersheds. Top priority is also given to completing the land 
treatment program on these watersheds. Work plans have been completed on 
11 additional watersheds. The local people are obtaining easements for all sites 
on these watersheds so that construction may begin. Three other watersheds 
are now being planned which will bring the total planned to 38 subwatersheds 
and 65 percent of the Washita drainage basin. 

Most outstanding are the accomplishments of the local soil conservation district 
supervisors and other leadership in the watersheds. Having completed the con- 
struction on 14 subwatersheds, the local sponsors have obtained easements on 
all sites in 11 watersheds where 229 structures are planned. Two-thirds of the 
sites in 11 other watersheds where 214 sites are planned have also been cleared. 
Voluntary easements by landowners for the benefit of others are often donated, 
although the farmer may have a loss of crop and pasture income. There are many 
examples of the local sponsors raising money to secure easements and to provide 
for operation and maintenance. 

State and other Federal agencies have cooperated in developing work plans and 
carrying out the program. The Bureau of Indian Affairs has assisted in the 
preparation of work plans, in the securing of easements and carrying out land 
treatment on farms under their jurisdiction. The State of Oklahoma throuvh a 
revolving fund has made available approximately $120,000 during the past ycui 
which has been used by the soil conservation districts in condemning and obtain- 
ing easements where voluntary easements could not be secured. The staff under 
the direction of the executive secretary of the State soil conservation board has 
also been increased and a legal assistant and information director has been 
employed. County commissioners have rerouted many miles of roads, raised 
road fills and bridges, surfaced roadways across structures and relocated fences. 
Other section line roads have been closed. On one subwatershed, Barnitz Creek, 
the county costs have approached $50,000. The Commissioner reported to the 
annual meeting of the soil conservation district that the structures on Barnitz 
Creek saved $75,000 damage that would have occurred to bridges during the 1957 
spring floods. 

Although some storms have occurred on watersheds, no flooding has been 
reported in 1958 where structures have been completed. Reports were received 
of rainfall up to 8 inches occurring in less than a week on Barnitz Creek. The 
protection provided by the structures exceeded expectations as no flooding 
occurred. Untreated watersheds in the same general area received flood damage. 
The estimated damages from the storm of May 17-18, 1957, on 14 subwatersheds 
of the Washita District from Chickasha to Sulphur, Okla., without the planned 
program was $1,502,684. The program was completed on three watersheds in 
the area and the reduction of damage was 70 percent. Flood prevention plans 
have been developed on most of the other watersheds within the storm path. 
Based on the function of the completed watersheds, had the planned program 
been installed on all 14 subwatersheds, the damage in the tributary areas would 
have been reduced from the more than $1% million to $438,000, a reduction of 
71 percent. Runoff of 22,065 acre-feet was detained in the completed floodwater 
retarding structures. Had the other needed structures been completed, 112,572 
acre-feet of runoff would have been temporarily detained. While the damages 
from this storm on the main stem of the Washita River were not appraised, it 
seems reasonable that an installed upstream flood-prevention program would have 
reduced main stem damages significantly. 

The largest multiple-purpose project providing the greatest benefits in this 
watershed is the Spring Creek structure. The Soil Conservation Service par- 
ticipated with the city of Chickasha during the past year in constructing a 
multiple-purpose reservoir. It provides 56,000 acre-feet of storage of which 
20,000 acre-feet is flood control and 36,000 acre-feet is for municipal water 
supply. More than 72 square miles of area on Spring Creek drains through the 
structure. Benefits from the reduction of floodwater and sediment damages 
will accrue to the farmers who own the 1,050 acres of bottom land below this 
structure. Other benefits will accrue along the main stem as a part of the 
overall plan on the Washita River. The city of Duncan, the local soil conserva- 
tion district, and the Federal Government have participated through cost-shar- 
ing in another multipurpose structure on Wildhorse Creek. It is a key site 
in carrying out the watershed plan. The drainage area is 32.2 square miles. 
Storage of 16,000 acre-feet for flood prevention and 14,000 acre-feet for municipal 
water is provided. Irrigation storage is provided in two other structures 
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now completed and negotiations with local groups are in progress on other 
multiple-purpose structures. 

The local sponsors have obtained easements on all sites on 14 other sub- 
watersheds which will assure a full year’s construction in the 1959 fiscal year. 
They are very optimistic about clearing easements and rights-of-way for Quar- 
termaster, Cherokee Sandy, Beaver and Turkey Creeks, and the second segment 
of Wildhorse Creek watersheds by January 1, 1959. The Washita Council 
in their meeting on June 22, 1958, stressed completing the land treatment 
phase of the program and hoped to make fiscal year 1959 their highest pro- 
ductive year in the establishment of conservation practices. The local people 
are ready and the Soil Conservation Service has the design and construction 
personnel on the job. Approximately 80 floodwater retarding structures are 
scheduled for construction in the 1959 fiscal year. 


Yazoo River watershed, Mississippi 


Varah UIT ORURIE, ET OPIN I as dn tae ian beni esetmniecadetines Ziel $39, 339, 364 
Total obligations through June 30, 1958__--_______________._____ 9, 866, 845 


This project covers 3,222,400 acres, of which 227,975 acres are publicly owned 
Jand. Approximately 39 percent of the watershed is in forest, 25° percent in 
cropland, 14 percent in pasture, 13 percent idle, and 9 percent in miscellaneous 
and reservoirs. 

Operations began in the Yazoo River watershed in 1947. The watershed is 
now divided into 26 subwatersheds and plans for 13 of these have been com- 
pleted. A legally organized water management district will sponsor the work 
in each subwatershed along with the soil conservation district. There are 
20 legal organizations in the watershed which have requested assistance. 

There are 15,297 farm operating units in the watershed. Basie plans have 
been prepared on 8,153 farm units covering 1,941,374 acres. From the beginning 
of this project, high priority has been given to the treatment of critically 
eroding lands. To date 169,500 acres have been planted to trees, grasses, and 
legumes. In addition, 4,296 desilting dams and 478 miles of diversion ditches 
have been constructed, and 1,661 miles of highway erosion control work com- 
pleted. Emphasis is now shifting to speeding up the construction of floodwater 
retarding structures. To date 16 of these structures have been completed, 11 
ar under contract, and 25 are scheduled for the fiscal year 1959. 


Emergency measures 


Section 216 of the Flood Control Act of 1950 authorizes the emergency treat- 
ment of watersheds impaired by fire or other natural elements to prevent serious 
sediment and flood damage to life and property. Seven such watersheds involv- 
ing 43,191 acres of newly burned forest and rangeland were treated during the 
fiscal year 1958 at a total cost of approximately $127,585. Local beneficiaries 
contributed about $50,926, and the Federal Government financed the remaining 
$76,659 from flood prevention funds for “emergency measures.” 

All of the 11 areas treated were located in southern California. Approxi- 
mately 237,000 pounds of rapid germinating ryegress, mustard, brome, and 
other grasses were sown by airplane or helicopter to provide an immediate 
protective cover over most of the burned areas. The seeding generally was 
successful. In addition, 13.75 miles of fence was constructed and 9.9 miles of 
fire control lanes and trails were stabilized to prevent gullying by runoff waters. 


Progress in basic data collection 


Work was begun by the Forest Service Southern Forest Experiment Station 
late in the 1956 fiscal year on the collection of basic runoff data and erosion 
conditions as related to slope and vegetative cover in the Little Tallahatchie 
and Yazoo watersheds in Mississippi. Information of this nature was badly 
needed by technicians for the design of adequate and economical structural 
measures and effective conservation treatment of watershed lands in that area. 
A group of three small subwatershed units selected for instrumentation con- 
sisted of abandoned, actively eroding, formerly cultivated lands, which were 
reverting to forest. Stream gaging and standard and recording precipitation 
gages were installed and provisions were made for sediment sampling. Runoff 


and sediment computations have been completed for the first 9-month period of 


operation of this group of abandoned old fields. Soil losses from one 2.6-inck 
storm in April 1957, produced more than 70 percent of the total sediment pro 
duction for the 9-month period. Similar storms can be expected annually 
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in the test area. Another group of three subwatershed units in depleted up- 
land hardwoods were also selected for instrumentation and the instruments 
were installed in the 1957 fiscal year. Actual measurements were begun in the 
1958 fiscal year. Installation of necessary instruments in a third battery of three 
small watersheds having a good stand of loblolly pine planted 20 years ago on 
eroding abandoned cropland was completed and measurements started as of 
January 1, 1958. All nine of the small natural drainage units being studied 
have comparable soils. This work will be continued until sufficient data has been 
accumulated to establish patterns from which technicians may make proper de- 
terminations as to adequate watershed improvement measures. Some data al- 
ready available to the experiment station will also be analyzed in connection 
with this study. 

In addition to the above installations the Department is conducting similar 
studies in other flood prevention watersheds. Reimbursements totaling $21,381 
were also paid to the U.S. Geological Survey for stream gaging and collecting 
rainfall and runoff data in the flood prevention watersheds for use by field 
technicians during the 1958 fiseal year. 


Warerr ConserRvVATION AND Utinization Prosrects 


Program and financing 





1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 








Program by activities: Development of land for irrigation 


(total obligations) ;  ecumneih un wnantemaecsaaeae $348, 620 $352, 185 75, 000 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward.............-...---.. —15, 805 This MOO Bncnncnnadeueda 
Unobligated balance carried forward._................-.-__- Bey A 0 ad bean cocina 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) _............. 350, 000 335, 000 75, 000 





Object classification 
































1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 

Total number of permanent positions- 22 21 8 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_-- | 23 21 5 
Average number of all employees. -- | 46 | 41 12 
Number of employees at end of year- - } 62 46 15 
Average GS grade and salary... 16.4 $4,877|6.7 $5,492 |6.8 $5,518 
01 Personal services: = en er ee Sac 
Permanent positions_- ee ah a $117, 517 $106, 149 $34, 800 
Positions other than permanent_--. Lé 99, 385 88, 940 21, 200 

Other personal services - - - = 30, 441 26, 236 4, 000 

Total personal services.- cee 247, 343 221, 325 60, 000 

02 Travel_. sweated Gel EES a. Ee 1,711 | 2, 400 1, 000 
03 Transportation of things ‘ 999 | 700 300 
04 Communication services 1, 802 2, 600 700 
05 Rents and utility services___ 3, 406 4, 000 1,000 
06 Printing and reproduction-- ; 985 1, 000 200 
07 Other contractual services : 3, 383 1, 500 500 
08 Supplies and materials-_-_-- ; | 82, 370 112, 569 9, 600 
09 Equipment- ears | 1, 507 600 - 
ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions. - - -- | 6, 802 6, 500 2, 200 
15 Taxes and assessments_. 2, 874 2, 060 500 
Subtotal wee pide 353, 182 355, 254 76, 000 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges -. 4, 562 3, 069 1, 000 
Total obligations___- : 348, 620 352, 185 75, 000 





Water conservation and utilization projects 


Appropriation Act, 1959, and base for 1960_.._..._-.___------_--___. $335, 000 
BTU: mt SU a a i rnienisiice 75, 000 


Decrease (due to reduction in program level for 1960 at the 
RRO WTA | I ics seein cae ietaininschtan —260, 000 
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Project statement 


Project | 1958 | 1959 | Decrease 1960 
| estimated | estimated 
Bee Deere SN Gera. 6 85 8 RY te i Bi cal Danie vo ceed 
Development of land for irrigation w-----------------| $348,620 ] ! $335,000 | —$260, 000 $75. 000 
Total pay act costs (Public Law 85-462) _____- (4, 830) (10, 000) (—7, 900 (2, 100) 
1957 appropriation available in 1958 J oc ee SB A racack al ck ene eal ig eee 
1958 appropriation available in 1959 wee Geek A 5 asthe eis discedhan tedleatall an cheessiane aie 
Total appropriation or estimate ___._.___-- be nink 350, 000 335, 000 —260, 000 75, 000 


| In addition, $17,185 available from prior-year balances. 
STATUS OF PROGRAM 
EXAMPLES OF RECENT PROGRESS 


Status of project development 

Nineteen water conservation and utilization projects were originally author- 
ized for development and settlement under the Department of Interior Appro- 
priation Act of 1940 and the Case-Wheeler Act of August 11, 1939, as amended 
and supplemented. Six of these projects are no longer planned for development 
due to inflationary land prices and other changes since they were authorized. 
Twelve projects have been completed. The only remaining project of the origi- 
nal authorization, located at Eden Valley, Wyo., is scheduled for completion in 
the fiscal year 1962. 

Eden Valley Project, Wyo. 

Land development for irrigation on the Government-owned land on this 
project was begun in the spring of 1954. At that time there was before the 
Congress a proposal to authorize the exchange of certain Federal land on the 
project for public domain land held by the Department of the Interior and for 
lands belonging to the State of Wyoming that were found to be better suited for 
irrigation farming. The Congress enacted Public Law 377, approved May 28, 
1954, authorizing these land exchanges. The initial transfer of lands under this 
law from the Department of Interior to the Department of Agriculture was 
made in May 1955. The transfer of the remaining lands was accomplished dur- 
ing the 1956 fiscal year. The land exchanges between the Department of Agri- 
culture and the State of Wyoming were completed during the 1957 fiscal year. 
A final transfer will convey Federal lands not used in the development of the 
project from the Department of Agriculture to the Department of Interior when 
the project is completed. 

Project land development by the Department on this project is continuing in 
accordance with the revised development schedule adopted in the 1956 fiscal 
year which provides for a period of development, settlement, and sale of farm- 
ing units extending into the fiscal year 1962. 

The first sale of newly developed irrigation farms was made in December 
1956. The second sale was made prior to the 1958 cropping season. Twelve 
more new farms are planned for sale prior to the 1959 crop season. 


Obligation by projects 


The following table shows the actual obligations incurred under this program 
in 1958 and estimated obligations for the fiscal years 1959 and 1960: 


Actual, Estimated, | Estimated, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1958 1959 1960 


Project 





Recovery of prior year obligation __................-....-.-- —100 
PEI UINUNIIIRNNINNCRD  iec siaieinicinia 27, 361 


28, 600 9, 000 





ER I oe ean aac $352, 185 75, 000 


Eden Valley, Wyo. (direct project costs) __-_.__- seems | $321, 359 | $323, 585 $66, 000 
. 7 
| $348, 620 
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Development accomplishments and workload 














The following table shows some ~* ‘h~ more important items of development 
work planned, the amount complet sate, and the amount remaining to be 
done: 

Total de- | Accomplished Remaining 

Item | Unit | velepment | to June 30, | to-be done 

| planned ! 1958 July 1, 1958 
OOD WRONG oon cin nadienhcmaiamann AGtO.d. 2.00. 162, 541 161, 478 1, 063 
TT CIRARIORTIOD «5 cnn eccacewncavsonnwbena : pS os ani 194, 089 106,008 1. csnnnctcudles 
CyMAP NINO decks oo och sS Soe eae adbuedss ox Number - - -- 546 OO Bical). cehteeniabe 
OU ie Si Re ae aigibe wanuabicaenas. RS ii aaa, 30, 651 29, 779 872 
ROGUE oi5. Senn sdtbuwcedavusnusargskuaibhcakaintahseeekeban 69, 034 66, 914 2, 120 
ON idete os Mile... ...- 939 899 40 
Farm drains _. igi is incon le sap eh acca masher chieoae ee 596 485 111 
Farm irrigation structures.....................- Number- ---| 9, 094 8, 623 471 





1 Project reduced in scope and planned development revised as of June 30, 1958. 


Status of land development and farm sales as of June 30, 1958 

















| 
| Percent | Federally owned 
| | develop- tract ! 
Project | Date author- | Irrigable | ment = eS 

ized acreage | com- | } 

| | pleted Total Number 

number sold 
nc csilaei  agci i  lgc t ga banests ae 
Angostura. ead ike . | Mar. 6,1941 12, 154 | 100 105 | 105 
Bitterroot. | Mar. 22, 1944 | 18, 630 PP hi viene = 
Buffalo Rapids I-_.. a May 15,1940 | 14, 507 | 100 | 95 | 95 
Buffalo Rapids IT... May 15,1940 | 10, 400 100 110 110 
Buford-Trenton - - Sept. 23, 1939 | 14, 729 100 134 134 
Dodson ; Mar. 17, 1944 1, 200 100 | 
Eden Valley_..- | Sept. 18, 1940 | 17, 000 | 80 | 59 14 
Intake 3___- | Jan. 20, 1944 | 825 | 299 |____ 
Mancos- : Oct. 24, 1940 10, 000 254 | 2 2 
Mirage Flats_.- | Mar. 30,1940 12) 000 100 il 111 
Missoula 3... | May 10, 1944 | 900 | 100 | 
Newton 3. ‘ Oct. 17,1940 2, 225 | 100 
Post Falls_- Jan. 29,1944 3, 260 | 100 | 17 17 
Rapid Valley... ni | Nov. 8, 1939 12, 000 | (2) | Raila a 
Scofield 3. _. . | May 24, 1943 12, 500 230 


1JIn addition there are privately owned lands within a number of projects on which development work 
is done. 

2 Projects closed, no further development work contemplated. 

3 Projects include no federally owned land. 
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Project authorizat.ons and obligations through June 39, 1958 





Obligations through June 30, 1958 


| 

Present eas Ek eS ee eT 
Project project | 

| authori- Wheeler Great | Contrib- 

|} zation | case Plains | uted Total 


funds funds funds 
| 


a a Ns a Ot dee OO 9 Bt O00 aid hn cnc Nec ceca | $1,399, 211 
I a 569, 000 
a a leh eee eteaeesiienss PND Fcc ccuee onl ie al anneal wane fats dated ee Societe 


' 
' 
' 
i 
' 
' 
' 
‘ 
' 
' 
‘ 
' 
‘ 
' 
' 
' 
‘ 
‘ 
' 
‘ 
' 
' 
' 
' 


Bitterroot. __-- Phe oan cekaiemere 752, 000 BGT, GEA -loace sa gations eccamaipataearts | 167, 811 
Buffalo Rapids I__.....-.. Se os 743, 770 99, 296 $210,000 | $424,175 | 733, 471 
Spee POMIMOG EL. oso cnccncenncecuedeuss = 810, 122 | 319, 721 345, 000 | 139, 608 | 804, 329 
rR oD oe eee ...| 1,094,000 62, 798 762, 958 264, 838 | 1, 090, 594 
a eo censk ads baeauniinacin 84, 000 | 51, 484 |...-.- a as ate Raa ice peas | 51, 484 
Eden Valley ihe lee aT a | 2,340,000 | 1, 540, 587 | 154, 595 | 5, 061 | 1, 700, 243 
OS EEE eatne einem wea 41, 000 Oe ET Viedwawacvosae Siieedad snd 20, 817 








Mancos erases SE 473, 000 BR BtW sci setanccas PSR 366, 879 
Mann Creek re cvenes ee 5 bibananne hie le | cia bedi Ws dinirmaasvxchsaastace te idee eae era 
Mirave Flats- - Seat See cet ose = 687, 300 479, 152 170, 000 | 36, 837 685, 989 
Roe la ae Gadi iil 133, 000 i} 6 ee be dete caedine | 65, 297 
NR es 75, 500 A ot aS oe ea 74, 230 
, 3 * eae eee cee aes eo 1 196, 000 ROT Rs cn ie eae ig 196, 367 





0 SSS ee Se eee 170, 000 | 7,117 SR OU Nekas ceca 22, 159 
Saco Divide..........- SS oe oe ee ees SD Aen naatennes GO Akstnsvenesas 405 
Pe idcalincwad hahawiws a a ca cl at talah dial 350, 000 IEEE Usdivtnceamnacnd’ 12, 200 131, 731 


Total, direct project costs.........-..| 10, 482, 692 4, 970, 298 1, 658, 000 | 882,719 | 7,511, 017 
Project investigations and surveys.-..-..-.- ctenamapey BER AIS tonccs et chee aw sa caeneaal 233, 473 








General administration: 
Farm Security Administration --...-..|.-.------- EE ha sche ck indcdcmeaee el 349, 091 
Office of Production..................<. Ls asdaiesiooseialaana ORE A ecu castes aha = 4, 137 
ee ne ee cane meanwenademe | RE Sie ome oe | 59, 957 
Soil Conservation Service -_....._.-- pe eile ae oh | DG iseccwedcuidsdaxccancoetes 904, 425 


| : tees a a A ; 7 leslie idea 





Total obligations through June 30, | 
| MEET S SSE a Se ceuwesat OO TR, Sel 1, 658, 000 | 882, 719 9, 062, 100 
| | | 


! Net obligations after deduction for residual value of equipment is $186,545. 
GreAT PLAINS CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Program and financing 


| 1958 actual sui atianiibe 1960 estimate 


Program by activities: | 
Great Plains conservation program (total obligations) ----- $5, 636,148 | $14, 363, 852 $12, 500, 000 
Financing: | 
Unobligated balance brought forward_.............- des ; = —4, 363, 852 |....-- 
Unobligated balance carried forward_...........-------- : 4,368,802 fone ccsccc nce] cone sewdanaums 





Appropriation (new obligational authority) -_.......--.-- / 10,000,000 | 10,000, 000 12, 500, 000 
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Object classification 
| ad 
1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
| | 
on x aidan aca intact ion : | 
SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE | 
Total number of permanent positions_---__-.-.---- 109 | 141 141 
— Full-time equivalent of all other positions Seven reea kell 9 23 25 
Average number of all employees cba Daas Seaaewe | 163 | 245 247 
211 Number of employees at end of year 173 175 
«se eer oo 
az Average GS grade and salary---...--.....--.---.- .7 $5,492 | 6. 8 "$6, 518 
R Sanaa aiccesee ee SD 
471 01 Personal services: | 
329 Permanent positions saan ba $859, 698 $1, 276, 982 $1, 280, 000 
594 Positions other than permanent Slate girs Sin ae ak 27, 958 77, 334 85, 000 
= Other personal services Siic ks nd nanan dane; aera 3, 964 | 5, 684 10, 000 
817 Total personal services. ..........-........-.. 891, 620 1, 360, 000 | 1,375, 000 
879 OO Atel ees can andse cn cnt acne 49, 288 80, 000 | 82, 000 
--2 03 ‘Transports ation of RR oo ee eee 5, 655 10, 000 10, 000 
989 04 Communication services................-.--.-------- 8, 571 15, 000 | 15, 000 
297 05 Rents and utility services_..........-....----.---- “ 5, 132 10, 000 | 10, 000 
230 06 Printing and reproduction. --.---- age Moineeseren sina 23, 521 39, 000 | 39, 000 
367 07 Other contractual services : REO Coe - 42, 570 95, 723 96, 076 
159 Services performed by other agencies...._.-.---..--- 28, 950 64, 000 64, 000 
405 OG: arenes OiOT SUTIN Bes 2 exe cwedsssoioks dks ce cdcescs 20, 813 36, 000 36, 000 
731 Oi Tae on 8 ee er oo nal 83, 358 88, 000 60, 400 
—— 11 Grants, subsidies s, and contributions. .________- ack 56, 294 83, 000 83, 000 
O17 Cost-sharing assistance.___....-....------- 4, 293, 904 12, 263, 852 10, 400, 000 
473 13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities__._........-- . 215 | 100 200 
001 AS: \TOR06 BAG GARORRINOREE: 55 oo o22252ccn ad cnwccucecesnan’ oo 470 | 1,750 | i, 800 
if Total, Soil Conservation Service._.......--..-- rod 5, 510,361 | 14, 146, 425 12, 272, 4 176 
D7 “ ———— 
425 ALLOTMENT ACCOUNTS 
Total number of permanent positions. ...............-.. cad s 9 | 9 
, 100 Average number of all employees - See er ara, Meares an 5 8 8 
4. Number of employees at end of year---_- ec ddeisccnat 5 | 10 | 10 
Average GS grade and salary 7.2 $5,477 | 7.4 7.4 $6, 228 
Average salary of ungraded positions_....__-.......--.....---- $4, 337 | +4, 569 
= | = = | —-= 
01 Personal services: | 
Permanent positions-- 8 ah aegacndont $27, 989 =e, 944 $54, 327 
Positions other than perm: anent. . ant 3, 135 , 242 | 1, 242 
Other pereotal Ber viCeh s oo oc oi os oe Sie scuscees | 39 212 | 423 
TOCA DEISONAl BET VICRS ....... 205-6. coccen ‘ “81, 163 55, 398 55, 992 
ate 02 Travel.....- whenetiekde dies ddaaess 2, 577 | 4, 869 4, 800 
tail 03 Tre ansportation of things in whet go. 434 | 1, 900 1, 900 
04 Communication services.-...........-....---.. : aad 1, 652 680 680 
05 Rents and utility services_._- es eae wel 25 | : ; nccateeadieceaaiee 
OG Printing Sid reprocuogion. .. 2 1 a ae enon eee 1, 454 | 865 765 
07 Other contractual services-___.........---------- 74, 223 | 143, 960 154, 910 
Services performed by other r agencies. See ee cal 5, 045 | 2, 355 2,018 
----= 08 Supplies and materials_---- eta ‘ eel 1, 850 2,175 2, 091 
wane 09 Equipment. a aAT 6, 044 1, 692 800 
0, 000 ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions_._.------ . 1,019 3, 508 3, 543 
a 15 Taxes and ee SEE 301 | 25 2 
Total, allotment accounts. - -- Mechs anekwues cakes 125, 787 217, 427 227, 524 
Total obligations --- ; Piecing dar anaa ae a 5, 636, 148 14, 363, 852. 12, 500, 000 
Obligations are distributed as follows: | 
Soil Conservation Service. se Seiscks ddeidus ancl fas amas | 5,510,361 | 14, 146, 425 12, 272, 476 
ny I ee Nh ig cesmaaaumwnianin 29, 756 32, 903 32, 000 
A a ESI i ae aero 16, 674 20, 600 20, 600 
Agricultural Conservation Program Gaia sa 6, 831 | 21, 424 21, 424 
Commodity Stabilization Service. -..............--.....--- 142, 500 153, 500 


72, 526 | 
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Great Plains conservation program 


Appropriation Act, 1959, and base for 1960____..-...._-___________ $10, 000, 000 
IP: TTC ean iow ecicoe 12, 500, 000 





Increase (for cost-sharing assistance to farmers and ranchers)_-.. +2, 500, 000 


Note.—Although an increase of $2,500,000 is proposed in the appropriation for 1960, 
it is estimated that total obligations will be $1.863,852 below those for the fiscal year 
1959, due to the availability in 1959 of $4,363,852 in prior-year unobligated balances. 


Project statement 





¢ 


Project i958 | 3959 (esti- Increase 1960 (esti- 
| inated) mated) 


1, Great Plains conservation program: | 
(a) Cost-sharing assistance._.............-- $4, 293, 903 $7, 900, 000 | -+-$2, 500, 000 | $10, 400, 000 





(6) Technical services and operating ex- 
a SS eer - 1, 342, 245 D 1G WOO Riidacmeeane 2, 100. 000 
Total pay act costs (Public Law 85-462) _._.-._.--- (57, 117) S10: GE csenncdkdeskcd (143, 000) 
I Rol nian eins ah aeebemeion 5, 636,148 | 110,000,000 | +2, 500, 000 12, 500, 000 
1958 appropriation available in 1959_ ___.......-.-- BOO EE Neresccssncescal 
IRIE. 5 occitendecnenvnsanesss 10, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 





1 In addition, $4,363,852 is available from prior year balances for cost-sharing assistance. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 
CURRENT ACTIVITIES 


The Great Plains conservation program authorized under Public Law 1021, 
84th Congress, is carried out in those counties in the 10 Great Plains States 
that are designated by the Secretary as susceptible to serious wind erosion by 
by reason of their soil types, terrain, climatic, and other factors. Assistance is 
provided to producers in developing and carrying out plans of farming and 
ranching operations that will help to minimize climatic hazards, conserve water 
and protect their lands from erosion and deterioration by natural causes. This 
is a new and voluntary program which supplements existing departmental pro- 
grams and activities and does not replace any of them. 

The Service enters into a long-term cost-sharing contract with a producer after 
agreement has been reached with him on a plan of operations for proper conserva- 
tion treatment and use of all of the land in the farm or ranch operating unit. 
Contracts may extend from 3 to 10 years. The contracts include a time schedule 
of proposed changes in cropping systems and land use and the conservation 
measures which are to be carried out on the farm or ranch during the contract 
period. The farmer or rancher who signs a Great Plains program contract is re- 
sponsible for accomplishing his plan of operations and should use all available 
sources of assistance under other local, State, or departmental programs that 
eontribute to achieving conservation land treatment and moisture conservation. 
The services of soil conservationists, engineers, or other agricultural specialists 
and aids are provided to assist farmers and ranchers to develop acceptable plans 
of operations and to install the land use and conservation treatment measures 
according to schedules agreed to in plans covered by the contracts. 

A list of practices eligible for cost-shares has been published. It includes 
establishment of permanent vegetative cover, field or contour stripcropping, 
contour cultivation, improvement of range cover, trees or shrubs for windbreaks, 
or shelterhelts, establishment of waterways, construction of terrace systems, 
chiseling or pitting of range land, construction of dams, development of irriga- 
tion works, construction of wells for livestock, installing pipelines, constructing 
fences, and controlling brush. The maximum cost-share rate offered in any 
contract cannot exceed 80 percent of the average estimated cost of instolling 
each eligiiie practice. There is no limitation on the amount of cost-shares an in- 
dividual may earn except a limitation by program regulations of $2,500 for cost- 
shares for developing dams or ponds for irrigation. It is the policy to limit 
cost-sharing amounts for all irrigation practices to approximately $2,500 for any 
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one contract or to about one-fourth of the contract obligation, whichever is the 
larger. 

A farmer or rancher may receive a cost-share payment when he has carried 
out a practice of an identifiable unit of his plan. The law provides that total cost- 
shares paid under the program shall not exceed $25 million for any one program 
year, and the total cost of the program, excluding administrative expense may 
not exceed $150 million. 


PROGRAM ASSIGNMENTS 


Administrative responsibility for carrying out the Great Plains conservation 
program has been assigned to the Soil Conservation Service. A continuing inter- 
agency departmental committee, consisting of representatives of the Soil Con- 
servation Service (as chariman), Agricultural Conservation Program Service, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, Agricultural Research Service, Commodity Sta- 
bilization Service, Farmers’ Home Administration, Federal Crop Insurance Cor- 
poration, Federal Extension Service, Forest Service, and Office of Information, 
has been designated by the Secretary to recommend program policies, procedures, 
and regulations and to assure coordination of all departmental resources in the 
program. State and county program committees have been established also to 
help coordinate the program in the respective Great Plains States and counties 
and adapt it to specific needs within the program regulations. 


EXAMPLES OF RECENT PROGRESS 


Following is the estimated distribution of the Great Plains conservation pro- 
gram funds by agency between cost-sharing payments and operating expense: 


Item and agency | 1958 obliga- | 19°9 appro- | 1960 estimate 
tions priation 

Cost-sharing payments by Soil Conservation Service.....-.-- $4, 293, 903 7, 900, 000 $10, 400, 000 
Operating expenses: ; 

Agricultural Conservation Program Service. = 6, 831 21, 424 21,424 

Commodity Stabilization Service_ 72, 526 142, £00 153, 500 

Forest Service - -- . 29, 756 32, 903 32, 000 

Office of Information. --- 16, 674 20, 600 20, 606 

Soil Conservation Service. ‘ 1, 216, 458 1, 882, 573 1, 872, 476 

Total. : wi sinh mint at : 1, 342, 245 2, 100, 000 2, 100, 000 


Grand total... ‘ pase bacmee ap si : 5, 636, 148 | 1 10,000, 000 12, 500, 000 





1 In addition $4,363,852 is available from prior year balances for cost-sharing assistance. 


Eligible counties designated by Secretary 

The Secretary has designated the following 318 counties in the 10 Great Plains 
States as of June 30, 1958, in which farmers and ranchers are eligible to partici- 
pate in the program offered (additional counties may be designated from time 
to time). 

Colorado (28): Adams, Arapahoe, Baca, Bent, Boulder, Cheyenne, Crowley, 
Douglas, Elbert, El Paso, Fremont, Huerfano, Jefferson, Kiowa, Kit Carson, 
Larimer, Las Animas, Lincoln, Logan, Morgan, Otero, Phillips, Prowers, Pueblo, 
Sedgwick, Washington, Weld, Yuma. 

Kansas (34): Cheyenne, Clark, Comanche, Decatur, Edwards, Finney. Ford, 
Gove, Graham, Grant, Gray, Greeley, Hamilton, Haskell, Hodgeman, Kearny, 
Lane, Logan, Meade, Morton, Ness, Norton, Rawlins, Rush, Seott, Seward, Sheri- 
dan, Sherman, Stanton, Stevens, Thomas, Trego, Wallace, Wichita. 

Montana (31): Big Horn, Carbon, Carter, Choteau, Dawson, Fallon, Fergus, 
Garfield, Glacier, Golden Valley, Hill, Judish Basin, Liberty, McCone, Musselshell, 
Petroleum, Pondera, Powder River, Richland, Roosevelt, Rosebud, Sheridan, 
Stillwater, Sweet Grass, Teton, Toole, Treasure, Valley, Wheatland, Wibaux. 

Nebraska (58): Adams, Antelope, Arthur, Banner, Blaine, Boone, Box Butte, 
Boyd, Brown, Buffalo, Chase, Cherry, Cheyenne, Clay, Custer, Dawes, Dawson, 
Deuel, Dundy, Franklin, Frontier, Furnas, Garden, Garfield, Gosper, Greeley, 
Hall, Hamilton, Harlan, Hayes, Hitchcock, Holt, Howard, Kearny, Keith, Keya- 
paha, Kimball, Lincoln, Logan, Loup, McPherson, Merrick, Morrill, Nance, 
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Nuckolls, Perkins, Phelps, Red Willow, Rock, Scotts Bluff, Sheridan, Sherman,,. 
Sioux, Thayer, Thomas, Valley, Webster, Wheeler. 

New Mexico (17) : Chaves, Colfax, Curry, DeBaca, Eddy, Guadalupe, Harding, 
Lea, Lincoln, Mora, Quay, Roosevelt, San Miguel, Santa Fe, Socorro, Torrance, 
Union. 

North Dakota (30): Adams, Billings, Bottineau, Bowman, Burke, Burleigh, 
Divide, Dunn, Emmons, Golden Valley, Grant, Hettinger, Kidder, Logan, Mc- 
Henry, McIntosh, McKenzie, McLean, Mercer, Morton, Mountrail, Oliver, Ren- 
ville, Sheridan, Sioux, Slope, Stark, Stutsman, Ward, Williams. 

Oklahoma (14): Beaver, Beckham, Cimarron, Custer, Dewey, Ellis, Greer, 
Harmon, Harper, Major, Roger Mills, Texas, Woods, Woodward. 

South Dakota (24): Aurora, Brule, Buffalo, Butte, Campbell, Charles Mix, 
Corson, Custer, Fall River, Gregory, Haakon, Hand, Hughes, Jerauld, Jones, 
Lyman, Meade, Mellette, Perkins, Stanley, Sully, Todd, Tripp, Walworth. 

Texas (76): Andrews, Armstrong, Bailey, Borden, Brisco, Carson, Castro, 
Childress, Cochran, Coke, Collingsworth, Cottle, Crosby, Dallam, Dawson, Deaf 
Smith, Dickens, Donley, Fisher, Floyd, Foard, Gaines, Garza, Glasscock, Gray, 
Hale, Hall, Hansford, Hardeman, Hartley, Haskell, Hemphill, Hockley, Howard, 
Hutchinson, Jack, Jones, Kent, King, Knox, Lamb, Lipscomb, Loving, Lubbock, 
Lynn, Martin, Midland, Mitchell, Moore, Motley, Nolan, Ochiltree, Oldham, Palo 
Pinto, Parmer, Pecos, Potter, Randall, Reeves, Roberts, Runnels, Scurry, 
Shackleford, Sherman, Stephens, Stonewall, Swisher, Taylor, Terrell, Terry, 
Ward, Wheeler, Wilbarger, Winkler, Yoakum, Young. 

Wyoming (6): Campbell, Converse, Crook, Goshen, Laramie, Platte. 
Cost-sharing contracts completed and in process 

As of June 30, 1958, a total of 2,328 applications involving 7,218,453 acres had 
been received from farmers and ranchers in the 288 designated counties. The 
development of conservation plans of operations as a basis for time schedules 
and cost-sharing contracts was underway on almost 800 farms and ranches, and 
575 contracts had already been prepared for 1,828,776 acres. 

Farmers and ranchers entering into contracts in the Great Plains conservation 
program generally were cooperators in their soil conservation districts before 
practipating in this new program. They had usually already applied a number 
of conservation measures and many were participants in the acreage reserve or 
conservation reserve programs as well as the agricultural conservation program 
and plan to continue to participate in these and other farm programs. This new 
Great Plains conservation program is enabling a substantial number of land- 
owners and operators to make needed land use adjustments and install protec- 
tive conservation measures more rapidly than was formerly possible. 

In fact, the effects of the program are already beginning to show on farms and 
ranches scattered throughout the Great Plains. The status of applications re- 
ceived, plans of operation in process and cost-sharing contracts prepared by 
States is shown in the following table: 


Applications and contracts, Great Plains conservation program, total to June 30, 1958 


DIN a a ‘ i 42 | 306, 158 | 8 


Late cased shakes ach aia Neo Ser 2, 328 | 7, 218, 453 | 


Appiications received (total) Contracts prepared 
State EsuicsteRaiaieetan a a ae a Sap secninaindi 
| 
Number _ | Acres | Number Acres 
cel sled ce area ovate eas sili cocaine te 
RED ee oe Sins slosh 142 536, 144 43 | 54, 263 
eek 77 232, 464 22 | 87,973 
Montana_.----_---- aL eas 55 | 317, 446 | 2 | 4, 000 
Nebraska. .-..-..-- chia dela tailed daa daa 424 416, 538 | 98 | 131, 812 
2 | eee eae bahia ie ihiotcnietal 201 1, 882, 118 68 | 823, 156 
eee eee eS | 308 545, 968 52 88, 981 
NR ae ET os. enmaeyannee | 128 357, 093 48 182, 777 
SS ee See ae eS tivcee! 48 312, 222 13 | 35, 965 
i) US a ee ee Se 903 | 2, 312, 302 | 221 | 359, 669 
60, 180 
| 
| 
| 


1, 828, 776 
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Cost sharing 
Through June 30, 1958, there were 575 Great Plains conservation program 
eontracts in force in the 288 designated counties. They provide for cost-share 
payments to farmers and ranchers amounting to $4,293,903. The average total 
cost-Share amount per acre is $2.85. The average size of the farm or ranch for 
which contracts were prepared during the 1958 fiscal year is 3,180 acres. 
Significant contract information as of June 30, 1958, by States follows: 





Great Plains conservation program contracts to 
| June 30, 1958 


| 
State | Total cost-shares 
Number of | Acresin | ma eS ee ee 
contracts contracts 
Amount | Average per 
| obligated jacre (amount) 
— ——_——_--—-—- — -" — — = - al 
Colorado. : ; eee ais 43 54, 263 | $297, 559 | $5. 48 
Kansas... ohana Sisal in saa pao 22 87, 973 | 466, 574 | 5.30 
Montana.....-.- BA EAL SRS «| 2 4, 000 | 5, 450 | 1. 36 
Nebraska. . - - -- seta 98 131, 812 | 583, 738 4. 45 
New Mexico. .-.-..-.-- aati s ; Wael 68 823, 156 | 421, 707 0. 51 
North Dakots...........«.- a curkiceenioaiiee’ al 52 88, 981 | 169, 856 | 1,91 
Oklahoma..-. : insta ae ose aad 48 182, 777 470, 601 | 2. 57 
South Dakota bdadd cous awe naka 13 | 35, 965 100, 421 | 2.79 
Texas RS ea ; ci ecla diecapse | 221 359, 669 1,617,915 | 4. 50 
Wyoming__. ; he Gea er tod 8 | 60, 180 | 160, 082 2. 66 
GG: oo aundediudemeaas ame =e 575 1, 828, 776 | 4, 293, 903 | 2. 35 
' 


Practice performance in fiscal year 1958 

Although the first Great Plains cost-sharing contracts were signed only in 
December of 1957, farmers and ranchers in eight States performed an appre- 
ciable amount of planned work for which cost-share payments had been made 
by June 30, 1958. The following table shows these payments by States: 





Establishment of Reseeding range | Allother | 

permanent vegeta- (practice GP-5) conserva- | Total cost- 

State tive cover (including fencing) | tion meas- | shares paid 
(Practice GP-1) ures 


| Acres |Cost-shares| Acres | Cost-shares | Cost-shares 


paid! | | paid! paid 

Colorado - - - | 16 | $292 $4, 986 | $5, 278 
Kansas. - - 271 | 3,089 | 12,680 | $101,040 260 | 104, 389 
Montana. .- nal | 
Nebraska 337 4,722 &, 169 | 12, 890 
New Mexico 467 2,798 144 661 5, 547 9, 007 
North Dakota. - we =< 829 | 3, 201 8, 866 | 12, 067 
Oklahoma. oe 20 1,777 38, 872 | 61, 133 | 101, 782 
South Dakota | 
Texas f 871 | 7, 605 7, 745 | 34, 968 104, 412 146, 985 
Wyoming... 1, 936 | 1, 936 

Total. . 2, 811 23,484 | 20,519 175, 541 | 195, 309 | 394, 334 





1 In addition to payment for complete treatment of the acreage reported, the amount shown includes 
payment to producers for completion of identifiable units of the practice, such as seedbed preparation or 
fencing and payment to vendors for conservation materials or services furnished to producers. 


Cropland converted to grass 


A key problem in the Great Plains is the 11 to 14 million acres of land in 
cultivation that is unsuited for the continued production of cultivated crops. 
Some of the soils are thin or on steep slopes. Others are made up of sandy or 
other loose material that moves easily in the wind. One of the primary aims 
of the Great Plains conservation program is to aid farmers and ranchers in 
determining the areas of their farmland unsuited for cultivation and assist them 
to convert these erodable areas to a permanent vegetative cover. 


33913—59—pt. 2——42 
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A survey of 45 representative Great Plains plans covered by contracts in nine 
States revealed that from 16 percent to 64 percent of the land heing cropned 
before the contract period was unsuited for continuous crop production. The 
plans provided for converting substantially all of this cropland to permanent 
grass. 

A recent review of Great Plains conservation program contracts in Nebraska 
revealed that about 33 percent of the land in crops, when tne contracts were 
prepared, is unsuited for cultivated crops and will he planted to ner™movrent 
grass. About 24 percent of the cropland in the first five contracts signed in 
Wyoming is being planted to grass. There was an average of about 85 acres 
per contract converted to grassland in 420 contracts analyzed in June of 1958. 
These provided for seeding grass on a total of 35,500 acres during the average 
contract life of about 4 years. 


EXAMPLES OF WORK PLANNED UNDER GREAT PLAINS CONTRACTS 


Dunn County, N. Dak. 

The native grass range had been slowly deteriorating for years on this 2,440 
acre purebred beef cattle ranch. Dry weather and an expanding herd of heef 
eattle were taking their toll. When the rancher heard about the Great Plains 
conservation program, he promptly contacted the local extension agent and 
soil conservation district. After considerable discussion it became apparent that 
he would have to convert a sizable amount of his cash cropland to spring pas- 
ture or reduce his herd. After considering erosion hazards, erratic crop yields, 
national surpluses and other factors, he decided on continuing with livestock 
production. 

Under his Great Plains contract he will receive estimated cost-shares of 
$4,000. The contract provides for making the following maior adiustments: 

1. Seeding approximately 300 acres of fair to good cronlan? down to 
permanent tame pasture for spring and early summer use. The seeding 
has already been accomplished. Great Plains cost-share payments for this 
phase amounted to approximately $2,600. 

2. Developing three stockwater ponds and one stockwater well. While 
originally scheduled over a 2-year period, the need for water and availability 
of contractors prompted him to request modification of the contract ond 
establish them all this year. Great Plains cost-shares for the work amounted 
to approximately $700. 

3. Establishing a pasture division fence for better grazing distribution. 
This fence has been completed with approximately $250 Great Plains cost- 
shares assistance. 

4. Establishing a stocking and grazing schedule to permit improvement of 
range condition and long-term maintenance of good to excellent cover. The 
system is to be in full operation within 2 years. 

5. Utilizing stripcropping and stubble-mulching to protect the remaining 
cropland acreage. 

6. Expanding current tree plantings for protecting feedlot and headquar- 
ter area. Approximately $50 of Great Plains cost-shares will be earned. 

A total of 25 contract items are involved in establishing the plan. ACP as- 
sistance is expected for carrying out stubble-mulch tillage and rotation seedings 
and has been utilized in past years in establishing practices now a part of the 
conservation treatment applied. 


Stonewall County, Tex. 

At the time the plan for this 660-acre farm was developed there were 440 acres 
of native grazing land and 200 acres of cropland. Major erosion problems from 
wind and water existed on both cropland and rangeland. Brush had severely in- 
vaded more than half the rangeland and climax grasses had become severely de- 
pleted. 

The major provisions of this plan call for proper use of native grassland using 
deferred grazing, brush control, and reseeding to reestablish desirable native 
grasses. Forty-six acres of cropland is being planted to native grasses and a 
pond will be built and approximately 90 rods of crossfencing constructed to 
provide better management over grazing. The 174 acres of cropland will have 
a conservation cropping system that will provide supplementary feed and cash 
crops. Cost-sharing funds in the amount of $2,508.60 have been obligated for 
brush control, range pitting, range reseeding, fencing, and pond construction. 
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The landowner has completed approximately 65 percent of the items to be 
cost-shared in this contract. Cost-share payments have been made in the amount 
of $1,651 from Great Plains conservation program funds. He is using the con- 
servation reserve program on the cropland being planted to grass. He had pre- 
yiously established 12 miles of level closed-end terraces using ACP cost-sharing 


assistance. 


Dawson County, Tea. 

The rangeland on a 14,190-acre ranch near Lamesa had become seriously de- 
pleted of climax grasses and heavily infested with brush at the time the operators 
made-application for Great Plains program assistance. There were also approx- 
imately 500 acres of old fields unsuited for cultivation that constituted a serious 
wind erosion problem. The cropland on the ranch is sandy soil and highly sus- 
ceptible to wind erosion. The wind erosion damage on both cropland and range- 
land had been serious. 

The 5-year operating plan prepared for this ranch provides for the control of 
brush and reseeding of 4,916 acres of native rangeland, the installation of addi- 
tional watering facilities and the establishing of perennial grasses on 500 acres 
of old fields being retired to perennial grass. The plan also calls for the remain- 
ing 275 acres of cropland to be planted continuously to sorghum crops for forage 
production with proper management of sorghum residues. Cost-sharing in the 
amount of $34,715 will be provided under this contract for reseeding rangeland, 
control of brush, seeding grass, installing pipelines for livestock water and con- 
structing wells for livestock water. 

This contract extends through 1962 and the operators have already completed 
762 acres of brush control and range seeding and have established cover in which 


dar 


to seed grass on the old fields. 


Sherman County, Nebr. 

Although he was an early cooperator with the Sherman County Soil Conserva- 
tion District, this combination grain and livestock farmer was still farming 
149 acres of erodible cropland on his 720-acre farm when he signed his Great 
Plains conservation program contract in February 1958. He has 82 acres in the 
conservation reserve program and had already received cost-sharing assistance 
for legume seeding and terracing through the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram. The farmer now plans to increase the amount of pasture by seeding the 
erodible 149 acres of cropland to permanent pasture, to install 8 acres of sod 
waterways, 8 more miles of terracing, 407 rods of fencing, one livestock well and 
1 acre of tree planting for a windbreak. Cost-shares estimated at $5,150 will be 
provided as scheduled during the seven cropping seasons of the contract to assist 
in the orderly completion of these permanent conservation measures. 

The contract also calls for following a conservation cropping system on the 
contour on the 181 remaining acres of cropland and for deferred grazing and 
proper use of all of the grassland on the farm but no Great Plains cost-shares 
will be received for this work. 

Burleigh County, N. Dak. 

Poor yields and erosion problems on thin gravelly soils convinced this North 
Dakota farmer that he needed some adjustments in his cash crop-livestock unit. 
He had worked out the broad outlines of a conservation plan for his 1,700-acre 
place with the North Burleigh Soil Conservation District prior to announcement 
of the Great Plains programs. He was very anxious to move ahead with the plan 
but even after calculating ACP assistance and checking credit available, he felt 
he just could not finance the needed adjustments, The cost of land-use adjust- 
ments and treatment alone would run between four and five thousand dollars and 
should be made in a period of not over 5 years. 

This farmer made application for assistance under the Great Plains conserva- 
tion program and completed development of 9 long-range conservation plan. The 
plan will enable him to run approximately 140 head of beef cattle with all basic 
feed and forage produced on the place. <A total of 33 contract items are involved 
in establishing the complete plan. The major contract items provide for con- 
verting 204 acres of thin gravelly soil to permanent pasture in 1958, 1959, and 
1962; developing a well in 1958 and a spring in 1961 for livestock water: in- 
Stalling stripcropping on the remaining cropland for erosion contre] in 1959 and 
1960 : carrying out an improved crop rotation ; placing approximately one-half of 
the remaining 290 acres of cropland into rotation hay starting in 1958: and 
adjusting stocking rates to establish and maintain good to excellent range con- 
ditions, Great Plains cost-sharing amounting to approximately $2,600 will be 
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used for the first three items. ACD assistance will be used for initiating the 
hay rotation. 
Union County, N. Mez. 

The plan of operations in a Great Plains conservation program contract cover- 
ing a 10,500-acre ranch in northeastern New Mexico provides for seeding grass 
on 880 acres, building 30 erosion control dams, planting 3 acres of trees, range 
pitting on 2,740 acres, constructing 360 rods of fence, deferring grazing on 1,450 
acres, and grazing 10,490 acres of range forage properly. Federal cost-shares in 
the contract are estimated to defray about 65 percent of the total cost of installing 
this conservation plan. ‘ 
Yuma County, Colo. 

The Great Plains contract on a 3,780-acre place near Burlington, Colo., provides 
for $7,144 in cost-sharing over the 4-year contract period. The plan of operations 
ealls for seeding 117 acres of erodible cropland to permanent grass, of which 50 
acres are in the Conservation Reserve program. A field of 127 acres of terraced 
cropland will be stripcropped for wind erosion protection. One livestock water 
well, 460 rods of fencing and 3 erosion control dams will aid in maintaining 
proper range use on 2,816 acres. Wildlife area improvement including 8 acres 
of tree and shrub planting and fencing is planned for 16 acres of the farm. 
The construction of 4,000 additional feet of terracing with grassed waterways 
are also provided for in the contract. Stubble-mulch farming will provide addi- 
tional protection for the cropland. 


WIND EROSION 1957-58 


Wind action on cropland, rangeland, and other land causes soil removal and 
deposition that subjects the land to further erosion hazards, materially lowers 
yield, or impairs the inherent productive capacity of the land. An estimated 3.7 
million acres in the Great Plains were damaged by wind erosion during the 
November 1, 1957, to May 31, 1958, blow season according to local estimates from 
275 counties. This damage was significantly less than has been reported for 
any season since 1951-52. Acreage damaged was only about one-third of the 10.3 
million acres reported for the 1956-57 season. About 60 percent of the total 
land damage occurred in the five southern Great Plains States, compared with 85 
percent last year. 

There was moderate to heavy precipitation over most of the critical wind 
erosion hazard area of the Great Plains and few severe windstorms during the 
season. Moisture was favorable during most of the season except in Montana 
and the Dakotas during the month of May. The most damaging windstorms 
occurred during April. 

About 4.3 million acres of cropland, not otherwise protected from wind action, 
were protected by emergency tillage measures during the 1957-58 blow season. 
This was about one-fourth as much emergency tillage as was performed during 
the 1956-57 season. 


Land damaged this season (as of June 1, 1958) 











[Acres] 
States Cropland Range land Other land Total land 
Southern Great Plains: 

| Pec deamen Waki dim inn deat 461, 000 40, 000 5, 000 506, 000 
AR soe coe acnincent Ragcupnecundaunccencs | 121, 000 1, 000 1,000 123, 000 
a eins | 223, 000 41, 000 2, 000 266, 000 
I A se eal 90, 000 2, 000 2, 000 94, 000 
RI icra Lo eliiiciac nincte ideas mie dles ae ee 1, 032, 000 102, 000 50, 000 1, 184, 000 
DMI nn ean on 1; 927, 000 186, 000 60, 000 2, 173, 000 

Nortbern Great Plains: : 
OO EE 884, 000 11, 000 | 0 895, 000 
II oes Ce DS el te a mmininell 16, 000 | 5, 000 0 21, 000 
Ne IN one oo oe cacao | 592, 000 8, 000 | 0 600, 000 
South Dakota__- won anne nnn nnwnnnecenne-- ee! 7, 000 0 0 7, 000 
DEE chi on os ence ppceenenwee sean 7, 000 2, 000 0 9, 000 
nN oe on ce eakceeeeeee | 1, 506, 000 26, 000 0 1, 532, 000 
NINE RCN i es etal inataeens | 3, 433, 000 212, 000 | 60, 000 3, 705, 000 

| 
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CONSERVATION OPERATIONS 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Peterson and Mr. Williams, I think these are 
fine statements. I agree with every word as to the interest and need 
of the Nation for conservation of resources. 

It has been my personal view through the years that the success of 
the Soil Conservation Service can be largely tied to the economic 
condition of American farmers to put these practices into operation. 

This subject has become so very popular nationally that sometimes 
it is difficult to get “down to brass tacks” and look behind the front and 
try to meet the things that really are needed to get the work done. 
In other words, there is no need of the Soil Conservation Service 
except as it leads to conservation work being done. 

I know that you have contributed greatly in that respect. But 
like other things, you can always improve. I would like to review 
for the record that in earlier years many people who were primarily 
interested in the ACP program were critical of the Soil Conservation 
district work. They said the Soil Conservation district plans in- 
cluded too many practices. They claimed that, when you had reason 
to know that you would be lucky if the farmer carried out 3 or 4, you 
had gone to the trouble of drawing up 20 or more and that, prior to 
ever getting the farmer to do the 20 practices, conditions would have 
changed to where the plan was no longer applicable. 

Now, that was from folks who felt that the ACP program was 
all that was needed. 

At the same time, those primarily interested in the Soil Conserva- 
tion approach took the view that the ACP program was just a case 
of broadcasting Federal funds over the Nation on a regional basis. 

This committee has worked rather hard, and I am sure the Depart- 
ment has too, to try to bring the two groups together. In the first 
place, I never did agree that such charges were true. But certainly 
there was enough truth in the charge of each that it required all 
the effort this committee could make, and lots of cooperation of the 
Department, to improve that. 


RELATION OF PLANS TO COMPLETED WORK 


Now, Mr. Williams, this question is directed to you. 

I would like to know for the record the average number of plans 
or the average number of items in each of these plans. I would like 
to know, also, what percentage of the plans have been completed by 
States, or if you have it by districts. Then, I would like to know what 

ercentage of the things called for in the plans have been completed. 

would also like to know how many years it has taken to make that 
much progress. 

To my mind a judgment of the planning should be based on the 
conservation work that is being done, not on the plans you have or the 
number of districts that you have work underway. 

Dr. Bennett some years ago could get enthusiastic about conserva- 
tion and carry us with him so that we would have to grab his coat- 
tails and yank him back. He could show us a map of the United 
States al show us the districts in operation. Practically the whole 


United States was covered. But then when you got behind that show- 
ing and inquired about the number of plans and the number of 
projects underway, it was an entirely different story. 
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Now, at that time we were under pressure from the National As- 
sociation of Soil Conservation Districts for more and more personnel. 
And I am afraid that the public interest in conservation and in the 
Soil Conservation has become so great too many people judge it by 
how much money you get, instead of looking behind it to see how much 
progress we are making. ; 

At that time we were also asked to determine what the yardstick 
was. In other words, we wanted to know what is a conservationist; 
how many plans is he supposed to turn out in a year; what attention 
he is supposed to give to those plans where the work is needed and 
will be done, or how much of it is just finding something to do? 

And we found at that time that there was no yardstick. 

And from my own observations, the end result of conservation on 
land is just about as good as the personnel you have in a particular 
district. It varies greatly, due to the difference in the caliber of 
men that you have in some as against others. 

I remember, in my State we had two districts organized about the 
same time, with the same class of people, and the same class of land. 
One district, as I recall it, had dore about three times as much work 
toward vetting results as the other district. 

Can that information be supplied to us, Mr. Williams? 

Mr. WiturAMms. I believe it all can, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuitten. Now, do you have any yardstick? What is the 
annual output of a conservationist? Is he penalized if he does not 
come up to it; is he patted on the back if he does ? 

What do you have toward getting results out of your personnel? 
Do vou have anything that you could tell us? 

Mr. Witxitams. Yes, sir. Would you like to have that put in the 
record ? 

Mr. Wurrren. You can tell us now and then enlarge upon it in 
the record, if vou would like. 

Mr. Writiims. I would like to make some general comments, Mr. 
Chairman, in addition to the statistics that you asked for. 

In the first place, each of these soil conservation districts—and 
there are some 2,800 of them—is a local subdivision of government. 

Mr. Wairren. Organized under the State law. 

Mr. WiritaMs. Organized under the State law, and governed usu- 
allv by a five-man board elected by the farmers in the area. 

The program for that particular district is the program that the 
local people draw up and they enter into a memorandum of under- 
standing for assistance with the Department of Agriculture and the 
Soil Conservation Service. These programs vary considerably from 
one district to another as to the problems that a governing body places 
in high priority. Sometimes they place in much higher priority a 
group conservation job than they do a conservation job on the indi- 
vidual farm. 

Mr. Wuirrten. I am glad to hear that, because at the time this com- 
mittee began pushing in this direction I do not believe such a procedure 
existed. 

Mr. Witurams. I think, Mr. Chairman, that it has evolved over a 
period of time. 
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The point that I am endeavoring to make is that it is almost im- 
possible to have a mathematical formula yardstick that will apply 
to each of 2,800 soil conservation districts, in view of that kind of a 
situation. 

Mr. Wurrtten. I can appreciate that. 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. Now, in those sections of the country which have 
comparable agricultural problems, which have comparable farm units, 
enterprises, and so forth, we do feel responsible to have a reasonable 
yardstick, which, of course, must be something that is recognized and 
endorsed by the soil conservation districts, because we are not en- 
deavoring to push down the throat of a local governing body of 
districts a specific number of individual farm plans or a specific 
number of this or that but, rather, to get them, or to encourage 
them, to give attention to the total conservation problem in that area, 
which includes not only the individual farm problems in which the 
farm and ranch planning has a part but other phases as well. 

Mr. WuirteN. Since this is an arrangement between the Department 
and the districts, you will agree that unless there is agreen.unt as to 
what is going to be done, you do not have to furnish this personnel. 
So, in effect, you do have authority not to sign unless they come 
through with something that is sound in connection with the program. 

Mr. Wititams. We have the opportunity to encourage them in cer- 
tain lines of endeavor in their conservation program. 

But, to illustrate, while the average number of employees in the 
Soil Conservation Service, the first soil conservation district in the 
country is about four now, counting part-time and full-time people, 
actually it varies from zero people in some soil conservation districts, 
or at least a part of a man, perhaps a man located in one district help- 
ing in an adjacent district, to a situation where we may have six or 
seven people in a given district, depending on the size of it, the number 
of farms, and the kind of problems that they are giving attention to. 

Mr. Wuitren. Would that also be tied back to the demand in the 
county or in the district for work ¢ 

Mr. Witu1aMs. That is right. 

Mr. Wurrren. And the workload. 

Mr. Wuu1ams. The number of farmers and ranchers and the num- 
ber of groups, the state of their interest, and the state of the progress. 


REQUESTS FOR ASSISTANCE FROM DISTRICTS 


I de not know of a single soil conservation district in the United 
States at the present time in which their potential workload is not 
greater and they have asked us for more help than we have been able 
to give. 

Now, when you speak in terms of the requests for help, that covers 
soil survey activities in some cases, while in some districts the soil 
survey work is entirely completed. In other cases it would involve 
an additional farm planner or conservationist to assist with working 
with the individual farmers. There are many cases that involve 
engineering help to work with a group conservation problem. 

So it varies tremendously and, therefore, we do not think it is possi- 
ble to assign a specific number of plans from one district to another. 
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ANNUAL APPRAISAL OF CONSERVATION WORK 


We do feel, and we have put into operation, Mr. Chairman, an opera- 
tions management system, which provides for the annual appraisal of 
the conservation jobs to be done that next year, a joint appraisal with 
the governing body of the soil conservation district, to take a look at 
where we now are in this conservation program, what are the objectives 
for the ensuing year, where does farm planning, or the soil surveys, 
where the group jobs and all these things fit into that total picture; 
with all that kind of an appraisal. Then we can evaluate from year 
to year the kind of personnel as to whether we need to employ or 
emphasize soil surveys, emphasize the farm and ranch planning end 
of it, emphasize the application end to a conservation aid, or wherever 
the problem might be. 

Mr. Wuirren. Can you give us a rough estimate on these things that 
I have asked you and correct it for the record later ? 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS TO DATE COMPARED WITH TOTAL U.S. JOB TO BE DONE 


Now, what percentage did you say of the work has been done on the 
land ? 

Mr. Witu1ams. The work that has been done on the land ? 

Mr. Wuirten. Yes. 

Mr. Wiiurams. Well, Dr. Van Dersal, can you comment on that? 

Dr. Van Dersat. Yes. It is on page 170, Mr. Whitten. It shows 
there the number of district cooperators having basic plans as of 
June 30, 1958, was 1,218,433, and of those, 202,274 are fully applied. 

Mr. Horan. What page is that ? 

Dr. Van Dersau. Page 170, Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Wuirren. Once those plans are fully applied in accord with 
your original basic plan, are those reviewed by your group at any 
time that the farmer may request revising of his plans? 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. The farmer requests the soil conservation district, 
and if the soil conservation district governing body places a higher 
priority on the review of such plans in connection with the total work 
in the district, the answer would be, “Yes.” 

If, on the other hand, the district governing body places a higher 
priority on reaching people who have not yet been reached in that 
detail, they would have a low priority. 

Mr. Wuirren. Now, Mr. Williams, you have 1,218,433 that have 
basic plans. What percentage of the American farms would that be? 

Mr. Wittiams. I believe the estimate of the number of farms in the 
United States—I am not sure whether it is right at 414 million now 
or more. 

Mr. Prrerson. Based on the census, farms are about 4,700,000. 

Mr. Wutrren. Now, how long have you been building up to that 
1,218,000 plans? 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. Essentially, from the beginning of the soil conser- 
vation district activities —— 

Mr. Wuitren. What year was that? 

Mr. Wixt1ams. The soil conservation district, the first one was 
organized in the United States, I believe, in 1937. 

The rate of growth of districts, the big bulk of the districts have 
been organized in the United States during the last 10-year period. 
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Mr. Wuitren. Provided you continue to have the interest of the 
farmowner and the rancher at the present rate, how long will it take 
you to complete this job at the present levels of employment, in your 
judgment ? 

Mr. Wru1ams. Mr. Chairman, I sincerely doubt that there will 
ever be 100 percent completion 

Mr. Wuuirren. I started off presuming that the same rate of 
interest would prevail, the same rate of progress would be made. 
Now, with those two assumptions it would be a matter of mathe- 
matics. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. That is right. 

Mr. Pererson. Provided, Mr. Chairman, that the type of farming 
operation remained constant and you did not get a shift in farmers 
and a change in farm practices. 

Mr. Wurirren. We can work that out. 

Now, this 345 million acres—what percentage of the tillable land 
would that be, offhand ? 

Mr. WituiaMs. We have about 450 million acres of tillable land in 
the United States at the present time that are being used for 

Mr. Wuirren. Agricultural purposes? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Agricultural purposes, roughly. 

Mr. Wurrren. All of those would not necessarily need your service, 
in that some of them are close enough to markets and are prosperous 
enough so that they do their own engineering and things of that sort? 

Mr. Wixui1aMs. That is correct. 

And there would be some percentage, and I suspect that it may be 
as high as 20 percent in some areas, that may not desire that kind of 
help. 

(The material requested follows :) 








WoRKING ARRANGEMENTS WITH Som CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


Soil conservation districts are governmental subdivisions of the States or- 
ganized pursuant to the State soil conservation district law. The individual soil 
conservation districts have entered into a memorandum of understanding with 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture which commits the Department to cooperate 
with them in every proper way and to recognize and assist them in carrying out 
the important responsibilities which they have with respect to those phases of 
soil conservation work contemplated by the memorandum. 

Provision is made in this memorandum of understanding whereby the various 
agencies of the Department of Agriculture will cooperate with and assist the 
district in carrying on erosion control and soil conservation work through sup- 
plements to the memorandum of understanding. The individual soil conserva- 
tion districts have entered into supplemental memorandum of understanding with 
the Soil Conservation Service (as well as other agencies), through which the 
Service makes available to the District technical personnel especially trained 
in soil and water conservation technologies, including soil mapping. 

Among other items, the District agrees to (a) be responsible for determining 
priority of work areas, through separate determination or criteria it establishes 
for that purpose, (b) adopt a system for the orderly and progressive develop- 
ment and application of conservation plans for farms and other land units, 
by individual operating units and groups of operating units within such areas, 
(c) develop a systematic method for group and individual followup work essen- 
tial to the carrying out of basic conservation plans, including stages thereof, and 
(d) formulate principles and determin’ priorities for development of guiding 
conservation plans or watersheds or other natural areas within the district. The 
district also agrees to conduct its work in such a manner that cooperating land- 
Owners and operator, and the public generally, understand that any charges it 
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may make are not for use of assistance made available through the Soil Conser- 
vation Service free of charge. 

The following items indicate the nature of the cooperative arrangements with 
soil conservation districts and the policy of Soil Conservation Service for the 
administration of these arrangements: 

1. A standard memorandum of understanding between a soil conservation dis- 
trict and the U.S. Department of Agriculture. (See attachment No. 1.) 

2. A Soil Conservation Service policy memorandum regarding joint SCS-SCD 
work planning. (See attachment No. 2.) 


ATTACHMENT No. 1 


MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN THE ____------- ~~ Sort CONSERVA- 
TION DISTRICT AND THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


I sa ae a eee Soil Conservation District has been organized pursuant to 
the soil conservation districts law of _..._-___~ , as a governmental subdivision 


of the State, to exercise public powers in connection with soil conservation and 
erosion control within its boundaries, as evidenced by its certificate of due or- 
ganization, a copy of which is attached. 

Since its organization, the district has adopted a program outlining in general 
its longtime objectives, a copy of which is also attached. The district has, or 
may in the future have, under its control funds, services and facilities, contrib- 
uted from Federal, State, local, and private sources for use in carrying on its 
work. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized, under the terms of various statutes 
administered by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, to cooperate with and assist 
soil conservation districts in achieving erosion control and soil conservation. 
Such cooperation can be mutually helpful to the district and the Department in 
achieving their objectives. 

In view of these considerations, the district and the Department desire to es- 
tablish an enduring basis for such cooperation and assistance, and therefore 
hereby enter into this memorandum of understanding. 


A. What the Department will do 

The Department of Agriculture, through its various agencies, will, consistent 
with statutory authority and available resources, and in accordance with depart- 
mental regulations, cooperate with and assist the district in carrying on erosion 
control and soil conservation work. Such assistance will be made available in 
accordance with supplements to this memorandum of understanding, or other 
appropriate arrangements, to be entered into between the district and each 
agency of the Department cooperating with the district. 


B. What the district will do 

1. The district will prepare and adopt a work plan, which it will keep cur- 
rent, as a guide to show how it will carry on its activities in the interest of 
erosion control and soil conservation within the district. 

2. Where the aid to be furnished by the district to owners and operators of 
land in carrying out conservation plans involves assistance from an agency of 
the Department, the district will enter into agreements with those owners and 
operators, fixing the responsibilities of the parties in carrying out those plans. 
The forms of such agreements are to be acceptable to the departmental agency 
involved. 

8. The district will be responsible for determining the kind and amount of 
erosion control and soil conservation work to be performed by it on individual 
farms and ranches, and for seeing that the provisions of agreements it enters 
into with owners and opertors of land are carried out. 

4. The district will provide such funds, personal services, and facilities as 
it is able to obtain for carrying on its work. 

5. Within 30 days after December 31 of each year, the district will submit 
to the Department of Agriculture, through the State conservationist of the Soil 
Conservation Service, a report on the district’s activities and accomplishments 
for the year ending December 31. The district will keep its records in such a 
way that the agencies of the Department cooperating with the district may 
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obtain adequate information as to the district activities more frequently than 
once a year by examining these records. 

6. The district will inform all cooperating agencies of any substantial changes 
in its program and its work plan, in order to avoid possible conflicts in carrying 
out its work. 


0. It is further understood 

1. Assistance supplied to the district will be furnished in accordance with 
the departmental regulation making the types of assistance to be furnished in 
any State depend on the adequacy of the State soil conservation districts law 
in authorizing the districts to carry out a well-rounded soil conservation program. 

2, Any assistance in carrying on educational work made available to the 
district by departmental agencies will be furnished in accordance with existing 
or future agreements between the Department or its agencies and State agencies. 

3. This memorandum shall not be construed to affect the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government, or any agencies thereof, over federally owned land which 
may lie within the boundaries of the district. 

4, Neither the Department of Agriculture nor the district is bound by any 
obligation in this memorandum or any Supplement thereto which will involve 
the expenditure of funds in excess of the amounts made available to it, or for a 
period in excess of that authorized by law. 

5. All matters that may require administrative action or approval by any 
agency of the Department will be handled through the established administrative 
procedures of that agency and of the Department. 

6. This memorandum shall be effective when signed by both parties. It may 
be terminated or modified at any time by agreement of the parties, and may be 
terminated by either party alone by giving 60 days’ notice in writing to the 
other. 

.~ Sor. CONSERVATION D1sTRIcT, 


Chairman, District Governing Body. 


The signing of this memorandum of understanding was authorized by a reso- 
lution of the district governing body adopted at a meeting held on ___-___-____ 


ei SNES. 
Secretary, District Governing Body. 
DAS fs. ceS ease cee 
Secretary of Agriculture, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
PORGG ? wocci niece cuLeae 5 Oe as 


ATTACHMENT No. 2 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Sor. CONSERVATION SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., December 12, 1956. 
Districts Memorandum SCS—5. 
Re joint SCS—SCD work planning. 

The purpose of this memorandum is to set forth policies for guiding SCS 
personnel in the joint development of annual plans of action with soil conserva- 
tion district governing bodies. 

The primary function of the Soil Conservation Service in conservation opera- 
tions is to provide technical assistance to farmers and ranchers through soil 
conservation districts. Soil conservation district officials and SCS personnel 
need to know what the total conservation job is so they can develop together an 
annual plan of action. 

Soil conservation district governing bodies develop a program and a work plan 
before beginning operations in the district. These documents usually contain 
the best appraisal at the time of the total number of farms, acres in crops, 
pasture, and woodland, and recognition of the types of practices needed for each 
land use. 

Specific amounts of conservation practices generally are not known at that 
time, however. As operations get underway, there is a greater need, each year, 
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to take a very careful look at the kinds of jobs the district should be spending 
time and resources on. There is seldom enough personnel to do all the things 
that cooperators want done. Questions often arise about what should be done 
first. 

Each year the SCS work unit office makes an annual plan of operation includ- 
ing goals for various jobs and practices for the 12 months ahead. Although 
there has been considerable coordination and meshing of these goals with district 
plans, there is generally room for much improvement in this area of operations. 

An inventory of the total conservation job in a soil conservation district is 
essential for determining the best possible balance in annual work plans. Where 
unavailable, an inventory of the total conservation job in each district should be 
determined as rapidly as practicable. Until such time as the conservation needs 
in individual districts are determined in the national inventory of soil and water 
conservation needs, the best available information on conservation needs should 
be used as one of the guides in annual planning activities in each district. It is 
appropriate for SCS, as well as other agencies operating in a district, to help 
the district governing body make an annual appraisal of conservation needs in 
the district. 

DETERMINING ANNUAL WORKLOAD 


The determination of the annual workload in a district is a joint undertaking 
of the SCS work unit staff and members of the governing body of the district. 

The work unit conservationist (or in the case of a multiple-county district, 
the SCS employee responsible for working relations with the board) will work 
out with the chairman of the district board the arrangements for a joint work- 
planning meeting. Sometime (2 months or so) prior to the meeting the district 
officials should be briefed on the problems to be considered including the planning 
decisions they will be called on to make. This will usually save time in the 
joint meeting of work unit staff and the district officials. 

Prior to the joint meeting with the district officials (supervisors, directors, 
or commissioners) to complete the tabulation, it is appropriate for the SCS 
work unit staff to— 

1. List the planning and application jobs that old cooperators are ready, 
willing, and able to do in the year ahead. (This information should be 
accumulated and recorded throughout the year through regular and special 
contacts. ) 

2. List the soil survey job in the year ahead, including the acreage to be 
surveyed to meet publication plans, needs of FHA borrowers, etc. 

3. Estimate the jobs to be done (after eliminating duplications) as a re- 
sult of ACP referrals. This estimate should be made in cooperation with 
the county ASC committee and, if possible, the district officials. 

4. Estimate the jobs to be done under the soil bank program. This esti- 
mate should be made in cooperation with the county ASC committee and, 
if possible, the district officials. 

(In order to save time at the meeting with the district officials, the analy- 
sis of the workload tabulated under the four items listed above should be 
made, i.e., the jobs should be distributed to the kinds and grades of SCS 
and other personnel needed to meet the workload. ) 

In a joint meeting with the district officials, complete the tabulation of the 
annual workload by adding the jobs to be done as a result of decisions only 
the district is in a position to make, such as— 

1. The number of new district cooperators to be sought in the year ahead. 

2. The rate at which these new cooperators should be assisted. 

3. The group enterprises (or facilities) that should be planned or applied 
during the year ahead. 

4. Watershed (566) application(s) to be prepared. 

5. Needed emphasis on soil and plant management practices to keep the 
program in balance. 

This joint meeting should be held in late November or early December and 
the analysis (distribution of the jobs to the kind and grade of SCS personnel) 
should also be completed at this meeting. If the analysis is made in hours or 
days, it should be converted to man-years so at the end of this meeting both 
the SCS“work unit staff and the district officials will know how many men, 
and the kind and grade, are needed to help with the work that the district 
and its cooperators are ready, able, and willing to do in the year ahead. 
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As soon as the work unit conservationist receives information from the area 
conservationist about the SCS staff and other resources likely to be available 
to assist the district in the calendar year ahead, another joint meeting (late 
December or early January) should be held to develop the work estimate and 
the realistic goals, 

The SCS staff should, prior to this meeting, carefully consider possible im- 
provements in methods, techniques, procedures, work habits, time distribution, 
and schedules which will result in reductions in the time it takes to do each 
of the jobs (rates). 

In most districts, the estimated workload exceeds the capacity of the available 
personnel and resources. Where this is so, the district officials can decide 
on the jobs they want the personnel to give priority to in the year ahead. 

SCS work unit personnel should encourage the district governing body to 
meet with the ASC county committee and other appropriate groups to review 
the district program in relation to cost-sharing, ete. The district officials can 
decide on ways and means to enlist the help of others such as equipment dealers, 
county agents, vocational agriculture teachers, the press, radio, television, farm 
organizations, and similar groups in accomplishing the goals decided upon. 
Realistic goals for the year ahead should be based on the work estimates plus 
increases resulting from planned improvements and putting available, pre- 
viously unused resources to work. The planned improvements, with the re- 
duction in rates, should be stated at the meeting and checked with the district 
officials for feasibility. 

DEVELOPING WORK PLANS 


It is appropriate for Soil Conservation Service employees to help districts 
develop usable annual work plans. They should be brief, realistic, and read- 
able. Where this is done, the work unit conservationist’s annual plan of opera- 
tions might well consist of the goals, plan of action, and the timing of his 
actions to Meet the realistic goals developed in cooperation with the soil con- 
servation district. 

The districts should, on the other hand, include items in their work plans that 
are solely the responsibility of districts. Developing the goals together (other 
agencies should be invited, too) allows for maximum coordination and meshing 
of operations plans by district supervisors, Soil Conservation Service personnel, 
and others who want to actively cooperate with the districts. 

“My Guide Book,” issued by the Soil Conservation Districts Foundation, is 
a good outline for a plan of action. Soil Conservation Service personnel should 
lend their encouragement to use of such a guidebook. 

Soil Conservation Service work unit conservationists will check with the dis- 
trict governing body as necessary during the year to determine what changes 
need to be made as conditions change, and to keep work moving in an orderly 
fashion as planned. Where district equipment operations are heavy, this may 
need to be monthly; in other cases it may not need to be more often than 
quarterly or 6 months. 

Districts should never and the Soil Conservation Service must never lose sight 
of the fact that their primary job is soil and water conservation planned, ap- 
plied, and maintained on the land. Of special importance, and essentially a pre- 
requisite to the primary job, is the development of a basic or complete con- 
servation plan on the entire farm or ranch. Districts and Soil Conservation 
Service need to avoid unnecessarily getting into other activities that sidetrack 
them from these objectives. 

The success of watershed programs under Public Law 566 will depend upon a 
sound combination of land-treatment measures and water-control structures. 
Where local watershed projects are being developed, planned, or installed, 
the Soil Conservation Service personnel should encourage the districts to provide 
local leadership—especially in getting the land-treatment measures installed as 
rapidly as possible. Soil Conservation Service, along with others, should assist 
local boards in achieving sound projects. The annual workload includes the 
planning, application, and maintenance activites in approved watersheds in the 
district. These activities need to be an integral part of the total district program 
which is considered in developing the annual plan of operations of the work 
unit. They should receive the same earnest consideration in the development 
of the annual work plan of the district as other jobs needing to be done. 


D. A. WILLIAMS. 
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PROGRESS IN CONSERVATION PLANNING AND APPLICATION 


The Soil Conservation Service provides technical and other assistance to co- 
operating farmers and ranchers in about 2,800 soil conservation districts which 
operate under State laws. These locally organized and farmer-maraged dis- 
tricts contain about 90 percent of the “land in farms” and 94 percent of the 
farms and ranches in the United States. This program has spread rapidly over 
the Nation since 1937. Nineteen States, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands are 
completely covered by such districts, and many other States are nearly covered, 

Soil surveys for use in farm and ranch planning and for publication had been 
made on 575 million acres in these districts, as of June 30, 1958. Range site 
surveys had also been made on 79 million acres. The field mapping had been 
completed in 270 districts or survey areas, was nearly complete in 196 districts, 
and was more than half complete in 811 other districts. Such work is progress- 
ing in all of the remaining districts at an increased rate throughout the country. 

As of June 30, 1958, 1,794,411 farmers and ranchers, who operate 539,561,777 
acres of land, were cooperating with soil conservation districts in their local 
soil and water conservation programs. Farmer interest in this voluntary 
program has continued high through the years. With the technical help of the 
Service these district cooperators have developed more than 1,200,000 basic con- 
servation plans on 345 million acres of agricultural land, which includes culti- 
vated crops, pastures, and woods. The percentage of agricultural land in each 
State that is covered by these basic plans is shown by States in table I. 






TABLE I. 
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Basic conservation planning in soil conservation districts by States and 
nationally, June 30, 1958 


| Basie conservation 
} number Number of plans prepared as of | | 
of soil Acres of | operating June 30, 1958 Percent | Percent 
| conser- | agricultural units in | of oper- | of agri- 
States | vation land in soil soil con- | | ating cultural 
| districts | conservation | servation | | units land 
as of districts | districts Number Acres planned | planned 
June 30, 
1958 | 


Connecticut. -_-_.-- 8 2, 552, 948 | 2, 538 974, 57 6.9 | 10.8 
Delaware 3 1, 012, 796 7, 605 1,411 226, 200 | 18.6 22.3 
Maine -| 15 15, 506, 924 30, 300 5, 74! 1, 190, 467 19.0 | 7.7 
Maryland cso 23 | 4, 695, 752 | 32, 283 10, 1, 504, 374 32.5 | 32.0 
Massachusetts- - -| 15 1, 930, 714 | 22, 882 5, 583, 914 24.3 | 30.2 
New Hampshire. | 10 5, 563, 345 | 31, 391 3, 642,791 | 12.1 11.6 
New Jersey------ 12 3, 734, 388 29, 945 5, 559, 789 | 17.3 15.0 
New York..-_---| 46 16, 340, 278 114, 817 22, 2, 907, 923 19.6 17.8 
Pennsylvania - -- 48 | 10,732,393 | 103, 370 | 16, 1, 893.059 | 15.9 | 17.6 
Rhode Island -- -- 3 | 485, 000 | 3, 392 | 106, 835 26.6 | 22.0 
Vermont 13 | 5,389,273 | 36, 855 | & 1,044, 683 | 14.6 19.4 
Virginia sont 29 | 21,182,031 134, 012 31, 5, 148, OSS 23.2 | 24.4 
West Virginia_---} 14 | = 12, 730,755 | 71, 269 | 25, 3, 619, 320 | 36.1 | 28.4 

er 239 101. 856, 597 654, 790 | 136, 728 | 19,712,023 | 20.9 | 19.4 

Southeast: 

Alabama | 22 27. 205, 737 141, 744 | 45, 000 7, 578, 856 31.7 27.8 
‘Arkansas. - 76 29, 416, 350 148, 675 53. 093 | 10, 901, 841 35.7 37.1 
Florida 59 23, 701. 429 | 48, 821 18,944 | 6, 400, 553 38.8 27.0 
Georgia 27 39, 435, 219 167, 145 78, 620 | 14, 690,719 | 47.0 | 49,9 
Louisiana -- 26 | 26, 247, 783 | 107, 172 | 25,466 | 5, 569, 262 23.8 | 21,2 
Mississippi 74 | 28,822,242 59, 811 48,692 | 8, 861, 384 30.5 | 30.7 
North Crolina 37 | 20,500,772 285, 325 7, 558 | 6, 924, 690 | 7) 33.8 
Sonth Carolina_- 44 | 17, 591, 800 118, 344 32, 876 5, 489. 071 27.8 31.2 
Tennessee. 92 20, 721, 897 | 176, 303 27, 992 3, 913, 830 15.9 18.9 
Caribbean oi 19 2, 131, 575 53, 000 10, 692 640, 126 0). 2 30.0 

Total 476 | 225,774, 804 406, 349 408, 933 | 70, 970, 332 | 29.1 31.4 

Corn Belt: 

Illinois oR 29, 821, 658 208, 356 35, 054 5, 942, 498 16.8 19.9 
Indiana __ 77 15, 495, 645 114, 603 17, 598 2, 610, 638 15. 4 16.8 
lowa 100 34, 044, 533 192, 933 43, 621 7, 860, 384 22. 6 23.1 
Kentneky___- 12] 24, 029, 944 208, 569 45, 842 5, 361, 825 22.0 99.3 
Michigan 74 25, 089, 473 192, 140 18, 856 2, 381, 24] 98 05 
Minnesota... 78 26, 126, 314 125, 455 19, 643 3, 877, 027 15.6 14.8 
Missouri 34 9, 613, 236 58, 111 9,385 | 1,787, 769 16.2 18.6 
Ohio 87 19, 698, 700 149, 312 : 1, 651, 752 99 6 23.6 
W 732, 22 143, 981 3, R42 940 15.8 16.8 
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TaBLE I. Basic conservation planning in soil conservation districts by States and 
nationally, June 30, 19658—Continued 





























Total Basic conservation 
number Number of lans prepared as of 
of soil Acres of operating une 30, 1958 Percent | Percent 
conser- | agricultural NO TR. he eof eae 1 a 
States vation land in soil soil con- ating cultural 
districts | conservation | servation units land 
as of districts districts Number | Acres planned | planned 
June 30, 
1958 
Great Plains: 
Colerado........- 97 29, 371, 501 38, 921 12,034 | 10,717, 768 30.9 | 36. 5 
SN gnc gars 105 50, 167, 148 131, 385 58, 568 | 17, 965, 038 44.6 | 35.8 
Montana...--..-.- 66 59, 906, 381 32, 397 &, 657 | 17,407, 910 26.7 29.0 
Nebraska. ...-.-- 87 47, 922, 974 108, 061 40,175 | 13, 547, 066 37.2 28.3 
New Mexico- ---- 60 55, 329, 333 23, 867 10, 233 | 23, 887, 596 42.9 | 43, 2 
North Dakota. - 77 42, 463, 096 61, 445 22,58 | 13, 980,949 36.9 32.9 
Oklahoma nw 87 39, 187, 162 14%, 783 72,097 | 18, 058, 584 49.1 46.1 
South Dakota___-- 69 44, 489, 408 62, 417 22,059 | 11, 706, 347 35.3 26.3 
SAIL ia nisin tiiecna aie Ste 173 155, 367, 091 353, 829 115,735 | 62, 798, 996 32,7 | 40.4 
W yoming_------- 44 21, 354, 233 9, 752 3, 613 4, 928, 279 37.0 23. 1 
ORL ccattcee 865 | 545, 558, 329 26%, 857 365, 829 |194, 998, 533 37.8 35.7 
West: 
a 49 22, 496, 094 9, 288 3, 486 ¢ 37.5 11.6 
California. --...- 146 34, 640, SLO 88, 151 21, 409 ‘ 24.3 | 12.9 
blll ESA 50 17, 894, 854 32, 340 4, 788 , 245 14.8 10.7 
Nevada. -........ 34 7, 310, 192 3, 145 1,419 1, 277, 280 45.1 | 17.5 
NS 8s cededwe 57 21, 026, 770 42, 320 5,763 | 2,575, 448 | 11.0 | 12.2 
Rig hare emia 48 13, 485, 902 25, 078 7.778 4, 598, 542 31.0 | 34.1 
W ashington__-_- 76 23, 433, 115 82, 251 15,122 | 3, 789, 785 18.4 16, 2 
RIMS. Wo oe ences gy 1, 653, 998 1, 507 325 53, 516 21.6 3.2 
ee os eee 16 2, 963, 945 4, 407 426 | 313, 848 . 7 10.6 
ONE hack 485 144, 910, 680 298, 487 60, 516 21, 581, 591 20.3 | 14.9 
National total._| 2, 806 |1, 228, 752, 137 4,721,934 | 1,218,433 |345, 388, 583 25.8 | 28. 2 
| 

















Of the total basic plans, 202,274 basic plans had been fully applied on 42 
million acres as of June 30, 1958. It is estimated that the planned practices in 
another 400,000 of these basic plans have been applied, except for a few items 
or parts of certain fields; another 500,000 plans have had more than half of 
the planned practices applied; and some 100,000 plans have 20 percent or more 
of the planned work applied. In addition, the 600,000 district cooperators, who 
do not as yet have basie plans for ali their land, has already started with the 
application of certain needed soil and water conservation practices, These 
cooperators receive technical help, consultation, and onsite assistance from 
Service technicians, while their basic plans are being developed. Basic planning 
and application of needed practices is undertaken with about 100,000 new 
cooperators each year. 

The planned work estimated as completed on the lands of all district co- 
operators would be equivalent to about 276 million acres. This is approximately 
half of the total acreage in district cooperators’ farms and ranches. Progress 
in the application of soil and water conservation practices on farms and ranches 
is proceeding annually at the rate of 20 million to 25 million acres fully treated. 
The technical workload on reapplication of some practices, maintenance of others, 
and revisions or changes of some plans is increasing each year as districts 
became older. 

CONTENT OF BASIC CONSERVATION PLANS 


A basic conservation plan for a farm or ranch contains the recorded decisions 
of the farmer or rancher, as to how he will use the land within its capability ; 
how he will treat the land in accordance with its varying needs; and the 
sequence in which he will apply all the needed practices. Such plans are 
based on a soil survey of the farm or ranch, a capability map, and the decisions 
of each cooperator, after a thorough explanation of alternative uses and treat- 
ments needed. 

A basie long-term plan comprises the program of conservation for each farm 
or ranch. It provides a basis for general timing or scheduling application of 
needed practices singly and in combination where sequence is important. It 
also shows priority of treatments and amounts of planned practices to be applied 
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each year. This provides a work schedule for the farmer and for the technicians 
who assist him with the application of the planned practices. 

The conservation plan map shows each field, its acreage, and future land use, 
all of which is keyed to the decisions of the cooperator, as recorded in his own 
plan of conservation operations for that farm or ranch. 

On a farm-by-farm basis and for a county or district, these plans reflect the 
cooperators’ needs for construction equipment, planting materials, and supplies 
connected with conservation work. The basis for scheduling and programing of 
technical assistance and related work as well as information on needs for cost- 
sharing, loans, and other management factors is provided in such basic conserva- 
tion plans. In this way, the recorded decisions of each cooperator, as shown in 
his plan, support and contribute to the success of other programs operating at 
the county and State level. 

The kind, number, and the amounts of practices vary with the type of farm- 
ing, soils, climate, and desires of the operators in different parts of the country. 
Some conservation plans on good land, class I or II for example, contain only 
a few practices; whereas others on classes VI to VII will include very complex 
practices or combinations of treatments. Likewise, different kinds of practices 
vary with intensity of planned use, such as treating classes III and IV land to 
keep it in cultivated crops, as contrasted with planting it to grass or trees. 

Spot studies made of 670 basic conservation plans of various ages in different 
parts of the country show an average of six planned practices for each farm, 
of which four practices had been applied at the time of checking. The average 
number of planned practices varied from nine practices to three practices in 
the work units studied. The average number of applied practices varied from 
five practices to two practices per plan in those same work units. Thus, it 
is evident that a high percentage of the planned practices were already applied. 
From related studies it was clear that the other practices were being scheduled 
for application in the years ahead. Variations among the farms were from a 
single practice to as many as 15 different practices in this sample. 

Amounts of major soil and water conservation practices applied on farms 
and ranches with SCS technical assistance in fiscal year 1958, with estimates 
for 1959 and 1960, are shown in table IT. 





| 





TaBLE II.—Major practices applied on farms and ranches of soil conservation dis- 
trict cooperators, ACP participants, and other landowners assisted within soil 
conservation districts 











Type of practices Unit 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
a ————$—$——_ $$ $$$ |— —— ——-— - hae 
CORON TIE 6 oi 5 Sess See cee eek can -| Acres..... 2, 206, 854 2, 200, 000 | 2, 150, 000 
Cover cropping Gctdedn cain fick nada ae do a 4, 144, 611 4, 200, 000 | 4, 250, 000 








Stripcropping ‘ ‘ anced ane : 768, 881 770, 000 | 780, 000 
Stubble mulching _.do | 3, 180, 221 3, 400, 000 | 3, 500, 000 
Proper range use__- . : ..do 36, 391, 548 38, 000, 000 | 39, 500, 000 
Pasture planting _-- a ‘ < naaitetie do ; 2, 983, 566 3, 100, 000 | 3, 200, 000 
Range seeding . do 1, 295, 432 1, 450, 000 1, 600, 000 
Tree planting : as : do 752, 113 859, 000 1, 000, 000 
Windbreak planting Seah dete : Miles 2, 383 2, 750 | 3, 000 
Wildlife area improvement esau Acres. ....| 488, 568 500, C00 | 510, 000 
Terracing ; ; SF SOE Miles ae 40, 986 39, 000 38, 000 
Diversion construction ; z do 4, 878 5, 000 | 5, 200 
Pond construction as : Number 63, 060 | 70, 000 | 71. 000 
Waterway development ; eae Acres 61, 866 64, 000 | 66, 000 
Irrigation reservoirs ion Number 3, 285 3, 200 3, 200 
Sprinkler irrigation svstems ~ . do aot 3, 900 | 3, 600 | 3, 500 
Improved water application : Acres | 1, 290, 598 | 1, 250, 000 1, 200, 000 
Irrigation water management do | 661, 558 | 643, 000 665, 000 
Land leveling do oil 460, 066 500, 000 | 520, 000 
Farm drainage Bees esc 1, 442, 564 | 1, 450, 000 | 1, 460, 000 
Open drains Miles-__-.--|} 15, 701 16, 000 16, 000 
Closed drains ; do scat 22, 597 | 23, 500 | 24, 000 
Land clearing --- 4 .-| Acres.....| 499, 771 | 490, 000 | 485, 000 








More than a hundred different practices and measures are used in the local 
programs of conservation districts varying from place to place according to 
different needs of the land. The above listed practices represent those most 
commonly used throughout the country. 

These data for 1958 and the estimates for 1959 and 1960 include quantities 
of the listed practices applied with Soil Conservation Service technical as- 
sistance in soil conservation districts. Such assistance is financed mainly 
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with “Conservation operations” funds; partly with funds reimbursed from the 
item “Agricultural conservation program” under the 5 percent transfer provision 
contained in the annual appropriation act; partly with “Great Plains con- 
servation program” and “Conservation reserve program” funds, and a small part 
from Various non-Federal sources. 

These data reflect the trends in rates of application of these practices over 
a 3-year period. 

Cumulative data showing planned practices that have been applied on the 
land as of December 31, 1957, indicate the average applied amounts per basic 
plan as follows: Contour farming, 30 acres; crop rotations, 52 acres; cover 
cropping, 19 acres; stripcropping, 18 acres; stubble mulching, 18 acres; as 
examples on cropland fields. Proper range use, 98 acres; pasture planting, 24 
acres; tree planting, 4 acres; hedgerows, 6 rods; wildlife area improvement, 4 
acres; on noncultivated land. Average amounts of structural types of practices 
applied were: Terracing, 1 mile; ponds, nearly 1 each; improved water 
application, 7 acres; land leveling, 5 acres; open ditches and tile drains, 0.5 
miles; and many other related practices as needed in different parts of the 
country. 

Such national averages in applied amounts of practices vary widely with the 
type of farming and kind of conservation programs. The “National Catalog 
of Practices” lists more than a hundred different practices on which technical 
help is furnished. 

FOLLOWUP CONTACTS AND REVISIONS 


The conservation program for a farm or ranch, as well as a district or county, 
frequently changes in type of farming enterprise, changes in ownership, changes 
due to improved practices resulting from recent research, and changes in the 
cooperator’s own mind as he experiences the benefits of conservation farming. 
For these and other reasons periodic followup and up-dating of old plans, or 
making a new one with the new owners becomes necessary. Such followup 
contacts and revisions as may be needed have already become a substantial part 
of the district workload. 

Changes in ownership, tenure of operators, and sales or purchase of land 
make it necessary to have an effective follow-up system in every district. Title 
transfers and sales account for about a 5-percent turnover each year. It is fre- 
quently necessary to contact the new owner at an early date to get him to con- 
tinue the plan already started on his farm, or to adjust and revise the previous 
plan to suit his needs. 

Likewise, the servicing of an ever-increasing number of district cooperators 
with planned practices, in designing, layout, field surveys, selection of suitable 
sites and the like, is increasing each year. Group types of water enterprises 
for land improvement and development are also a large part of the district 
workload in some parts of the country. In approved watershed projects, some 
adjustments in existing basic plans are frequently necessary to accelerate or 
add the land treatment phases of watershed protection work. Local applica- 
tions of sponsors and farmer interest in this type of work continue to increase. 

An increasing numbers of district cooperators move forward with planning 
and application of practices, the number of older cooperators requiring re- 
visions, improvements, and adjustments in their individual programs increases 
likewise. Continued servicing of cooperators with their planned work as well 
as reaching new cooperators, tends to compound the workload increases in 
each district. All of these technical services and assistance with all kinds of 
conservation work show the dynamic nature of the soil and water conservation 
program as it is geared to the needs of the land and the wishes of local people. 

Thus, any measure of the degree of completion of the soil and water con- 
servation job in any soil conservation district or in the Nation must take into 
account: (1) the job of providing technical assistance for application of prac- 
tices: as well as (2) the job of assisting with preparing an original basic plan 
for each farm; and also (3) the revision of plans because of changes in the 
size of farm, sales of farms, new operators, new technologies, and for many 
other reasons. 

PROJECTIONS 


The 1954 Census of Agriculture shows 4,782,416 farms and ranches in the 
United States comprising about 1,158 million acres. This reflects a decrease of 
over 1 million farms since 1945. While the number of farms continues to de- 
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crease the acreage of land in farms remains about the same, with some increases 
in a few States. 

Projections of present trends indicate that by 1975 there will probably be about 
4 million farms, of which about 24%4 million will be commercial type farms. The 
others would be smal) tracts, part-time farms, and the like, which produce and 
sell less than $2,500 worth of farm products annually. 

By the end of 1960 fiscal year, an estimated 1,324,000 district cooperators, 
who operate 374,692,000 acres, will have basic plans on about one-third of the 
agricultural land in the Nation. At that time there will be an estimated 1,906,000 
cooperators who will operate about 572 million acres. 

Districts are working with farmers and ranchers as they become interested 
in the nrogram. The Service provides technical assistance on all types of farms 
as rapidly as resources permit. Therefore, projections of future rates and 
trends are dependent upon local interest and the availability of local and other 
resonrees to handle the workloads on surveys, planning, application of planned 
practices, and related conservation work. 

Assuming that all of the agricultural land in the Nation will be in districts 
by 1975, and that about 80 percent of the 4 million farmers will cooperate in 
the nrorram, gives a potential of about 3,200,000 district coonerators, including 
those whose basic plans may be applied. Since in 1960, 1,824,000 cooperators 
will have basic plans then some 1,876,000 basic plans will still have to be 
developed. 

How long it may take to develop this number of basic plans cannot he stated 
with any accuracy, even if present trends and rates of staffing continue. This 
is so because of the changes in program brought about by new research, the 
turnever in farms, and the necessary revisions in individual programs. These 
factors are, and have been constantly changing in such a way as to make such 
predictions of little or no value. 

It must be realized that the workload on the application of planned practices 
increases each year. Likewise, the need for followup and servicing of an ever 
increasing number of cooperators becomes larger. For these and other reasons, 
the district governing bodies must choose the local priorities of work which they 
can help cooperating farmers and ranchers do in a given period of time. The 
job of keeping applied practices in operating condition also increases as more 
and more basic plans become fully applied. Therefore, the workloads of dis- 
tricts vary with their objective in solving local problems and the different stages 
of operations through which they are passing. 


REORGANIZATION OF SCS OFFICES IN FLORIDA 


Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Williams, some of my colleagues from Florida 
have taken exception to a reorganization of your Service in the State 
of Florida. For that reason, they have asked me to obtain certain 
information with regard to Florida, and I would like for you to 
sunnly it for the recor rd. 

Now, you might give us a general statement as to what consolida- 
tion of districts in the various States has taken place whereby the 
district offices bring personnel together. Is there any money saved, 
or is it for convenience, or is it to increase the civil service status 
for some of the employees? Just give us a statement of what has been 
done by States, what is involved, and what the outcome will be, or 
has heen. 

Mr. Wirtrams. Mr. Chairman, our problem in Florida several 
months ago had to do with the fact that we were overstaffed there with 
respect to our resources and had to make some adjustments in our oner- 
ations. At that time, as part of the process of examining the activities 
in each of the work units assisting the soil conservation districts. it was 
determined that there were some of our local offices that could be 
consolidated and still provide services to districts without having a 
resident staff in each of the districts. Now, that was at the working 
unit level. 
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At, our area office level, which is our first line of supervision of the 
areas, we had five area offices, I believe it was, in Florida—no, six 
area offices that we reduced to four. In the process of making some 
adjustments in those area boundaries we had to assign certain of the 
work units to a new area conservationist and otherwise make adjust- 
ment. There was one location in the State in which it was necessary, 
to accomplish this, to physically move the office from one location to 
another location a few miles away. By doing that it placed the office 
in a more centrally located area and provided for more convenient 
transportation, and will result, over a period of time, in a substantial 
saving of funds in our whole operations in the State. 

I have here, which I will be glad to supply for the record, a complete 
story of this reorganization and reduction of area offices in Florida. 
Mr. Wuirren. We will be glad to have it. 

(The information requested follows :) 


REALINEMENT OF SCS ACTIVITIES IN FLORIDA 


The Soil Conservation Service in Florida realined its area organization to 
achieve better utilization of available funds and personnel. Benefits from this 
realinement will ultimately, we believe, be reflected in more efficient services to 
soil conservation districts and more economy in fulfilling the Soil Conservation 
Service’s responsibilities for a progressive soil and water conservation program 
in the State. 

This decision to reduce the number of area offices from 6 to 4 was made only 
after considerable time and study had been given to the advantages and dis- 
advantages involved in such a reduction. This has not affected the numbers of 
local offices furnishing assistance directly to soil conservation districts. It has 
reduced by two, the number of intermediate offices between the State office and 
the county level of the organization. There has been no adverse effect on the 
program in the State, rather there will be a benefit by diverting the savings in 
money and manpower to the program activities by helping to meet the ever- 
increasing demand for services and to increase technical assistance to districts. 

In addition, the study indicated that the four remaining area conservationists 
will be able to make better use of their time with a minimum of lost motion in 
supervising the work unit conservationists in the areas. Fewer passenger ve- 
hicles will be required for administration of the program in the areas. The State 
conservationist and his staff will have four focal points of contact for fulfilling 
their responsibilities resulting in such things as reduction of training and in- 
spection time and travel time and expenses. The reduction in areas will reduce, 
rather than increase transportation costs—an example of the reduction in trans- 
portation costs is indicated by a study in one area. The study shows that had 
the area office been located where it now is, there would have been a resulting 
savings of 8,236 miles of travel, or approximately 213 hours of travel time. At 
an average rate of $4 per hour for employee’s time and 6 cents per mile for 
vehicles, this alone would represent annual savings of $1,347. This might be 
viewed as a relatively small savings, but with three other area offices given 
similar consideration, in the long run it can amount to a substantial savings to 
be applied to additional technical assistance to districts. 

With respect to the size, composition, and cost of the Florida State office, the 
records indicate a total of 22 positions for 1958. See table I attached for com- 
parison of positions and salary and other State office costs. As of January 1, 
1959, 1 position was abolished in the State office, reducing the number from 22 
to 21. This position was a soil conservationist (assistant to the State conser- 
vationist), GS-11. We believe the Florida State office represents the minimum 
staff necessary to give direction and guidance to the Service’s activities, responsi- 
bilities, and personnel in the State. 

Even considering some immediate, one-time costs in moving some personnel to 
establish a more efficient area organization, we find a substantial savings by the 
reduction in area offices. (See table II attached.) Total administrative (op- 
erating expense) costs in Florida for 1958-59 are shown in table III. 

The action to realine the areas was taken only after a thorough study of ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. Meetings were held with members of the admin- 
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Grade |__ Ses i 


| 1958 actual | 
| 
| 
| 









Title | GS- | 
Man- Obliga- | Man- 
| years | tions years 
| 
| | 
GENERAL ADMINISTRATION | | 
State conservationist- 14 | 1.0 | $11, 259 | 1.0 
D.puty State conservationist - 13 | 1.0 9, 725 | 1.0 
Assistant State conservationist- | 12 | 1.0 | 7, 921 1.0 
As.istant to assistant State con- | 
servationist - - -- -- 11 | 1.0 | 8, 222 | 3 
Secretary_-.-- : | 5 | 1.0 4, 441 1.0 
| | 
PROGRAM SERVICES STAFF | | | | 
| | | 
State conservation engineer | 12 | 1.0 | 9, 457 | 1.0 
State soil conservationist. 12 | 1.0 8, 736 | 1.0 
State soil scientist _- 12 | 1.0 | 8, 600 | 1.0 
Assistant State soil scientist_- 12 | 1.0 | 7, 138 | 1.0 
Clerk-stenographer-_- 3 9} 3, 299 | 1.0 
Clerk-typist_._.---- 3 1.0 3, 444 1.0 


BUSINESS OFFICE 













State administrative officer | 12 | 1.0 | 8, 373 1.0 
Assistant State administrative | | 
officer ee 11 | 1.0 | 7, 139 1.0 
Administrative assistant L yg aa 3,850 | .6 
Do call <i 1.0 5, 870 1.0 
Procurement clerk | 5 1.0 4,694 1.0 
Accounting technician 5 1.0 4,104 1.0 
Administrative clerk | 5 1.0 4,793 1.0 
Personne] clerk ‘ : 4 1.0 4,060 | 1.0 
Clerk-stenographer 4} 1.0 | 3. 866 | 1.0 
Clerk : ae 3 1.0 | 3,477 | 1.0 
Clerk-typist $ 3 1.0 3.885 | 1.0 
















Total obligations (adjusted for 








Grand total, obligations eri 165, 462 


Total 21.6 136,353 | 20.9 | 
Pay adjustment for comparabil- 
ity (Public Law 85-462) +6, 509 
Estimated employment lapse : 0 — 5 


istrative and technical staff to properly weigh the alternatives. 
discussed fully with all concerned employees in the State. 
they understood and accepted the reasoning behind the formation of the plan, 
which were considered as total acceptance, since in administering any program 
it is unrealistic to expect every individual to completely agree with this type 
It was also discussed with all of the boards of district super- 
visors whose districts were directly affected by personnel moves. 
local objections centered around the movement of particular personnel, rather 
than outright objections to the proposed realinement and the reasons for re- 
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TaBLeE I.—Florida State office expense 


1959 budget 


Obliga- 
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$12, 085 
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8, 543 
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9, 281 
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comparability) -- | 21.6 142, 862 20.4 137, 789 | 

Part-time employment-. a a 205 | A 233 | 

Total, personal services _ ___| 21.7 143,067 | 20.5 | 138,022 | 
Other expenses ‘ 22, 395 | ait 23, 





With few exceptions, 


Apparently, 


This realinement was made after thorough consideration of the administration 
of Service responsibilities in Florida and the most efficient utilization of avail- 
This is the only purpose in making the changes. 
in number of area offices had no bearing on the classification of the four remain- 
It is believed the reduction in areas will be 
reflected in shorttime and eventual longtime advantages to the Service's pro- 
gram in Florida and in better services to the soil conservation districts in the 


The reduction 


1960 estimate 





Posi- Annual 

tions | salary rate 
1 $11, 357 
1 10, 379 
1 8, 590 
1 4, 950 
1 10, 026 
1 9, 530 
1 9, 298 
1 | 7, 759 
1 3, 786 
1 3, 786 
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cot TABLE II.—Reduction in area offices, Florida, 1958 
8S, 
plan, - — —— 5 Kei rl — r ans . i” 
ram Previous Present Savings 
type i a a a ee 
. I Item ‘= is 
iper- , | Num- Amount | Num- | Amount | Num- Amount 
ntly, | ber ber | | ber | 
ther r feat as . - we es sa aes — ——|— — —— | ——| 
; Te- Area administrative offices 6 | 4 ; oI 
: Area conservationists 6] $47, 248 | 4 $31, 496 | 2 $15, 752 
tion Area clerks : 6 25, 089 4 16, 724 | 2 | 8, 365 
vail- Typists ; 6 19, 916 | 4 | 13, 276 2] 6, 640 
tion F — ' " - | _ ———- = . . _ - 1 _ ” ae 
1ain- Total, direct personal service 18 | 92, 253 | 12 61, 496 | 6 30, 757 
\ | = | | = > 
ll be Travel 3, 000 | 2, 300 | =F 700 
pro- | Transportation of things 100 | ‘ 100 ----| === 
| the Communication 3, 000 | | 2, 500 | “| 500 
f Rents and utility services | 7, 335 | | 6, 650 Soi 685 
| Other contractual services | 900 | j 1,320 | (420) 
Supplies and materials 2, 100 | 1, 500 | 600 
Equipment 1, 500 |.---- ont 1,000 |--------] 
| Miscellaneous ; 632 | one 457 | ; | 
| Total, direct other costs 18, 567 15, 827 ul 
>» Total obligations and _ projected | 
” annual savings | 110, 820 Se FO a, 33, 497 
r Less nonrecurring charges for moving per- | = 
ual sonnel and office equipment | sikebot nian 6, 485 
7 a Mae | ee aie cil Tascistelstainssiliate le iain a" 
oe Actual, Ist-year savings............- panies A | iti ceten wen wheliaia 27, 012 
| j 
| 
11,357 
10, 379 
8, 590 
4, 950 
10, 026 
9, 530 
9, 298 
7, 759 
3, 786 
3, 786 
9, 069 
7, 759 
5, 990 
6, 344 
5, 242 
5, 096 
4,659 
4, 326 
4, 243 
3, 786 
4,077 
40, 052 


~3, 500 


36, 552 

248 
34, 800 
23, 000 


59, 800 
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RECLASSIFICATION OF CERTAIN FIELD POSITIONS 


Mr. Wuirren. Now, I know i have made a change in my State. 
I guess you have the same in other areas. I am interested in, gener- 
ally, what you have done on a national scale, in such other places 
where you have made the same change. 

Mr. Witu1ams. Well, from a national standpoint, Mr. Chairman, 
the Soil Conservation Service, for the first time in many years, has 
had a change of the classification as made by the Civil Service Com- 
mission in terms of its classification of field people, primarily the 
conservationist. That applies to the work units, areas and State office 
levels, and to some technical positions in the Washington office. 

Mr. Wuirren. Now, they used to keep my name in the paper con- 
tinually on an amendment il wrote on civil-service promotions, But a 
person under civil service tends to see how many folks he has under him 
or whether he has an area office or something else. Now, you have 
not changed the soil-conservation setup, so as to put enough folks 
under a person so as to get the civil service to give him a higher rating, 
have you? 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. No, sir. 

Reclassifications are based on program activities and a particular 
area of responsibility, whether that is at a work unit or area level. 

Actually, we have had as a standard for several years the classifica- 
tion of work unit positions at either GS-7 or GS-9 categories at the 
county level. The reclassification permits the classification of certain 
areas as not only GS-7 or GS-9 but also to use a GS-11. 

So that now we can have work unit conservationist positions classi- 
fied in a7, a9, or an 11. 

The factors that go into the classification of the position as 11 mean 
a lot of complexities of programs, such as, in addition to the normal 
soil conservation district activities, the inception into the area of such 
things as an active watershed program of substantial nature, such 
things as the Great Plains conservation program and other things that 
have come into the picture since the original classification of these 
positions was taken into account. 

Now, what happens, Mr. Chairman, is this; that in some cases we 
have employees at a particular location which have been classified as a 
GS-11, we will say, but the person that is there may not measure up to 
being an 11 employee. So that in order to get the 11-capability man 
into the 11 classification, we have done some amount of adjustment 
between work units. 

Mr. Wuirren. Well, Mr. Williams, I would like for the record to 
show a copy of the submission by the Department of Agriculture to 
the Civil Biewies Commission asking for this reclassification. I 
would like to know how the Civil Service Commission replied and 
the date. Also I would like to know the changes that were made by 
the Service, with the dates. Furthermore, I would like for you to 
show for the record the increase in cost of personnel. In view of your 
situation, this may result in reduction in personnel so as to pay the 
increased rates. 

In asking for this information I do not mean to say that it is 
unsound, but I think we ought to know the story. 
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Mr. Witit1aMms. The process is just actually getting well started, 
Mr. Chairman, in terms of the total field jobs. It will probably take 
not only the balance of this fiseal year but another fiscal year to 
work out case by case the adjustments. 

Mr. Wuirren. Well. give us a report as to what is contemplated 
and what the effect will be in the long run. 

(The information requested follows :) 


REVISION OF THE Sor CONSERVATION CLASSIFICATION STANDARDS 


The classification standards published in January 1948, which were the basis 
for the classification of soil conservationist positions in the Soil Conservation 
Service, became almost completely obsolete with the addition of a number of 
new programs and with the change in the organizational structure in 1953. The 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended, states in nart in section 101—“in deter- 
mining the rate of basic compensation which an officer or emplovee shall receive 
the principle of equal pay for substantially equal work shall be followed * * *,.” 
These standards were so out of date that they were in violation of this provision 
of the Classification Act. Not enly did the Soil Conservation Service and the 
Devartment of Agriculture recognize this situation, but the Civil Service Com- | 
mission did too, as indicated by their recommendations for placing our positions 
in grades higher than those provided for in the printed standards. 

After the Service was reorganized in 1953, the elimination of the revional offices 
placed technical responsibilities at the State office level of the organization and | 
established this level as the first in line below the Administrator. The nrevious 
standards had reflected primarily a responsibility in the area of assistance to 
soil conservation districts and flood prevention. Sinee their nublieation, the 
Service had been assigned direct administrative or related technical resnonsi- 
bilities for the following additional programs in the field of soil and water 
conservation : Pilot watersheds, watershed protection, Great Plains conservation 
program, agricultural conservation program, conservation loans, rural develop- 
ment, soil bank, and the conservation needs inventory. 

These were the additional resnonsibilities which were recognized bv the 
Service, Denartment, and Civil Service Commission and indicated a critical 
need for standards revision. 

The legal responsibilitv of the Denartment of Agriculture, the Soil Conser- 
vation Service, and the Civil Service Commission in such eases is clear. Section 
401 of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, states: “The Commission, after 
consuitation with the departments, shall prepare standards for placing positions 
in their proper classes and grades * * *.” and “The Commission shall keen such 
standards up to date. From time to time, after consultation with the denart- 
ments to the extent deemed necessary by the Commission, it may revise, supple- 
ment, or abolish existing standards, or prepare new standards, so that, as nearly 
as mav be practicable, positions existing at any given time within the Service will 
be covered by current published standards.” 

In frifilling this resnonsihilitv, and with (ne recoenition of the changes found 
by their own inspectors and submitted by the Service and the Department, the 
Civil Service Commission gave these standards a high priority for revision. They 
assiened a writer and made field studies of the positions, annroved and published 
in Avril 1958 the present soil conservation series, GS—4457-0, which the Soil 
Conservation Service is now putting into effect as it is required under the law. 

The attached chronology of development of the soil conservationist classi- 
fication standards and exhibits 1 through 5 give a detailed historv of the events 
leading up to the approval of revised standards for soil conservationist nositions, 
plus a summary of progress to date in putting these standards into effect. 































(CHRONOLOGY OF DEVELOPMENT OF BRINGING UP TO DAT OF CLASSIFICATION 
STANDARDS, Som CoNSERVATION Serres, GS—457-0 





In ac@ordance with Executive Order 9512, the Civil Service Commission de- 
veloped and issued in January 1948 a set of classification standards for soil 
conservationist positions. These standards reflected the exact organization and 
grade structure existing in the Soil Conservation Service as of this date. 
Subsequently, the program responsibilities of the Soil Conservation Service 
extended beyond those assigned under Public Law 46 as reflected in the 1948 
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classification standards. These additional responsibilities of pilot watersheds, 
small watersheds under Public Law 566, technical responsibilities in soil bank, 
ACP, conservation loans, and administrative responsibilities for the Great Plains 
conservation program and river basin activities, departmental soil survey, and 
conservation needs inventory were not reflected in the printed standards. This 
meant that the Soil Conservation Service had to assign additional responsibili- 
ties to their personnel, yet was precluded from changing the grade levels to 
reflect the additional responsibilities. At the same time, the Classification Act 
of 1949 required the establishment by the Civil Service Commission, with needed 
collaboration from the agencies concerned, of accurate and equitable classification 
standards and further required the agencies to classify their individual jobs in 
accordance with these standards and to provide equal pay for substantially equal 
work. 

It soon became evident, even with the minor revision authorized by the Civil 
Service Commission in 1952, that Soil Conservation Service Employees were not 
being given the treatment provided for in the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, i.e., equal pay for substantially equal work. It was obvious that Service 
positions were out of line gradewise with those in other standards for substanti- 
ally similar work. 

The Service prepared a draft of the revised standards for submission to the 
Civil Service Commission in 1953; however, this had to be withdrawn, since the 
Secretary’s memorandum 1320, supplement 4, reorganized the Service by abolish- 
ing the seven regional offices and organizing the Service on a State basis. 
This reorganization and the resultant work and changes necessitated delaying 
the project of getting a rewrite of the standards until 1956. This delay only 
served to make the inequities more acute. 

In 1956 the Administrator’s Policy Committee recommended that the Service 
again work on this project. In May 1957 the Civil Service Commission, recogniz- 
ing how out of date the 1948 standards were, scheduled these standards as a high 
priority project (exhibit No. 1), and later the same year assigned a standards 
writer to work with the Service in making a study to validate the proposals, 
This study included a cross-section of Service positions in the field. On October 
4, 1957, the Service forwarded a draft for the revised standards to the Depart- 
ment, Office of Personnel, for negotiation with the Civil Service Commission 
(exhibit No. 2). The Department Office of Personnel sent this draft officially to 
the Civil Service Commission in two sections in November 1957 (exhibits Nos. 
sand 4). 

The fact that the 1948 standards were badly out of date and reflected an 
inequitable situation was recognized by the Civil Service Commission well 
before the issuance of the present standards in April 1958. 

In August 1957, William A. Foley, Director of Bureau of Field Operations, 
Civil Service Commission, issued a memorandum to their regional directors 
calling attention to the results of the audit of some of the Soil Conservation 
Service positions. Under the old standards, GS—9 was the maximum the Service 
could assign to work unit position, yet Mr. Foley pointed out that some posi- 
tions would actually warrant GS-11. The following is a quote from his 
memorandum: “Approval of the Walnut Creek position in GS-11 constitutes 
recognition that some soil conservationist positions at the work unit level are 
allocable two grades above the top-grade set in existing standards for this type 
of job. Evaluation of similar positions in the other regions may be based upon 
this as a precedent, but each position must be considered on its own individual 
merits.” [Italic furnished] (exhibit No. 5.) 

An additional Civil Service Commission inspection report in October 1957 
indicated that an audit of an area conservationist position in Utah evaluated 
at GS-11 in the then current standards was in reality operating at a GS-12 
level. The report quoted in part, “The subject position compares with the 
{OS-12 forester standards, in terms of administrative and public relationship 
responsibilities and other applicable allocation factors. One principal and 
obvious difference between the two series lies in the fact that the forester 
positions are primarily concerned with public land management in national 
forests, parks, Indian reservations, and military installations. Soil conserva- 
tionists are responsible for planning and applying soil conservation practices 
to individual farms and ranches that are privately owned and are not under 
the direct control of the Federal Government.” 

After completion of factfinding studies and subsequent negotiations between 
the Soil Conservation Service, the Department of Agriculture, and the Civil 
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Service Commission, the standards were approved and cleared for printing 
and issuance. The revised standards were approved in April 1958; printed 
and released to agencies in June. There was no letter of approval, since the 
printed standards themselves were released for use. 

These standards reflect the additional duties and responsibilities which have 
accrued in program development in Service activities and which have been 
assigned to the soil conservationist positions. 

Briefly, they provide a grade range of GS-7, GS-9, and GS-11 for the work 
unit position: a range of GS-11 and GS-12 for the area conservationists; and 
a range of GS-12 and GS-13 for the soil conservationist position on the State 
office program staff—the variation based largely on differences in program 
complexities. 

These additional duties and responsibilities are essentially individual work- 
ing responsibilities—supervision as an allocating element in soil conservatonist 
positions is of minor importance in evaluation. In fact, at the work unit 
conservationist level, supervisory responsibilities, even though they may be 
present, are not considered grade determining. 

On April 30, 1958, the Administrator of the Soil Conservation Service issued 
instructions to State conservationists on the “Administration of the new soil 
conservation standards.” This was followed by a series of six meetings with 
State conservationists and administrative officers, in geographic groups, to dis- 
cuss the application of the new standards. This was to assure uniform applica- | 
tion throughout the Service. During these discussions, heavy emphasis was 
given to the need to comply fully with the new standards in classifying jobs 
and with the requirements of the career policy of the Service to assure that no 
promotions would be made unless the employees were well qualified and ap- | 
praised as ready for promotion. | 

The continuing efforts of the Service to achieve the highest operating efficiency | 
within its resources accounts for an occasional realignment cf area boundaries 
or readjustment of work unit boundaries. This is definitely not tied in with 
the application of the revised soil conservation standards. It is concerned wholly 
with efficiency of operations. In 1953 we had approximately 325 area offices. 
Since then, there has been a concerted effort to further reduce these areas and 
as of July 1, 1958, there were 304. Continual studies have been made in order 
to further reduce the numbers of areas wherever possible without adverse ef- 
fects upon the Service’s program, e.g., four States now have definite plans to 
reduce their areas by an additional seven. During this period, January 1952 
to the present, the number of soil conservation districts requesting and receiving 
assistance from the Service has increased from 2,467 to 2,833. 

As indicated previously, the latest revision of the standards has application 
primarily at the area and work unit levels, with one position at the State office 
level provided for, i.e., the soil conservationist on the program services staff. 

In working under these new standards, the Service does not contemplate a 
general upgrading of the soil conservationist positions. Each State is putting 
these new standards into effect, gradually, as its resources permit. Only after 
completion of careful studies of each position are they applying the new standards 
in line with the assigned duties and responsibilities. 

The fact that these studies and plans were made is demonstrated by the rate 
of progress which up to this date has been very deliberate. To date, out of 304 
area conservationist positions, 75 have been reclassified from GS-11 to GS-12; 
and out of 2,935 work unit conservationist positions, 326 have been reclassified 
from GS-9 to GS-11. 

The following figures for the Soil Conservation Service on our average grades 
and average salaries reflects no sweeping reclassification of positions upward 
nor is there any intent to do so: 





Date Average Average 
grade salary 
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There were 4,125 soil conservationist positions paid from all funds in the 
fiscal year 1958. It is estimated that about 1,760 of these positions, or about 
42 percent will be reclassified to a higher grade. 

The total salary rate for these 4,125 positions in the fiscal year 1958 was 
$25,521,844 when adjustment for comparability with 1959 salary rates due to 
the general increase provided under Public Law 85-462 is made. Salary rates 
are expected to increase to approximately $25,866,000 for the same number of 
positions in the fiscal year 1959, an annual increase of $344,156, due to re- 
classifications estimated during this year. The actual cost for the 1959 fiscal 
year will probably be less than $170,000 since the average increase will have 
been in effect for less than half of the year. Salary rates for the same 
positions in the 1960 fiscal year are estimated at about $26,200,000—an in- 
erease of $678,156 over the 1958 rate. Funds for the full amount of this 
increased rate will not be required until the 1961 fiscal year when all of the 
anticipated reclassification actions will be in effect for the full year. There 
will be some additional cost thereafter due to periodic pay increases for 
length of service for the group of positions reclassified until this cost is 
stable at about the middle of the grade. Service experience shows that savings 
due to turnover of personnel are normally sufficient to pay for the cost of 
periodic pay increases. 

Due to program increases in the 1959 fiscal year and initiation of work in 
a substantial number of new watershed projects by the end of the 1960 fiscal year 
it is not anticipated that the average number of permanent employees in the 
Service will need be reduced to finance the cost of the reclassifications. 
However, the 1960 budget does contemplate a reduction of 152 permanent posi- 
tions and about $500,000 of part-time employment below the 1959 fiscal year in 
the “Conservation operations” activity which provides technical assistance 
to soil conservation districts, due to the cost of reclassifications and reserving 
about $230,000 for a second extra day’s pay above a 52-week base in the 1960 
fiscal year. Personnel previously assigned to this work will be shifted to the 
watershed and Great Plains conservation program work. 

The above reflects the developments in getting the soil conservation series, 
GS-457-0 into line with the assigned responsibilitiess of the Service employees. 
It has been a gradual process from 1952 until the classification standards were 
revised and submitted to the Department of Agriculture, Office of Personnel, in 
October 1957 and their subsequent approval and issuance by the Civil Service 
Commission in June 1958 (exhibit 6). 


EXHIBIT 1 


U.S. Crvit SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., May 28, 1957. 
Departmental Circular No. 748, Supplement No. 6. 
To heads of departments and independent establishments. 
Subject: Classification and qualification standards program. 


The Commission is now planning its schedule of standards projects to be 
undertaken in the fiscal year 1958. To assist us in this, we again wish to inform 
you of the projects now underway (pt. I, attached), and to invite you to sub- 
mit your recommendations for revision or adjustment of part II, “High-Priority 
Standards Projects Awaiting Assignment,” also attached. Standards projects 
nearing completion or scheduled for release in tentative draft from within the 
next few months are listed in items Nos. 9 and 10 of supplement No. 1 to De- 
partmental Circular No. 902, and are not repeated here. 

We are asking you to list, in order of priority, your 10 most urgently needed 
standards projects, which may include any now listed in part II. Your recom- 
mendations should be coded like the attached lists, i.e., “CS and QS” for both 
classification and qualification standards, “CS” for classification standards only, 
and “QS” for qualification standards only. 

On the basis of replies to this circular, we will establish a total work schedule 
of projects within our staff resources to be undertaken in the fiscal year 1958. 

It will be appreciated if replies can be forwarded to the Standards Division, 
Bureau of Programs and Standards, by July 15, 1957. 

JOHN W. Macy, Jr., 
Ezecutive Director. 
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Part I 
* * % 2 » 4 
-arT Il. Hicu-Prioriry STANDARDS Projects AWAITING ASSIGNMENT 


ind QS) GS—031, 033-0 Translator and interpreter series revision. 

GS-303-0 Management analysis series. 

GS-340-342-0 Program management, administrative assistant 
and officer, and office services management 
series, 

456 ; Forest and range fire control series revision. 
(C —457 Soil conservation series revision. 
(C —462 0 Forestry aid series revision. 
(C$) ro -0 Soil science series revision. 
(C Nurse series (emergency room specialization) 
revision. 
Dietitian series revision. 
Engineering aid and technician series revision. 
Civil engineering series. 
Physical science aid series. 
Chemistry series (remaining specializations). 
7 350. 0 Geology series revision. 
and QS) -1370—-0 Cartography series revision (also related series 
definition study). 
GS-—1841/1848-0 Various agricultural commodity classing and 
grading series revision. 
GS-—1861-0 Food and drug inspection series revision. 


J.8. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF PERSONNEL, 
Washington, D.C., July 29, 1957. 
Mr. Joun W. Macy, Jr., 
Executive Director, U.S. Civil Service Commission. 

DEAR Mr. Macy: In response to Departmental Circular No. 748, Supplement No. 
6, issued by the Commission May 23, 1957, there is attached a list, in priority 
order, of the Department’s 10 most urgently needed standards projects which 
we would like to see undertaken in fiscal year 1958. 

We encountered the utmost difficulty in ranking our agricultural commodity 
classing and grading combination, our soil science, and our soil conservationist 
projects. If at all possible, the Department would prefer to see the three 
projects handled by the Commission simultaneously. 

We appreciate the opportunity to participate in these priority recommenda- 
tions. 

Sincerely yours, 
ERNEST C. BEtTTs, Jr., 
Director of Personnel. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE—HIGH PRIORITY STANDARDS PROJECTS 


[Key: (CS and QS)—Combined classification and qualifications standards project. (CS)—Classification 
standards project only] 


and QS) S Agricultural commedity classing and grading 
series combination (formerly GS- 1841/1848—0). 
and QS) sé Soil science series. 
Soil conservation series. 
Forest and range fire control series.! 
Forestry aid series.! 
( Plant science series combination. 
( Soil conservation aid series. 
( an s — Agriculture aid series. 
( Aaministrative assistant and officer series. 
( Agricultural engineering series. 
( Engineering aid and technician series. 


1 Revision being conducted as a single project. 
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ExuHIsItT 2 
MEMORANDUM 


OctToBER 4, 1957. 


To: Ernest C. Betts, Jr., Director of Personnel, USDA. 

From: Verna ©. Mohagen, Director, Personnel Management Division, SCS. 

Subject: Personnel—Draft Classification Standards for Soil Conservation 
Series. GS-—457-0. 

Attention: Mr. J. P. Findlay. 


Attached is a draft of the Soil Conservation Standards, GS-457-0 as re- 
described by the Soil Conservation Service. This draft reflects the grade 
structure which was prepared in schematic form and furnished to the Classi- 
fication Division, Office of Personnel, some time ago. 

Briefly, some of the factors which necessitated this revision of the present 
standards are as follows: 

1. The present standards, published in January 1948, reflect such a close 
organizational alinement with the Service’s previous regional organization 
that almost all of our positions above the area level are outside the standards. 

2. At the time the present standards were written the ‘service had one basic 
operating program—Public Law 46, assistance to soil conservation districts, 

3. At the time the supplement to the present standards was issued (January 
18, 1952), the Service had two operating programs—Vublic Law 46 and flood 
prevention. 

This supplement provided for two grades of work unit conservationist, GS-7 
and GS-9, and two grades for work group conservationists, GS-9 and GS-11. 
The Service had an internal reorganization almost simultaneous with the 
issuance of this supplement. The work groups were eliminated and areas 
were established. The work groups had an average of 4—5 work units, or 
counties, each, whereas the present areas average from 10-12 work units, or 
counties, per area. This entailed the reduction from approximately 570 work 
group conservationist positions to approximately 300 area conservationist posi- 
tions. 

4. Since the reorganization of the Soil Conservation Service in October 1953, 
the elimination of the regional offices placed technical as well as administra- 
tive authority in the State conservationist position which is now the second 
“line” in the Service and reports to the Administrator. 

In addition there have been considerable steff changes in the new organiza- 
tion of the Service, e.g., establishment of engineering and watershed planning 
units, Washington field plant technology specialists, Washington office staff 
positions, ete. 

5. Since the original soil conservation standards were published and the 
supplement of January 1952, the Service has been assigned direct administra- 
tive or related technical responsibilities for additional programs in the soil 
and water conservation field. In addition to intensification of activities in 
the Public Law 46 and flood prevention programs, the Service is now engaged 
in the following additional programs: pilot watersheds, small-watershed pro- 
tection (Public Law 566), Great Plains conservation pregram, agricultural 
conservation program, conservation loans, rural development, soil bank, and 
the Department’s conservation needs inventory. The Service is also engaged 
in the completion of its responsibilities for the agricultural phase of water 
conservation and utilization (Case-Wheeler Act of 1939). 

These standards have been reviewed and commented upon by all the field 
offices of the Service, and the present draft includes and reflects the comments 
and thinking of the Administrator of the Service and his line and staff officers. 

We would appreciate an early review by your office since the Administrator 
considers this project of the utmost importance to the Service. It is also 
important that the standards be sent to the Civil Service Commission by the 
middle of October, since they have already inquired as to their status in order 
that an individual can be assigned to this project. They are now in the process 
of scheduling their personnel and would like to have a definite commitment on 
these standards. 
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ExuHIsitT 3 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF PERSONNEL, 
November 1, 1957. 
Mr. C. MANSEL KEENE, 
Chief, Standards Division, 
Bureau of Programs and Standards, 
U.S. Civil Service Commission. 
(Attention of Messrs. McKean and Gilroy.) 


Dear Mr. Keene: Attached, in draft form, is a proposed revision of classi- 
eation standards for the Soil Conservation Series, GS-457-0, covering grades 
GS-5 through GS-12 only. The balance of the draft, covering grades GS-18 
through GS-15, has not yet received a complete departmental review but it 
is expected that this will not require more than about a week of additional 
time. The above is in accordance with an arrangement worked out over the 
telephone with Mr. McKean of your staff on October 31, 1957. 

In the interest of getting the draft into your hands as soon as possible many 
of the changes made during various stages of discussion in the Department 
have been left in pen and ink. The Soil Conservation Service is in a position 
to duplicate the standards in final draft form for distribution to your field units 
and other interested agencies of the Government if you so desire. 

We understand that Mr. Gilroy of your staff has accumulated a great deal 
of background data for use in reviewing the draft. If additional informa- 
tion is needed please feel free to call upon us at any time. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. B. Hazet, ITT, 
Acting Chief, Division of Classification. 


EXHIBIT 4 


DEPARTENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF PERSONNEL, 
November 14, 1957. 
Mr. C. MANSEL KFENE, 
Chief, Standards Division, 
Bureau of Programs and Standards, 
U.S. Civil Serrice Commission. 
(Attention of Mr. H. Alan McKean.) 

Dear Mr. Keene: As stated in our letter dated November 1, 1957, and in 
accordance with recent telephone conversations with Mr. McKean of your 
staff, we are herewith forwarding the balance of our proposed draft of a re 
vision of the classification standards for the Soil Conservation Series, GS-457-0. 
This material covers grades GS-13 through GS-15, inclusive. 

Several of the changes and insertions made in the draft during the course 
of departmental review have been left in pen and ink. We have chosen not 
to retype the material in the interest of expediting the project. As stated in 
our letter of November 1 the Soil Conservation Service is prepared to dupli- 
eate the draft in “clean” form for distribution to your field units and other 
interested agencies at any time. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. P. Frnpray, 
Chief, Division of Classification. 
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Exursit 5 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Sor, CONSERVATION SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., December 12, 1957. 


PERSONNEL MEMORANDUM No. 34 


To: All State and Territorial conservationists. 

From: D. A. Williams, Administrator, SCS. 

Subject : Personnel—Classification of GS-11 Work Unit Conservationist Positions 
Under Certain Conditions. 


The attached CSC field operations letter covers the result of a postaudit of the 
work unit conservationist position at Walnut Creek, Calif. The San Francisco 
office of the Commission audited this position and recommended that it be re- 
classified to GS-11 since it clearly exceeded the present standards for GS-9. 

In recommending classification of this position to supervisory soil conserva- 
tionist (operations), GS—457-11, the Commission stated in their report, “The 
incumbent spends only about 40 percent of his time on the usual work unit activity 
including the Brentwood subunit and a heavy ACP workload. Approximately 60 
percent of the incumbent’s time is devoted to watershed programs including the 
Walnut Creek pilot watershed project (costing over $5 million). The incumbent 
is administratively responsible for all project work including the coordination 
of the watershed programs with the soil conservation districts, the county flood 
control commission, and other governmental jurisdictions. These responsibilities 
go beyond those described in the standards at the GS-9 level. (To avoid the ne- 
cessity of a trip to Sacramento to discuss the position with the incumbent's super- 
visor, the area conservationist, the position facts were cleared with the State 
conservationist. )” 

The Service accepted the recommendation and the Commission’s findings and 
the action has been taken. We believe there are other work units in the Service 
which are similar or identical to this one at Walnut Creek, Calif., and having 
accepted these findings as valid, the Personnel Management Division requested 
the central office of the Civil Service Commission to give us concurrence on a na- 
tionwide basis. After discussion with the Department Office of Personnel and 
the central office of the Commission, the attached field operations letter was 
issued to all Civil Service Commission regional offices. 

An attempt was made to get the central office to concur and include in their 
field operations letter the Service’s thinking that GS-11 work units would 
warrant the regrading of the respective supervisory area conservationist. They 
were reluctant to do this since the San Francisco office had not audited the 
area conservationist job or made any recommendations concerning it in their 
report. This is the reason you will note in the last paragraph of the field op- 
erations letter the reference to the area conservationist and the standards re- 
vision. 

This field operations letter does give recognition to the accretion of programs 
responsibility in certain work unit conservationist positions in the area of water- 
shed activities—provided, of course, a clearcut assignment of responsibility is 
made, as in the Walnut Creek case. 

The Commission issuance is clear and insofar as it has applicability to work 
unit situations in your States, you may classify work unit conservationist posi- 
tions to GS-11 under your delegated authority. Prior administrative approval 
of the employee involved will, of course, be requested in the usual way. 


D. A. WILLIAMS. 
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U.S. Crvit ServicE CoMMISSION, 
BUREAU OF FIELD OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., August 14, 1957. 
Field Operations Letter No. 57-140, 
To: All regional directors. 
Subject: Classification of certain soil conservationist positions in the Soil Con- 
servation Service, Department of Agriculture. 

1. The 1948 standards for the Soil Conservationist Series provided for GS-7 
Soil Conservationist (Operations) positions including what became known as 
those of work unit heads. Such positions involved performance of a cycle of 
farm and ranch planning and other work in an area of a county on the average. 
The unit of work was ordinarily one or two farms or ranches and a minimum 
of administrative duties was performed. No grade distinctions were provided 
for differences in types of farming, nature of public contacts, and operational 
complexities affecting the work unit head positions. 

2. An official memorandum, dated January 18, 1952 from the Position Classi- 
fication Division, contained revised criteria for classifying the work unit head 
positions and provided for their allocation in GS-7 and GS-9. This revision of 
criteria for evaluation of such positions covered a combination of the planning 
and application of soil conservation practices to individual farms and ranches 
“with responsibility for the total conservation program in the work unit area 
including the requirement of well-developed skill in personal relationships ap- 
plied to the identification of natural community and neighborbood group leaders 
and the utilization of their services to obtain conservation through group ac- 
tion”. The significant differences in allocation factors were expressed in terms 
of (1) nature of conservation practices; (2) degree of change of land use and 
agricultural practices; and (3) difficulty and significance of personal relation- 
ships required in program promotion and work with group leaders. 

3. The basic farm planning and conservation responsibilities of the work 
unit heads stemmed from Public Law 46. Since 1952 a number of additional 
programs have broadened, intensified, and ramified the work of the subject posi- 
tions, and have rendered it more complex. Among the new programs are: The 
Great Plains program designed to make permanent land adjustments in the 
Dust Bowl region: the rural development program initiated in 50 pilot coun- 
ties and aimed at the goal of raising the level of income; the agricultural con- 
servation program services; the soil bank program; the conservation needs in- 
ventory designed to produce a national summary of water and land conserva- 
tion requirements useful for Department program planning; an appropriation 
act provision for establishment of 58 pilot conservation watersheds to show the 
advantages of Federal, State, and local cooperation in preventing floods and 
producing economic benefits; and the Watershed Act (Public Law 566) which 
provides for permanent local watershed programs limited to areas of 250,000 
areas or less initiated upon petition by a sponsoring group. 

4. The Twelfth Region in a recent inspection of the California State office of 
the Soil Conservation Service covered several work unit positions. It recom- 
mended reclassification to GS-11 of the position of work unit conservationist 
located at Walnut Creek, Calif. The region found the following: the incumbent 
of the position spends 40 percent of his time on “the usual work unit activity, 
including the Brentwood subunit and a heavy ACP workloads. Approximately 
60 percent of the incumbent’s time is devoted to watershed programs including 
the Walnut Creek Pilot Watershed project (costing over $5 million). The in- 
cumbent is administratively responsible for all project work including the coordi- 
nation of the watershed programs with the soil conservation districts, the County 
Flood Control Commission and other government jurisdictions. Their responsi- 
bilities go beyond those described in the standards at the GS-9 level”. The 
region pointed out that the incumbent of this job has administrative responsi- 
bility for the engineering staff and operations on the Pilot and Public Law 566 
flood control projects and full technical supervision over the work unit staff. 
The engineering staff comprises one GS-11 engineer, 3 GS-9 project engineers and 
one GS-7 engineering inspector and there are a total of 9 additional technical 
personnel from 2 conseravtionists in GS-7 to an engineering aid in GS-2. The 
region concluded that the administrative and public relations responsibilities 
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vested in this job are comparable to those described in the GS—11 standards for 
a Social Insurance Administrator and that the nontechnical responsibility over 
the engineering project warrants GS-11, but not GS-12. In reviewing the 
classification of several other work unit head jobs, the region used the published 
standards for other series in the GS—400 group. The Department of Agriculture 
has classified the Walnut Creek position in GS-11 and proposed to take the 
same action on a number of similar positions throughout the nation. 

5. Approval of the Walnut Creek position in GS-11 constitutes recognition that 
some soil conservationist positions at the work unit level are allocable two 
grades above the top grade set in existing standards for this type of job. Evalua- 
tion of similar positions in the other regions may be based upon this as a prece- 
dent, but each position must be considered on its own individual merits. To 
warrant allocation in GS-11, such positions should be measured against the 
GS-9 level in the existing standard and related to the GS—9 and GS-11 levels in 
the standards for appropriate series in the GS—-400 group. Some use can be made 
of the GS-407 agronomist series and of special value are the Watershed Manage- 
ment, general and administrative specializations of the new GS-460 forestry 
standards. The higher grade value accorded to some work unit positions and its 
effects upon positions at higher organizational levels will be taken cognizance of 
in the overall revision of the standards for the Soil Conservation series. 

WILLIAM A. FoLey, 
Director, Bureau of Field Operations. 


WATERSHED PROTECTION 


Mr. Wuirren. The committee will come to order. Mr. Williams, 
does this reduc‘ion in watershed protection of $514 million represent 
the recommendations of the Department of Agric ulture, or is this a re- 
duction made by the Bureau of the Budget ? 

Mr. Wit1AMs. I believe the Department recommended that figure 
to the Bureau of the Budget in an official Department estimate. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is an official Department reduction ? 

Mr. Witu1AMs. I believe so. Mr. Grant can comfirm or correct my 
figure. 

Mr. Grant. The estimate which was submitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget was $34,600,000, which is $14,600,000 more than the Budget 
estimate. 

Mr. Wutrren. These are both watershed protection and flood pre- 
vention ? 

Mr. Grant. No, the figures I gave were for the watershed protec- 
tion item. The flood prevention estimate submitted to the Bureau 
of the Budget was $18 million, the same as the 1959 appropriation. 

Mr. Wuirren. I think you will agree, Mr. Williams, that there is 
great interest in ‘both of these programs. The records will show that 
we have had many more requests than we have been able to approve; 
is that not true? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. That is true, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. If this additional money was provided, J would like 
for you to show in the record what use could be made of it and how 
much change would be made in the program. That is a direct request 
of the committee. 

Mr. WitutAMs. Is that the amount of $514 million ? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. If that were restored, how would you use it? 
Would you prepare that and insert it in the record. We would be 
glad to have it. 


83913—59—pt. 2——_44 
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(The information requested follows :) 


WATERSHED PROTECTION 





The following table shows the distribution that would be made of appropriated 
and available watershed protection funds in 1960 if the appropriation for 1960 
were maintained at $325,500,000, an increase of $514 million over the 1960 budget 
estimate: 







1959 budget 





Current 1960 budget 1960 budget—decrease 


restored 
Activity a ut ai 

Appropria-| Available | Appropria-| Available | Appropria- | Available 
tion funds tion funds tion funds 

















Investigations and planning $4, 700, 000 | $4,700,000 | $4,300, 000 | $4, 300,000 | $5, 000, 000 $5, 000, 000 
Works of improvement: 





Pilot watersheds. _---....- 3, 700, 000 6, 395, 833 | 3, 700, 000 4, 500, 000 4, 500, 000 4, 500, 000 
Public Law 566 watersheds._| 15, 100,000 | 19, 200,000 | 10,000,000 | 19,200,000 | 13, 750, 000 23, 750, 000 
ee ge) Cw ancnel’ are 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
River basin investigations....| 1,000,000 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 1, 250, 000 1, 250, 000 
RE a idaid oes Seen | 25, 500, 000 | 32, 295, 833 | 20, 000, 000 | 30, 000, 000 | 25,500,000 | 35, 500, 000 





Carrvover 00 1000. 6. cccnandostinrncanas | 10, 000, 000 | -- 


35, 500, 000 

















lint dein Macaca 25, 500, 000 | 42, 295, 833 |_........--.| 30, 000, 000 | 25, 000, 000 





FLOOD PREVENTION 





Mr. Wuirren. Now, on flood prevention I notice you have a $3 
million reduction. I would like to have in the record a discussion of 
the progress of each of these major watersheds and how long it would 
take at the present rate to complete these works. 

(The information requested appears on p. 1216.) 


GREAT PLAINS CONSERVATION 


Mr. Wuirren. On the Great Plains program, I notice that you enter 
into 3- to 10-year contracts. I would like to know what the present 
total commitment of the Federal Government is on outstanding con- 
tracts and how many individuals are involved ? 

(The information requested follows :) 


























CoMMITMENTS UNDER GREAT PLAINS CONSERVATION 
CONTRACTS 





PROGRAM Cost-SHARING 





The Service had entered into 1,337 cost-sharing contracts under the Great 
Plains conservation program as of February 1, 1959. These long-term contracts 
(3 to 10 years) commit an estimated $7,894,011 of cost-sharing funds for the 
life of the contracts. Funds currently available to the Soil Conservation Service 
have already been obligated in the total amount of these contracts, and no further 
appropriation for cost-share funds for these particular contracts will be re- 
quired. However, the Department is committed to provide technical assistance 
to aid the producer-contractors to install the practices provided for in the con- 
tracts during the scheduled installation period. This assistance must be pro- 
vided from appropriations for this program made in future years. 


CONSERVATION RESERVE PROGRAM 





Mr. ‘Wuirren. I noticed you have had some responsibility in con- 
nection with the conservation reserve program. Last year we wrote 
into the bill certain restrictions on the conservation payments. Do 
you have any responsibility in connection with the enforcement of 
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those restrictions on the appropriation, or was yours strictly on a 
technical a‘lvisory basis? 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. Yes, mine was strictly on a technical advisory basis, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. If you would provide the material requested for the 
record, I think that will complete the matters that I am primarily 
interested in. The other information that we have put in the record 
plus your general statement, I think, covers the subject very well. 
Mr. Natcher, do you have any questions? 





SERVICING ACP REFERRALS 


Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Williams, I have a few questions that I would 
like to ask you concerning the new procedures for servicing ACP 
referrals. 

How many referrals do your field technicians normally receive 
during the period of a year, Mr. Williams? 

Mr. Wiuu1aMs. It has varied, Mr. Natcher. Through the years, it 
has varied. It approximates half a million a year. Nineteen hundred 
and fifty was a large year, which ran close to a million referrals 
that year. Nineteen hundred and fifty-five. there were 507,000; 1956, 
536,000; 1957 program there were 476,000. It varies some by years, 
but it is approximately half a million. 

Mr. Natcuer. In total, about what is the cost to service these 
referrals and how much of the cost is for the use of ACP funds, Mr. 
Williams ? 

Mr. Wiiur1ams. I think I indicated in my general] statement yes- 
terday that the direct field cost at the work unit level would be in the 
order of between 70 and 72 percent of the cost borne by ACP. That 
is the only level at which we do make any direct personal service 
charges against ACP. There are no charges against the fund at the 
Washington level or otherwise except 3 percent for some clerical and 
bookkeeping expense at our State offices. 

The overall figure, if we were to include the indirect technical 
personal service costs, along with the direct, for servicing costs, would 

yrobably indicate that approximately 60 percent of the total expense 
is borne by the ACP funds. 

Mr. Natcuer. Mr. Williams, I understand that in the accounting 
for the cost of these servicing referrals, referral by referral is done 
by a split entry on each referral. Who makes these entries? 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. Mr. Natcher, those entries have to be made by field 
personnel who are servicing referrals, and that would be in some 
cases the work unit conservationist and in other cases an engineer 
or whoever the technician is who actually performs the service and 
keeps a record of his time and enters it on the record. 

Mr. Natcuer. According to your statement, Mr. Williams, and at 
this time from your general statement to the committee it seems it 
would be about a million entries to be made by field technicians and 
a million calculations to be made in your State offices. 

Is that not an enormous amount of paperwork to account for a 
relatively small amount of money? What I have in mind, Mr. Wil- 
liams, is this: would it not be better if your field technicians spend 
their time more productively, helping the farmer rather than to 
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have to go through all of this bookkeeping system that they are now 
confronted with? What do you say about that? 

Mr. Wiittams. We have been very much concerned for a number 
of years about the amount of paperwork that gets involved at the 
work unit level. I am sure you recall that Congressman Marshall 
has from time to time raised that question with regard to the amount 
of time it takes for completing records and so on. 

I pointed out. in my general statement yesterday that we think 
this new procedure has somewhat. reduced the actual accounting and 
budget work in the State office itself as compared to the previous pro- 
cedure. However, the calculation of costs of each referral is added 
work. 

At the work unit level, while we were hoping it would result in 
some reduction actually in terms of a few spot checks, we have made, 
we are finding that. it has not reduced paperwork. In some fairly 
heavy workload counties it has actually increased it. 

I have an appraisal that was made just a few days ago. One of 
the counties in South Carolina with a heavy ACP serving workload— 
it is in the Horry County area. We made a detailed survey as to 
what would be the difference in terms of the paperwork, and it ap- 
peared on the basis of the studies made there that it might have in- 
creased the workload of our technicians there about 10 percent over 
what had been the case previously. 

Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Peterson, do you know of any other Govern- 
ment. funds which are accounted for by every $20 bill spent on an 
average? The cost of such an accounting procedure must be enor- 
mous. 

Could a more efficient accounting system be used if these funds 
were transferred in one lump sum at the national level? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, I definitely believe so. As I indicated in my 
opening statement, we continue to believe transfer on either a State 
or National basis would be a more efficient means of handling this 
matter. The General Accounting Office believes so, too, and so indi- 
cated in their audit report to Congress a few years ago. 

The Secretary of Agriculture’s Advisory Committee on Soil and 
Water Conservation at their 1958 annual meeting recommended as 
follows: 

The Committee recommends that the transfer of ACP funds to the Soil Con- 
servation Service for needed technical services in the ACP program be made 
on a national basis. 

This is an 18-man Advisory Committee which represents the various 
soil and water conservation interests throughout the Nation. 


VALUE AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF TILE SCS PROGRAMS 


Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Williams, I am very much concerned personally 
as a member of this Committee over the fact that we have here a 
reduction in the President’s budget proposals for fiscal year 1960 of 
$6,296,000 over the amount requested and approved for fiscal year 
1959....* 

I personally believe that our Soil Conservation Service is one of 
the great achievements of our present-day Government. As you well 
know, this particular service means as much to my home State and 
to my section of the United States as any other section in this country. 
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The district that I repress! is located in the Green River Valley. 
Here we have some 9,273 square miles. From 1940 to 1950, 100,000 
people moved out of ‘this valley. Farms were abandoned. People 
lost their lives in floods. Only some 4 weeks ago three people were 
killed in the tornado and floods that you read about. Those were 
in the Second District of Kentucky. 

As a result of our soil conservation program. and flood prevention, 
together with our Corps of Engineers reservoir and our flood-control 
projects today, we have succeeded in placing underway, through the 
help of our friends here in Congress and the Government of the United 
States and our State, county ¢ and local officials, a program that should 
help. 

Mr. Williams, you are probably acquainted with the facts and fig- 
ures that I am giving you concerning my section of the country. It 
is estimated each year that over 5 million tons of topsoil is washed 
out of this valley and goes down the rivers. 

I am very much concerned about this particular cut that is pro- 
posed at this time. I know that the members of this subcommittee, 
and especially my friend Mr. Andersen and my friend Mr. Horan, 
and I know the same thing applies to our new member, and especially 
our chairman, Mr. W hitten; but for a number of years this program 
has received every consideration from this committee. 

We realize the importance of it, and to me it is a right serious 
a for this amount of reduction to be proposed at this time. I 
want you to know this, Mr. Williams, that personally—I am just 
speaking for myself—these other members of the Committee will 
speak on this point from time to time. 

I want you and the members of your staff to know that the people 
in my district and my home do appreciate your fine service. 

Mr. Wiui1ams. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Narcuer. You have done a fine job, and it applies to your 
entire Department and to your staff out in the field. It has meant 
a lot to my people, and we appreciate it. The people connected with 
the Soil Conservation Service are dedicated people, and they are 
doing a fine job. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Williams, I want to join in everything that 
Mr. Natcher has just. said relative to the work of your organization. 
I would like the record to show at this point that in my opinion we 
are fortunate to have upon this subcommittee a man so dedicated to 
conservation as I have found Mr. Natcher to be through the years. 

When I look back over 17 years or so that I have served on the 
Appropriations Committee, Mr. W illiams, there is one thing that 
stands out: You know every man serving in Congress hopes to leave 
his imprint in some small way upon work in which he is interested. 

The activities of our Government and the responsibilities of Con- 
gress are so vast that we are fortunate if we leave Congress even after 
20 or 30 years and have our name attached even to a slight degree to 
something really worthwhile, and I am proud of the “fact that 16 
years ago, gentlemen, I was fighting to increase in this very room 
the money set aside for soil conservation operations. 

I remember the fight even when we had a relatively small amount, 
and you gentlemen may remember too—when only $1514 = gan was 
suggested. I increased it in this subeommittee.room to.$2314 million. 
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That does not compare with the present pace of $81,108,000 but we 
had quite a fight, and finally won out in the Senate to get that increase 
to $2314 million quite a few years ago. 

Then if I go ahead a few more years, I can recall that in 1953 when 
I was chairman of this subcommittee, in conjunction with Mr. Hope 
of Kansas, it was my privilege to initiate what is known as the small 
watershed program, and we instituted that via the route of the pilot 
watershed program known as the Andersen-Hope program. 

Then the Congress the following year enacted the basic law, and I 
think that particular program has proven to be one of the great and 
most popular programs, Mr. Natcher and Mr. Horan and Mr. Michel, 
that has ever emanated from this committee or any committee of the 
Congress. It has met 100 percent with the approval of the Congress. 
I am rather proud of the fact that I have my name upon that partic- 
ular pilot watershed protection legislation and also I think that my 
name in connection with the conservation reserve, the so-called soil 
bank, is another thing of which my boys will be proud in the future. 
I recall how completely Mr. Benson disagreed with my suggestion 
that we quit producing these surpluses and retire some of this crop- 
land temporarily into a soil bank. 

It took a long time to get that, but 16 months later it went through. 
TI think basically it is a good idea, although I am critical of the De- 
partment because they are speaking of taking out of production entire 
farms via the conservation reserve. I have never advocated that, 
because I think it does harm, Mr. Williams, to the economy of certain 
committees if you take entire farms out of production. If I had my 
way I would not permit more than one-half of the acreage of any 
average farm to be put into the conservation reserve. I would like 
to see land retired when we need to retire it, but I do have some objec- 
tions to the way the program is operating. 

I am disturbed, as Mr. Natcher is disturbed, as our chairman is 
disturbed, and I am sure the other members of the subcommittee are 
disturbed at the fact that we are, instead of gradually increasing the 
appropriation for this great organization as we should, Mr. Natcher, 
we are here considering a budget proposed by the Department which 
is $6.296,000 less than the preceding fiscal year. I think that is 
foolish, gentlemen. 

The fiscal 1959 amount is $81,108,000. 

The President’s budget request is about $36,000 less than now avail- 
able or $81,072,000. 

I think for the good of the people in the future, Mr. Natcher and 
Mr. Horan and Mr. Michel, let me say this: Talking about the people 
in the future, there are only two items in this entire appropriation 
bill before us that have anything to do with the people living 30 and 
40 years from now. 

What are those items? Those items are basic research and the work 
of soil conservation. You cannot point to any of these proposed 
appropriations that will actually affect the lives and the work of the 
people 50 years from now except these, so we are making a mistake 
if we permit the Budget to set the level on conservation. 

As you will recall, last year I proposed that we should think of 
terms of a $5 million increase annually for soil conservation opera- 
tions in order that we might continue a gradual and good growth until 
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we got to the point where we consider the job as well done, and then 
go into a maintenance basis. 

We will always have to spend some money. As you said yesterday, 
Mr. Williams, we will never complete the job 100 percent, but again 
I can foresee the day that if we are spending increasingly a little bit 
more each year now, we will come to the point where we are prac- 
tically completing the job. We will practically have the job done. 
But we will have to hold the line. We cannot let it go. 

Now, let us take the next item, gentlemen, “Watershed protection.” 
There is a proposed reduction there of $514 million. I think that is 
the height of foolishness. It virtually says to these people all over 
America that we are interested in proposed watersheds, but if they 
do get up the request, and so on, that they cannot be guaranteed that 
the money will be available when needed to do the work. I think 
this subcommittee in its own wisdom is going to have to do what it 
thinks best about these two items. 

We have heard for years—we have had members across the table— 
Sam Rayburn and some of the other most distinguished Members of 
Congress, urging us to bring up these 11 authorized watersheds more 
rapidly so that we can eventually get the job done instead of having 
to look ahead 30 years for a completion of one. I think that is penny 
wise and pound foolish to put off finishing these things. 

Frankly, I do not know much about the Great Plains program, not 
enough to know whether it is worthwhile. I will have to study it. 

My good friend Mr. Horan is our specialist on that, but the whole 
thing is there and should be completed as soon as possible. I want 
to ask you a few questions, Mr. Williams. I have Vaid the ground- 
work for it. I do not like to take this much time, but I think it is 
very essential that we try to keep our line of thinking straight in 
this regard, and there are many places in this budget where I will cut 
before I see the soil conservation cut to the point where it is not 
going ahead. 

I spent many, many years trying to keep it moving ahead in its 
various branches, and I am getting too old at 62 years of age to see 
this work backtrack, so I want to ask you a few questions, Mr. Wil- 
liams, if I may. 

By the way, I want to say this for Mr. Grant’s information. I 
realize you are in a tough situation. You are overruled in many 
things that you propose by the Bureau of the Budget, and we know 
that the administration has a very difficult problem of trying to cut 
the cloth in its efforts to have a balanced budget. 

Mr. Williams, I have noticed that the total budget estimates for the 
Soil Conservation Service are some $6 million less than the present 
year. Does this mean that you will be unable to staff new conserva- 
tion districts or supply some additional technicians so urgently needed 
in many of the present districts? 


FUNDS AND PERSON NEL FOR SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


Mr. Wruu1aMs. Mr. Andersen, there are no additional funds in the 
budget for conservation operations for new soil conservation districts 
in 1960. Mr. Peterson pointed out yesterday that funds for the new 
conservation districts would have to be foregone because of the budget 
determination of need for this work as compared to the needs of the 
other agencies of Government. 
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Mr. Anpersen. In other words, you would spread the butter still 
a little more thinly ? 

Mr. Witau1ams. That iscorrect. It could only be done at the expense 
of existing soil conservation districts. 

Mr. Anpersen. I know from observation, gentlemen, that we cer- 
tainly do not have what I would call, Mr. Natcher, an adequate supply 
of technicians in many of our presently existing districts. I think 
that is foolish. 

Mr. Williams, how much would be necessary to supplv the soil con- 
servation technicians that the soil conservation districts have 
requested ? 

Mr. Wuutams. Mr. Andersen, the most recent information we have 
on a national basis, I believe, was based on a survey that was made a 
year ago by the National Association of Soil Conservation Districts, 
in which they indicated that there was a need for, on the average, about 
one additional technician per conservation district. 

There are, roughly, 2,800 soil conservation districts throughout the 
country, which would mean that about $5,500 per technician would 
be needed for upward of 2,800 districts. 

Mr. AnpersENn. In other words, about $13 million, would it not, for 
additional service, if we were to have what we would like to see? 

Mr. WitiiaMs. Roughly that: amount, if it were possible to make the 
request for all the existing districts. 

Mr. Anpersen. I asked that question to point out that your Depart- 
ment is not overloaded in any way. You are struggling along with 
the help vou have. 

Mr. Witurams. That. is certainly true. Of course. I am not ina 
position to judge the President’s judgment on this item as against 
other items. I have to recognize that the total financing problem isa 
verv great one today. 

Mr. Anpersen. I recognize that too, but Tam asking you specifically 
as to your part of it here. You certainly do not have more personnel 
than you need todav. 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. That is correct. There are a great many of the soil 
conservation districts that could effectively use ae help. 

Mr. Anpnrersen. Now, Mr. Marshall and Mr. Natcher have broucht 
out that we could perhaps save on technical help if we would provide 
in some way a lower strata of clerical heln to do this work. You have 
given full consideration to that, have you ? 

Mr. Winiams. Yes, Mr. Andersen. There is a related development 
that I would like to mention. That is that an increasing percentage 
of the States in the country and a large number of the counties in some 
States have provided funds in the past few years to supplement help 
being provided to soil conservation district beyond what the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture can do. Ohio is a good example where a great 
many of the counties have provided for the clerical help to the 
district. 

This help is employed by the district. They are employees of the 
district. 

Mr. ANpersEN. We dothat in Minnesota, do we not? 

Mr. Witrtams. That is correct. Minnesota is making a very sub- 
stantial State appropriation, which goes largely into employment of 
clerical and field labor and items that would be helpful to the district 
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in carrying out its program. In cases of that kind, funds are usually 
appropriated by the State legislatures to the State soil conservation 
committee or commission which has the responsibility for the alloca 
tion of funds or resources, to see that the funds are allocated to the 
districts on whatever pattern or formula they choose. In other words, 
it is not a responsibility of the Federal Government to make that 
determination but that of the State and county. 

Mr. AnperseN. It is difficult for many people to figure out the 
responsibility. You have 2,800 conservation districts, each of them 
averaging about a county in size or more; but if a person were to go, 
as I did a few weeks ago, to Seattle and swing back to Washington 
and watch all that land go by and see all that erosion, and a good part 
of that land you do not see by airplane as you do by train, you would 
begin to realize that here is the thing we have neglected too long. 
There is the job we should do, and that item in the budget is one of the 
most important items in the total budget this year because it is for 
the protection of the soils of this Nation for future generations. 

We are dealing with something fundamental here, | gentlemen, just 
as we are in dealing with basic research. Mr. Williams, I asked you 
what funds would be nec essary to provide it. Approximately $13 
million would be your figure ? 

Mr. Witx1aMs. It would be roughly $16 million for salaries and 
other costs. 

Mr. AnpersEN. Here we are not giving you anything additional at 
all, if we were to accept this budget, are we ? 

Mr. Wititams. That is correct. 

Mr. Anpersen. I want to ask you this rather frank question: Were 
you prevented from asking for ‘needed funds by the Bureau of the 
Budget in any way ¢ 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Mr. Witi1ams. The Department estimates to the Bureau of the 
Budget may vary from the agency estimates. The process of the 
budget preparation in the Department of Agriculture provides for an 
agency estimate to the Secretary, and then a consideration within 
the Secretary’s office of estimates for the various agencies, and finally 
a submittal of estimates to the Bureau of the Budget from the De- 
partment with respect to all of the items for consideration. 

The Department estimate that goes to the Bureau of the Budget, 
of course, is supported by the agencies within the Department. 

Mr. Anprersen. But were you handicapped anywhere along the 
line in really expressing what you thought you needed for this rea- 
son, Mr. Williams? 

Mr. Witxi1ams. Mr. Andersen, we are under an obligation to sup- 
port the Department estimates. 

Mr. Anpersen. I know that and I am ignoring that. Members of 
Congress have the right to ask you, and I am asking you, How much 
did you ask for in the first place, how much did you ask from your 
Department ? 

Would you like to answer that, Mr. Grant ? 

Mr. Grant. I will answer it or Mr. Williams may do so. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. How much did they request? How much did you 
receive a request for from this agency ? 
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Mr. Grant. For soil conservation operations ? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Grant. The request was for an increase of $7,167,000—an 
additional $7,167,000 above 1959, after provision for increased pay- 
act costs. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, sir. How much was requested for 
watershed protection ? 

Mr. Grant. The increase requested for watershed protection above 
the 1959 appropriation was $18,100,000. 

Mr. AnversEN. The agency requested, of course, $18 million in- 
crease above this fiscal year. 

Mr. Grant. That is right. 

Mr. Anpersen. That is in the Department, but the overall budget 
finally cut this year’s base by $514 million; is that correct? 

Mr. WiiraMs. Yes. 

Mr. AnpersEN. Now, will you tell me the same picture in relation 
to the 11 authorized watersheds? 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. In relation to flood prevention, the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service requested an increase of $2 million, making the total ap- 
propriation $20 million. 

Mr. Anpersen. You asked for $20 million? 

Mr. Wriu1ams. Yes. 

Mr. AnverRsEN. Now, will you give me similar figures as to the 
request of the Department itself to the Bureau of the Budget for these 
three items ? 

Mr. Grant. For “Conservation operation,” the Department re- 
quested in addition to the funds for added pay costs due to Public 
Law 85-462, an increase of $542,000. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. $542,000 above this year’s base ? 

Mr. Grant. Yes; for assistance in new districts. 

Mr. AnpersEN. But, in other words, you requested that the $81,108,- 
000 base figure for Soil Conservation Service operations—you re- 
quested $81,650,000 altogether? 

Mr. Grant. That is right. 

Mr. ANpersen. And you based that solely upon getting a little bit 
additional for these new districts? 

Mr. Grant. That is correct. 

Mr. Anpersen. All right. Now, “Watershed protection” is the next 
item. What did you ask? 

Mr. Grant. The Department’s estimate for watershed protection 
was $34,600,000. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You asked for how much ? 

Mr. Grant. $34,600,000. 

Mr. AnpERSEN. $34,600,000 of Budget ? 

Mr. Grant. That is correct; which was a $9,100,000 increase above 
the 1959 appropriation figure. 

Mr. AnperseNn. All right, sir. What did you do in relation to the 
flood prevention ? 

Mr. Grant. For flood prevention, the Department’s estimate was 
$18 million; no increase. 

Mr. ANpERsEN. What did you request in relation to the Great Plains 
conservation program ? 
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Mr. Grant. The Department’s estimate for the Great Plains con- 
servation program was $15 million; an increase of $5 million. 

Mr. Anpersen. And the “Watershed conservation and utilization” 
item, the Case- Wheeler projects? 

Mr. Grant. The Department’s estimate was $75,000; the same as 
we requested. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you. I think we have a pretty good picture 
in the record. 
BUDGET FOR WATERSHED PROTECTION 


Now, Mr. Williams, I am also aware that the budget request before 
this committee calls for a reduction in planning funds for watershed 
work, as well as limiting new work to be undertaken in fiscal year 
1960. 

It seems to me this is very shortsighted in view of the tremendous 
interest there is in moving ahead with this work. 

Will you tell this committee how much in the way of additional funds 
would be needed to restore this budget to at least the amount pro- 
vided for this particular fiscal year? 

Also I wort like to state for the record that I do not wish to see 
any limitation agreed to by this committee that would prohibit local 
people from proceeding with their watershed projects in an orderly 
manner. 

Off the record, Mr. Chairman, for a minute. 

(Thereupon, there was a brief discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Narcuer. Back onthe record. All right, Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. Mr. Andersen, I believe I will ask Mr. Dorny to 
answer that. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you. Mr. Dorny, if you will. 

Mr. Dorny. The appropriation for this year was $25,500,000. In 
additional to that, we had an approximately $17 million carryover 
of prior-year unobligated balances which made a total of $42,295,- 
§33 available for obligation this year. 

Mr. Anpersen. That was as of last July 1? 

Mr. Dorny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpersen. All right, sir. 

Mr. Dorny. The budget contemplates that $10 million of the amount 
available in 1959 will be carried over to 1960. We estimate that we 
will have $30 million available next year as against some $32 million 
for this year. 

Mr. Anversen. In figuring that, do you take into consideration 
the fact that, as we have heard before this subcommittee, that un- 
doubtedly along the line somewhere you are going to have to show 
a little appreciation for some of your best technicians by giving some 
of them an increase in grade. 

Have you estimated for that contingency, Mr. Dorny? 

Mr. Dorny. It shows in the budget schedule—the positions in the 
budget schedule provide for some increase, as was discussed yester- 
day, on the basis of the classification standards as set by the Civil 
Service Commission. 

Mr. AnverseN. I think you will agree with me that the only way 
to keep the people we have in the field is to show a little appreciation 
for the work of those whose work is outstanding. We should have 
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some means of showing our appreciation and holding those men on 
the job. 

Mr. Witiiams. In the budget process, we always make provision 
for the requirements of the classification standards and for the annual 
periodic increases that are required. 

Mr. Anpersen. How much increase would we have to put in here 
to at least be sure that it was on the basis of this year’s level / 

Mr. Wititams. Mr. Andersen—I believe you are referring to the 
planning part. 

Mr. Anpersen. Yes, approximately how much. 


INVESTIGATIONS AND PLANNING 


Mr. Witatams. We have available this year for the watershed pro- 
tection planning under Public Law 566, $4,700,000. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Witiiams. The budget provides for a decrease of $400,000 on 
this item. I believe that is correct. Mr. Dorny informs me it was 
$4,900,000 that we had originally budgeted for 1959, but we are re- 
ducing that to a $4,700,000 level in view of the budget forecast. 

Mr. Anpersen. Yes. I prefaced my remarks originally today by 
referring to the reduction in planning funds, and that is the thing I 
am trying to pinpoint in this questioning, and how much more did you 
need / 

Mr. Wituiams. If we were to use the $4,700,000 estimate it would 
be $400,000; if we were to use the $4,900,000 level, it would be a 
$600,000 increase. 

Mr. AnperseN. Let me get this straight now, Mr. Williams: the 
President’s budget, has an overall figure of $20 million in there for 
all watershed protection. 

Mr. Wirutams. That is correct. 

Mr. Anpersen. And speaking about the new Public Law 566 proj- 
ects, —— 

Mr. Wixurams. Right. 

Mr. Anprrsen. How much do we have to put in there in place of the 

$26 million to vet you at least an even break on planned construction 
and average out this year’s program / 

After all, that is the figure which I will move to amend. 

Mr. Wituiams. The figure would be $32,295,833. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. $32 million—what was the other ? 

Mr, Winuiams. Excuse me. The increase would have to be $2.- 
295,833. 

Mr. Anpersen. We would have the $10 million carryover / 

Mr. Wituiams. Yes, but that would not provide for initiating as 
many new starts in the next fiscal year. We are actually spreading 
over 2 years the 100 new starts originally planned for 1959. Sixty 
in 1959 and forty in 1960. 

Mr. Anpersen. Then it would not be putting you on the same basis 
as you are this year. 

Mr. Witxtams. It would allow us to proceed with those projects 
already approved by the end at this fiscal year and with 40 additional. 

Mr. AnperseN. Yes, and as I stated in my premise to this question, 
I certainly will not agree, if I can help it, to any limitation put in 
here to pre vent any new starts this year. 
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How much would we need in addition then, Mr. Williams? 

Mr. Wiut1aMs. I willask Mr. Dorny to reply. 

Mr. Dorny. If we were to keep up the locally desired level of opera- 
tions set forth in the respective project work Chi the total increase in 
appropriation that could be used would probably be about $714 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. AnperseNn. In other words, about $714 million above the pres- 
ent figure. That would be only about a $2 million increase over and 
above the 1959 basis ? 

Mr. Dorny. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Thank you. 

Now I have those figures in the record for all to see, Mr. Williams, 
so we will go into another subject in which I am interested. 


SCS ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


Mr. Witu1AMs. I received a few weeks ago a copy of a letter from 
Mr. Robert Koch of the National Limestone Institute, in which he 
transmitted information concerning the administrative costs of SCS. 
The information in that letter appeared to me to be a distortion of the 
facts. Would you comment on that matter and also supply for the 
record official figures of administrative costs of SCS since 1953 ¢ 

You-can-do that in the record, if you will, please... But first you 
agree with me that it is a distortion of the facts, is it not? 

Mr. WiiiaMs. Yes, the copy of the letter that I obtained does con- 
tain many distortions, and I believe Mr. Grant can verify that the 
figures in that letter do not come from the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have included in the 
record a copy of that letter. 

Mr. Natcuer. Without objection, a copy of the letter will be in- 
serted at.this point in the record. 

(The-information referred to follows :) 


LETTER FROM Ropert M. Kocu 


The letter, December 19, 1958, from Mr. Robert M. Koch referred to and the 
previous request cited by Mr. Koch are as follows (3 sets of bar charts, a graph, 
and a map attached to Mr. Koch’s letter are omitted) : 

DECEMBER 19, 1958. 
To County Agents: 


I recently sent you a questionnaire card and have been a little bit surprised by 
some of the reactions. While most received to date are basically pro-ACP and 
pro-SCS, some have sharply attacked our support of ACP. A few indicated a 
strong SCS bias. In getting some figures since we have taken issue with Budget 
Bureau Director Stans over his drastic reduction of ACP to $100 million, I have 
developed some charts which to me are quite interesting. 

First let me state categorically I full well realize that essential technical serv- 
ice is necessary to adequately carry out some conservation practices. How this 
is provided is, it seems to me, a moot question. I have seen many local SCD’s 
doing outstanding work—-cooperating with every associated agency and render- 
ing outstanding service to farmers. 

However, when we look at the national budget and compare what ACP gets 
for administrative costs and what Extension gets for its work with farmers, I 
can’t help wondering whether everything has been considered in its proper re- 
lationship—by farmers, various Officials and particularly the Budget Director. 
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Enclosed is a chart which shows the administrative expenses for the ACP and 
the SCS-SCD for the last 3 years for your State. Iam also enclosing one (chart 
III) which shows a comparison by States. Also enclosed is chart I showing 
ACP and SCS administrative costs since 1935. I am also enclosing one for 
Missouri and a statement put out by the University of Missouri recently. 
Whether they are first or not is unimportant to the current question. The im- 
portant point is they rank well in conservation accomplishments and are no- 
where near last. 

Nationally we spent $24.3 million for ACP administration and $88.1 million 
for SCS last year. If every State had spent in the same proportion as Missouri, 
we would have had a $28 million expenditure for SCS instead of $88. If Missouri 
accomplished satisfactory conservation progress at the reduced rate of spend- 
ing, what did we buy in the United States by spending this extra $60 million 
for SCS administrative expense? 

Does not the ACP reach more farmers each year than SCS? Does not the: 
ACP bring about more conservation than SCS? Many of you have answered in 
the affirmative. If that is so, what are we buying with these large annual ex- 
penditures for SCS? Is it wise to cut ACP from $250 million to $100 million and 
leave SCS money—none of which goes directly to farmers—practically un- 





touched? Budget balancing is certainly a worthwhile endeavor but shouldn’t 
we keep any cuts at least in relation to the value of the programs? 

Please return the questionnaire card if you have not already done so. Re 
member, we will only use your views in a summary unless you specifically au- 
thorize the use of your name. Thank you for your cooperation. 

Sincerely yours, 


Rosert M. Koon, 


President. 
Cuart I-A 


ACP admin-| SCS admin- | ACP funds 


Fiscal year istrative istrative transferred 
costs costs to SCS 
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DECEMBER 9, 1958. 





To County Agents: 

Some controversy between various conservation efforts has received consid- 
erable publicity recently. As one who is interested in getting conservation on 
the farms of the Nation I found myself involved more than I wished. 

While it is true that I personally and the organization I represent are pro- 
ACP, we are not anti-SCS or anti-Soil Conservation districts. Actually, our 
policy is pro, a payment type program because of our belief this is necessary 
to bring about the maximum amount of conservation on our farms. We are 
opposed ‘to elements in Congress, in the administration, and in any group which 
work for a reduction in ACP funds or restrictions in administrative procedure 
which reduce the effectiveness of the agricultural conservation program. 
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Information available to me at this time indicates that the President will 
recommend to the Congress in his budget message, which is now at the printers 
and which will be presented to the Congress shortly after the 86th session con- 
vyenes, that the 1960 ACP be reduced from $250 million to $100 million. 

While I have visited with a number of you to whom this letter is directed, 
I have not had the pleasure of meeting or talking with most of you. You may 
recall that a few years ago I surveyed thousands of farmers from coast to 
coast when the ACP was threatened and found between 80 percent and 95 
percent of the farmers (varied by States) wished this program continued. 

Rather than survey farmers I thought a survey of you who work with farmers 
would he helpful to present to both the House and the Senate. I propose to 
tabulate the enclosed cards and not use your identity unless you so elect. 
Sincerely yours, 

RosertT M. Kocn, President. 


P.S.—I am enclosing some recent letters to our membership and others in- 
terest in the ACP. 


1. Is the ACP effective in getting conservation on the farms in your county? 
re ae 
2. Should the ACP be: 


(a) Raised to $500 million? Yes -.-. No ---- 

(b) Continued at $250 million? Yes ____ No ~_-- 

(c) Reduced to $125 million asked in 1958? Yes __._ No —-_- 

(d@) Reduced to $100 million now proposed? Yes _... No —--- 
8. Is there an SCS—SCD versus ACP conflict in your county? Yes... No -__ 
4. Which reaches more farms in your county? SCS-SCD-__. ACP —___ 


5. Which accomplishes more conservation in your county? SCS-SCD —-_-- 
SOP .... 
You may use my name before Congress. Yes _._. No --_- 


County agent County State 


Mr. Anpersen. And Mr. Williams, without objection, will you 
supply an answer to that? 

Mr. WituiaMs. Yes. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


CORRECTION OF MISIMPRESSION CREATED BY RoBERT M. Kocu L&rrer or 
DECEMBER 19, 1958 


The captions “Administrative Costs’ shown over the first two columns on the 
attachment to Mr. Robert M. Koch’s letter of December 19, 1958, can be mis- 
leading unless accompanied by a proper explanation. The first column sup- 
posedly shows that amount of the total ACP funds for the fiscal year 1957 that 
was obligated for operating expenses of the National, State, and local offices 
administering the agricultural conservation program. The total expenditures 
for the ACP in 1957 is listed on page 230 of the U.S. Treasury Department’s 
combined statement of receipts, expenditures, and balances of the U.S. Govern- 
ment as being $262,034,905. 

On page 229 of this same Treasury Department statement the total expendi- 
tures of the Soil Conservation Service for 1957 are listed as $88,081,448, the same 
amount as shown on Mr. Koch’s statement. This amount not only includes some 
$11 million actually obligated under contracts for the construction of dams and 
other flood prevention works of improvement but otherwise represents the total 
finances for the Soil Conservation Service program. This program consists of 
providing technical assistance to farmers, ranchers, and local organizations with 
their soil conservation, land-use, and water conservation and control problems. 
In other words, the Service is an “operating” organization. 

Actually the Soil Conservation Service has an outstanding record as far as 
overhead costs is concerned. In order to counteract the misimpression that Mr. 
Koch’s letter may have created in the field and its possible adverse effect on 
the morale of Service employees, the Administrator, SCS, sent to the State and 
Territorial conservationists on January 16, 1959, Advisory notice W-811;: a 
copy of which is furnished as exhibit I. A more current record of salary 
costs of the SCS for “Executive direction and management services” is shown 
on exhibit IT. 
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Exuisit I 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Sort CONSERYATION SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., January 16, 1959. 


ApvisorRY Novice W-811 


To: State and Territorial Conservationists. 
From: D. A. Williams, Administrator. 
Re: Fiscal-Administrative ‘Expenses. 

As you know, certain erroneous information regarding the administrative 
expenses of the Soil Conservation Service has been circulated throughout the 
country. The purpose of this advisory notice is to provide you with factual 
information from the official records of the Department of Agriculture regard- 
ing SCS administrative expenses. 

Attached herewith are the following: 

1. A table showing the percent of total obligations of SCS which were 
for administrative expenses for fiscal years 1955, 1956, 1957, and 1958 for 
the Nation and for each State. 

2. Reproduction of information and tables regarding the administrative 
expenses of the various agencies of the Department of Agriculture for fiscal 
years 1950-55 which was furnished by the Secretary’s Office to the Agricul- 
tural Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, House of Repre- 
sentatives, in connection with hearings on the Department of Agriculture 
Appropriations for 1956. 

3. A table showing the distribution of SCS obligations for fiscal years 
1946-58 to work activities under “Conservation operations” (funds appro- 
priuted’ by Congress for assistance to-seH conservation districts). 

These facts are all public information. It is important that this factual 
information about SCS administrative expenses be available as needed within 
your State by personnel in field offices and others. You should reproduce and 
supply to your field offices such of this information as you believe is necessary 
to bring about a general understanding within your State of the facts regarding 
SCS administrative expenses. 

D. A. WILLIAMS. 
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Administrative expenses! (based on salary «bligations in all funds available to the 
Soil Conservatio: service) 


























959. 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Percent Percent Percent Percent 

PE MOTOS | victticnctccnadieeanden 6.8 6.6 6.6 6.5 
RE iaaih a6 ince 6 dnapbescousentmtnese<asaned 4.9 5.3 5.4 4.6 
i tridiaeen dicatainve ein eta mningtt ttpende tiene tire 9.0 8.8 9.3 9.0 
PE Racapca a petedecteewsassllackdudcatenuddd 6.0 4.4 4.6 5.3 
rative SU tr ccnecesdcssunndvcnecssiossnsaiecnes 4.9 5.5 7.4 8.2 
it the CR io cs ach duane aaninasninea Weasel 4.4 4.6 4.2 3.7 
- Une Connecticut-Rhode Island ..........----------- 13.8 13.9 12.0 10.9 
ictual ae ee ee ani en lees 7.4 6.3 6.5 6.1 
ors : PRs oo cidckinetebicuennsduchataaseubeueseedia 3.8 3.9 3.7 3.7 
gard MEODR  cciccvcccuenensrlcduddieiediddeebomdelaaa 7.0 7.0 7.4 7.0 
I aE toad eaicacnnegernnnag biennale 5.2 5.1 5.0 4.7 
Ee ae ee emer 5.9 5.8 5.9 5.3 
were MP atddhedcvdnacaticnkewabdisam wosdacuccesocs 4.3 4.5 4.1 4.3 
58 ON icin nb ceddbkntunddépanasneabndetdinhndé 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.3 
8 for I  n iteacinis nih bepeedaaindinaraeie 5.5 5.4 5.6 4.9 
CR ae ele ne Son cccene sane icbGeds WeTes 5.9 5.9 5.8 5.8 
ative PEN oo add seh retewmasddedatidsedacvunaanecom 11.1 9.7 10.4 12.1 
ps DIST OB WONG ons ois ccs titnn dctneee | 9.4 10.4 11.0 9.7 
fiscal RR RR ilies: 12.7 12.5 11.7 12.0 
ricul- NI rg tn aie nesses ah cena hap Sean pha 6.8 7.6 6.8 6.3 
Lepre- DENG. 0 oa wc ensiedccbwecdacwedncscndsnaade 8.1 7.8 7.3 7.3 
DEMOS. So dh oc dcetdpictiliet<cencebisgdoa 5.1 5.4 §.7 5.7 
ilture a 9.1 8.8 9.4 8.5 
ee es eee ete hekserencen 5.9 5.9 6.1 5.9 
vears WIGITOMN.. Sod. cede di nds duel 4.9 4.8 4.6 4.9 
os PS eo eS pon dhebin eatase teak its | 11.3 11.4 10.5 10.4 
ppro- RENE SEEING «5.553 ds dnive Bnceeeeticienese= 14.2 13. 2 12.0 11.9 
SEE SEINE. c °C. noauws d4macoseress mo lenient emnaed 11.0 11.3 10.7 9.7 
‘tual TOE PROGR « con nicacacocccduasacvemeliseduobesa 6.7 6.6 7.2 7.0 
ccua FEE 6.3 6.4 6.4 6.5 
yithin ES Se aie ee 4.6 4.7 4.4 4.4 
e and Biren BAR... > 0 oss ccacnsceueeners ecaeandee 5.6 5.6 5.4 5.3 
a RS. Ea hb send cscvdebabind theehaseecdamhhie 5.3 5.3 5.0 5.3 
ssary CUI ao snisenst axes octhiaiiningnitnnntes 5.2 4.9 4.9 4.5 
rding i ac cma sae eae acacia adeinel 7.1 | 7.3 6.6 6.2 
PORT INMIIR. <a ccu coon acdueeaenbaseeenaiae 7.6 | 7.8 8.2 8.4 
ET CONE =. os See em ewaiioneniee 6.6 6.3 6.1 6.0 
MS. Dela TONS i Sit acid n hae ag eanieaiions 5.5 5.7 6.2 5.1 
NN gee ee ee ree 5.4 5.0 4.2 4.4 
WL  cicteeocrkkkucsssasetnes ss aamadedas tere 5.2 3.9 | 3.9 3.8 
oe ee es itcéatubuenscdwihned | 7.0 6.7 6.7 6.7 
WON ge sxiare mrclaswnns <TRasdas= Sepa venes 1L.1 12.4 13.0 12.8 
IN e Sco ieee ienradeae aaiber ee 5.5 | 6.1 7.4 7.3 
Washington-_-_-- : seutbcdeoued iad 6.0 5.6 5.8 5.9 
West Virginia__.....--- he yea lk bes 9.4 6.7 6.4 6.2 
Wisconsin... Bot <3 aid Sr paroriete ssp biuchete bine 6.2 6.0 5.9 5.3 
Wyoming__. . Saat iee arama 6.4 | 6.0 6.6 6.5 
Alaska. -- See hrehee mtb 42.7 35. 2 35.5 31.5 
Pea 5 9220. SE Gost Le taade deletes 18.9 17.9 18.3 19.0 
NN Bin sdtss Gas Side tes aarceaemen 15.0 15.5 16.0 13.3 








! Administrative expenses as defined by the Budget Bureau include salaries in the following positions: 
Administrator and secretary. 
Deputy Administrator and secretary. 
State and Territorial conservationists and secretaries. 
Budget and Finance Division staff. 
Personnel Management Division staff. 
Administrative Services Division staff. 
| Business management staffs in the State, Territorial, cartographic and engineering, and watershed 
planning unit offices. 

Notr.—In connection with the House Appropriations Committee hearings for the 1956 fiscal year the 
Secretary’s Office had inserted in the hearings testimony a table for the 6 years 1950 through 1955 showing the 
percentage of administrative expenses for all agencies of the department (pt. 3, pp. 1660-1663). This table 
showed that the administrative expenses of the Soil Conservation Service were the lowest of any agency of 
the Department of Agriculture. 


33913—59—pt. 2——-45 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Sort CONSERVATION SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 


The following information and tables are reproduced from published hearings 
on the Department of Agriculture appropriations for 1956 before the subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, 84th Congress, 
ist session. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE—“SALARY COSTS FOR EXECUTIVE DIRECTION AND 
MANAGEMENT SERVICES, AND PROGRAM OPERATIONS, BY AGENCIES, FISCAL YEARS 
1950-55” 


For a number of years the Office of Budget and Finance has collected and 
analyzed data reflecting salary costs for overall “administrative expenses” and 
their relationship to salary costs for activities of a program nature. 

Approximately 75 to 80 percent of total obligations incurred annually by this 
Department relate to loans, payments to States, cost-sharing assistance to farmers 
for conservation practices, payments to sugar producers, and similar financial 
programs. The remaining 20 to 25 percent of annual obligations represents funds 
normally considered operating expenses essential to carrying out agricultural 
programs such as making and servicing of loans to farmers, agricultural research, 
forest protection and management, conservation and development of land re- 
sources, control and eradication of insect pests and of plant and animal diseases, 
marketing, inspection, grading and classing activities, regulatory law enforce- 
ment, meat inspection, and other activities of the Department. For purposes 
of study and analysis, only personal services costs, constituting about 75 percent 
of operating expenses, have been considered. Other operating expenses for travel, 
supplies, communications, equipment can be anticipated to follow the general 
distribution between program and administrative expenses. 

The tabulations which follow represent estimated salary costs in both Wash- 
ington and in the field for “Executive direction and management services” (or 
administrative expenses) and “Program operations.” The category of “Executive 
direction and management services” consists of salary costs for those functions 
regarded as common elements of administration in an agency organization, and 
include: 

1. Executive direction, or overall administrative functions concerned with 
planning, organizing, directing, controlling, and coordinating all program 
activities of an agency; 

2. Management services, or the auxiliary and staff services required for 
internal administration, including personnel, budget, fiscal, procurement and 
property management, and other administrative services. 

“Program operations” includes salary costs directly concerned with carrying 
out agency program functions. 

A primary objective of this study has been the application of common definitions 
and uniform instructions in appraising administrative expenses, so that adminis- 
trative officials will be provided with a better factual basis for internal analysis 
of their own organizations’ effectiveness. The fact that a percentage relationship 
ean be calculated between “Executive direction and management services” and 
total salary costs for each agency does not, of course, mean that valid comparison 
of one agency’s performance with another can be made. Differences in size, in 
functions, in field structure, and the extent to which identifiable management 
services are centralized within an agency, limit the degree to which comparisons 
between agencies are useful. 





nee 
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PART I 
MO. In view of the reorganization of the Department, effective November 2, 1953, 
ran it is necessary to report the data for 1953 and prior years in separate tabulations 
ae because the organizational structure of the Department is not comparable with 
. tee that which existed prior to that date. 
reas, There follow immediately below data covering the fiscal years 1950 through 
1953, inclusive, on the basis of the organization of the Department prior to 
AND November 1953. 
EARS 
Total salary costs Average 
Salaries for 
and : executive 
and Executive direction 
y Fiscal year direction Program Percentage and man- 

) i and man- operations Total (col. 1 of agement 
this agement col. 3) services 
1ers services 
cial 

1 2 3 
idle (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
ral . 
rch Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
. nomics: 

re- 1950. . .......--------------- $371,889 | $5, 186,269 | $5, 558, 158 6.7 $3. 680 
Ses, a 380, 583 5, 186, 634 5, 567, 217 6.8 3, 940 
ree. ONE tech db ascawsewukall 392, 661 5, 253, 018 5, 645, 679 7.0 4. 392 

Wc canebessatccduenesmseen 400, 747 5, 269, 430 5, 670, 177 2 4, 448 
ses Agricultural Research Admin- 
ent istration: ! 
vel 1050. .....caresnnnce--nacnen= 5,009, 842 | 58, 060,836 | 63, 070, 678 7.9 3, 560 
’ OG. cc chub deencrenceneete 4,904,954 | 55,572,566 | 60, 477, 520 8.1 3.705 
pral ghia Scudonsgnenanad 4,877,149 | 56,846,622 | 61, 723, 771 7.9 4. 108 
3968... ...-- nscnnecccnveseness 4, 872,838 | 54,601,766 | 59, 474, 604 8.2 4, 258 
ish- Forest -ervice: , 

; eee 6, 138, 814 43, 335, 009 49, 473, 823 12.4 3, 580 
(or j BO ccvacakubiocnsacseanned 6,049,112 | 42,881,276 | 48, 930, 388 12.4 3) 567 
tive Neos t cclonesnersassaos 6, 686, 303 | 47,300,059 | 53, 986, 362 12.4 3, 920 
a Oe incase 6,987,014 | 47, 552,833 | 54, 539, 847 12.8 4, 159 

ns { Soil Conservation Service 
ind ; eer eee ee 3, 225, 501 44, 572, 162 47, 797, 663 6.7 3, 820 

' SONA ck stbcn de centteninseise peebbs 3, 232,221 | 45,171,320 | 48, 403, 541 6.7 3819 
“ \ TAI ssdeaninidateabivaswoatanent 3,304,461 | 49,150,129 | 52, 454, 590 6.3 4. 248 
vith > ieieeeinennsit danas aoe 3,312,053 | 52,193,415 | 55, 505, 468 6.0 4 287 
am ; Production and Marketing Ad- , 

j ministration: 
f ; er 3, 756, 646 43, 921, 410 47, 678, 056 7.9 3, 540 

or Nas ee es 4, 109, 181 45, 043, 881 49, 153, 062 8.4 3. 599 
ind | Seg? nS see 4,040,735 | 46,051,792 | 50, 092, 527 8.1 4 084 

| RS eg ee 3, 909, 276 45, 661, 927 49, 571, 203 7.9 4 113 
‘ Commodity Exchange Author- , 
ing ity: 
iain 57, 879 413, 063 470, 942 12.3 4, 260 
ns OED. i cccsnane+sseeesnenneen 59, 879 446, 504 506, 383 11.8 4, 435 

es BEE chen suea baseman ean 66, 869 §21, 185 588, 054 11.4 4, 122 
1S- Ny 8 oie. 2 oa chant wal 69, 324 554, 157 623, 481 1.1 4. 882 
sis Federal Crop Insurance Corpo- F 
ip ration: 

I iE lah ance 184, 538 2, 172, 866 2, 357, 404 7.8 3, 780 
ind MER Scns eg oe eased 194, 620 2, 464, 033 2, 658, 653 7.3 3, 885 
on TOOT: 25... co saaesancheeneada 224, 635 2, 837, 096 3, 061, 731 7.3 4, 895 

in NN. cen cuinachbnatinee win 224, 475 2, 981, 655 3, 206, 130 7.0 4, 353 
; Rural Electrification Adminis- 

nt tration: 
ns 1950 383, 646 5, 185, 761 5, 569, 407 6.9 3, 700 

1951 398, 771 5, 921, 891 6, 320, 662 6.3 3, 820 
1952 474, 446 5, 985, 867 6, 460, 313 7.3 4, 230 
1953 481, 447 5, 950, 385 6, 431, 832 7.5 4, 704 
Farmers Home Administration: 
eno -c.naseeeasbaanessacune 2, 312, 929 20, 954, 955 23, 267, 884 9.9 4, 130 
Nee ee een oes 2, 322, 178 22, 651, 205 24, 973, 383 9.3 4, 238 
SEER wid nacusadaiesecoreunaee 2, 382, 858 24, 787, 899 27, 170, 757 8.8 4, 659 
| ee ee err eres 2, 345, 443 24, 997, 788 27, 343, 231 8.6 4, 384 
Farm Credit Administration: 
SOND oo cic sacacaccuacnaned 449, 113 2, 096, 308 2, 545, 421 17.6 4, 060 
} il). cn ccewebnsdeunesenes 429, 574 2, 066, 896 2, 496, 470 17.2 4, 241 
ME Soo bcacanecktencdotneses 414, 742 2, 019, 707 2, 434, 449 17.0 4, 713 
TOGS 8. oc ecncccecnncccecescnn|ssccceccccocee(seecaccccesess|ecocensesecunnloensescessasdn scueecsenecoss 
Extension Service 
PE ccékccnnsdoninacabbbsabes 222, 933 890, 406 1, 113, 339 20.0 3, 760 
RO Ln aadeeeaenaee 218, 960 925, 892 1, 144, 852 19.1 3, 924 
TC. ccs oneenaisansudaweee 229, 588 964, 095 1, 193, 683 19.2 4, 252 
Fee ccicvcwasdnceerscescoese 215, 923 1, 029, 312 1, 245, 235 17.3 4, 225 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 1174. 
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gegen ir 


Total salary costs 





Executive 











Fiscal year | direction Program 
|} and man- operations 
agement 
services 
(1) (2) 

Office of the Secretary: 

(1 Oe RE Toc ccncccdanean 

a as alee MEMO ii cae 

RT en emaeeoneie De REE Bocca nedaniaon 

etre aca RW BOE Re ccecwdcaudnnk 
Office of the Solicitor: 

| eee ee 193, 340 $2, 173, 355 

I cota iets coaches acs tcteuapiidiedh inci 179, 807 2, 225, 872 

Ee ee 174, 189 2, 283, 401 

OE 171, 483 2, 228, 805 
Office of Foreign Agricultural 

Relations: 

ile alata od 200, 960 1, 306, 220 

BREE 2 Lee 280, 514 1, 704, 719 

EK ect Se eee 422, 643 2, 742, 149 

| RRA eee ae t 413, 765 3, 692, 798 
Office of Information: 

eae 112, 612 705, 949 

SI Aina eatc iio ties on ni 112, 316 718, 657 

SI cial ial inka aeiaaeeastpmhdaiieds 96, 722 834, 597 

EE 124, 638 779, 195 
Library: 

in chad atcadecdciibecbiten | 72, 084 601, 110 

sd a erated alliance 60, 610 578, 986 

EEE — EEE 58, 295 587, 653 

Th ¢ «wih aheenenwenenmmeeiee 59, 741 615, 245 








Average 
salaries for 
executive 
direction 

Percentage and man- 
Total (col. 1 of agement 
col. 3) services 
(3) (4) (5) 
2, 656, 614 100.0 $4, 440 
2. 616, 467 100.0 4, 656 
2, 777, 885 100. 0 5, 184 
2, 765, 147 100.0 5, 235 
2, 366, 695 8.2 3, 500 
2, 405, 679 7.8 3, 700 
2, 457, 590 4, 187 
2, 400, 288 7.1 4, 298 
1, 507, 180 13.3 3, 980 
1, 985, 233 16.5 3, 968 
3, 164, 792 13.4 4,115 
4, 106, 563 10. 1 4, 184 
818, 561 13.8 3, 925 
830, 973 13. 5 4,011 
931, 319 10. 2 4, 187 
903, 833 13.8 4, 565 
673, 194 10. 6 3, 880 
639, 596 9.5 4,014 
645, 948 9.0 4, 383 
674, 986 8.9 4, 631 





1 Agricultural Research Administration includes the following former bureaus and offices: Office of the 
Administrator, Agricultural Research Center, Office of Experiment Stations, Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics, Bureau of Animal Industry, Bureau of Dairy Industry, Bureau of Agricultural and 


Industrial Chemistry, Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils 


mology and Plant Quarantine. 


1 Data for the Farm Credit Administration is included for the 1950-52 period only. 


, and Agricultural Engineering, and Bureau of Ento- 
Data for 1953 is un- 


available because that Administration was transferred from the Department and made an independent 


agency by Public Law 202, approved Aug. 6, 1953. 








ind 
ito- 


un- 
ent 





Following 
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PART II 


structure of the Department subsequent to the November 


Fiscal year 


Agricultural Research Service: 
1954_ 
1955 

Federal Extension Servic 
1954 _ - 
1955 

Farmer Cooperative Service: 
1954 
1955 

Forest Service: 
1954 
1955 ainda 

Soil Conservation Service: 
1954 


1955 


Agricultur: ul Conservation Pro- 


gram Service ! 


Agricultural M: irketing Service: 


1954 
1955 
Foreign 
1954 
1955 
Commodity 
ity 
1954 
1955 
Commodity 
ice 


Agricultural Service: 


Exchange 


954. 


ae 


ration: 
1954... 
19055... 
Rural Electrification 
tration: 
a 
1955 
Farmers Home 
1954 


MMO 17.3.2) rea: SS 


Office of the Solicitor: 


Ws fo Stans to wcakts eGuxeues 

SERS cuidate a taniencn cada kktene 
Office of the Secretary: 

1954... i sealie Tete techies th iabolts dhirababas 

1955... inne iia 
Office of Information: 

1954. ... ee 

Re fates Dh atari es 
Library: 

ie ad abhi nnh athet amie mathié 

Gs odd dwatdddcduansadeas 


Author- | 


Stabilization Serv- 


Federal C rop Insurance Corpo- 


Adminis- 


Administration: 





Executive 
direction 
and man- 
agement 
services 


$4, 


4, 244, 705 | 


227, 234 





66, 545 
63, 692 


7, 103, 608 


7, 097, 661 | 


936, 321 


2, 206, 698 


9 


“~ 


3, 


9 


1, 


2, 
2, 641, 007 


347, 781 
361, 845 


63, 996 
63, 200 


777, 703 
027, 561 


208, 883 
207, 487 


484, 587 
495, 545 


2, 211, 174 
711, 432 | 


170, 826 
180, 677 


689, 173 
138, 467 
169, 551 


61, 169 


58, 246 | 


| 








are the tabulations reflecting data on the basis of the organizational 
1953 reorganization : 





Total salary costs 


Program 
operations 


(2) 


$57, 107, 834 
60, 266, 192 


927, 726 
, 363, 855 


~ 


411, 761 
494, 208 


54, 718, 145 
53, 904, 864 
53, 263, 522 
55, 678, 803 


27, 492, 868 
29, 903, 135 
4,017, 197 


3, 027, 257 


550, 885 
558, 825 


8 


23, 184, 444 
26, 953, 717 


2, 701, 901 
2, 764, 193 


5, 490, 378 


5, 
5, 484, 455 


22, 779, 059 
20, 831, 208 


2, 169, 479 
2, 103, 537 


695, 495 


852, 945 | 


549, 751 


540, 995 


} 





Total 


(3) 


$61, 335, 068 
64, 510, 897 


1, 150, 754 
1, 629, 728 


478, 306 


557, 900 | 


61, 821, 753 | 


61, 002, 525 


56, 563, 413 | 
59, 399, 203 


29, 429, 189 
32, 109, 833 


4, 364, 978 | 


3, 389, 102 


614, 881 
622, 025 


25, 962, 147 
29, 981, 278 


2, 910, 784 
2, 971, 680 


5, 974, 965 
5, 980, 000 


24, 990, 233 
22, 542, 640 


2, 340, 305 
2, 284, 214 


2, 689, 173 


2, 641, 007 
833, 962 
1, 022, 496 


610, 920 
599, 241 


Percentage 
(col. 1 of 
col. 3) 


6.9 
6.6 


19.4 
16.3 





ew 


co 
uo 


10. 


10, 
10. 


nN 


10.7 
10,1 


aad 
to 


St. Spo HOP 
oo 


100. 0 
100. 0 





16. 6 
16. 6 


10.0 
9.7 








Average 
salaries for 
executive 
direction 
and man- 

agement 

services 


(5) 


$4, 037 
4, 039 


4, 461 
4, 453 


5, 080 
4, 899 


4 
4, 3 


4, 885 
5, 016 


4, 195 
4, 193 


4, 642 
4, 576 
4, 636 


4, 910 
4, 904 


4, 580 


1 eanemnindl services for this agency are performed primarily by the Commodity Stabilization Service 
and such costs are included in amounts shown for that agency. 
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Sort CONSERVATION 


SERVICE 


Distribution of obligations to major work activities: Conservation operations (funds 
appropriated by Congress for assistance to soil conservation districts) 


Fiscal year 


Soil surveys 


Total obli- 





Snow surveys 


Conservation operations 
and technical assistance 














gations } | | 

Amount | Percent | Amount} Percent | Amount Percent 

of total | | of total | of total 
. ee $74, 726, 155 $11, 300, 000 15.1 $315, 000 | 0.4 $63. 111, 155 | 84.5 
a | 66, 247, 877 9, 400, 000 14.2 244, 000 | .4 56, 603, 877 85. 4 
a ene Se 62, 237, 407 | 8, 000, 000 12. ¢ 192, 898 3 | 54, 044, 509 86.8 
ec 58, 204, 132 | 6, 100, 000 10.5 | 120.000 | ce 51, 984, 132 | 89.3 
a oe 56, 344, 862 | 5, 000, 000 &.9 110, 000 | aa | 51, 234, 862 90.9 
I i sass dilachtas sae ie 57, 504, 630 | 1 4, 400, 000 | 7.6 98, 665 | ae 53, 005, 965 92.2 
a Te | 53, 842, 054 | 3, 917, 438 | 7.3 80, 542 “a 49, 844, 074 | 92.6 
SE 51, 556, 288 | 3, 940, 578 | 7.6 | 66, 865 | a 47, 548, 845 92.2 
Scent nueteiaier 51, 426, 026 3, 653, 695 7.1 | 69 243 | mn 47, 703, 088 92.8 
Se a dS ee 46, 526, 650 3, 064, 600 | 6.6 | 77, 108 | on 43, 384, 942 93. 2 
et er tea 37, 413, 927 2, 435, 471 | 6.5 51, 900 | <n 34, 926, 556 | 93.3 
1947 Se See 42, 480, 847 2, 882, 557 6.8 | 62,400 | -1 | 39,515, 890 93.1 
Sedat ccivenenne stab dessins | 32, 108, 105 1, 947, 202 6.1 61, 844 | oe 30, 099, 059 | 93.7 





1 Estimated. 


Exuisit II 


Administrative expenses, Soil Conservation Service (based on salary obligations wn 
all available funds) 


| 
Executive 








| 
| direction Program | Percentage, 
Fiscal year and man- operations Total col. (1) of 
agement col. (3) 
services | | 
| | 
(1) | (2) | (3) (4) 
| 
hic statistic i iis alin cessed ea tile ccsaegpsigvb ca $3, 312, 053 $52, 193, 415 $55, 505, 468 6.0 
are a ea i a re 3, 299, 891 53, 263, 522 56, 563, 413 5.8 
ON Ll pad SS RE ee eee ot ee a | 3, 720, 400 55, 678, 803 59, 399, 203 6.3 
ee el ens nd beth bok eaeumacumakee | 4, 357, 017 61, 187, 019 65, 544, 036 6.6 
eas ascii ear ariin Eti oeeee eke Some cca 4, 634, 917 65, 140, 677 69, 775, 594 6.6 
Pe Se bcicte idea bdo wbixmumdbebs } 5, 088, 199 72, 795, 643 77, 883, 842 6.5 


FARMERS ASSOCIATION FOR RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 


Mr. AnversEN. It has come to my attention that there is an organ- 
ization in South Dakota, an organization called FARM was organized 
in that State. I would like to have that discussed here. 

Mr. Wiuu1ams. Mr. Andersen, the organization known as the Farm- 
ers Association for Resource Management was incorporated in the 
State of South Dakota approximately a year ago now under the laws 
of that State, and the information we have about its objectives and 
purposes is contained in a release by the organization which indicates 
a number of purposes for it, one of which is to promote stronger farm- 
er administration of farm programs, and the ASC committees. An- 
other is to eliminate duplication of programs. A third is to promote a 
more efficiently administered farm program and, fourth, to strength- 
en and preserve the present system of agricultural stabilization and 
conservation as one program, working in the interests of all farmers. 

Mr. AnpersEen. The preceding was the announced purpose of the 
formation of the organization; is that it? 

Mr. Wiiutams. The announced purpose, so far as I know was cov- 
ered, in substance, by those four points, and I am not sure as to the 
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total membership of it; but I have noted in some recent publicity 
nds | that there is a membership in some 20 different States. 

Another indication of perhaps the objective of this organization is 
wen contained in a copy of a letter signed by the secretary-treasurer of 
ions FARM dated September 10, 1958, in which among other things he 
ae makes the statement that: 


ent In 1953 I was appointed on the State ASC committee and served 4 years and 4 
tal months, the last of which I was chairman. This experience convinced me that 
—— the ACP program is the most important conservation effort of the Department 


84.5 of Agriculture per dollar expended, and further I became more and more con- 
=. vinced that the committee system is the most effective way of administering all 
89.3 national farm programs dealing directly with farmers. 

oe While I do not know whether that point of view as expressed in 
oe that paragraph represents the full membership or the board of direc- 
92.8 tors of this association, that point of view that the committee system 
93.3 should have the administrative responsibility for all agricultural 
os programs dealing with individual farmers has been expressed. 


Whether or not that is the underlying objective behind the organi- 
zation, I do not know. 

Mr. AnpersEN. Would it be their intent to do away with SCS or to 
amalgamate it with ASC? 
yom Mr. WituraMs. I am not sure of that, Mr. Andersen. I am not at 
all sure that there is a consolidated point of view even on the part of 
the directors, but there was another interesting report of a statement, 


oe apparently very recently made out in South Dakota to the effect that 
“ if the purposes ‘of FARM could not be achieved with soil conservation 
districts in the picture, then the soil conservation districts would have 
to be abolished. 

— Mr. AnpersEN. Do you feel that perhaps that is the reflection of the 
6.0 comparable slowness with which SCS has been forced to operate 
6.3 because of the lack of funds throughout the years? 

Pe oT Mr. WiuxtaMs. That might be a factor, although I suspect that 
6.5 there may be other reasons involved. 


ane Mr. AnpersEN. Don’t those people know that they could not do a 
satisfactory conservation job without having back of them the techni- 
cians of the Soil Conservation Service ? 


un- Mr. Witiiams. Mr. Andersen, I think that it has been pretty clearly 
red proven during the last two decades that an effective water and soil 
conservation program has to be based on technical facts of water and 
m- soil and plants, as well as the desires and wishes of the people. 
che Unfortunately, during this controversy there has been a lot of inac- 
ws curate information distributed about the work of the SCS and soil 
nd conservation districts. As would be expected, this matter eventually 
tes same up for consideration by the Secretary’s Office. I would like to 
m- include in the record at this point a copy of a statement prepared by 
n- the Soil Conservation Service pointing out errors made in material 
ea that Mr. Ohmer Cook, secretary-treasurer of the FARM organization, 
th- had sent the Department. 
nd (The material referred to follows :) 
TS. In a letter to the Department dated December 31, 1958, Mr. Ohmer Cook trans- 
the mitted seven separate pages of material which he indicated were taken from 


records in county ASC offices in South Dakota. We have reviewed our records 
of work done in servicing the agricultural conservation program in these counties 
and find gross inaccuracies in the materials supplied to you. Following is an 
the indication of the type of inaccuracies we find throughout the material supplied. 











The sheet submitted on Douglas County lists: “1956 ACP and SCS—14 dams 
only—14 units at $118.50 per unit.” 

Our records show that during the 1956 program year, a total of 87 ACP referrals 
was received by SCS of which 28 were recommended as needed and practical, 1 
was reported as not needed, and 8 of the farmers were not interested. Of the 
37 referrals, 26 were certified by SCS for practice payments which included dams, 
drainage, and other conservation practices. A total of 188 hours of SCS time 
was paid from ACP transferred funds, which is less than 4 hours per referral. 

The sheet submitted for Lyman County has on it a table showing 9 years of 
data for number of dams, number of vards, and costs. There is no indication 
of the basis on which the assumed figures were determined. For 1954, a total of 
189 dams is shown in the table. Our records show that a total of 331 referrals 
was received by SCS of which 174 were certified for payment. Total SCS time 
used was 1,934 hours, which is less than 6 hours per referral. About one-third 
of the total time used for handling ACP work during the 1954 program year was 
financed out of funds appropriated to the SCS. 

For 1955, a total of 176 dams was shown in the table. Our records show that 
302 ACP referrals were received, of which 220 were certified for payment. 
Total SCS time was 2,674 hours, which is less than 9 hours per referral. 

The sheet submitted on “Average cost per soil conservation district, etc.” 
earries a statement at the bottom that “52 projects * * * show an average 
cost of $346 per project.” This would assume that the only thing the SCS 
did in this soil conservation district was to service ACP practices. It fails to 
recognize SCS work done in assisting district cooperators in conservation farm 
planning, soil surveys, assistance given farmers in application of practices in 
larger amounts than those on which cost-sharing payments were made, and 
other assistance to the district. The total appropriation to SCS for assistance 
to soil conservation districts in fiscal year 1957 was $66,247,877 rather than an 
implied increase of $1 billion. 

The sheet submitted on “The following figures from Harding County” lists 
distorted information from four counties. For example, the information from 
Harding County shows “$2,810 was transferred or a per unit cost of $31.98.” 
Our records show that only $1,519 of the transferred funds were used and the 
balance was refunded to the county committee. This would be a unit cost of 
$17.26 instead of $31.98. These funds were used to pay the salary of tech- 
nicians while working on ACP referrals and mileage involved therein. Such 
costs. therefore, cannot be added to the transferred funds as is indicated, in 
the $153 per unit caleulation. 

The information listed for Mellette County does not at all refleet the work 
done. Our records show during the 1955 program year 100 ACP referrals were 
received by SCS of which 92 were recommended as needed and practical, 
3 were reported as not needed, and 5 of the farmers were not interested. Cer- 
tifientions of practice completion were made on 92 different referrals. 

The information listed for Washabaugh County does not reflect the work 
actually done. Our records show that during the 1955 program year, 36 ACP 
referrals were received by SCS of which 30 were recommended as needed 
and certification of practice performance was made on 21 different referrals. 
The SCS report for that period contains the following statement. “Many 
ACP referrals come to us which do not represent the farmer’s need and which 
we must return after a field inspection is made * * *.” 

The information listed for Gregory County does not reflect the work actually 
done. Our records show that during the 1955 program year, 307 ACP referrals 
were received by SCS of which 257 were recommended as needed, 6 were re- 
ported as not needed, and 37 of the farmers were not interested. Certifications 
of practice performance were made on 184 referrals. The total time used was 
2.812 hours, which is less than 9 hours per referral. 

The sheet submitted on “Comparison of a county without a soil conservation 
district, ete.” lists much inaccurate information. For example, for 1956 pro- 
gram year, the amount of ACP transfer shown was in error for five of the seven 
counties. For example, $2,308.51 was shown as transferred for McCook County 
but the actual amount of transfer was $2,069, and the amount used was only 
$911. The remaining funds were returned to the county committee. 

The two sheets on Corson County, “Summary of 1956 referrals” and “Sum- 
mary of 1957 referrals” also contain many inaccuracies in data and conclusions. 
For example, the tabulated data for 1956 shows a total of 128 ACP referrals 
received. Our records show that 183 referrals were received, 147 referrals were 
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recommended as needed, seven were reported as not needed, and 29 of the farm- 
ers Were not interested. The tabulated data shows that only 65 referrals were 
completed whereas our records show 130 referrals certified for cost-sharing to 
the county committee. 

In Corson County in 1957 there were two soil conservation districts. In- 
stead of “five technicians” the total SCS time spent in both districts in fiscal 
year 1957 was 8,092 man-hours, which was a total of four people. The ACP 
transferred amount was $2 TD2. 59 which provided salary costs, mileage, and 
other expenses for 1,225 man-hours of time spent on servicing ACP referrals. 
There was an additional 205 hours of time spent in servicing ACP referrals 
which was paid for with funds appropriated to SCS. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. I think it has also been pretty clearly proven that 
the Federal Government cannot do the whole job, that there is a place 
for the cooperation of everybody—the States and the counties and 
the private concerns, the farm people and everybody else—to help get 
the job done. 

Perhaps there has been some misunderstanding or lack of under- 
standing which is in part to blame for the point of view expressed by 
the secretary treasurer of FARM. I want to make it clear, Mr. 
Andersen, that I am for full and complete cooperation between SCS 
and the State and county ASC system and that as far as I know all 
those in the NASCD group are for it. I think all of us want that 
cooperation. 

Mr. Anprersen. I am not sure, Mr. Williams, but I am certainly 
questioning the advisability of people like that who have not studied 
the situation telling those ‘who are trying in the first place to create 
a service to do a meritorious job for them, that what they are doing 
is not correct or criticizing it without having done some homework 
on the matter. Now, as to having some other system, there is room 
for more than one kind of organization, but everybody upheld this 
system of soil conservation districts. There is room for the State, 
the Federal, and the farmer groups in this. This is a big job to be 
done. I think it would be very unfortunate if they do not realize 
that they must cooperate if they want to continue to do the job we 
expect. of them. 

Mr. WriutaMs. Yes. 

As I see it, this division is one of the very unfortunate things, what- 
ever the motive may be. I think this conservation job is of sufficient 
importance and the whole agricultural interest is of sufficient im- 
portance that there should not be a division of forces within it. 

Certainly, the farm people—the ranchers and the farmers, have to 
carry on soil and water conservation programs on their farms—have 
to depend upon the interest and support of the people who live in 
the open areas, and an indication of a pulling apart or a lack of 
recognition of the whole job, I think, is serious insofar as the total 
conservation effort is concerned. 

That is the part that really bothers me. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. It is very serious, Mr. Williams. I recall just a 
few years ago, there was quite a decided movement on the part of ex- 
tension, and others supporting them, to take over the ACP and every- 
thing. After all, extension is an educational group and ACP is an 
action group, and those people are necessary for a certain line of work, 
and I do not see much improvement that could be made as far as get- 
ting more out of our county committees. I think they do a wonder- 
ful job, and I think the Soil Conservation Service is also doing a 
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good job. That is my personal opinion, and I have just brought that 
out because I hoped to get a word of caution out to these people 
who are interested in this so-called organization out in South Dakota, 
your home State, Mr. Williams. I am afraid they might do a disserv- 
ice to the farmers. 

Mr. Wiuuiams. I would like to add this other point, Mr. Andersen, 
and that is that over the United States, there does exist at the county 
level cooperation between soil conservation districts, the county ASC 
committee, the county agent, the SCS technicians, Farmers Home 
Administration, and others. They all have the very finest of working 
arrangements. 

I expect that publicity that is given to some isolated places in which 
there has been some difference of viewpoint or some flareup of per- 
sonalities or something of that kind, would all tend to overshadow 
the very fine things, and the most important things which are going on. 

It has been my experience that in your State of Minnesota that they 
have very fine relationships between the committees, the district, as 
well as the State government. 


PARTICIPATION OF EMPLOYEES IN FARM-TYPE ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Annersen. They certainly do. 

I would like to ask this question of Mr. Peterson: Could you inform 
this committee of the official position of Secretary Benson with re- 
spect to participation of the USDA emnloyees and ASC committee- 
men in organizations such as the FARM, and do you believe there 
has been any connection between Mr. Koch’s activities and the activi- 
ties of the organizaiton known as FARM ? 

Mr. Prrerson. Secretary Benson’s position on this matter was set 
forth in a press release issued on May 23, 1958. I will be glad to insert 
a copy of that press release in the record. 

As to whether there is a connection between Mr. Koch’s activities 
and the activities of the organization known as FARM, I cannot say 
for certain. I do not know of any official connections. There have 
been instances which have led some people to believe that at least some 
kind of an informal working arrangement is in existence. For ex- 
ample. information which is printed by the National Agricultural 
Limestone Institute, under Mr. Koch’s signature has on several oc- 
casions also appeared about the same time on FARM stationery under 
the sionature of an official of FARM. 

(The following is the Secretary’s press release of May 23, 1958:) 


WASHINGTON, May 23, 1958. 


SrecRETARY BENSON ISSUES STATEMENT ON ADMINISTRATION OF Sort, WATER 
PROGRAMS 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson today issued the following state- 
ment regarding administration of the soil and water programs of the Department: 

“T am greatly disturbed by what appears to be aggressive competition among 
some USDA employees and some of the members of the county ASC committees 
for more authority and jurisdiction with resnect to the soil and water programs 
for which the Congress has vested responsibility in this Department. 

“As a result of articles appearing in the press and information communicated 
to me nersonallv by members of my staff and others, IT have had a check made by 
this Deportment’s Director of Personnel. The information indicates that several 
ASC county committeemen are among the incorporators of an association known 
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as FARM and have engaged actively in organizing it. There is also information 
that FARM is organized to forestall an alleged proposed transfer of the ACP 
program to the Soil Conservation Service and that the organizers of FARM are 
proposing that certain soil conservation districts be dissolved. At present this 
activity appears to be centered primarily in South Dakota. 

“Attached is a summary showing the programs which appear to be involved In 
this controversy, the authorities on which they are based, and the delegations 
which have been made to carry them out. Unless and until the provisions for 
administration of these programs are changed by law or pursuant to law, the 
assignments on this summary should be fully honored and observed by all who 
are engaged in the administration of the programs. 

“IT appreciate the importance of the ASC committees as an arm of the Depart- 
ment, charged by law and by the Secretary pursuant to law with highly impor- 
tant responsibilities. Primarily in view of the fact that these committeemen are 
elected by their neighbors, I have tried in our regulations to provide a minimum 
of restraint on the private conduct of these committeemen. But the Depart- 
ment cannot permit them to subordinate or prejudice their official work on 
account of affiliation with any private organization, or for any other reason, to 
the real detriment of the programs which it is their responsibility to support and 
to help carry out. 

“The soil conservation districts are one of the principal subdivisions of State 
government which this Department must support. The memorandums of under- 
standing which the Secretary has entered into with these districts commit this 
Department to cooperate with them in every proper way and to recognize and 
assist them in carrying out the important responsibilities which they have with 
respect to those phases of soil conservation work contemplated by the memoran- 
dums, All persons engaged in carrying out official duties for this Department are 
expected to refrain from action tending to abrogate those memorandums. In view 
of this close relationship between these districts and the Department, their full 
support is also required in the light of our very definite policy to insist on cooper- 
ation by everyone concerned with the effective operation of these programs. 

“T am asking the Assistant Secretaries in charge of these programs to take such 
steps as appear necessary to make the policies expressed in this statement fully 
effective.” 


ADMINISTRATION OF Magor Sort CONSERVATION PROGRAMS 
I. PROGRAMS INVOLVED 


(1) The soil conservation program authorized by sections 1 to 6 of the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act (16 U.S.C. 590a-590f). 

(2) The Great plains conservation program authorized by section 16(b) of 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act (16 U.S.C. 590p). 

(3) The program for flood prevention and the conservation, development, utili- 
zation and disposal of water authorized by the Watershed and Flood Prevention 
Act (16 U.S.C. 1001-1007). 

(4) The agricultural conservation program authorized by sections 7 to 17 of 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act (16 U.S.C. 590g-590q). 


II. AGENCY ASSIGNMENTS 


(a) Federal-States relations (Assistant Secretary Peterson) : 


Washington 


Soil Conservation Service: Primary responsibility for programs Nos. (1),* (2),* 
and(3)*. Provides some technical assistance in connection with program No. (4) 
(9 AR 400; Secretary’s Memorandum No. 1408, dated December 10, 1956). 

Agricultural Conservation Program Service: Primary responsibility for pro- 
gram No. (4) (9 AR 600). 


1 Research under this program is assigned to Agricultural Research Service (9 AR 200). 

2 Policies and procedures are considered by the Great Plains Interagency Group composed 
of representatives of SCS, ACPS, AMS, ARS, CSS, FHA, FCIC. FES, FS, and Office of 
Information (Secretary’s Memorandum No. 1408, dated Dec. 10, 1956). 

8The program with respect to lands under the jurisdiction of the Forest Service is 
administered by such Service (9 AR 300). 
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Field 


SCS employees for Soil Conservation Service in cooperation with soil conser- 
vation districts for program No. (1) and with such districts and other local 
organizations for program No. (3). 

(b) Agricultural stabilization (Assistant Secretary McLain) : 


Washington 


Commodity Stabilization Service: Administrative supervision and direction of 
the agricultural stabilization and conservation committees (9 AR 11003). 

Agricultural stabilization and conservation committees: State committees are 
appointed by the Secretary. Local committees are elected by cooperating farm- 
ers. The Secretary is directed by statute to utilize State and local committees 
composed of farmers in the administration of program No. (4) (16 U.S.C. 
590h(b); 9 AR 1200). To some extent they are also used for program No, (2). 


Ill SUMMARY OF PROGRAMS 


(1) Sections 1 to 6 of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act 
authorize control and prevention of soil erosion, preservation, and improvement 
of soil fertility, promotion of economic use and conservation of land, prevention 
of waste of national soil resources, and protection of rivers and harbors against 
results of soil erosion. 

As a condition of extending the benefits of the act, the Secretary is authorized 
to require the enactment of State and local laws providing for the prevention 
of soil erosion and contributions in services, moneys, and so forth. Laws have 
been enacted by all of the States setting up soil conservation districts or like 
authorities within the States.. These authorities acting pursuant to State law 
have the responsibility for carrying out the soil conservation program within 
the districts. 

SCS assists farmers and ranchers in the State organized districts through 
its technicians by making surveys, assisting in preparing conservation farm 
plans, and giving technical guidance in the application and maintenance of 
conservation practices. 

(2) The Great Plains Conservation Act provides for assisting producers in 
the Great Plains area in achieving a more stable agricultural production by 
changes in the cropping systems and land uses. 

SCS coordinates the conservation facilities of the Department needed in the 
program, makes cost-sharing contracts with producers, and provides technical 
assistance for carrying out plans to protect the lands from damage arising from 
erosion and the hazards of climate, and generally to stabilize the economy of 
the region. 

(3) The Watershed and Flood Prevention Act authorizes cooperation with 
State and local agencies in preparing and carrying out works of improvement 
to prevent damage to watersheds, and in furthering the conservation, develop- 
ment, utilization, and disposal of water. 

SCS makes surveys, prepares plans, and enters into agreements with, and 
furnishes financial and other assistance to local organizations. 

(4) Sections 7 to 17 of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act 
authorize payments and grants of conservation materials and services to farmers 
for carrying out soil and water conservation practices. 

ACPS administers this program at the national level. It is carried out in 
the field through the State and local ASC committees. The annual appropria- 
tions for the last several years have provided that not to exceed 5 percent of 
the allocation to any county may, on the recommendations of the county 
committee and approval of the State committee, be allotted to SCS for technical 
services. 
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BASIC AND SUPPLEMENTAL MEMORANDA OF UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN THE DEPART- 
MENT, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE, AND SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


The Department enters into a memorandum of understanding with a soil 
conservation district when one or more agencies of the Department are ready 
to offer assistance to the district. The standard form states the intention of the 
parties to undertake the proposed cooperation in achieving erosion control 
and soil conservation and sets forth the general procedure which the parties 
will follow. The district is required to prepare and adopt a work plan as a 
guide to show how it will carry on the activities. The memorandum does not 
commit the Department or any of its agencies to furnish assistance to the 
district but merely establishes the basis upon which the district may receive 
help from departmental agencies. ; 

The Soil Conservation Service, in accordance with the basic memoranda of 
understanding, makes assistance available to a district pursuant to a supple- 
mental memorandum of understanding between the district and the Service. 
The supplemental memorandum recites the procedure by which Soil Conserva- 
tion Service gives technical and other assistance to the district in carrying out 
the work plan required to be prepared by the basic memorandum. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, very much, Mr. Williams, and I re- 
iterate what I said earlier—that I am pleased with the good work 
done by your organization. I would like to comment on it in more 
detail, but for the lack of time, and I would like to also commend 
it all the way down to the local level, not only the work but the 
people in your organization who are doing this fine job. 

I think you are doing a splendid job. 

Mr. Narcner. Mr. Horan? 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


Mr. Horan. I was rather interested along the lines that Mr. Wil- 
liams has been discussing. On page 3 of your statement of yesterday 
you said: “State and local governments continue to provide increased 
financial and material aid to soil conservation districts and water- 
shed associations. State and local contributions now amount to about 
one-third that of the Federal contribution, and local and State con- 
tributions are not only substantial but are continuing to grow. 

I would like to have some comment on that, but first do you have a 
table that shows the amount of contributions made by State and 
local governments ? 

Mr. WitutaMs. We have a report that is prepared, Mr. Horan, 
which gives the appropriations of State governments State by State 
and the general purpose for which they are appropriated. That could 
be supplied for the record. Could that be inserted in the record ¢ 

Mr. Narcuer. Yes; without objection it is so ordered. 
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(The information referred to follows:) 


Current State appropriations and allocations for soil conservation district program '— 
November 1958 





State 





Actual appropriations or allocations 





Estimated for— 
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t Includes only direct appropriations and allocations. 
by State and loc al agencies in their rez lar coarse of w ork is known. to be substantial, no reliable basis has 
een developed for eval 1ating assistance of s ich azencies as agricultural extension services, wildlife com- 
nissions, forestry departments, counties, and municipalities. 

‘Used by the soil conservation districts largely for: 
1. Travel and expenses for members of district governing bodies while on official duties, including 
attendance at regular or called meetings. 
2. Clerical, space, printing, mailing, and other office expense. 
3. Acquire, operate, and maintain equipment, also services of contractors. 
4. Field assistants necessary to operate and maintain field equipment. 
5. Part- or full-time work-manager for the district governing body. 
6. Planting materials for se on critical areas. 
7. Workers to help landowners and operators with application and maintenance of conservation 
practices and land use, 
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While cooperation with soil conservation districts 


Norte.—For some States parts of a previously appropriated revolving fund are also available. 
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Mr. Witu1ams. Unfortunately, we do not have a State analysis of 
individual county contributions which would be a very large job to 
assemble for each county, because they vary from time to time, but I 
can say this: I believe it was a year ago last fall that I asked each of 
our State conservationists, including Mr. McGrew in your State, to 
apprise me as accurately as they could as to the extent of tangible con- 
tributions that were being made by State and local government units. 
It might be the local irrigation district, it might be a local county 
government, it might be a State appropriation, or it could be some- 
thing in terms of a tangible contribution that had been made by pri- 
vate industry, say, the Bankers Association or something like that. 

Mr. Horan. It might beland? It might be other material ? 

Mr. Wiutu1aMs. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Horan. It might be other material than money contributions? 

Mr. Witi1aMs. Yes. It could be anything, such as supplying a 
bulldozer or donating a bulldozer to the local district. That informa- 
tion was put together. That was in the fall of 1957, and we do have 
that on a State-by-State basis and would be glad to supply that for 
the record. 

Mr. Horan. Could we have that placed in the record at this point? 

Mr. Narcuer. Without objection it will be placed in the record at 


this point. 

(The information requested is contained in the following memoran- 
dum from the Administrator, SCS, to State and Territorial Conserva- 
tionists, SCS :) 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Sor CONSERVATION SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., November 22, 1957. 
To: State and Territorial Conservationists, SCS. 
From D. A. Williams, Administrator, SCS. 
Subject: Relations—Soil Conservation Districts. 

In August I requested that an estimate be made in each State and Territory 
of the total amounts of local, county, and State funds being used in the 1957 
calendar year for assistance in the Soil Conservation District program. Esti- 
mates have since been made for all States and Territories. 

These estimates indicate that the total local, county, and State contribution to 
the Soil Conservation District program in calendar year 1957 has a monetary 
value of about $25 million. Detailed information is given in the attached “Sum- 
mary of non-Federal contributions to the Soil Conservation District program in 
1957.” I suggest that the attached summary be studied thoroughly. 

In observing the work of Soil Conservation Service personnel throughout the 
country, I have noted that the SCS resources are used more efficiently and 
more effectively in areas where local, county, and State funds are available to 
a Soil Conservation District to complement our technical assistance. Where 
such help is available, our soil and water conservation scientists and technicians 
are able to spend a greater portion of their time in the field furnishing farmers 
and ranchers with on-site assistance in planning and applying soil and water 
conservation measures. 

I have observed that when local communities become sufficiently concerned 
about solving the soil and water conservation problems in their community to 
make local funds available to assist with the job, progress in establishing conser- 
vation on the land increases rapidly. 

The goal of the Soil Conservation Service is to develop and maintain out- 
standing relationships with all Soil Conservation Districts. Also, effective 
working relationships with other local, State, and national agencies, groups, 
and organizations are essential to both Service operations and individual Soil 
Conservation District programs. 

All Service personnel should do everything they can to encourage Soil Con- 
servation District to use assistance available from all agencies, groups, and 
organizations that have any type of assistance to offer. 


D, A. WILLIAMS. 
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SuMMARY OF NON-FEDERAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICT 
PROGRAM IN 1957 


The Soil Conservation Service has estimated the total amounts of local, 
county, and State funds used in the 1957 calendar year for assistance in the 
Soil Conservation District program. 

These estimates indicate that a most significant development is taking place 
throughout the United States. A local contribution of $1 is being made to the 
Soil Conservation District program for every $3 made available from the Federal 
Government. 

These estimates include appropriations or allocations, contributions in funds 
or in kind, and use of facilities. Costs to individual farmers and ranchers 
for applying conservation measures on their land were not included in the 
estimates. 

In every State and Territory some State funds are provided to the Soil Con- 
servation District program. In hundreds of counties, county funds are fur- 
nished for Soil Conservation District work. Thousands of private individuals, 
business firms, and local associations are supplying local funds to help support 
the Soil Conservation District program. 

The amount of State funds provided varies substantially from State to 
State. The amounts vary from only a few thousand dollars in some States to 
nearly a half million dollars in a few States. In the majority of States the 
amounts range between these extremes. The State funds are used to finance 
the functioning of the State Soil Conservation Committee (Board or Commis- 
sion) and to assist in the administration of the local Soil Conservation Districts 
organized under State laws. 

County funds and facilities are made available through appropriations. or 
grants by legally constituted county courts, boards, or commissions, or other 
offices of county government. In a few States most counties furnish some 
funds to the Soil Conservation District program. In other States, no funds are 
furnished by counties. County funds, where furnished, are used for such items 
as supplying office space, equipment, or clerical help for the Soil Conservation 
District. 

Local funds are contributed by private individuals, civic and municipal groups, 
business firms, associations, and clubs. To some degree local funds are con- 
tributed in practically every Soil Conservation District. These funds are used 
for Soil Conservation District functions such as conducting conservation field 
days, demonstrations, tours, contests, workshops, and training courses; offering 
awerds, prices and scholarships; and issuing newsletters, annual reports, and 
publications. 

Many soil conservation districts furnish materials and services for soil and 
water conservation to cooperating farmers and ranchers. They furnish materials 
and services such as grass seed of scarce varieties, tree seedlings, tree planting 
machines, conservation field machinery, and conservation construction equipment. 

Soil conservation districts are operated by governing bodies consisting of local 
people, usually elected landowners and operators who contribute their time and 
effort. Soil conservation district governing bodies do not receive any salary. 
In some States their traveling expenses are paid from State funds, but under 
no circumstances are their expenses paid from Federal funds. 

Each district has the legal responsibility for developing a districtwide soil 
and water conservation program aimed at solving local soil and water problems. 
Each district is responsible under State law for carrying forward that program 
by helping, upon request, landowners and operators, individually and in groups, 
to plan, to apply, and to maintain technically sound soil and water conservation 
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measures. Each district has the power to request and receive assistance from 
public and private sources for carrying on its work. 

The estimates indicate that the total local, county, and State contribution to 
the soil conservation district program in calendar year 1957 has a monetary 
value of about $25 million. 

In addition, there is much help given for which it is extremely difficult to 
assess a monetary value. There is no way to accurately estimate the value of 
time and services given by thousands on thousands of private individuals. 
There is no way to determine the monetary value of advertisements of com- 
mercial firms which use soil conservation districts as their theme in magazines 
and newspapers and on radio and television. A whole host of different soil and 
water conservation contests, giving recognition and awards, are conducted by 
farm publications, newspapers, bankers groups, and other organizations. Soil 
conservation district officials serve without salary as oflicers of, and on commit- 
tees of, State and national associations of soil conservation districts. No at- 
tempt was made in these estimates to include these types of private contributions 
to the soil conservation district program. Although not included in these esti- 
mates, the value of such services donated in 1957 is probably equal to if not 
greater than the total value of local, county, and State contributions. 

These estimates reveal a unique situation in Federal-State-local relationships. 
The fact that the soil conservation district program is receiving widespread 
support from a variety of sources is an indication of the growing appreciation 
of this form of democracy in action in America. It is most gratifying to observe 
that this development has sprung up during the past two decades, which has 
been a period in American history distinctive by the degree to which people have 
turned wholly to the Federal Government for help in solving their problems. 
This means to me that local people have come to view the soil conservation dis- 
trict program as an effective means of combining local, State, and Federal effort 
for the accomplishment of soil and water conservation. 

A few years ago the National Association of Soil Conservation Districts 
inaugurated a program to get an organized community approach to support the 
soil conservation district program. It was called the program for greater service. 
These estimates are proof that the program for greater service is unfolding 
successfully. If tax money had to be used to pay for all of these contributions 
to the soil conservation district program, the total effort would cost the American 
taxpayer appreciably more than it is costing. 

At the beginning of the soil conservation district program in 1937, just 20 
years ago, the financial support to the program was entirely from the Federal 
Government. The Federal Government has continued to supply soil conserva- 
tion districts with soil and water conservation scientists and technicians through 
the Soil Conservation Service. While the current cost of financing these tech- 
nical services is less than $73 million, the local, county, and State support of the 
soil conservation district program has grown to about one-third of the support 
furnished by the Federal Government. This represents a growth of non-Federal 
support from zero to one-third in a period of only two decades. 

There are strong indications that further growth in the non-Federal support 
of the soil conservation district program will be forthcoming. The amount of 
State funds provided in 1957 was increased substantially over previous years 
in several States. New legislation has been enacted in some States authorizing 
county governments, for the first time, to make county funds available to help 
implement the soil conservation district program. Many private organizations, 
business firms, and industrial organizations are seeking ways in which they 
can help more. 
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The following summary lists State by State only the most tangible figures of 
local, county, and State contributions which were used in these estimates. This 
summary does not reflect the total non-Federal effort. 











State | Local | County State Total 

RENOIR ialsiins mesic nt nennioincs aeeuepcenade ese | $4,143.00 | $34,164.00 | $22, 200. 00 $60, 507. 00 
Ns etek Gin deiiny sik om amcinn Saas mne em 21, 500. 00 100. 00 | 8, 800. 00 30, 400. 00 
Pee kt Sin eb edirieinetlpinn Roueeneniae sens ..| 234, 063.00 29, 669. 00 111, 017. 00 | 374, 749. 00 
ESS ER ee ee pene Ceeeerers | 140,620.00 | 350,239.00 | 432, 945. 00 923, 804. 00 
Na eae eeik barrie hciaked ans eis 6, 453. 00 4,951.00 | 14, 150. 00 25, 554. 00 
PS (cc lodelok sone adeeepeaens kemieine | 835. 00 675. 00 | 17, 277. 00 18, 787. 00 
a vie csieavaoaipiieuinbecainetegiin sen | 335. 00 | 78,800.00 | 142,447.74 221, 582. 74 
> Geantine Ga itie Stpuiohiane ekenieatee 53, 769. 00 18, 296. 00 18, 232. 00 90, 297. 00 
CI nic cramer anennongechecesercsneainke= 371, 516.00 | 80, 175. 00 85, 900. 00 537, 591. 00 
SD ia kein ontesncintemmtscocnadinennen 181, 439. 00 | 9, 321. 00 | 10, 972. 00 | 201, 732. 00 
SNE oinineiccre niece ieatabanetencscmen ant 21, 741. 30 | 10, 964. 55 79, 536. 00 | 112, 241. 85 
SN oni. cele mph t Nata MnG iia dn iene 11, 361. 00 | 3, 260. 00 19, 800. 00 34, 421. 00 
Rc nceweneeindsnhincctspunneencensuernsncenel BRD Ne accecocucsne 458, 450. 00 479, 742.15 
CER Bi Snes ing tind aesse on euoenanan -------| 251,957.00 | 87, 511. 00 12, 520. 00 351, 988. 00 
I oc seins Ca cenediceiietbanaddnanenemamea 12, 166. 00 | 31, 858. 00 22, 385. 00 66, 409. 00 
I co cieicenere went naensiretnnsmeienienmsial Sengind 248, 081. 00 | 26,613.00 | 375,989. 00 650, 683. 00 
Mains. ___. : ane 5,019. 00 | 1, 300. 00 | 7, 500. 00 13, 819. 00 
Maryland .___---- ; ; , . see 47, 425. 08 | 55, 100. 00 83, 199. 00 185, 724. 08 
Massachusetts - - ------- ; ee eee 9, 416.00 | 1, 440. 00 2,010. 00 12, 866. 00 
Michigan. -..--- : i res a tania areata | 15, 071.00 | 7, 400. 00 | 73, 419. 70 95, 890. 70 
Minnes ta - -- a ee seaeet 39, 475.00 | 29, 660. 00 165, 570. 00 234, 705. 00 
Mississippi soma a 3, 300. 00 | 28, 700. 00 | 1, 240. 00 33, 250. 00 
Missouri. ‘ : ; sere 8, 997.00 | 5, 248.00 | 24, 468. 00 38, 713. 00 
Montana ‘ a ooone} 27, 316. 00 3, 247.00 |_.- 30, 563. 00 
Nebraska- - - | 442,185.00 | 386, 815. 00 291,770.00 | 1,120, 770.00 
Nevada - ; 91, 886. 00 290. 00 5, 290. 00 97, 466. 00 
New Hampshire--- ae 4,745.00 | 2, 300. 00 7,045. 00 
New Jersey --. ‘ abies 4, 556. 00 7, 704. 00 6, 700. 00 18, 960. 00 
New Mexico ae a ens 36, 000. 00 700. 00 41, 193. 00 77, 893. 00 
New York. : ; ; ee 60, 539.00 | 92, 199.09 | 29, 744. 00 182, 482. 00 
North Carolina. --_- ie ceeiee — 35, 944. 00 95, 389. 00 15, 627. 00 146, 960. 00 
North Dakota. ---.-.----- ecatan teas maiaeal 159, 380. 54 | 70, 539. 00 25, 001. 50 254, 921. 04 
Ohio oS ak e lls ereaee 25, 142. 00 75, 045. 00 21, 186. 00 121, 373. 00 
Oklahoma : ; a ------| 783, 100.00. | 44,250.00 | 557, 200.00 1, 384, 550. 00 
Oregon ae eh SETS 12, 159.00 | 8, 461. 00 26, 673. 00 | 47, 293. 00 
OTN go cctinrcieanhierden Ae 7, 850. 00 | 5, 650. 00 88, 000. 00 101, 500. 00 
ie AMINE amo ww occ ce aS S500 122. 2, 500. 00 2) 850. 00 
Oa ee ee ere briscunenaipie 19, 434. 00 | 25, 340. 00 | 26. 050. 00 70, 824. 00 
South Dakota-. eaten iors 93, 060. 00 | 9, 475. 00 18, 000. 00 120, 535. 00 
Tennessee -- : a 21, 367. 00 | 37, 890. 00 49, 253. 00 108, 510. 00 
Texas -- 2, 862,613.00 | 487,334.00 349, 047. 00 3, 698, 994. 00 
Utah__- aia ; 17, 092. 00 | 1, 850. 00 10, 380. 00 29, 322. 00 
Vermont- -=- | 2, 300. 00 10, 800. 00 13, 100. 00 
Virginia 27, 051. 00 25, 784. 00 249, 800. 00 302, 635. 00 
Washington : 36, 927. 72 35, 280. 00 57, 469. 00 129, 676. 72 
West Virginia_. | 26, 500.00 | 7,600. 00 | 96, 850. 00 130, 950. 00 
Wisconsin___- 7,745.00 | 55, 200. 00 | 42, 500. 00 105, 445. 00 
Wyoming 320. 00 11, 500. 00 11, 820. 00 
Alaska- | ‘ ae and 

Caribbean. ---- lee | 10, 800. 00 |-...-.--------} 107, 500.00 118, 300. 00 
Hawaii. : e FD Aus 6acennke ks 4, 100. 00 11, 560. 00 








D. A. WILLIAMS, 
Administrator, Soil Conservation Service. 

NOVEMBER 1957. 

Mr. Wiutxiams. But it does give the total of State contributions, 
county contributions and so on, and it is rather interesting to note that 
over a period of relatively few years, a period of about 10 years, I 
would say, that the contributions from non-Federal sources have gone 
from essentially zero up to at least $25 million a year. 

That does not include special things such as contributions from local 
bankers, merchants, equipment companies, nor does it include the 
time of peoples serving on committees and helping in a voluntary 
way te forward the program in their area. All of that, of course, is 
going on. 

One of the other things I would like to mention is the tremendous 
contribution to our soil and water conservation program that the 
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major equipment manufacturers are making. I am not just limiting 
that to the heavy construction equipment “either. The Caterpillar 
people from Peoria have been very active in this soil conservation pro- 
gram for a number of years and have just supplied to me copies of 
a recent article in the Saturday Evening Post concerning the sub- 
ject “Texas Grass Comes Back.” That subject is written about Texas 
but it is a soil conservation district story, and if the chairman would 
like extra copies of it, I can supply it. 

It is a wonderful reprint article. I do not know how much of a con- 
tribution the Caterpillar people, as one example, are making to this 
effort, but I know it is many thousands of dollars they are contribut- 
ing in the way of educational films and booklets and various kinds of 
things, and that if private industry was not doing those things it 
would be costing the taxpayers a great deal of money to produce 
them. It certainly relieves us of a great deal of the informational 
work that we might have to do if they were not doing it and they are 
doing a very objective job of it. 

So the growth of that support of the soil conservation districts is, 
I think, as good proof as you could have that it is on sound basis, that 
there is community support for it. 

People recognize it is worthwhile, and they recognize that the Fed- 
eral Government does not to do the whole j job. 

Mr. Horan. That is wonderful, I think. I believe that we can all 
realize that if they put in a little money and the material in, they take 
an interest in what is going on. 

I want to see about just what approach you have, what experience 
you have had. Apparently, the attitude of the local people and the 
State governments is changing. They are recognizing that some of 
these things are vital. They recognize that work has to be done in 
the field of better Federal and State relations in these things and 
agreement between Federal and private holdings. Just what. tech- 
niques are we developing now when you get into your new projects 
which are proposed, and the mec hanisms for carrying out those 
projects? 

PILOT WATERSHED WORK 


Mr. Wiuu1aMs. Mr. Horan, I am glad to comment. I will make 
some preliminary comments on that, and then I am going to ask Mr. 
Brown to fill in‘on that too. You will recall that when this commit- 
tee initiated the watershed activities—I believe that was in 1953— 
that it was recognized at that time in the setting up of some 60 pilot 
watersheds, that a pilot watershed was needed to get experience in the 
watershed program. It was needed not only from the construction 
standpoint of getting the effects of an appraisal of the waterflow or 
the floodflows and so on, but also from the experience of dealing with 
local organizations on a community-type project. 

I think the very fact that—and T believ e it was in 1952—Mr. Brown 
can correct me if I am mistaken, 52 of these original pilot projects 
have proven to be very successful, not 100 percent in all cases, but 
very successful and many of them have now been completed. A num- 
ber of them will be completed this year also. I think after fiscal 
ag 1961 there will only be three that have something remaining to 


be done on them. 
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But one of the things we did learn, Mr. Horan, was that we had to 
give more attention—I mean we in the Department of Agriculture, 
and also the State soil conservations committees or the State agency, 
which in your State, I believe, is the State department of conserva- 
tion and development, which has some responsibility in the watershed 
programs—needed to give a little more attention at the very early 
stages of the watershed proposals to the readiness and ability of the 
local people to move forward. It is important to recognize that these 
projects are not Federal projects, that they are local projects with 
Federal help, and that if you skip over or go too quickly on those 
early phases of education and recognition of responsibility on the 
part of the local people, you run into delays later and you run into 
obstacles. 

I do not recall all of the details of the Mission Creek watershed 
project in Washington. I do recall that it involved both public and 
private land. Mr. Murphy is here from the Forest Service, and he 
might fill in on that. 

Mr. Horan. I might say here that the Forest Service did some 
good work on that, and the Soil Conservation Service did some good 
work. I think that creek has a history of flash floods the same as 
Mr. Natcher mentioned down in Kentucky. 

Mr. Wituiams. Mr. Horan, if you would care to, I would like to 
have Mr. Brown comment on that. 

Mr. Horan. I would be delighted. 

Mr. Witutams. And then I would also like to have you ask Mr. 
Murphy about that project. 


MISSION CREEK WATERSHED PROJECT IN WASHINGTON 


Mr. Brown. On the Mission Creek project, the planned works of 
improvement in the national forest area were carried out. The work 
down in the private land area was contingent upon the local organiza- 
tions getting the leases, easements, and rights-of-way, and sharing in 
the cost of the construction. After some prolonged consideration, the 
people there determined that they were not in a financial position 
to make that contribution so they did not choose to meet the require- 
ments for that part of the work. So that part of the work was can- 
celed out. The project itself did not finally wind up with all of the 
work being done that was originally intended on the project. The 
basic difference between the pilot watersheds and procedures under 
Public Law 566 is that the pilot watershed areas were selected by the 
Soil Conservation Service in response to the action in this committee 
and that, as Mr, Andersen knows, was done in right much of a hurry. 
While there was consultation with the local people, they did not have 
the opportunities, as we see it, to consider their problems and to con- 
sider the commitments that they were in a position to make in the same 
way that the local organizations now have under Public Law 566. 

Under the present program, in the first place, the local organization 
has to make the application for assistance, as you know, and that 
means that there has to be a buildup of sentiment and understanding 
in the local community sufficient to generate that application. 

Secondly, that application must go to the designated State agency 
for review and approval before Federal assistance can be extended. 
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it That gives the second opportunity for representatives of the State 
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agencies : to review with the local people and representatives of the 


sency, various Federal agencies—the Forest Service and the Fish and Wild- 
erva- life Service and ‘others, as well as the Soil Conservation Service, 
rshed the possibility of developing a physically and economically feasible 
early project. 
of the | Then when that step is taken, and in most States there is a con- 
these | siderable backlog of applications over and above the resources avail- 
with able for planning , the Soil Conservation Service goes to the State 
those agency and asks for their recommendations on priority between these 
n_ the various applicant organizations. So there is still another opportunity 
1 into to pick the projects that are the best or most nearly ready to go. 

Mr. Horan. That procedure has roughly been developed since 1953; 
rshed has it not ? 

c and Mr. Wiuu1aMs. That is correct, just within the past 2 years, Mr. 
nd he Horan. 

Mr. Horan. Of course, I feel that the local people should be very 
some | jealous of the security of their tillable land and the protection of 
good their watersheds and water supplies. After all, we have seen before 
ne: a6 this committee some admirable things done by local communities. 

Mr. Wuuiams. I think Texas watershed communities are pretty 
ke to good in this field. They are taking an active interest in promoting 


watershed protection because they know the flood conditions that 
can occur at almost any given time, and I think that that attitude 
< Mr. should be encouraged. It shows the value of cooperation because it 
is a matter of joint action. The Federal Government cannot do it 
all. I do not think it is wise that they do it all. I think it is wiser 
to place some of the responsibility among those who should be 
ace interested. ae 
; Mr. Brown. Mr. Horan, in your State we have had 23 applications 


work ; : ; 

we for assistance, and we have made assistance available to plan 9 of those 
LO" ‘ * . ° 
aaa watersheds and 3 of them are now operating projects under the Public 
eg Law 566. 

aes ae | Mr. Horan. I have discussed some of the problems with our State 
a | ¢ rvati t, Paul McGrew, out tl I think hi lit 
uire- conservationist, Paul McGrew, out there, anc ink his personality 
can. | leads toward cooperation on a broad scale, which I think is absolutely 
f the | essential to success. You are able to make some Farmers Home 


The | Administration loans in this work. 
Mr. AnpersEN. Before we leave the other subject, Mr. Horan, if you 


er would yield there for a moment ? 
cihhan Mr. Horan. All right. x sei ’ 
Urry. Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Brown, is it not a fact that on practically all 
Latte of the watersheds you have approximately 50 percent cooperation 
ons. with the localities sand Statesinvolved? That isthe law. 
nani Mr. Brown. Yes, almost, Mr. Andersen. 
\ Mr. Anpersen. Almost ? 

ties | Mr. Brown. The figure for the full 139 projects, which was up until 
that last month. showed about 56 percent Federal and 44 local. 
ding Mr. Anpersen. And, furthermore, I know it is the case in my State 

that you people do not go in and try to tell communities what to do; 
ency you must have the proposal before you, in other words. They must 


elt submit from the grassroots a request that this be done before you 
people will go in to help them do it. 
Mr. WituiaMs. Yes; that is correct, Mr. Andersen. 
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Mr. Anpersen. I think exactly like Mr. Horan suggests. At least 
in my State, there is a very good degree of local cooperation. But 
there is one thing that any project needs to start out with. You have 
got to have 2 or 3 very dedicated people and farmers who will take the 
lead and educate the others before you can get very far. 





FOREST SERVICE COOPERATION 


Mr. Horan. I would like to have Mr. Murphy comment on the 
Forest Service work in Mission Creek. 

Mr. Murrny. The Forest Service completed land-treatment work 
on national forest lands in Mission Creek. Emphasis was placed on 
improving vegetative cover and stabilizing road banks and fills. Ten 
and a half miles of fence were built to control livestock movement. 
Areas overgrazed by big game were opened up to hunters by con- 
structing 28 miles of trails. This has resulted in subst antially in- 
creasing the take of game by hunters and reducing overgrazing by 

game. Nearly 400 acres of eroding lands were stabilized. Regard- 
ing increasing interest by State authorities, Mr. Andersen will be in- 
terested to know that in Minnesota the State forester during the past 
year added a full-time man to his staff to work with soil conservation 
districts and local sponsors on these watershed projects in his State. 

There are several other State foresters in the country who have also 
assigned men to work entirely on forestry phases of watershed proj- 
ects. In addition the Association of State Foresters is taking quite 
a bit of interest in working with the local soil conservation districts. 
We have been urging them to work more closely with the districts. 
To date State foresters have signed 676 formal agreements with soil- 
conservation districts providing for mutual working arrangements. 
There are another 1,392 districts with which the State foresters are 
working informally. 

Therefore, I believe that in that particular field of State interests, 
the State foresters are increasingly assuming their responsibilities in 
these small-watershed programs. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, sir. May I just say that the Forest 
Service is a wonderful organization. I am just sorry, Mr. Horan, 


that this committee has lost jurisdiction over their appropriation. 
Mr. Horan. Thank you. 


EXAMPLES OF FEDERAL, STATE, AND LOCAL COOPERATION 


Mr. Chairman, would it be fair for me to ask Mr. Williams to sup- 
ply a narrative example of one of the outstanding examples of Fed- 
eral, State, and local cooperation? The running story of what can 
be done? Not too long, but something about just what happens when 
everybody gets in the act and shoulders part of the load. 
Mr. Narcuer. I think your request, Mr. Horan, is very much in 
order. Let it be inserted in the record at this point. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 
TYPICAL EXAMPLES OF LOCAL COOPERATION 
TAYLOR SOIL CONSERVATION District, TEx. 


The 1958 annual report of the Taylor Soil Conservation District, Taylor, Tex., 
reflects a successful Federal, State, and local cooperative program which is 
advancing soil and water conservation. This annual report is a representative 
example of the annual reports made by the soil conservation districts which 
are cooperating with the Department under “Memorandum of Understanding.” 
It shows the accomplishments of the district and the various agencies, organiza- 
tions and individuals that are contributing to the district’s conservation effort. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TAYLOR SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICT 1958 


This is the 18th annual report for the district. As we look back over the 
years, we can see many signs of progress in soil and water conservation work 
that have taken place in the district, such as better land use, improved and 
better managed pastures, more cover on the land, farming around the slopes 
instead of up and down the slopes, terraces on many farms and farm ponds 
constructed on many farms to store and hold more water. 

Although district progress and accomplishments have been very good over 
these years, a lot more remains to be done. We all have a very important 
stake in the soil regardless of what our station in life might be. The soil pro- 
vides us with practically all our food, and most of our clothing and shelter. In 
reality, none of us really ever own the land, we are merely stewards of the 
soil during our life’s tenure and then it passes on to another generation. The 
future greatness, importance, and well-being of our country will depend to a 
large extent as to how good a steward we are of our most precious natural re- 
source, the soil. 


BRIEF HISTORY, ORGANIZATION, AND OPERATION OF THE DISTRICT 


The Taylor Soil Conservation District, which has been in operation for the 
past 18 years, was formed by the landowners in an election that was held in 
May 1940. The certificate of organization was issued to the district, June 29, 
1940. Preparation of the district program and plan of work was completed in 
February 1941. The memorandum of understanding between the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the district was signed March 26, 1941, and the supple- 
mental memorandum of understanding between the Soil Conservation Service 
and the district was signed May 31, 1941, and district operations in planning and 
application of soil and water conservation work began on this date. 

The area of the district is 1,054,272 acres and is located in parts of three 
counties. The district includes that portion of Travis County north of the 
Colorado River, that portion of Williamson County south of the San Gabriel 
River, and that portion of Milam County south of Little River. 

The district is divided into five zones. One landowner in each zone is elected 
by the landowners in the zone to serve as a supervisor on the five-man board 
which is the governing body of the district. The supervisors serve for a period 
of 5 years and one supervisor is elected each year on the first Tuesday in 
October. 

The board holds its regular monthly meetings on the fourth Thursday of each 
month at 7 p.m. in the Taylor Chamber of Commerce office in Taylor, Tex. 
Special and called meetings are held as necessary. During the year the board 
held 11 regular meetings and 3 special meetings. The percentage of attendance 
of the board during the year was 76 percent. 


DISTRICT ACCOMPLISHMENTS DURING THE YEAR 


Progress in the planning and application of soil and water conservation prac- 
tices continues to be steady and progressive from year to year. During the year, 
188 additional landowners became cooperators with the district and were as- 
sisted in getting a soil and water conservation program started on their farms. 
This brings the total number of landowners that are now cooperating with 
the district to 2,728. This represents 52 percent of all the farms in the district 
and these 2.723 cooperators have a total of 588,011 acres of land under con- 
servation treatment which is approximately 58 percent of all the agricultural 
land in the district. 
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Accomplishments in the application of conservation practices 





| Applied Applied 
Conservation practice | Unit durin to date 
| 1Y58 

Contour farming. ; Acres 4.704 134, 923 
Cover croy do 17 819 
Crop residue management do 9, 533 
Rotation hay and pasture do 1, 706 26, 935 
Brush control 1 5, 645 35, 131 
Deferred grazing do 18, 431 
Fertilizing lo 14,215 
Pasture planting lo 2. 766 20, 744 
Proper use do 29, 726 
Range seeding ; do 209 7, 555 
Rotation grazing do 7,196 
Fish pond improvement ;: ..| Number 140 1, 025 
Wildlife area improvement ‘ Acres 73 5. 611 
Diversion terrace constructior Miles 8 129 
Drainage Acres. 21) 272 
Improved water application do 300 663 
Farm pond construction Number 91 1, 936 
Sprin‘ler irrigation systems do - 1 ll 

Do Sine st aot Acres. 100 617 
Surface irrigation - - Be subs ns do - 308 350 
Terracing = ea 7 - Miles_. a 225 4,138 
Waterways. --.-- a eel Balepeiciorits Saas Number _ _-- 165 2, 192 

Do cubitn Garttnnnbamaenen i a z oo 173 3, 611 


These are recurring practices and reflect only current year’s accomplishments. 


OTHER DISTRICT ACTIVITIES 


During the year the district published a quarterly newsletter and secured 
sponsors for the newsletter. Selected and sent delegate to the State meeting of 
district supervisors in Corpus Christi, Tex. Sponsored news releases and district 
news columns in the newspapers in the district. Selected the outstanding con- 
servation farmer in the district to receive the outstanding conservation farmer 
Lions Club plaque, which was awarded and presented by the Taylor Lions Club. 
Cosponsored two soil conservation tours with the Rockdale and Taylor Chamber 
of Commerce in connection with Soil Conservation Week, sponsored Soil Steward- 
ship Week and Soil Stewardship Sunday and sponsored entries in the Fort Worth 
Press soil conservation awards program. The Taylor Daily Press was awarded 
first place in the State in the Fort Worth Press awards program for the daily 
paper in the State having the best coverage of soil and water conservation work 
during the vear. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS OF ASSISTANCE RENDERED TITE DISTRICT BY AGENCIES, ORGANI- 
ZATIONS, AND OTHTERS 


The board of supervisors of the district wishes to acknowledge the good work 
rendered the district by the Soil Conservation Service by providing technical 
assistance to landowners for planning and application of soil and water conserva- 
tion practices; for assistance rendered the district in educational work by the 
county agents with the extension service and by the vocational agricultural 
teachers; and the cost-sharing benefits made available to farmers for the appli- 
cation of conservation practices by the agricultural conservation programs in 
Milam, Travis, and Williamson Counties. 

We want to acknowledge and express our thanks and appreciation to the 
Rockdale State Bank, Thorndale State Bank, Coupland State Bank, Williamson 
County Equipment Co., Moco Feed Mills, Inc., Steve’s Cash Store, Carl A. Johnson 
& Sons, Inc., Cen-Tex Cooperative Oil Mill, and Ralph Bachmayer for sponsor- 
ing the district’s quarterly newsletter. 

We also want to acknowledge and express our thanks and appreciation to the 
following organizations, groups, and others for their support and cooperation 
with the district. 

To all the newspapers in the district for the publicity given the district pro- 
eram and its activities by publication of soil and water conservation news. 
This information, which appeared regularly in many of the papers throughout 
the district along with the special conservation editions that some of the papers 
published, has played a very important part in acquainting the people with the 
district program, accomplishments, and benefits that are being derived therefrom. 
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he radio stations that cover this area that have carried conservation pro- 
erams, conservation news, and made announcements pertaining to conservation 
meetings and tours featuring the district. 

Vo the ministers throughout the district for their interest, cooperation, and 
participation in Soil Stewardship Week and Soil Stewardship Sunday. 

ho the Rockdale and Taylor Lions Clubs for their interest in the work of the 
district for awarding and presenting the Lions Club conservation plaque to the 
district’s conservation farmer each year. 

We also want to take this means of recognizing and expressing our thanks and 
appreciation to any other organizations, groups, and individuals that rendered 
assistance to the district in any way and has not been called to our attention. 

Without the assistance and cooperation of the various agencies, organizations, 
and groups, the district would not have been able to progress and achieve the 
accomplishments that have been made. 


PROGRESS MADE IN BRUSH Y CREEK WATERSHED PROGRAM 


Very good progress is being made in the Brushy Creek watershed program. 
During the year the Brushy Creek Water Control Improvement District com- 
pleted the sale of $145,000 in bonds to finance the program; set up a maintenance 
fund for maintaining works of improvement; established an office for administra- 
tion of the program; certified, advertised for bids, and let contracts for construc- 
tion of water retarding dams on sites 8 and 9 located west of Round Rock on 
upper Brushy; certified and is ready to advertise for bids to let contracts for 
construction of 5 additional dams in upper Brushy. Easement for construction 
of dams have been obtained on 17 of the 58 proposed dams. 

Construction on dams § and 9 will start soon after the first of the year. The 
directors of the Brushy Creek Water Control Improvement District feel that 
coustruction work will get underway on a large scale in 1959. Plans have also 
been made to speed up and intensify land treatment in the watershed, especially 
( he drainnge areas located above the dams. 


PROBLEMS AND NEEDS OF THE DISTRIC' 


Although our district has been in operation for approximately 18 years, we still 
have problems and needs. One of these problems is the brush problem. There 
e many thousands of acres of pasture and range land that cannot produce much 
grazing until the brush can be more economically eradicated and controlled. 
Present methods of brush control by bulldozing and other mechanical methods are 
too expensive for many landowners and this hinders the amount of pasture and 
range improvement work that can be done. There is a great need to find a more 
economical method of brush control to speed up pasture and range work. Poor 
soil condition, lack of sufficient cover to reduce erosion and water runoff, and 
overgrazing of pastures and ranges are other problems that we still have in 

district, 





ia 


for people to have a better understanding of 
the importance of soil and water conservation work, what soil conservation 
districts are, how districts are administered and function, and the assistance that 
landowners can get from the district to assist them with their soil and water 
conservation problems, 

When the district annual work load analysis was made and analyzed, it was 
found that there was need in some of the work units in the district for additional 
technical personnel for planning and application work. 

Soil conservation districts also have need for additional financial assistan~ for 
yearly operations and administration so that district supervisors could better 
discharge and better carry out their assigned responsibilities. 


Mhere is also, still a great need 


SALEM Fork PILOT WATERSHED Progect, WEesT VIRGINIA 


The last detention dam of the Salem Fork pilot watershed project, Harrison 
County, W. Va., was finished in September 1958. This completes all of the planned 
structural program. Work is still going on with respect to the land treatment 
measures. About half of the planned land treatment measures will have been 
installed by next June 380, 1959—the project termina.‘on date. Outstanding in 
this respect is reforestation. About 500,000 trees will have been planted on 
11 percent of the entire watershed. 
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A dedication for the project was held on September 11. Local cooperation and 
enthusiasm for the project continues to increase as the job nears completion, 
A great number of visitors, both from within and outside the State, continue 
to visit the project. Groups from other watersheds, trying to work up a Similar 
project, come to see Salem and to talk with local leaders. 

The Upper Tenmile Watershed Association and the West Fork Soil Conserva- 
tion District were joint sponsors. The watershed association did most of the 
work. Herschel Wade, local automobile dealer and president of the association, 
was most active. He and members of the association secured easements, raised 
funds, arranged for cooperation with utilities and State road commission, organ- 
ized promotional events, ete. Jack Barrick, work unit conservationist, was 
invaluable in the role of representing the Service with local interests. 

Some examples of cooperation in securing of easements are: 

1. Gas utilities agreed to and performed relocation of pipelines on four 
sites. One company furnished equipment gratis to install other land treat- 
ment measures on farms with detention structures. 

2. Oil utilities moved their lines on six damsites and stream channel 
improvement—partly paid for by watershed association, partly donated. 

3. State Road Commission relocated roads on three sites (estimated cost 
to State of S20,000). 

t. Local physician arranged for a college scholarship for the son of one 
landowner involved in an easement. 

5. Electric utilities moved powerlines on two sites at Company expense. 

6. Watershed association paid for moving farm buildings, constructing 
fences, piping water from dam to dairy barn, constructing a new barn 
($2,500), purchasing small tract of land and deeding to principal owner of 
one damsite so he would have all the structure on his propery, and many 
others 

7. When easements for one damsite could not be secured, local association 
arranged for sale of two farms and subsequent purchase of same by new 
owners agreeable to the proposed construction. 

The city of Salem has assisted by assuming the obligation for maintaining 
the structures. They have been doing this as agreed. The city built the 
municipal water supply reservoir. Financing was done via a revenue-retiring 
type bond issue. The reservoir has been in operation for 2 years now and 
is completely satisfactory. Local residents are very pleased with the quality 
of their water—also, that they can use all they need. Previously, water had 
to be rationed. The city has reforested all of the upland area they own above 
the reservoir—a substantial part of the dam’s watershed. Recreation and 
fishing are provided on a controlled basis. 

Havard Mason, owner of one of the first dams built in 1954, decided to 
permit fishing on a fee basis this past summer. The sediment pool for this 
structure is only about 1144 acres in size. He reports taking in over $200 in 
fees during the first 6 weeks, and estimates 1,600 fish were caught. 

A model of the Salem project was built this past year. It was sponsored 
by the West Virginia Chapter of the SCSA. Johnny Bond, student at Salem 
College, did most of the work. 


Mr. Winntams. Let me ask you this: Are you thinking about the 
watershed projects or the total conservation job? 

Mr. Horan. The total conservation job. If you have an ex: imple 
that we should have in the record of the soil conservation district in 
cooperation with the urban people and State and Federal people 
in wor king upon the tillable land and ene losing’ a oreat concept, one 
watershed, that would be very, very desirable. 

Mr. WinturaMs. I believe we could supply both of them. 

Mr. Tloran. Well, I imagine you would find that to be the case 
where you had people that were really conservation mice, they can 
see he vond their own fencelines. 


Mr. Witniams. All right. 
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FHA LOANS UNDER PUBLIC LAW 566 


Mr. Horan. You are able under amendments to Public Law 566 
to call upon Farmers’ Home Administration loans under certain 
ircumstances; is that not right 4 

Mr. Wittiams. Administration of the loan provision of the Public 
Law 566 was assigned to the Farmers’ Home Administration in view 
if the fact that they are the loaning agency of the Department of 
Agriculture, so that any applications for loans with respect to carrying 
out these projects do go to the Farmers’ Home Administration. 

There is a representative here today of the Farmers’ Home Adminis- 
tration, Mr. Barnard. 

Mr. Horan. Could you tell me what interest rate such loans carry ? 

Mr. Barnarp. Mr. Horan, the interest rate is related to the amount 
the Treasury pays on its obligations outstanding having maturities of 
15 years or less. The interest rate for any loan made during this 

al year would be the rate as it was on July 1, 1958, which was 2.67 
a reent. 

Mr. Horan. Does that not carry practically the same rate as the 
rates on loans to farmers who are eligible to borrow from the Farmers 
Home Administration ? 

Mr. Barnarp. The only rate we have comparable to that at the 
present time would be the 3-percent rate on the emergency loans. 

Mr. Horan. These: rea little bit better than that. 

Mr. Barnarp. Yes, they area little bit better than that. 

, Mr. Horan. Are they adjustable in accordance with the ups and 
~lowns of the interest rate ? 

Mr. Barnarp. Yes, all the watershed loans made in any one year are 
related to the average that the Treasury has — anding at the begin- 
ning of that year. The interest rate July 1, 1957, for ex xample, was 
2.587 percent. 

Mr. Horan. I have some more questions on some other matters here. 

Mr. Narcuer. Back at the point where you asked Mr. Barnard I 
just wondered did you cover the repayment period? Would you put 
that in, Mr. Horan ? 

Mr. Horan. It should be in there. 

Mr. Barnarp. The loans are repayable over a period of not more 
than 50 years from the time the first benefits of the improvements are 
available. Of course, they can be repaid more quickly if they wish. 

Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Horan, would you yield to me further at this 
point ? 

Mr. Horan. Certainly. 

Mr. Narcyer. Can you tell me the amount that has been loaned 
up tothis time? 

Mr. Barnarp. We have made no loans up to this time. We have 
approved one in New Jersey, but since the approval, there has been 
some engineering feasibility question come up. We have received 28 
applications. 

Mr. Horan. You had one approval last August. 

Mr. Barnarp. Yes. That was the New Jersey applicant, but subse- 
quent to the approval, there has been some problem come up that I 
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think relates to the Soil Conservation Service work and not. to the 
matter of the loan. 
Mr. Horan. I think this loan provision has a place. I think it 


should be kept sound because the lonanees involved here are not indi- 


vidual farmers. Phe are total communities, and I think that the 
oun should be kept On a sound basis consistent with the national 


ePCONOMY. 
ALLOTMENTS FROM OTILER FUNDS 


I notice your allotments here. Do you wish to comiment on that? 
I notice there isa total of S10.720,000. 

Mr. Wintiams. I will ask Mr. Dorny to comment on that. 

Mr. Horan. Afr. Dorny, would you care to comment on allotments 
at this time ? 


Mi. Dorny. Ye The total amounts of allotments from other ap- 
propriations in the Department and trust funds, working funds. and 
reimbursable work performed, is estimated for 19C0 to be $10,720,000, 

Mir. Horan. And the great bulk of that comes up under other 
re il ursable items / 

Mr. Dorny. Yes, sir. One item is an allotment of $820,000 from 


the conservation reserve portion of the soil bank program. ‘Then 
there is another amount of approximately 87,900,000 which consisis of 
money transferred from the agricultural conservation program appro- 
pl lation for proy Wing technical assistance. 

You w ill note that this item has been carried as a trust find through 


: 
the middle of 1959. and from January 1 on throeueh 1060 it is betne 


handled on a reimbursable basis. 


The other item is an estimate of $1,800,000 for such things as sales 


of cartographic materials to other appropriations within the De 
partment and to the public. The other tfem reinved to flood 
2 vention wl Ling aier bed prot iol. Sone WnNoOWU Ss ave cor ribu 
tions to operations of plant materials centers. Some are contributions 


for planning work under the watershed protection program. 
NEED FOR SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION RESEARCH FACILITIES 


Mr. Horan. One more item, 4fr. Chairman. You 


May recall last 
year Wwe had SOME isk WSSI yt} ot the need for field lab rntories, soil 
laboratories: and the report snecified that in the comniittee’s opinion 


there was an urgency in the Pacifie Northwest and in Kentucky, 
two different climatic areas. | wonder if Mr. Young attended the 
hearings conducted on that. 

Mr. Younc. I did not. JI was not a member of that committee, 
but there was a committee of four people that did conduct hearings. 

Mr. Horan. I know they had hearings last November out in my 
area, 

Mr. WinutaMms. I believe, Mr. Horan, that you are acquainted with 
the fact that the Secretary did appoint a study group consistent 
with the recommendations of the Congress to explore the matter 
of the adequacy of existing facilities and to give consideration to the 
varions soil and water conservation problem areas around the 
country. 
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That study group consisted of two representatives of the Agricul- 
tural Research Service with one of them as chairman, a representative 
of the Soil Conservation Service, and a representative of the State 
experiments station. 

That group did hold a series of hearings across the United States 
at which the public was invited to present their information with re- 
spect to needs and any other objections they had with respect to the 
conduct of research. 

It is my understanding that the Secretary has either already trans- 
mitted a copy of that study report to the Congress or will shortly do 
so. I am not sure whether it has actually been transmitted yet. 

Mr. Horan. What was the experience of the hearings out my way ? 
[have read in the paper but I have not yet have had any comment from 
anyone out there. 

When this idea of the laboratory was being discussed, I did have 
correspondence with the presidents of the land-grant colleges out 
there, and it is my understanding that they have held meetings among 
themselves regarding the need, the advisability, the size, and par- 
ticularly the location, but I do not believe they have arrived at any 
agreement, or at least I have not been so informed, if they have. 

Mr. WituiaMs. I believe that is correct, Mr. Horan. As I recall it, 
the hearing was held at Boise, Idaho, in that Northwest area and rep- 
resentatives of the various States were present at the hearings, to- 
gether with representatives of the soil conservation districts, water- 
shed districts, and other interested groups, to present the viewpoints of 
the various groups. 

It is my understanding that there was some difference of opinion 
expressed as to location of the laboratory and whether it should be a 
Federal laboratory or whether it should be a cooperative laboratory 
with the State experiments station. 

I am not sure of the detail to which the report transmitted by 
the Secretary goes into that particular case, but I am sure that the 
information would be available from Dr. Shaw as to any of the 
details that might be involved in it. 

Mr. Horan. IT shall be interested to study this report, because for 
better than 70 years we have had dry land summer fallow farming 

out there, and I know they still want one and still go under the 
laboratory Dr. Hill had. I cannot call to mind who started this sum- 
mer fallow soil experiments station at Waterville, Wash. I think it 
was a State-supported laboratory and a very small one. 

Mr. Witiiams. That is correct. 

Mr. Horan. But that experience certainly ought to be revived if 
anything was done out there. 

Mr. Wituiams. I am sure of this, Mr. Horan: The general feeling of 
everyone out there is that there are some significant research problems 
that needed to be approached. How best to approach it may not have 
reached a firm decision. Iam not aware of all the specific reeommen- 
dations that may have been made in this report about that particular 
matter. 

Mr. Horan. At least it is before all of us now. What I want to do, 
Mr. Natcher, at this point, I know- 

Mr. Narcurr. Mr. Williams, as you well know, I am very much in- 
terested in the establishment of the soil and water research facility in 
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the section that Mr. Horan has mentioned, and in fact at any point in 
the United States that will help our farmers. 

As you know, the meeting was held in Nashville, Tenn., at which 
time representatives from that particular section—Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, and other States—were represented, and I believe that your Mr. 
Jerry Ryerson was present at the meeting from the Dep: irtment. 

Mr. Winurams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Narcner. I want to call your attention to the hearings last year 
beginning at page 1590 and extending for three pages of part 3, and to 
emphasize again, Mr. Williams, the importance of the establishment 
of a soil and water research facility in my section of the United States 
and in the State of Kentucky, and to serve the States that we discussed 
last year. 

IT want to join with Mr. Horan as far as his request for the Far West 
is concerned. 

Any additional comments that you would like to make, Mr. Williams, 
after examining the hearings for last year pertaining to my particular 
section, I would be glad to have you insert at this point. You might 
want to state that this report has been filed and the nature of the 
report. 

Mr. WitutAMms. I will be glad to dothat, Mr. Natcher. I might make 
just this comment at this time, and that is that IT am sure that you will 
recall the research work on soil and water conservation together with 
other research in the Department is under the administrative respon- 
sibility of the Agricultural Research Service which conducts much of 
that work in cooperation with the State experiment stations. 

The Soil Conservation Service being a joint user of our research 
resources organization is interested in the research work being con- 
ducted, and we have a very fine working relationship with the Agri- 
cultural Research Service, as well as the state experiments stations. 

Actually, we call to their attention the research problems as we 
find them in soil and water across the country. The Secretary asked 
us to participate in this particular study report, and I believe that 
there has been a reflection of the interests in your general area in 
seeing some more research done. 

(The statement referred to by Mr. Natcher follows :) 


STATEMENT ON NEED FOR SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION RESEARCH FACILITIES 


We believe that the report of the research facility needs working group which 
was referred to in the committee hearings will show that there are numerous 
soil and water conservation problems in Kentucky and adjacent areas for which 
solutions are urgently needed. The complexity of these problems and the 
urgency of need for solutions is so great that presently available facilities are 
believed to be inadequate. 

The comments made in the report regarding the need for a research center 
to study “mechanics of erosion” to enable Soil Conservation Service technicians 
to provide the best possible recommendations for practices suited to the needs 
of each individual farm seem to be particularly applicable to Kentucky. 

Similar consideration was given to existing problems and conclusions were 
reached regarding the need for expanded soil and water research in the 
Northwest. 


Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Michel? 

Mr. Micnev. Mr. Willi: ams, my good friend, Mr. Andersen, in his 
concern over the reduction in this year’s budget, inquired about the 
attrition rate of the employees in the Department. What is the aver- 
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age age of the employees now, roughly, in the Department of Agri- 
culture ¢ 

Mr. Wituiams. I would have to ask Mr. Grant that. 

Mr. Grant. I would have to check that. If such a figure is avail- 
able we will supply it for the record. 

Mr. Micuen. Would you supply that? 

(No data have been compiled on the average age of all employees 
of the Department of Agriculture. The following tabulation, how- 
ever, provides such information for SCS:) 


Age groups in the Soil Conservation Service 


As of May 1, 1949 | As of Nov, 1, 1955 As of Nov. 1 


| | 1957 
Age groups 
| 


, 
Number |} Percent | Number | Percent Number | Percent 


ann - — —_— | ——___—__ ——_—— - —__—— ———_————_- 


Under 35 . | 4,859] 40.74 | 3, 798 31.76 | 4, 222 | 31.5 
5 to 44 sacl 4, 332 | 36, 32 4, 169 34, 86 | 4,420 | 33.0 
‘to . | 1, 826 | 15.31 | 2, 808 13. 48 | 3,447| 25.73 
55 t ; 565 74 | 668 ). 5S 696 | 2 
253 2.12 377 | 3.15 | 455 | 3.4 

73 61 134 | 1.12 153 1.14 

Re nh waetcnicinesateianitnain sx 19 | .16 | 6 | 05 5 03 
FUE sesinnccdsnaviue venticceneesekeem | 1,927 | --anaeee- | 11, 960 | inated | 3M. 

| ' 


RATE OF EMPLOYEE TURNOVER 


Mr. WirtutaMs. I could supply our turnover. It runs in terms 

f all our full-time employees about 8 percent a year. 

Mr. Micuen. Does that compare or coinc ide with the overall? 

Mr. Wituiams. I believe it is a little lower than in some of the 
other agencies. I am not sure about the Department averages. Do 
you recall ? 

Mr. Grant. I do not recall. We could supply that for the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Percentage of turnover, calendar year 1958 


Jan- | Feb- | March | April} May | June | July | Au- Sep- |Octo-|Novem-| Decem- 
uary |ruary gust | tember) ber ber ber 
Department .| 3.3 1.8 2.0 21 2.0 2.2 2.7 | 4.0 11.9 | 4.6 4.9 3.4 
Soil conservatior 
Service : 1.02 63 76 . 59 . 84 . 79 | ot) oar 15.0 | 1.16 . 64 . 62 





Primarily student trainees for technical positions. 
NOT! Turnover: Full-time separations divided by the average number of full-time employees for the 
th reported. 


CARRYOVER OF WATERSHED PROTECTION FUNDS 


Mr. Micuen. I am somewhat concerned about these so-called carry- 
overs of funds, and I note that in the fiscal year 1959 there was a 
carryover of something like $16 million. 

Apparently, you used $6 million and now there is a $10 million 
sum that we will expect to be expended in fiscal year 1960. How 
does that carryover compare for the several years prior to 1959? 

Mr. Wiurams. Mr. Michel, the carryover to which you refer has 
to do with the Watershed Protection Act, which is a continuing 
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appropri: ation, as contrasted with other conserv ation oper ations whie th 
is the assistance to the districts, which is on an annual appropriation 
basis; so there is no carryover from one year to another on that 
item. On the watershed item it was the judgment of the Congress 
when this act was passed that in order to efliciently operate the pro- 
gram that advanced commitments had to be made during the planning 
process for work to be subsequently financed in part by the Federal 
Government. Therefore, the funds appropriated to the Department 
for the watershed protection program have been appropriated on the 
basis of estimates of the workload that would hikely oceur, 

The principal reason for that, this watershed item, is a new pro- 
gram, in fact it is only this year, the 1959 fiscal year, is really the 
first full year of full-fledged operations under this act. We had 
been leading up to it since 1954 when the act. was first passed, and 
there were some undesirable features that were amended in 1956. 

Then in 1957 the rules and regulations and the procedures, and 
so forth, were largely in the process of development and intial activi- 
ties being undertaken. 

As I mentioned earlier in the testimony, these watershed projects 
are local projects and the carryover of funds has resulted very largely 
from our anticipation that the local interests would be able to move 
faster with their part of the job. Their job ine ‘Indes the providing, 
in many cases, a part of the construction costs but also they must 
supply ‘ee easements and rights-of-way, pay for the costs of award- 
ing contracts, and they must have a legal organization under State 
government for assuming their obligations. 

Even though the interest was high in the watershed at the time 
the application was submitted, as was particularly true in Mr. 

Natcher’s State, Kentucky, there was some State legislation that was 
needed in order to make it possible for the local people to go ahead 
with their obligations in a cooperative manner on the program. In 
Kentucky it took a special act of the legislature, and because of the 
biennial meeting of the State legislature, there was a delay of almost 
2 years before this legislation could be enacted and permit the co- 
oper: ation to proceed. 

That happened to be the situation in Kentucky. Now, to describe 
each of the 46 States there is a little different situation. Mr. Brown 
would probably be able to mention something about Tllinois, for 
example, that I do not recall the details on, but there is considerable 
interest in Illinois in the program. It has not moved along as rapidly 
as it has in some other States, but there is interest. The State 
legislature passed a special piece of legislation which, as I recall 
provided for subdistricts for the soil conservation districts which 
have authority or powers of special taxation or special assessment 
to raise the funds needed for these watersheds projec ts. 

The carryover of some $16, million from 1958 to 1959 resulted very 
largely from a number of things happening. Actually, the amount 
of funds that we had available this year, as I believe Mr. Dorny indi- 
cated earlier, in available funds on the watershed item was $42 million. 
Of that $42 million it is estimated that there would be a $10 million 
carryover to 1960, so that it is actually progressing at the rate of, 
roughly, $32 million a year. 
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TISKILWA (ILLINOIS) PROJECT 


Mr. mat ng While we are on the subject specially of watershed in 
Texas and in Illinois, I notice one project on page 196, the Tiskilwa 
project in My own congressional district, and I see it covered an area 
of 5,300 acres, and at an estimated Federal cost of $360,000, which to 
my mind by quick figuring comes out to something like $109 an acre. 

I am distressed to see the Federal participation as much as 88 per- 
cent and so little local participation. I am wondering if the people 
in my home district who reside on these 3,500 acres are conscious of the 
tremendous amount of Federal cost per acre involved in enhancing 
their own particular property. 

Do you think they really are conscious of that / 

Mr. Wititams. They have to be because they have to request it. We 
cannot approve it without their r equest for if. 

Mr. Micitarr. But IT mean do you grant it even though the cost 
issohigh? Do you think these people fully appreciate what it is cost- 
ing thet: ixXpavers * 

Mr. Wintiams. There are some facts about this, Mr. Michel, which 
[ think need ex xplanation to give a true reflection of the situation. It 
is not correct to charge against the acreage of the watershed all the 
project costs, because you may have extensive damages not only to the 
land along the creeks but to the MMehways and urban property that 
would have no relation to the size of the wa’ orshed. 

Brown. Mr. Michel, the Tiskilwa watershed project is a proj- 
ect for municipal protection. The entire purpose of the project is to 
protect the municipal area, It is not an agricultural project. I mean 
in the sense that it is for protection of agricultural values. 

That probably is the main factor or accounts for the high cost 
because the structural measures placed there must necessarily provide 
amuch higher level of protection for a propsed urban area than would 
be provided solely for an agricultural area 

The average cost per acre, if you want to put it on that basis, of 
these watershed projects across the country, has run about $20, per 
acre, of which about $10 represents the cost of the land treatment, and 
about $10 the cost of structural measures. 

Mr. Micuen. So on this particular project we have one of the 
higher cost ones in the country / 

Mr. Brown. That is right, because there is much higher level of 
protection in this area. We would be glad, if you like, to put a short 
statement in the record explaining this project. 

Mr. Micuenr. I would hke to have that because I think it is 
a good specific example, and, frankly, from reading that there is an 
area of only 3,300 acres at a cost of $360,000, one who wouid not be 
completely conversant with all the other indirect benefits would be 
inclined to look with astonishment as I did upon first glance at the 
figures. I think it would be well to clarify that somewhat. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


TISKILWA WATERSHED PROJECT, BUREAU COUNTY, ILL. 


The Tiskilwa watershed project is being carried out by the Bureau County 
Soil Conservation District and the village of Tiskilwa, the sponsoring local 
organizations, with the assistance of the Soil Conservation Service and Forest 
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Service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture under the authority of Publie 
Law 566, as amended. 

The watershed covers an area of about 3,300 acres in southern Bureau County 
Slightly over half of the watershed is in cropland, about 40 percent in grass 
and the remainder in woodland or within the urban area of the Village of 
Tiskilwa. 

The major flood problems of the watershed centers in the village of Tiskilwa 
With a population of slightly more than 1,000. Periodically, floods carrying large 
amounts of sediment have damaged homes, businesses, schools, bridges, streets 
and highways. The flood of July 1949 « ‘used damages estimated at $120,000 
and the average annual damage exceeds $17,000. 

The watershed work plan, prepared by the sponsoring local organizations with 
technical assistance of the Department of Agriculture proposes a program of 
land treatment measures supplemented by structural measures consisting of 
four floorwater retarding structures and 1% miles of channel improvement to 
control erosion, reduce sedimentation and retard runoff and thereby reduce the 
flood hazard to the people and property in the watershed. The work plan esti- 
mates that the project will return $1.27 in flood prevention benefits for every 
dollar of cost. In addition, other benefits not evaluated in monetary terms will 
result from the project. Among these are protection of the agricultural resources 
from further deterioration through soil erosion, stabilization of the economy of 
the watershed and the reduction of health hazards and anxieties for personal 
safety which result from floods. Though not evaluated, these benefits may be 
reasonably expected to equal or exceed the monetary benefits. 

Federal assistance in the installation of works of improvement was authorized 
in July 1956. The contract for all of the structural measures was awarded 
in January 1959 with the construction period scheduled for 2 years. Meanwhile 
farmowners and operators have been making substantial progress in planning 
and applying the land treatment measures in cooperation with the Burean 
County Soil Conservation District and the Bureau County agricultural stabiliza 
tion and conservation committee. 


Mr. Micuen. On a shghtly different subject: Do we still have in 
stances where on one side of ‘the road the De parte nt of Agriculture 
s paying a farmer to drain his land and on the other side the De- 
naa nt of the Interior is paying him for the retaining of potholes 
for wildlife preenanten, as has been the case up in the pothole region! 


- 


Mr. Brown. So far as I know, there is no direct finanetal assistance 


from the Depatts ent of the Interior for maintaining potholes or Ww 
drained areas. Under the provision of law last year the Dueck Stany 
Act was amended providing a charee of SB rather than Sz for th 
duck Stan ps with the proceeds of those funds available to lease ol 
purchase lands for wildlife purposes, not in a reserve status but 
keep them in their present use. 

Now, the Department of Agriculture through the x zricultural co 


1} 


servation program does make available assistance on unproved drai 
age, but not the drainage on new land. At least the land must have 
been in cultivation at least 2 of the last 5 crop vers, in order t 
qualify for any drainage assistance. The same polic: v applies to thi 


SCS providing technical service. That is, we are trving not to stim 
late production by bringing’ hew land Into eultiv; ation “at this perio 
when we are troubled with some of the production problems. Bu 
there is a good bit of improved drainage of land that has been 1 
cultivation. That isave ry controve rs: ae 

Mr. Micnen. Tt asked the question only because in the last Congres 
I served ona sube ommittee that took a little gande : into that situatiol 
up there. and I thought there was much more made of it than was 
actually evident after hearing all the testimony. In the justifications 
I note that there is apparently an effort to have more contact bet weel 
the State departments in those particular areas, 
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Mr. Winitams. That is right. 

Mr. Micuen. Mr. Williams, I represent a district that is about halt 
rural and half urban, with the second largest city in Illinois, and then 
the balance of it rural; so I share on many occasions some of the feel- 
ings of my good friend from New York City, Mr. Santangelo, when 
it comes to looking or having to counter the arguments of the people 
who live in a city and see what is going on out there on a farm. With 
the Illinois River and its tributaries running the length of the district, 
a direct benefit can be seen by all in flood control and flood prevention. 


PURPOSE OF CONSERVATION DURING ERA OF OVER PRODUCTION 


Now, when we get on a matter of conservation, if we are hanters 
and fishermen, the bulk of us believe in conservation and conserving 
of natural resources; but also at a time when we have got an over- 
abundance, shall we say, of practically every crop and we are spending 
many, many dollars to store that surplus grain and then on the other 
hand other millions of dollars, supposedly for conservation. I am 
wondering what is the real purpose of conservation’ Is it to keep 
the productive acres from becoming marginal and submarginal or 
is more spent in building up marginal and submarginal land to be- 
come productive acres. Do you get my over: all conflict # 

Mr. Wuasams. Yes, I do, Mr. Michel. I think that is a good ques- 
tion to raise with respect to why carry on soil and water conservation 
in a period of abundance. The full answer to that, I think, is a long 
story. There is not any question but what, with our population in- 
crease that we know is projected, even the most. conservative estimates 
of population increases means that the United States is going to need 
all of its good, productive land. It is just a question of when. It 
isa timing factor. Atthis particular time, the emphasis is being given, 
as indicated by the policy of not bringing in new land to ¢ ultivation 
through drainage, emphasis 1 is being given, for example, through the 
Great Plains conservation program of getting the land that is least 
suitable to stay in cropping into other uses, into grass, Twenty-six 
percent of all of the cropland on the farms in the Great Plains area 
that are cooperating in this Great Plains conservation program is 
going into grass and it is doing that without the benefit of any rental 
payment or without the benefit of cost-sharing on annual practices. 

Mr. Micuen. Do we have any assurance these people will keep this 
in grass and refrain in a couple of years from plowing it up and 
letting it blow to pot, and then we will be in the same kind of a sit- 
uation again. 

Mr. Witiiams. We have this kind of assurance. I might say to 
begin with that there is no Federal law which would prevent that 
from coming back. The States have been encouraged to provide 
through State legislation, where needed, something in the w: Ly of 
restrictions to some of that poor land coming back into cultivation. 
A number of the States have adopte . land-use regulations which would 
permit the exercise of that kind of authority. That, we feel, is a 
problem for local people and peop le within the States rather than the 
Federal Government to determine a police action of some kind. But 
in the Great Plains conservation program, on the class 4. 5, and 6 land 
that has been cultivated largely into wheat, some cotton, that is now 
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coming out, going into grass; it is going in there with the long-term 
erasses. In other words, the native species and the kinds of. grass 
that will live through the drought periods and with good management 
and good conservation practices that have already been proven in 
that area, that even the poorest of soils with maintaining grass and 
the proper grazing management program, that those ranchers can 
come through these drought periods successfully. 

Now, there is, perhaps, 10 to 14 million acres of land throughout the 
Great Plains area that really are unsuited to the production of wheat 
except in the wettest of years. These soils are shallow; they are 

sandy, subject to blow when they are left without sufficient cover age. 
The indications to date and the very great interest there is in this 
Great Plains conservation program approach, which is a long-term 
ieeccae un, is that the people who are going into it are the par that 


ant to stay there in that area and make a success of It isa 
iaiaitaes program. We are not forcing anybody to go into it. But 
it offers, we think, a very real hope, one of the real hopes to help get 


away from just pouring ciileoms of dollars into the area through 
emergency — age and other temporary measures that are only good 
for part of a season or something like that. We think it is going 
to help fn a ability tothe agric ulture of that area 

Phe point Tam trying to make ts this: When the conservation pro- 
orams are ad: ipted to the kind of soil, to the kind of water problems 
and taking into account the general production situation, that the 
emphasis can be given to those things and is being given to those 
things which help to get some of this land out. of cultivation into 
grass this is a conservation practice. It isa land-use measure. So im 
broad terms conservation is efficiently using the land. It is not just 
putting it away and not using it. It is efficiently using the land for 
the purposes for which it is best suited. 


ESTIMATES OF INCREASED POPULATION 


Now, I think that there is a greater reason in 1959 for soil and 
water conservation, as great a reason as there ever was. When we 
look at some of the estimates of population which just 50 years from 
now—which is not too long a time; when I look back, 50 years looks 
pretty short—the smallest. estimate is 300 million population. The 
maximum is about 440 million. The median is about 370 million 
population of the United States in the year 2010. We are losing 
from our land base through the superhighw: ays and so forth that are 
crossing some of your good land in Illinois and plus some of your 
suburban developments, we are losing right now about a million and 
2 quarter acres a year of our very best land. I am just talking about 
the class 1, 2, and 3 land to nonagricultural uses. What is it going 
to take in the year 2010 to meet the total demands of the populs ition 
of even 300 million or the median? Certainly it is going to take all 
of the geod land we now have and it is going to take some develop- 
ment in terms of good land that can be brought into the picture by 
that time, even assuming the full application of research and assum 
ing, too, a standard of living that people of this country, I think, 
want to maintain. I do not think it is a question of whether there 
should be soil and water conservation but rather what the emphasis 
should be and what the timing should be on some of the activities. 
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Mr. Micuen. I thank you for that explanation for a brandnew 
member of the committee. You and the other witnesses will have 
to bear with one who is trying his best to catch up in some small 
measure with those who have had so many years of experience on 
the committee. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Michel, I would like to say this for the record: 
I think it he ea: the older members of this subcommittee to have new 
members like yourself and Mr. Santangelo here because you sharpen 
us up In our ideas on things. I am learning more and more this 
year. I think, Mr. Natcher and Mr. Horan, that it is a very great 
benefit to us to have two men with fresh viewpoints on this sub- 
committee. 

Mr. Narcuer. I just want you to know, Mr. Andersen, that I agree. 

Mr. Anpersen. I say that whether or not their opinions coincide 
with mine 100 percent or 50 percent or what. But getting back, if 
I might—-Mr. Natcher, if you will yield—to what Mr. Williams stated, 
I feel pretty certain in my own mind, Mr. Williams, that this surplus 
that we have today, the surplus problem, in about 15 years from now 
will simply be a thing of the past; and about that time we will begin 
to worry, actually worry, about where we are going to find enough food 
for the people of the United States of America. That is my firm 
conviction. I think that with 3 or 314 million more mouths to feed 
every year, and on an ascending curve like Mr. Williams has pointed 
out, it is going to require a tremendous amount of research, thinking 
in every line, to find the production necessary to take care of our 
people. The same thing is getting worse in all of the nations of the 
world. There is no new frontier, unless you go to South America 
and Africa, to develop that food. I do not know what the answer is 
voing to be, but this thing we call price supports and this super- 
abundance tod: ay, that we have today, is just temporary as time goes. 
Don’t you agree, Mr. Williams ? 

Mr. Wituiams. I think that is right. 

Mr, Anpersen. I suspect that so long as there are some 600 million 
people in the world who are not getting enough to eat from day to 
day, even now, that perhaps it is a question of the food getting to the 
people some way, maybe not entirely a question of overproduction. 
It is a question partly of finding out the mechanics of handling it. 
And I would like this record at this point to show for Bob to read 
perhaps 15 years from now that at that time, Mr. Michel, Mr. San- 
tangelo, will have a considerable problem on their hands to find the 
food for the people of this Nation. 

Mr. Micnen. I would hope, Mr. Andersen, that we would not have 
to live with such a critical problem for that duration of time, but if 
it should go that long and fin: lly be resolved at that time, I think I 
would then put in my bid to become Secretary of Agriculture at that 
particular time for then I certainly wouldn’t have the problems that 
our present Secretary has today. 

Mr. Narcurr. Would you yield tome, Mr. Michel? 

_ Mr. Michel, 1 certainly agree with the observation of my friend, 
Mr. Andersen, in regard to your membership on the committee and 
also our friend Mr. Santangelo, I would like to make this observation 
as far as my home State of Kentucky is concerned. When I first 
started to vote in Kentucky, we had 11 Representatives; we now have 
8 Representatives. Under the census of 1960 we won't lose a seat. 
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This is the first time since I have been voting that we have not lost a 
seat. If you ask me, Mr. Michel, to name one thing that stopped the 
migration from Kentucky, I would say to you that it is the soil con- 
servation program tied into the Corps of Engineers program that 
saved Kentucky. I say that to you advisedly. ‘Thank you for yield- 
ingtome. Itsaved Kentucky. 

Mr. Micuen. That is really all the questions I have. 

Mr. Natcuer. Mr. Santangelo. 


VALUE OF SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION TO NEW YORK STATE AND CITY 


Mr. SantrancGe.Lo. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Williams, I do not even enjoy 
the one-half experience Mr. Michel has with the half rural district. 
[am strictly from the city of New York which is part of the State of 
New York and we consider it belongs to the city of New York. 

This $128 million which is going to the farming throughout the 
United States for the various soil programs, from what I have heard, 
[ think that has been a great boon to them and has been saving the 
land and protecting the farmer. Now, coming from the city, I nat- 
urally would like to know in which way does this program, the soil 
conservation program, help the State of New York and the city of 
New York: Woulk | you be kind enough to tel] us how the soil con- 
servation program as distinguished from the watershed program op- 
erates in the State of New York? 

Mr. Winuiams. Yes, Mr. Santangelo. The State of New York, the 
bulk of it is organized in soil conservation districts under State law. 
Of course, the city is not; but essentially all of the rural areas of New 
York State are in soil conservation districts and they have an e@X- 
tremely active program in New York State. The soil conserva- 
tion board of the State gives general administration, general guid- 
ance, to the soil conservation districts, which are the local subdivisions 
ot government charged under State law with Carry ine it out, and for 
many years the soil conservation districts of New York State have 
been making very excellent progress in terms of the soil conservation 
effort. 

Since the last few vears, the last 2 years, there has been a gre: it 
deal of interest in the State of New York on the watershed angle; 
but as the State of New York decided when it passed its State enabling 
act several years ago, and I don’t remember the exact date—it prob- 
ably would have been about 1940—declared it the policy of the State 
of New York to provide for the protection of the soil resources. Of 
‘course, the water resources of the State are inescapably related to 
the land resources. You can’t deal with one without dealing with 
the other. Under that broad polies ‘ the State of New York has been 
Increasing its work in soil conservation for some time. 

Now, there was a good reason why the State needed to look at it 
that way. In the first place, the abundance of the land or the se- 
curity of the land base in New York State, as in any other State, has 
a direct bearing upon the tax base of the State; has a direct bearing 
upon the business a of the State; the agriculture of New 
York State is still significant and highly so to the people in New 
York City and the rest of the urban areas. So there was a recogni- 
tion that there should be a program of soil and water conservation 
earried out; that that program should be carried out by the local 
people in cooperation with their State and Federal Governments. 
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The soil conservation district work that is going forward is in 
keeping with that State law and the work that the Soil Conservation 
Service does under this appropriation or the portion of it that goes 
to New York State consists of supplying technical people; it consists 
of making soil surveys. For a substantial part of the State, the soils 
have been mapped in detail not only for agricultural use but for vari- 
ous other uses: highway construction and urban development and so 
on. ‘Those uses are increasing every year. That mapping program 
in New York State is well along. Mr. Hockensmith, do you happen 
to know roughly what that is? 

Mr. Hockxensmirn. It is roughly 40 percent. 

Mr. Wittiams. Roughly 40 percent of the soils have been mapped 

New York State. It is moving forward in coopera.ion with the 
State experiment stations. 

In addition to that, the conservationists, the conservation engineers 
that we are supplying to these local soil conservation districts, are 
being used to develop the conservation programs for the communities 
and for the individual farmers, whether the apple area or the dairy 
farms or whatever it might be, a long-range program of conservation, 
so that those farmers are in a position to utilize the resources of their 
local district. They are able to utilize the resources that may be 
available from the agricultural conservation program or for loans 
having a program and knowing what they want to do in terms of 
conservation, and that program reiated to the specific soil and specific 
water problem of that farm. 

Now, of course, in the me trope litan area, as |: arge as New York City, 

they depend for their economy not only on New York State but much 
of the country. And so, it is probably of greater importance to this 
88 to 90 percent of your ated ition that lives in the city, what the 
people who manage these agricultural lands do in terms of soil and 
water conservation. It is at least of as great importance to them as 
it is to the man out there operating the farm, perhaps of greater 
mportance. 

As I pointed out in my general statement here yesterday, we think 
that one of the answers to this question is going to have to come about 
through the educational processes of our se ‘hool systems and our youth 
groups, the Boy Scouts and so on. The Boy Scouts of America- 
and I have the privilege of being on the n: ational council of that organ- 
zation—are giving major attention to conservation, not only to the 
soil wt water, but wildlife and forests. That is one way we think 
we can reach the youth of the big city, through the Boy Se out move- 
ment, and through the school system, of trying to establish in their 
minds a reli ationship between natural resources and the people on the 
land and the people in the city. 

I am sure that other members of the committee know, for instance, 
of Louisville, Ky., Mr. Natcher, the dependence of the people of Louis- 
ville on what happens on the land of that area; there isn’t any ques- 
tion about the significance to them. 

While I think it is difficult to spell out quickly this whole relation- 
ship of urban-rural situation, | do know this: that even though 
people are living out on the land they may not be farming; they may 
be living in the suburbs of Connecticut or New York State; they 
may have a good many acres as many people up there do, under their 
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control. It is important to the water supplies, important to the wild- 
life; it is important to the future pleasure of people that those re- 
sources be conservatively used. That sometimes does not mean farm- 
ing them at all; it may mean keeping them in grass and trees and 
seeing that they are not destroyed. 


SERVICE PROVIDED SUBURBAN AREAS 


Mr. Sanrancevo. I know that in and around Peekskill, around 
Yorktown Heights, there is a water condition; I know that frequently 
the adjoining land is slightly elevated and that water flowing on to 
the next land is carried off by swales. F requently the sw ales do not 
take off all the water and it started to seep into newly developed 
houses. Does your work in soil conservation take you into a com- 
munity where there were farms and they are now building one-family 
houses, to try to straighten out that situation / 

Mr. Witrrams. Only in this way: Obviously in a suburban area 
where there is no farming we would not be working with farmers 
developing soil conservation programs, but a very high percentage of 
the suburban landowners are calling upon our service for soil infor- 
mation—for example whether they have soil suitable to put in a 
septic tank. Just outside of Washington here we have some areas 
in Fairfax County that you cannot put a septic tank in. Our soils 
maps show that—just one of the uses of soil survey maps. The loca- 
tion of major buildings on certain soil situations; the location of 
streets and highways, and all of that ties in with soils information 
which is available to these people, either through public reports or 
otherwise. 

Mr. SanranceLo. You are working together with some of these 
people who make requests / 

Mr. Wiuuiams. That is correct, sir; but it is more of a consultant 
sort of service than it is the sort of thing we do with the farmer who 
is making his sole living from the farm. 

Mr. Santanceto. May I digress from the farms for a moment? 
Does the soil conservation program take in consultation with the re- 
sort areas where the beaches are being eroded and being swept into 
the sea ? 

Mr. Witiiams. The beach erosion situation is the responsibility 
of the Corps of Engineers, the Department of the Army. It is tied 
in with the rivers and harbors work and I think properly so. But 
beach erosion per se is a responsibility of the Corps of Engineers. 
We do consult with them on a technical basis occasionally, particu- 
larly where there is a vegetative problem involved, where we might 
be helpful in that regard. 

Mr. SAnTANGELO. Some years ago, up in the Adirondacks where 
they were working on Panther Dam, were you consulted by the State 
authorities in connection with the soil conservation around Panther 
Dam ? 

Mr. Witit1Ams. I donot know. Do you happen to know? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Bl: 3 -k River and Panther Dam. 

Mr. Hockxensmitn. I do not recall that situation. How long ago 
was It / 

Mr. Sanrancexo. Not longer than 5 or 6 years ago, when it was 
agitating the whole State. As a matter of fact, they were trying to 
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change the constitution to permit the flooding of areas for the purpose 
of building the Black River Dam and also the Panther Dam. : think 
it was duri ing the time of Governor Dewey, during his last year; that 
would be 1954 or 1953, duri ing that period of time it agitated. the sate 
State and part of the legislative program—— 

Mr. Witt1aMs. To the best of my knowledge, we would not, al- 
though there might have been some local consultation with local tech- 
nical people, our soils men there in the State of New York—Mr. 
Irving Stafford is our State conservationist in New York State and 
is located in Syracuse, he has administrative responsibility for our 
work in New York State. We do work very closely with all of the 
State agencies of government at Albany, ir respective of the adminis- 
tration that is in, because our or ganization is a civil service organiza- 
tion and nat concerned with the ‘political end. So I am not familiar 
with that particular case. It may not have come to our attention 
here. 

Mr. SantanGevo. Incidentally, one of the major issues today in the 
State of New York is the question of fluoridation of water. Does 
your program get you into that 4 

Mr. Witutams. Not directly, no. That is a public health matter 
and maybe Mr. Young could comment on that in a minute, but I 
suspect that the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
through their pollution control activities, or their general interests in 
health programs working with the State departments of health may 
have some concern in that. 

Mr. Youne. That would be correct. 

Mr. Wruu1ams. The Soil Conservation Service does not have any 
direct responsibility in that field. We are consulted by the health 
service on problems of sedimentation where the source of pollution is 
the sediment production from the land and we are consulted with 
respect to the source and the volume and means of control of sediment. 


PUBLIC LAW 566 WATERSHED PROJECTS IN NEW YORK STATE 


Mr. Santancero. Mr. Williams, would you be good enough in con- 
nection with the operation of Public Law 566, the watershed programs 

r projects, can you tell us what the operation is and how it is work- 
ing and what the operation has been with respect to the watershed 
program for the State of New York ¢ 

Mr. Winiiams. Yes; I will ask Mr. Brown to do that. He keeps 
in close touch with individual projects and I do not. 

Mr. Sanranceto. Would you want to make a statement with re- 
spect to it and insert it in the record rather than doing it now, if that 
would be easier 

Mr. Brown. I could give you the figures on the number of applica- 
tions we have had in New York State. Nine applications for assist- 
ance under the provisions of the act, and have approved planning on 
five watersheds out of the nine; one of those has been completed ‘and 
is now in oper ation. 

Mr. Sanranceno. Yes, | would like to know the names of those five 
and which has been completed. 

If you will, just insert in the record the names of the other places, 
applications, and those which are in process of being completed. 
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(The information requested follows :) 

WATERSHED Protection, PuBiic Law 566 
Applications and planning, New York State, Mar. 1, 1959—Applications approved 
for planning 


[Applications received, 9] 








Watershed Area County Sponsoring local organization Date 
(acres) authorized 
Conewango Creek 204, 800 | Cattaraugus, Cattaraugus County SCD, Chau- | Oct. 27,1955 
Chautauqua. | _ tauqua County SCD. 
Upper Otselic 17,400 | Madison-- .| Madison County SCD; Town Board Do. 
River.! of Georgetown, N.Y.; Village Board 
| of Canastota, N.Y. 
Canasawacta 40,000 | Chenango..__-_....| Chenango County pe i LE July 16, 1956 
Creek. | 
Genegantslet 92,000 | Chenango, Cort- | ee: ; i *2 xot Do. 
Creek. land, Broome. | | 


1 Planning suspended. 


WATERSHED PROTECTION AND FLOOD PREVENTION—PROJECTS AUTHORIZED FOR 
FEDERAL ASSISTANCE, NEw YorK State, Mar. 1, 1959 


Flood prevention—Flood Control Act of 1936 as amended and supplemented 


Federal as- Estimated | Total obliga- | Remaining 


| 
| sistance | total Federal| tions June after June 
| authorized | cost (1954 30, 1958 30, 1958 
} prices) 
I i ae 1946 $4, 671, 594 $2, 886, 250 | $1, 785, 344 





Watershed protection (Public Law 566)—Public Law 566 as amended 








| 
| Estimated total cost Federal (Public 
| Federal | Law 566) 
assist- Bi s 7 = 7 
County ance 
author- Obliga- | Remain- 
ized | Federal | Other Total tions | ing after 
1 


(P.L. 556) | (local) June 30, | June 30, 


1958 1958 






Cowaselon Creek__...-.-...-- Madison.__} Apr. 3. $596, 479 | $646, 339 |$1,242,818 | $19, 866 | $576, 613 
1958 | 
| | | 


Watershed protection (pilot)—Department of . Agriculture Appropriation Act of 195: 
and Public Law 46, 74th Cong. 














| | | 
Federal | Estimated total cost | Federal 
| assist- ae we a Bi a a _— 
County | ance | | | 
author- | | | Obliga- | Remain- 
| ized Federal Non- | Total | tions ing after 
Federal | | June 30, June 30, 
| 1958 | 1958 
Se ee io tek ee aes Ph 
ae ee 
ee _..-| Chautau- 1954 | $20,108 $4,313 | $24,421 | $20, 108 0 
qua. | | | 
Diner Creek. oo. oso aces Tioga.....| 1954 | 130,855 41,867 | 172,722 | 123,885 | 2$6,970 
Great Brook. ___- a ER Chenango.| 1954 | 68,434 76, 005 144,439 | 68, 434 | 0 
Little Hoogick above Berlin_- Rens- | 1954 | 439,514 123, 278 562,637 | 116,978 $22, 536 
selaer- | 


k Berkshire. | 
| 





$$$ 


1 Deauthorized Dec. 31, 1956. 
2 Project Evaluation. 
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Mr. SanranceLo. With respect to the city of New York, these pro- 
grams do not have direct application, they are of indirect benefit by 
reason of the improvement of the farm situation. 

Mr. WituiaMs. The direct contact of the people who live in the city 
of New York with the land is not very great. The interest of the 
urban population for everything they need is in the general welfare 
of the country and the general tax base and things of that kind rather 
than one of support or management of a particular piece of land out 
here. 

Mr. SanranceEvo. I subscribe to the theory that the interests of the 
farm groups and the city groups are intertwined and that even though 
there may be no direct benefit to us by the appropriation of these 
funds, nevertheless indirectly they benefit us by keeping them in busi- 
ness and we can sell to them industrial products and they can feed us. 

I am not so sure whether or not the surplus is going to be gone within 
a few years, 7 years; I think maybe if we recall the story of Joseph in 
the Bible we should start to accumulate. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Williams. 

WATER SUPPLY FOR CITIES 


Mr. Horan. I would like to make this comment. I was in New 
York 8 years ago when they did not serve water on the table in any 
restaurant in metropoliitan New York; you had to order it. I was in 
Paris the same year and they had a water shortage there. I was in 
Mexico City and there they let half the population have water eve 
12 hours, I think it was, Ross; everybody had a water tank on his roof. 
Also in Los Angeles they had a water problem there and they had a 
water shortage—all over a period of a month. 

Mr. WituiaMs. I would like to add this comment: that I happen to 
know that New York City has a direct concern with watersheds from 
which its water supply comes. 

Mr. Sanranceo. Are you talking about the various reservoirs sup- 
plying the city ? 

Mr. Witu1ams. The whole systems that supply water to reservoirs 
and in turn to the city, how that land is treated, whether those water- 
sheds are treated, have direct bearing on the adequacy or inadequacy 
of {he water. 

Mr. SantaNGeLo. We know they are inadequate to meet the needs 
of New York City and that is one of the complaints the city of New 
York has. 

I do say that—is your department doing anything with respect 
to that water condition and the water supply of the city of New 
York? 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. Not in a direct-program way. There have been 
some instances in the past several years, and particularly during 
that shortage that Mr. Horan just referred to, of New York City, 
in which our technical people, particularly some of our engineers, 
were consulted by the city of New York with respect to some of their 
problems. It has been in terms of information and consultation 
rather than any direct program participation. 

Mr. SANrANGELO. It has been suggested that in order to furnish 
the city of New York the proper and adequate supply of water, that 
the Hudson River be tapped. Would that program come within 
your jurisdiction ? 
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Mr. WitxiaMs. It certainly would not come within the Soil Con- 
servation Service. Whether or not it would involve the Federal 
Government, I don’t know. It might be the city of New York or 
the State of New York; it may or may not. 

Mr. Sanrancexo. It would involve the State of New Jersey and 
therefore would involve an interstate problem. It might involve the 
Federal Government. But in order to furnish the water which some 
of our Washingtonians were not able to get 8 years ago, we have to 
look for new sources of supply. That was one of the suggestions 
made. I do not know how practical it is going to be. 

Mr. Brown. I might add this, that we are cooperating with the 
Corps of Engineers under the authority of Public Law 566 in a river 
basin inv estigation in the Delaware Basin, part of that investigation 
being directed toward the water supply potentiality of the Delaware 
River Basin which, as you know, is one of the important elements in 
the metropolitan area, the water supply there. We have been engaged 
in that study for ne 2 years now and probably will be for most of 
the remaining year. We are cooperating along with a number of 
other Federal agencies in trying to develop the best comprehensive 
plan for water supply and flood control and land utilization and con- 
servation within that watershed area. In that respect, while it is 
just in survey stage, we are participating in something of direct 
concern to the city of New York. 

Mr. Sanranoe.o. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Natcuer. This matter of water supply to our cities of course 
is a right major problem and, Mr. Williams, I believe that you will 
agree with me when I say that the city that has no water problem is 
the exception rather than the rule. 

Mr. Weratiaes: I think that is correct, either as to quantity or 
quality. 

GREAT PLAINS CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Narcurr. Mr. Williams, I would like to direct your attention 
briefly to the Great Plains conservation program and IT want you to 
state to the committee if you will just what area is covered by this 
program. 

Mr. Witui1ams. Mr. Natcher, I have a map here which I will be glad 
to make available for the record, together with a list of the 321 coun- 
ties. I believe it is in the notes. 

Mr. Narcner. Mr. Williams, if you will pardon me at that point, 
it is impossible for us to print this in the record and for that re: ison, 
if you will make the statement orally, th: at I believe, would be better. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. There are 321 counties in the 10-State area which 
have been authorized by the Secretary under Public Law 1021 for 
the operation of the Great Plains conservation program. You will 
find on page 247 of the explanatory notes a listing of those counties 
by States. You will note from observing the map that it extends 
from the Canadian border to the Mexican border. The act , Public 
Law 1021, I believe included the potentiality of 422 counties. "Is that 
correct, Mr. Luker? 

Mr. Cuxer. That is correct. 

Mr. Witt1aMs. This is the second year of operation of this Great 
Plains conservation program and already 321 counties have asked 
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to participate in it and the program is active in various stages of 
activity in the 321 counties. 

Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Williams, why is continuation of this program 
necessary / 

UNUSUAL FEATURE OF GREAT PLAINS AREA AND PROGRAM 

Mr. Witu1ams. In a broad sense, Mr. Natcher, it was recognized 
by the Congress at the time Public Law 1021 was enacted, the par- 
ticular problems of the Great Plains States and especially of the 
southern Great Plains States which encompassed the Dust Bowl areas 
that were prevalent back in the 1930’s and again just some 3 or 4 
years ago. That entire area is subject to the most extreme climatic 
conditions that we have in any of our agricultural areas in the coun- 
try: extremes of drought, extremes of temperature, extremes of pre- 
cipitation at times, as demonstrated by the flood conditions that were 
prevalent in Texas and Oklahoma and all through that general area. 

The Agricultural Committees of the Congress at the time hearings 
were held on Public Law 1021, which was recommended by the Presi- 
dent, considered that the then-authorized conservation programs, 
that is, the agricultural conservation program of cost sharing and 
the technical assistance program of the Soil Conservation Service, 
did not fully meet the problems of the Great Plains States, particu- 
larly in this respect: the cost-sharing program of the Agricultural 
Conservation Program is au annual authorization. It is a 1-year-at- 
a-time program. The only way the agricultural] problems of that 
hazard can be met is on a long-range approach over a period of years. 

So the Congress authorized this special program which expires, 
I believe, in 1971 and authorized the Secretary of Agriculture to 
enter into long-term contracts with the farmers and ranchers of that 
area, to put into effect the kind of a conservation program that would 
tend to stabilize the agriculture and to answer some of the problems 
that the annual ACP could not meet. 

As I indicated in my general statement, the contracts with the 
individual farmers had a maximum of 10 years under the law. What 
it does is to provide that the Federal Government’s obligation for 
cost sharing on a particular farm or ranch can be put into the bank 
so to speak with that farmer at the time he signs the contract, so 
he knows whether it is next year or 5 years or 10 years from now that 
he has got the assurance he can go ahead with that conservation pro- 
gram which he has designed with the technical help of the Soil Con- 
servation Service and others, that he can go ahead with that program 
with the assurance that he can convert this poor land to grass, that 
he can get by this period of establishment and get into production 
of cattle or change his setup so that he can live in that kind of a 
situation. 

Now, with this some 10 to 14 million acres of poor land in the 
area, it is virtually inrpossible to accomplish that on a 1-year com 
mitment proposition in terms of the Federal Government or in terms 
of the tenant arrangement with the farmer, so this long-term pro- 
gram was developed. It had actually, the recommendation that the 
President sent to the Congress on it, it was based on the recommenda- 
tions of what is known as the Great Plains Agricultural Council. 
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That Great Plains Agricultural Council consists of all of the land- 
grant colleges of the 10-State area and consists of representatives of 
the Federal agencies, of the soil conservation districts, of the State 
ASC committees, and various farm organizations and others who 
participate in that—recommended a long-term conservation program 
for the area which became the basis for the President’s recommenda- 
tion to the Congress which was the basis of the legislation enacted 
as Public Law 1021. That law, in addition to setting 1971 as a last 
date for it, authorized total appropriations of $150 million and pro- 
vided that not more than $25 million could be obligated in any 1 year. 
This is the second year of operation of this program and $10 million 
was appropriated the first year and $10 million the second year. The 
Budget Bureau has requested $12,500,000 which is in anticipation of 
the applications already on hand as of February 1 when there were 
1,337 long-range contracts entered into with farmers and ranchers 
and we had on hand an additional 2,268 applications. 
At the average rate of obligation of funds for the first 1,337 con- 
tracts, with the applications already on hand and with more coming 
each month, it is clearly evident that the funds requested in the Presi- 
dent’s budget could be effectively used in this Great Plains soil con- 
servation program. 


PROGRESS STATUS OF THE 11 MAJOR WATERSHEDS 


Mr. Natcuer. Mr. Williams, our chairman, Mr. Whitten, requested 
that the necessary table be inserted in the record pertaining to the 
watershed program generally and the rate of progress as far as the 
11 major watersheds were concerned. I wonder if at this point you 
would briefly discuss the progress on each watershed and give us some 
idea as to approximately how long it will take to complete each one. 

Mr. WriuraMs. Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown. We have that information. On these 11 authorized 
watersheds, we have estimates of the additional time required for 
completion after the end of fiscal year 1959. If the present fiscal year 
rate were continued, those estimates range from the minimum of 5 
years in the case of Santa Inez w: atershed of California to as much 
as 18 years in the case of the Little Sioux watershed in Iowa. That 
would be on the assumption of the continuation of the current rate. 

In view of the proposed reduction in the rate of appropriation, 
that would be extended somewhat beyond the figures that we have 
compiled here. The average for the entire group of watersheds is 
11.5 years to complete at the current rate. 

The estimated remaining work to be done, based on the last overall 
surveys made, which were in 1954, and at the 1954 prices, would be 
$172,600,000 of Federal funds required to complete those watersheds. 

Mr. Natcurer. How many years have we been working on the 
11 watersheds and what has been the amount expended ? 

Mr. Brown. These 11 watersheds were authorized in the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1944 and the first funds became available in fiscal year 
1947. The total amount of accumulated obligations through the fiscal 
year 1958, last June 30, was $82,084,000. The funds available this 
current year in the appropr iation, as you know, were $18 million, 
making a total of approximately $100 million that has been made 
available for those projects to date. 
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(The table referred to above follows :) 


FLoop PREVENTION 


Table I shows the project cost estimates for the 11 authorized flood preven- 
tion projects, obligations through June 30, 1958, and estimated requirements for 
completion. Table II shows a comparison of fund distribution between projects 
for 1960 on the basis of the budget estimate of $15 million and on the basis 
of maintenance of the 1959 appropriation level of $18 million. The explanatory 
budget notes for flood prevention that are printed in this record (see pp. 1101 to 
1115) show the current activities on each project and progress being made. 


TasLE 1.—Flood prevention: 11 authorized watersheds; total works of improve- 
ment program (1954 prices) 





















































Esti- Years to complete 
| | Esti- | Cumula-| Remain- | mated | after June 30, 1958, at 
Area in mated | tive obli-| ing to be | percent |appropriation rate of— 
Watershed acres | total gations, | done after| com- 
Federal | June 30, | June 30, | pleted, | 
cost | 1958 | 1958 — | June 30, | $18,000,000 | $15,000,000 
| 1958 | 
— oe —_—____ se — —— |- a —— | | ao 
} 
Buffalo C:reek, N.Y- aceon 279, 680) $4, 671, 594'$2, 886, 250) $1, 785, 344 62 5. 4| 6.5 
Colorado (Middle), Tex... -- 4, 613, 120} 29, 870, 697) 5, 554, 382| 24, 316, 315 19 12,3 14.9 
ooen. CAMs. ccntsoccsnusd~ ...| 1,339,400) 8, 147,053) 2, 564,527) 5, 582, 526 31 7. 2) 8.7 
Little Sioux, lowa___- __| 1,740, 800! 25, 568, 552| 9, 069, 688! 16, 498, 864| 35 18. 4) 22.3 
Little Tallahatchie, Miss... 963, 977 14, 297 ) 5, 638, 307 8, 658, 982) 39 9. 4| 11.3 
Los Angeles, Calif_- -| 536, 960) 19, 350, 496) 9, 329, 574} 10, 020, 922) 48 7.3] 8.3 
Potomac, Md., Pa., Va., | | | 
WW WMecc J 4, °05, 400° 15, 510, 070 2, 13°, 652) 13, 377, 418 14 14, 8) 17.9 
Santa Ynez, Calif - 576, 000} 3, 791,575} 1, 953, 353| 1, 837, 913) 52 7. 2) 8.1 
Trinity, Tex pee ..-| 8, 424, 260) 80, 274, 57) 17, 29u, 881} 62, 977, 695) 22 17. 4| 21.1 
Washim, Okie... .....<..... | 5, 095, 040| 47, 642, 429/15, 792, 327) 31, 850, 102 33 7. 3} 8.9 
PERI osika hcielcen woe | 3, 222, 400; 39, 339, 364) 9, 866, 84 sis 29, 472, 519} 25 12.7 15.4 
Total project costs - - -.|30, 997, 037 288, 463, 396| 82, 084, 796| 206, 378, 600) 28) 11. 5) 13,8 
BRABOIS oi, 5s stp a eh oo eeneweme Ladi paelati | 2, SPA ONG... nascar! iii kbelegieoMnewge scene rca well 
Total obligations_.-.-- 30, 997, —— 463, 30683, 211, 412\ 206, 378, 600} 28 11. 5) 13.8 
TABLE II.—Flood prevention: 11 authorized watersheds; project distribution of 
$15,000,000 and $18,000,000 budgets 
Fiscal year 1960 budget estimate Distribution of proposed 1960 
budget of $18,000,000 
Watershed 
Forest Soil Con- Forest Soil Con- | 
Service servation Total Service servation | Total 
Service Service 
| 
Buffalo Creek, N.Y -.----- $300 $272, 700 $273, 000 $300 $330, 700 $331, 000 
Colorado (Middle), Tex Ae Bein Se 1, 626, 000 1, 626,000 |... ._- 7 1, 971, 000 1, 971, 000 
ooae Ga oe — 26, 000 164, 000 640, 000 31, 900 | 744, 100 776, 000 
Little Sioux, lowa_ Le cul * oe 741, 000 aR ORO 8.0068 7.5554 899, 000 899, 000 
Little Tallahate! hie, Miss- ---. 200, 000 565, 000 765, 000 241, 000 685, 000 | 926, 000 
Los Angeles, Calif 790, 000 415, 000 1, 205, 000 950, 000 415,000 | 1,365,000 
Potomac, Md., Pa., Va., W. Va 33, 700 711, 300 745, 000 40, 800 | 862, 200 | 903, 000 
Santa Ynez, Calif_- - i 137, 000 90, 000 | 227, 000 165, 000 | 90, 000 255, 000 
Trinity, Tex__- iessceoistedl ca te cecatane Cite 2, 987,000 | 2,987, 000 ; | 3,622,000 | 3,622, 000 
if ee irae 3, 576,000 | 3, 576, 000 | ; | 4,335, 000 4, 335, 000 
Yazoo, Miss. _._-- 548, 000 1, 367, 000 1,915,000 | 660,000 1, 657, 000 2, 317, 000 
MINOR oo oo ona edinne nue teunmememed 300, 000 | 300,000 |..---- 300, 000 300, 000 
TON ccncdcensnnsaneuadede | 1,735, 000 | 13, 265,000 | 15,000,000 | 2,089,000 | 15,911,000 | 18,000, 000 








Mr. Narcner. Mr. Williams, we have received a report of a viola- 
tion of the Anti-Deficienc y Act by a member of your organization. In 
view of the serious nature of this case we will make this report a part 
of the record with the request that you notify the appropriate persons 
of our concern over violations of this nature. 
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(The report referred to is as follows :) 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., November 24, 1958. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 

DeAR Mr. SPEAKER: In accordance with the requirements of section 3679 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended by section 1211 of the General Appropriation 
Act, 1951, administrative regulations promulgated thereunder by the Department 
of Agriculture, and procedures of the Soil Conservation Service, we are reporting 
an overobligation of an allotment of funds made to Mr. K. W. Chalmers, State 
conservationist of the Soil Conservation Service, Denver, Colo. The circum- 
stances surrounding this overobligation of allotment, which does not involve the 
overobligation of any appropriation or any apportionment thereof issued by the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, are described below. 

For the first apportionment period of the 1959 fiscal year, which for the Soil 
Conservation Service covers the period July 1 to October 31, 1958, Mr. Chalmers, 
pursuant to his request, was given an allotment of $353,482 under the appropria- 
tion “12X2268 Great Plains conservation program, agriculture.” At the end of 
August 1958, when the accounts were closed the record showed that obligations 
had been incurred totaling $377,554.13 or $24,122.13 in excess of the allotment. 

In a meeting of State conservationists from the Great Plains States, which 
took place during the last week in July 1958, estimates were secured from each 
State as to the amount of additional funds needed for cost-sharing contracts dur- 
ing the 1959 fiscal year. The estimated additional amount from the State of 
Colorado was $325,000. Two mistakes were made which resulted in the over- 
obligation. One was the belief of the State administrative officer for Colorado 
that the additional $325,000 would be allotted immediately. The second was his 
miscalculation of the unobligated balance of the allotment near the end of Au- 
gust, during the absence of the accounting clerk. This caused him to certify four 
cost-sharing contracts as to sufficiency of funds when in reality the allotment 
for the period involved had been exhausted. The additional funds have since 
been allotted. 

A letter of caution has been issued to the allottee and assurance has been 
furnished that more care will be exercised to assure that funds will not be 
obligated unless there is evidence that an adequate allotment is actually avail- 
able. In consideration of the factors involved in this overobligation, no change 
is deemed necessary in the Department system of administrative control estab- 
lished pursuant to section 3679 of the Revised Statutes, or in Soil Conservation 
Service procedures thereunder. 

As required by section (i)(2) of the above-cited statute, the facts on this 
violation are also being reported to the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. L. PETERSON, 
Assistant Secretary, 


Mr. Narcurr. Mr. Williams, we want to thank you and the mem- 
bers of your staff for a fine presentation. 

Mr. Wiru1aMs. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Narcuer. We will adjourn until 1 o’clock tomorrow. 








Tuurspay, Marcu 5, 1959. 
AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM SERVICE 


WITNESSES 


ERVIN L. PETERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 

PAUL M. KOGER, ADMINISTRATIOR, AGRICULTURAL CONSERVA- 
TION PROGRAM SERVICE 

FRED G. RITCHIE, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL CON- 
SERVATION PROGRAM SERVICE 

JAMES M. HUNT, DIRECTOR, PROGRAM ANALYSIS DIVISION, AGRI- 
CULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM SERVICE 

H. LAURENCE MANWARING, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, PRODUC- 
TION ADJUSTMENT, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 

CHARLES L. GRANT, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Program and financing 





| 1958 actual | 1950 estimate | 1960 estimate 





Program by activities: 
Direct obligations: 
1. Cost-sharing assistance to farmers__-_----- 


- -| $210, 998, 381 | $212, 500,000 | $212, 500, 000 
2. Repayment of loans from Commodity Credit | 


Corporation .........- Jeiton _ 1, 015, 939 22. 501, 619 29, 000, 000 
Total direct obligations. ..._- a 212, 014, 320 | 235, 001, 619 241, 500, 000 
Obligations from amounts advanced by Commodity 
Credit Corporation: Cost-sharing assistance to farmers..; 37, 700, 000 37, 500, 000 | 9, 500, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: Cost-sharing assistance to | | 
farmers. .... 4 ‘ sities 7 a 444, 000 | 444, 000 | 444, 000 
Total obligations. --~.-- — oes ; 250, 158, 320 272,945,619 | 251, 444, 000 
Financing: | | 
Unobligated balance brought forward --.- ‘ | —15, 939 —1,619 |...- 
Advances and reimbursements from 
Commodity Credit Corporation (loan) --. —37, 700,000 | —37, 500, 000 —9, 500, 000 
Other accounts _ : : | —115, 000 | — 100, 000 | — 100, 000 
Non-Federal sources . ; anne —329, 000 | —344, 000 —344, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward .---.---.-.-- 5 1,619 |_- sadiaube 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) -.--- 2 212, 000, 000 235,000,000 | 241, 500, 000 


Notr.—-Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from proceeds of sale of aerial photographs 
7 U.S.C. 1387) 
i ot ° woe te 
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Object classification 


r 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM SERVICE 


Total number of permanent positions...............--_____._. 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions : : 
Average number of all employees j cate alan 


Number of employees at end of year ‘ ae 


Average GS grade and salary cette eS a dire Be 


Direct obligations: 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions... - toaacaie tictcdaudae 
Positions other than permanent___-- ; We 
Other personal services. -..........-- : 5 


Total personal services_.._.._.- 


02 Travel___--. ct Re Oe a ae 
03 Transportation of things_--_--~- isis se a 
04 Communication services Set ces a ; 
06 Printing and reproduction. ............-....2..022....] 
07 Other contractual services 
Advanced to “Administrative expenses, sec, 392 
Acricultural Adjustment Act of 1938’’ (7 U.S.C 
SRR Sioa a a scans =“ . 
Services performed by other agencies ot 
08 Supplies and materials___- nr epee Si coke 
09 Equipment. -- ‘ | 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. - 
Cost-sharing assistance 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
15 Taxes and assessments. _---- ee . Je 


al direct obligations im Peek: 
Reim bursa pie obligations 





11 Grints, subsidies, and contributions.__....________ | 
Tctal, Agricultural Conservation Program Service-_-| 
ALLOTMENT ACCOUNTS | 
| 
Total number of permanent positions_..........._..______. 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions._..........______. 
Average number of all employees_-_-_........- ieee ati ata Kea atclaige 
Number of employees at end of year_.....--.-------- 
Average GS grade and salary... ..........-.2.-2-...-.. 2.2... 
01 Personal services: _ | 
aan SUNN ee co cee die denkacines 
Positions other than permanent-................__.___| 
eens 
EE TE BPTROOR Foo in oboe cncnccccacacelemss 
02 Travel... 
03 ‘Transportation of thing | 
04 Communication services a 
Sp Rents SNS SURMNIETE WMO acre nce cbancamanscednacacsceas 
06 ‘Printing and rerroduction................................ 
OF Giier contractaal services... ..........-.................. | 
Advanced to— | 
“Administrative expenses, sec. 392, Agricultural | 
Adjustment Act of 1938’’ (7 U.S.C. 1392) __- = 
“Local administration, sec. 388, Agricultural Ad- | 
justment Act of 1938” (7 U.S.C. 1388) _- Boe 
Services performed by other agencies ae 
08 Supplies and materials_................- peenbioe eG ; 
09 Equipment en etiasiant re Sr RNn maitre mene s 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions_....._____ ae 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities.__...._......_.. | 
15 Taxes and assessment.._.-...-...- — aeicnooapmoet 
Total, allotment accounts aon See Seek gat 
I ie 


Obligations are distributed as follows: 


Agricultural Conservation Program Service_- aie 
Comnredity Stabilization Service __- ne scbeicoes eassiaa 
Forest GBoervice............. Mace cai piat we canarias - 


1958 actual 





1959 estimate 








62 | 70 | 
1 | 1 | 
58 | 65 | 
67 | 71 | 
8.1 $6, 249) 8.2 $6, 942 | 
$387, 532 | $454, 262 
2, 590 | 2, 860 
1, 548 1, 764 | 
391, 670 | 458, 886 | 
28,911 | 43, 510 
888 , 200 
7, 272 | 6, 900 | 
9, 133 8, 000 | 
21, 520 | 23, 655 
8, 826 4, 441 | 
5, 692 | 3, 000 
11, 418 2, 000 | 
23, 902 29, 833 | 
186, 286, 426 208, 625, 694 | 
Oe ccc scee | 
151 | 200 
186, 796, 834 209, 207, 319 
38, 144,000 | 37, 944, 000 
224, 940,834 | 247,151,319 
116 | 12 
5 | 3 
112 121 
128 | 134 
6.0 $4,775| 61 $5,346 | 
$492, 529 | $578, 300 
15, 267 | 9, 533 
13, 448 | 4, 328 
521, 244 592, 161 
10. 970 13, 900 
15, 449 13, 550 
5, 952 5, 625 
15, 717 17, 790 
794 1, 260 
354, 427 | 352, 090 
4, 503, 703 | 4, 825, 084 
| 
19, 564, 385 19, 755, 131 
10, 703 5,175 
149, 818 | 165, 880 
31, 704 | 7, 100 
31, 256 | 37, 994 | 
1,011 | 1, 200 
353 | 360 
25,217,486 | 25, 794.300 | 
250, 158,320 | 272, 945,619 | 
—— = | — ———— | 
224, 940, 834 | 247,151,319 | 
25,090,965 | 25, 663, 190 | 
126, 521 | 





131, 110 | 


1960 estimate 


70 
1 
65 
71 
$6, 955 


$456, 509 
2, 860 

3, 512 
462, 881 
40, 455 

1, 000 

6, 900 

8, 000 


23, 655 

4, 441 

3, 000 

1, 000 

30, 093 

213, 584, 075 


200 
214, 165, 700 


9, 944, 000 


224, 109, 700 


131 

3 
121 
134 


$5, 301 


$581, 300 

8, 834 

6, 083 

596, 217 
13, 700 
13, 550 
5, 625 
17, 790 
1, 260 
350, 813 


4, 825, 084 


21, 295, 131 


27, 334, 300 





251, 444, 000 


224, 109, 700 
27, 203, 190 
131, 110 





ee 





509 
860 
512 


88] 
455 
000 
900 
DOO 


355 
41 
00 
100 
193 


75 


100 


Wwooowcoec-i & 


OE OS a ae ae 
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EMERGENCY CONSERVATION MEASURES 


Program and financing 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


Program by activities: 
Emergency cost-sharing assistance to farmers (total obli- 
‘ $6, 267, 502 $6, 940, 523 $5, 000, 000 








g-tivns) 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward gag a re —10, 000, 000 
Pecovery of prior year obligations : sine —138, 825 i anidecaae 
Unobligated balance carried forward 10, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available - -- ; 16, 940, 523 |_- ee Ee! oe ES Se 
New obligational authority ...............-...........- 20,000,000 | 16, 940,523 |.......-..._-- 





New obligational authority: 
ASIII ie noo nccacevcnent te iceeaeawem SP TE ain nek nadia tinaewmecueddes 


Reappropriation__....._-- updates avansnaauwdlismaaaaee tee ty SRR 











Object classification 








1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 





11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. __.___- cers sat $6, 267, 502 $6, 940, 523 $5, 000, 000 


Mr. Wuitren. We come now to the Agricultural Conservation 


Program Service. 
JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES 


I would like to have pages 262 through 265 and 269 through 273 
of the justifications included in the record at this point. 
(The material referred to follows :) 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM SERVICE 
PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The Agricultural Conservation Program Service has the primary responsi- 
bility for the administration of the agricultural conservation program author- 
ized by the provisions of section 7 to 16(a) inclusive, and section 17 of the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended; the emergency con- 
servation measures authorized by the Third Supplemental Appropriation Act of 
1957, and the Supplemental Appropriation Acts of 1958 and 1959; and conserva- 
tion practice phases of the conservation reserve program authorized by the Soil 

sank Act (7 U.S.C. 1801-87). It determines the conditions under which public 
sharing of farmers’ conservation costs is needed and justified to protect the Na- 
tion’s interest in preserving agricultural land and water resources. It also de- 
termines the extent to which such cost sharing should be offered, how, when, 
and where it will be accomplished and whether the results are in accord with 
sound public policy. 

The service carries on work in connection with the following programs: 

Agricultural conservation program.—To achieve the objectives of this program 
which include (1) restoring and improving soil fertility, (2) reducing erosion 
caused by wind and water, and (3) conserving water on land, the Agricultural 
Conservation Program Service offers cost-sharing assistance to individual farm- 
ers and ranchers in all of the 49 States, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Is- 
lands for carrying out approved soil-building and soil- and wate,r-conserving 
practices on their farms. This assistance represents only a part ot the cost of 
performing the practice. The farmer bears the balance of the cost and in addi- 
tion supplies the labor necessary to carry out the practice. Allocations are made 
to States based upon conservation needs. 
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Cost-sharing assistance is offered only for the practices considered necessary 

to meet the most urgently needed conservation problems of the farm, which 

would not otherwise be carried out to the extent needed. To be eligible for cost 

sharing the farmer must make application therefor before beginning the practice, 
Conservation measures for which cost-sharing assistance is offered, include 

practices primarily for— 

1. Establishment of permanent protective cover. 


2. Improvement and protection of established vegetative cover. 
3. Conservation and disposal of water. 
4. Establishment of temporary vegetative cover. 


~ 


. Temporary protection of soil from wind and water erosion. 
Cost-sharing assistance is available in the form of— 
1. Partial payment of the purchase price of materials and services needed 
by the farmer for carrying out approved practices, or 
2. Partial reimbursement to farmers who have carried out approved prac- 
tices at their own expense. 
Materials and services are obtained through local private sources where prac- 
ticable. Rates of assistance vary by practices and by States and areas so as to 
make the most effective use of available funds. 


Emergency conservation measures.—The objective of this program is to restore | 


to normal agricultural use farmlands which have been damaged by wind erosion, 
hurricanes, floods, or other natural disasters. To this end, farmers are offered 
up to 80 percent of the cost of carrying out approved practices. Assistance is 
given only when new conservation problems are created which— 
1. If not treated will impair or endanger the land. 
2. Materially affect the productive capacity of the land. 
3. Represent damage which is unusual in character and, except for wind 
erosion, is not the type which would recur frequently in the same area. 
4. Will be so costly to rehabilitate that Federal assistance is or will be 
required to return the land to productive agricultural use. 

Conservation reserve program.—The ACPS is responsible for formulating the 
conservation practices and the program policies necessary to achieve the con- 
servation objectives of this program. This Service also is responsible for review 
and appraisal of the conservation phases of the program and assists the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service in developing the operating procedures needed in the 
administration of the program. Funds for cost-sharing assistance are shown 
under the soil bank programs. 

Great Plains conservation program.—The ACPS provides leadership in the 
development of a national list of soil and water conservation practices for this 
program, for cost-sharing purposes, and assists in developing and reviewing 
policies and general operating procedures for the program. The list of conserva- 
tion practices and changes therein necessary to achieve the objectives of this 
program in each State of the area are developed locally by Soil Conservation 
Service and agricultural stabilization and conservation committees and are 
recommended by SCS and ACPS to the Secretary for approval. Funds for cost- 
sharing assistance are shown under the Soil Conservation Service. 

These foregoing responsibilities are discharged by a small staff organization 
working through and with other agencies, Federal, State, and local, concerned 
with conservation, particularly those in the fields of research, education, 
technical servicing, and credit. 

As of November 30, 1958, the ACPS had 68 full-time employees and 1 part-time 
employee, all of whom are located in Washington, D.C. 


Estimated Budget 
available estimate 
1959 1960 
Agricuturel conservation program... -.. .. cee Dotted $235, 000, 000 $241, 500, 000 


Emergency conservation measures (reappropriated)-_-..............-.------- 16, 940, 523 (4) 


| 
| 
! 


1 Balance in appropriation at end of fiscal year 1959 is estimated at $10 million. Obligations for fiscal year 
1960 are estimated at $5 million. 





—— —_— =. eC 





a 


) 
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(a) Agricultural conservation program 
| On direct | On program 
appropria- authoriza- 
tion basis tion basis 
Appropriation Act, 1959, and base for 1960 -~---+---+------------------] $235, 000,000 | $250, 000, 000 
ASCaRRAe GURII Oh tia a tt a os ns Reve mn sadeaea nb ag edginn cies 241, 500,000 | — 100, 000, 000 
sass ebc on dSbEbe Sens occas nsweeheedadsescsdebindwedGi tévedebwessuiah +6, 500,000 | —150, 000, 000 


Change 


Summary of increases, 1960 (on basis of direct appropriation) 


Decrease in cost-sharing assistance to farmers 


Increase in administrative expense for agricultural stabilization 


and conservation county committees 
out the 1959 program in the amount authorized__ 


Increase to carry 


+1, 540, 000 
+6, 500, 000 


The agricultural conservation program is operated on a program or crop-year 
basis and cost-sharing assistance is given to farmers upon completion of approved 


measures. 


vation program, which closed on December 31, 


Funds for cash payments earned under the 1958 agricultural conser- 
1958, were made available in the 


Department of Agriculture and Farm Credit Administration Appropriation Act, 


1959. 


In that act, the Congress also authorized the formulation and administra- 


tion of a $250 million program for 1959 for which this estimate is submitted. 


Project statement (on basis of program authorizations) 


Project 


1, Cost-sharing assistance to farmers 
Other program expenses 


Total program expenses_..........-.-- 


2. Operating expenses: 
County committee expenses ASC 
county committees---..........---.-- 

Forest Service. 


Total county committee expenses__.--_| 


National and State office expenses: 


Agricultural Conservation Program Service_| 


National and State offices (CSS) _ - 
Forest GBerviee.......-4..4.-663is2 
’ 


Total National and State office expenses _ _| 
. 


Total operating expenses.............---- 


Total pay act costs (Public Law 85-462) _ 


Total obligations_.--- Geis adeteaeinces 


Adjustments: 

Difference in amount used for purchase of 
conservation materials and services from 
prior fiscal year appropriation for current 
program and amount used for such pur- 
chases from current fiscal year_- 


Reimbursements from sale of aerial photo- 


graphs. sae 
Received by loan from CCC. 
Repayment of loan from C CC. 


Available for repayment of loan fr om CCC.| 


Appropriation or estimate.......-------- 











(204, 863) 


‘224i, 817, , 308 


250, 444, 


—1, 256, 548 | 


—444, 000 | 
—37, 700, 000 | 


+8, 583, 240 | 


+1, 000,000 | +22, 500, 





(475, 725) | 


000 | 


— 444, 


—37, 500, 000 


~ 212, 000, 000 | "235, 000. 000 


000 | 


000 | 


—28, 000, 000 | 


+28, 000, 000° 


+-6, 500, 000 | 


+6, 500, 000 











Appropria- | Appropria- Appropria- 
tion 1958 | tion 1959 Increase or tion 1960 
(1957 | (1958 decrease (1959 
program) | program) | program) 
(actual) | (estimate) (estimate) 
| $215, 803, 750 | $223, 710, 605 | —$1, 540, 000 | $222, 170, 605 
| 1, 308, 541 1, 440, 445 | patipiibers 1, 440, 445 
i | a he | = ae ee 
_21%, 112, 1 | 225, 151, 050 —1, 540, 000 ES 611, 050° 
= — — — — frome ———— —|= — —— — 
| | 
i 
| 19, 564,385 | 19,755,131 | +1, 540,000 | 21, 295, 131 
-| 110, 546 | 6 | GEE longs cveserenrn 113, 619 
19, 674, 931 19, 868, , 750 | +1, 540, 000 | a, 408, 750° 
= |= eure Bs ay 
510. 408 | ares 581, 625 
.| 4,503,703 | 4,825,084 |_..._.-...-.-- 4, 825, 084 
15, 975 ON bias 4b cate tes Mi, 491 
5, 030, 086 | 5, 424, 200 ‘oy m 5 | 424, 200 
24, 705, 017 ff 25, 292, 950 | HI, 540, 000 | "26, 882, 950 


(475, 725) 


250, 444, 000 





— 28, 000, 000 
| 444, 000 

—9, 500, 000 
+29, 000, 000 
| 241, 500, 000 
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STATUS OF PROGRAM 
Background 


Conservation of agricultural soil and water resources is recognized as essen- 
tial to the present and future well-being of the Nation. Not only is it essential 
to assure a continued supply of food, fiber, and shelter for an increasing popu- 
lation, but also to supply the greater part of the raw materials that go into 
the expanding economy of the Nation. Farms and forests supply annually over 
70 percent of all raw materials used in the economy of the country. Transport- 
ing, processing, financing, and handling these raw materials to make them useful 
and supply them where they are needed make up a large part of all the business 
and commerce that furnishes the livelihood for the Nation’s nonfarm population, 
Because of their interest in food, fiber, and shelter and a continued healthy 
economy, nonfarm people have perhaps an even greater interest in conservation 
of soil and water resources than farmers themselves. 

Farm practices that conserve agricultural soil and water resources are costly. 
They require an initial outlay of capital to install and many of them result in 
a reduction in farm income and an increase in the amount of expenditures for 
farm operations. In the past few years the economic phase of conservation 
work has been receiving increased attention. Several recent studies have 
revealed some of the reasons why farmers are often reluctant to adopt conser- 
vation systems of farming, even though it is recogaized that such a system will 
eventually result in increased farm income. These studies show that in addition 
to the substantial initial investment, there is usually a loss of immediate income 
when a conservation system of farming is adopted. They also show that returns 
which can be expected from some types of needed conservation measures (for 
example, terrace systems, erosion control structures and certain forestry im- 
provement measures) will not equal their cost in the foreseeable future, 
although they may be necessary to prevent irreparable loss of soil resources. 
It is shown that there are greater risks in some types of needed work (such as 
contour farming or the establishment of soil-saving cover in some areas) than 
farmers and lenders are generally willing to assume. 

It is with this background of cost and returns from conservation and the pub- 
liec’s dependence upon the conservation of soil and water resources that Federal 
cost-sharing of conservation practices on individual farms is offered. Research 
and experimental work have developed and are developing means by which soil 
and water resources can be conserved. Educational work is teaching the value 
of and need for conservation effort. Technical services help determine the con- 
servation measures that are needed and furnish engineering and other profes- 
sional assistance to correctly install them. Federal cost-sharing by the agri- 
cultural conservation program helps overcome the economic barriers to carrying 
out conservation measures. The basic purpose of the agricultural conservation 
program is to afford a means by which all the people may bear a part of the 
costs of those measures that would not otherwise be carried out at the rate needed 
to meet the public interest. It assists farmers to protect the public’s interest in 
the Nation’s soil and water resources by sharing with individual farmers and 
ranchers the cost of carrying out soil-building and soil-and-water-conserving 
practices more rapidly and to a fuller extent than would be practicable through 
usual farm management practices. The program, which is applicable to all 
farmland except some federally administered noncrop land, helps insure con- 
tinued abundant production for all of the people of the country. 


Program development 


Development of the agricultural conservation program begins at the local 
or county level. The agricultural stabilization and conservation county com: 
mittee, with the assistance of the county extension agent and representatives of 
the Soil Conservation Service, Forest Service, and other local agencies interested 
in conservation, make recommendations to the agricultural stabilization and con- 
servation State committee. These are summarized by the State committee and 
used as the basis to formulate joint recommendations of the agencies interested 
in conservation to the agricultural conservation program service in Washington, 

From these recommendations, the Agricultural Conservation Program Service, 
the Commodity Stabilization Service, Soil Conservation Service, and Forest Serv- 
ice develop and recommend to the Secretary a national program, State and 
county committees then develop their programs within the structure of the 
national program authorized by the Congress and approved by the Secretary. 
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Program administration 


The agricultural conservation program is administered locally by agricul- 
tural stabilization and conservation county committees which are composed of 
resident farmers elected by farmers they serve. County committees are super- 
vised by agricultural stabilization and conservation State committees composed 
of resident farmers appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture. The local 
county agent is ex officio a member of the county committee and the State di- 
rector of extension holds a like position on the State committee. 

State, county, and community committeemen are assigned the responsibility 
for the field administration of the program and work directly with farmers in 
utilizing program assistance in an effort to get the greatest volume of conserva- 
tion performed on the land by the farmers themselves. The responsibility for 
technical determinations in the field regarding designated permanent-type prac- 
tices is assigned to the Soil Conservation Service, except for forestry practices, 
for which responsibility is assigned to the Forest Service. 


The program for 1958 

The Department carried out the 1958 agricultural conservation program con- 
sistent with the authorization contained in the Department of Agriculture and 
Farm Credit Administration Appropriation Act, 1958. The Department continued 
the policy of directing program emphasis toward, but not limiting assistance to, 
enduring practices which are essential in the public interest and which farmers 
or ranchers would not carry out to the desired extent with their own resources, 
and to practices needed to meet the conservation problems on land being shifted 
out of production. 

States were authorized to operate the 1958 vrogram concurrently with the 
1957 program in the fall of 1957. Under concurrent programs, State programs 
for two different years are in operation during the overlapping period of time 
authorized by the Congress and during which practices performed are eligible 
for cost-sharing under either progam but not both programs. 


The program for 1959 


The 1959 program is the same as the 1958 national agricultural conservation 
program, except for changes made for clarification of program provisions or 
to permit increased operating efficiency. Consistent with the provision in 
the Department of Agriculture and Farm Credit Administration Appropriation 
Act, 1959, no change has been made in the 1959 national program which will 
have the effect of restricting eligibility requirements or cost sharing on prac- 
tices included in either the 1957 or 1958 program. 

Authority for local development and adaptation of the program continues. 
There is also encouragement for modifications of regular practices to meet 
local problems. In addition, there is continued the provision for the develop- 
ment of new practices to meet new or unusual conservation problems. 

The maximum Federal cost-share limitation remains at $2,500, the same as 
for 1958. 

States have been instructed to obtain from counties such periodic reports as 
are necessary to keep currently advised of the progress of the program in each 
county and to adjust funds among counties when necessary in order to get a 
maximum of conservation accomplishments, and to operate concurrent programs 
- provide the maximum flexibility essential to the best utilization of available 

unds. 

The continuation of substantially the same program in 1959 as in 1958 en- 
ables States and counties to progress from one program year to the next without 
interruption. It also increased program understanding among county office 
personnel and farmers and helped get the 1959 program into operation with a 
minimum of delay. 

Funds available for program assistance, after estimated costs of adminis- 
tration are deducted from the maximum authorization, are distributed among 
States in accordance with their conservation needs, except for the minimum 
allotment provision contained in section 15 of the Soil Conservation and Do- 
mestie Allotment Act, as amended. Funds for the naval stores conservation 
program, cost of aerial photography, program printing, and transfers to the 
Treasury Department are subtracted from the amount available for program 
assistance before the conservation needs formula is applied. The amount for 
naval stores has been determined in the same manner since 1948 and is based 
on the need for assistance under the naval stores conservation program as re 


lated to the total funds available for cost-sharing assistance to farmers. 
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Program data 


Participation under the 1957 agricuitural conservation program 


Partici- Percentage 
Item Unit Total! pating ! of participa- 
tion 
SS aE Number. 5, 264, 007 1, 161, 349 22 
Farmland ____- 1,000 acres._| ‘1, 228, 742 419, 011 34 
Cropland - - - - Sakic s cae | 476, 991 171, 042 36 
Noncrop pasture and range. * inane ot 552, 760 184, 640 33 


1 Includes the United States, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islends, and data relative t» the supple- 
mentary (emergency) agricultural conservation program. Fxcludes the naval stores conservation program, 


Extent of selected conservation measures performed under the 1957 agricultural con- 
servation program and accomplishments under the agricultural conservation 
programs, 1936-57 (includes supplementary (emergency) agricultural conservation 
programs) 








| 
| Extent | Total accom- 
Practice Unit | under 1957 plishments 

| program! | 1936-57 ! 
Dams and reservoirs ? ; 1,000 structures | 70 1, 518 
Standard terraces- ; ‘ 1,000 acres | 857 23, 037 
Diversion and spreader terraces Miles 5, 378 112, 621 
Permanent sod waterways_.._-- i ; 1,000 acres _- | 45 545 
Stripcropping -__- do ‘ 732 109, 212 
Leveling to conserve irrigation water and control erosion = aa | 324 6, 155 
Drainage. ______- do 1,071 35, 254 
Tree planting. _- Si do 283 1, 949 
Timber stand improve ment do 228 1, 308 
Lin ing materials offered for conserving crops 1,000 tons 15, 920 374, 535 
All vegetative cover 1,000 acres | 13, 955 739, 082 
Control of competitive shrubs on range or pasture . 3. he 1, 239 | 36, 883 





1 Includes completed measures enly. 
2 Includes storage-type structures for erosion control, irrigation water, livestock water 


(b) Emergency conservation measures 


Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1959, and base for 1960___._____ $16, 940, 523 
Budget estimate, 1960 





Decrease (due to elimination of nonrecurring item) -......----_- 16, 940,523 


Project statement 


| 


Project 1958 | 1959 (esti- | 1960 (esti- 
mated) | mated) 
| 
dees atieeininets ee : Lose ay sin aeons 
| 
Emergency cost-sharing assistance to farmers and ranchers.__-- $6, 267,502 | $6, 940, 52% 85, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward_ bn ; - ate eee A | 10, 000, 000 | 5, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forws wrd__ aan nate | aS. 208, 025 |_- ~10, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance reappropriated in 192 a. ot 16, 940, 523 | —16, 940, 043... oe 


PERE Tr NN cee ce nsecsnnee| “SOP OEL OD Iiwaskvanudcaklodekudes 


oe oo 20, 000, 000 re ; otk 
j i 


PROGRAM FOR 1959 AND 1960 


These funds are available only for the rehabilitation of land damaged by nat- 
ural disasters. The estimated obligations reflected above for 1959 and 1960 are 
theref6re necessarily tentative, since actual use of the funds will be contingent 
upon needs which cannot be accurately forecast in advance. 

Assistance to farmers is available only when natural disasters create new 
conservation problems which (1) if not treated, will impair or endanger the 
land, (2) materially affect the productive capacity of the land, (3) represent 
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damage which is unusual in character and, except for wind erosion, is not the 
type which would recur frequently in the same area, and (4) will be so costiy 
to rehabilitate that Federal assistance is or will be required to return the land 
to productive agricultural use. 

The Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1959, provided that the unexpended bal- 
ance of appropriations previously made be available until expended. 

Mr. Wuirren. Do you have a general statement on that, Mr. Secre- 
tary ? 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Prrerson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we 
are glad to discuss with you the budget proposals for the agricultural 
conservation program for fiscal year 1960, together with proposals for 
the forward authorization for the ACP to apply to program year 
1960. 

The ACP is one of several programs administered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, directed toward better conservation use of 
the Nation’s soil and water resources. Most of these resources are 
in private ownership or control. The ACP offers to farmers and 
ranchers payments from the Government to partially defray the 
costs of authorized soil and water conservation practices performed 
by them on lands they own or control. 

The proposed 1960 fiscal year appropriation for ACP is $241.5 mil- 
lion. This amount, together with an unobligated balance of $8.5 
million, is adequate to meet the 1959 program obligatiton. Of the 
total, $223.2 million is for assistance for program participants, and 
$26.8 million is for program administration, principally through ASC 
State and county committees, 


ADVANCE AUTHORIZATION FOR THE 1960 PROGRAM 


The budget proposes for the 1960 program an advance authorization 
of $100 million. The proposal for reduction in program authoriza- 
tion results from the continuing need to contain total Federal expendi- 
tures within total Federal revenue. We believe under present circum- 
stances this program can be reduced without material damage to con- 
servation accomplishment. The proposed reduction, if consummated, 
will, of course, not affect the amount of funds to be appropriated under 
the current budget. 

The program now in operation is proceeding at the level authorized 
by the 1959 Appropriation Act applicable to program year 1959. 
While the level of conservation activities for all programs for the cal- 
endar year of 1950 cannot be fully foreseen, we believe the total effort 
will be substantial. It will include the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram, the conservation reserve of the soil bank, the Great Plains pro- 
gram, the Soil Conservation Service programs of assistance to soil 
conservation districts and small watershed work, and the cooperative 
forestry programs, supported by research, education, and credit. 


1960 PROGRAM PLANS 


It is proposed to retain for 1960 all of the national practices cur- 
rently included in the program and the present national maximum 
cost-share rates. We intend to continue using the same broad county 
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and State ACP development groups, as in the past, to determine the 
practices and cost-share rates within the national maximums, to be 
included in the local program. The ACP development groups repre- 
sent a broad cross-section of conservation interests. The State de- 
velopment group consists of the ASC State committee (including the 
State director of extension), the State conservationist of the Soil Con- 
servation Service, and the Forest Service official having jurisdiction 
of farm forestry in the State. The president of the land-grant col- 
lege, the State Direction of the Farmers Home Administration, the 
State soil conservation committee, the State agricultural extension 
service and other State and Federal agencies are invited to partici- 
pate or advise in the development of the State program. Also, in 
many cases nongovernmental groups interested in conservation are 
represented in these deliberations. The county ACP development 
groups consist of comparable agency representatives, including soil 
conservation district boards, at the county level. 

Program funds for 1960 will be distributed among the States on 
the basis of the same formula used in past programs. “While the total 
funds proposed would be less than in 1959, each State’s percentage 
share of the total will not change materially. 


SMALL COST-SHARE INCREASES 


While we are not making a recommendation with respect to the 
elimination of the small cost-share increase, we do wish to call to the 
committee's attention the following facts : 

Small cost-share increases are applicable to the earnings of over 
three-fourths of the program participants. 

Small cost-share increases amount to an average of less than $12 per 
program participant who receives them. 

The average amount of assistance to all program participants 
is $179. 

Small cost-share increases require a total of about $11 million. 


TRANSFERS TO REIMBURSE OTHER AGENCIES 


From time to time we have brought to the attention of the com- 
mittee problems associated with the transfer of program funds to 
reimburse other agencies, mostly the Soil Conservation Service, for 
technical services rendered in connection with the use by farmers or 

ranchers of authorized practices where technical specifications are 
applicable. 

Transfers continue to be made in most States and counties at the 
county level. Transfer arrangements are negotiated in nearly all 
counties. While this process is costly in time and effort and fre- 
quently leads to misunderstandings, it is being carried on. While we 
continue to believe better results would be obtained if transfers were 
made at either the State or National level, we seek only the most prac- 
tical means of improving upon present practices. 

Mindful of the committee’s views, we have taken steps within the 
past year which we are hopeful will improve both the mechanics of 
the transfers and agency personnel relations. We have done so 
through the following steps: 
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New instructions were issued last fall. These instructions do not 
change the policy with respect to determining the need for transfers. 
They Popa a uniform method for developing recommendations for 
transfer of funds, by using a standard worksheet for estimating the 
ACP technical workload and amount of funds that must be trans- 
ferred—on a reimbursable basis, beginning in 1959—if that work- 
load is to be met. This appr aisal is made jointly by the ASC county 
committee, the SCS technician and the governing body of the soil 
conservation district or districts in the county, or in the case of the 
forestry practices, by the ASC county committee and a representative 
of the agency providing the forestry technical service. In addition, 
the agencies receiving these funds will account for them to the com- 
mittee on an individual yroject basis. 

Mr. Paul Koger and his associates are present to provide you such 
details regarding the operation of the program as you may wish. 


SALARIES OF ASC COUNTY COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Secretary, I notice there is a request for $1,540,- 
000 to increase salaries of the ASC county committee employees. 

Does that reflect efforts to put the employees on the same basis and 
give them the same proportionate raise that other Federal employees 
received last year ? 

Mr. PETERSON, That is my understanding, Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve it was 3 years ago a program was started to increase salaries of 
county office employees to put them on a basis comparable to regular 
civil service scheduled employees. 

Mr. Wuirren. And these employees have not yet received increases 
in line with the increases for the Federal workers by the Congress last 
year ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. I believe that to be correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wurrren. Isn’t that right? 

Mr. Grant. Yes, Mr. Chairman, that is correct. This amount is 
to cover a 10 percent increase in pay effective July 1, 1959, to be com- 
parable to the increase in pay granted employees by the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Pay Act of 1958. 

Mr. Wuirren. In that connection, this committee several years ago 
provided extra funds and 3 years ago in its report called on the Dep: rt- 
ment to give some attention to keeping the salaries of ASC employees, 
county employ ees, on a comparable level. 

Speaking for myself, as the one who wrote language and who made 
the motion before the committee that funds be m: ade av ailable, I would 
like to say that it was not my intent nor the subcommittee’s intent that 
we set up in this field a civ il service type operation. The law prov ides 

that these county employees are under the j jurisdiction of the State and 
county committees and that their salaries are not fixed under the 
classified service. 

I was disappointed to learn that these funds were used on the basis 
of giving them to States where the salaries were not as high as per- 
haps in other States. I don’t oppose that where necessary, but in that 
type of approach, which I understand the Department followed, the 
State committees which had held their total administrative cost very 
low by reason of having fewer employees, were penalized. Those 
States that had a large number of employees received a pro rata 
increase, whereas in some States which had held their total administra- 
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tive cost to a very small percentage of the funds provided for, actually 
some of their employees were reduced in pay. 

I have discussed this with the Department, and I trust that here- 
after attention of the Department will be given to the total administra- 
tive cost in a State. I hope it will give the State committees some 
right to keep the number of employees down, where it is to the interest 
of the Government and to the program, even if it would require the 
hiring better qualified persons. 

In making this statement, I am not trying to get anybody fired or 
let out. But as vacancies occur, I think two things should be con- 
sidered: We need to treat the employees fairly in line with other 
Federal workers. At the same time we need to give a premium to 
that State which handles its administrative cost on a better basis than 
another State. 

I am trying to leave this in general termas because we can’t direct 
the administration’s action here. But I didn’t want any misunder- 
standing about our feelings on the matter. 

I cannot help but believe that somebody in the Department must 
have known that the action the Department took was not in line with 
the committee’s intentions, because nobody checked with the chairman 
to see what the intent was. 

Mr. Peterson. First, let me say, Mr. Chairman, I appreciate your 
making your position, and I assume the position of the committee, clear 
on this matter. I am sure you understand that there is a dual admin- 
istration of the ACP program within the Department. 

Mr. Wurrren. I do. 

Mr. Pererson. While I have not personally followed the field 
administration, that coming under Assistant Secretary McLean’s area 
of the Department, I would assume—and Mr. Manwaring or others 
can answer more specifically—that there would be some means of 
workload measurement on employees. I am sure you can visualize 
that where, because of the type of work done throughout county 
offices, in some States there would be more employees than in other 
States so the only way of getting comparabilities is some measure of 
employee performance by workload. 

Mr. Wuirren. And to that I subscribe. I am afraid that too little 
weight was given to that aspect of it, in view of the division of the 
funds between the various States. 

My State, through the years, has had one of the finest records as 
to the small percentage of the total amount allocated for administra- 
tion. At the same time, my State had one of the higher salary rates, 
because it had fewer people with higher qualifications. But while I 
sponsored this, because I knew that folks working full time for the 
Government in ASC were not being paid comparable salaries, the 
funds which I sponsored through the Congress went to other States, 
while actually in my State some of them were reduced. 

I think some effort has been made since that time to relieve this in 
a few instances. 

LEGISLATION FOR ASC EMPLOYEES 


May I say for the record, too, that we have had many requests, as 
individual Members of the Congress, for their inclusion as regular 
employees under the civil service system. That, of course, would re- 
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quire legislation which would have to be approved by the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee. 

Under all conditions that face us, and particularly in view of the 
history of this operation, I don’t see much hope for that approach at 
this time. And I have so advised thme. 

At the same time, I have introduced a bill which would authorize 
the ASC employees to be eligible for retirement and insurance on 
the same order as we have for ome extension agents who are not 
really Federal employees either. I don’t know that the Department 
has made its views known on this bill. But I would welcome proper 
attention by the Department in connection with any report that 
might be made to the Civil Service Committee on this. 

Mr. Pererson. The Department’s report has not come to my atten- 
tion, Mr. Chairman. I can only say generally that so far as I know 
the general position would certainly be that we would have no reason 
to oppose comparable treatment between people on the public payroll, 
irrespective of what their status may be. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am glad to hear you say that and we will wait and 
see what the Department does officially when the time comes. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, we have discussed this program from year to 
year and most of us on this committee are familiar with it generally. 
We are glad to note your statement that you are prepared to carry on 
the same practices you had last year. 


DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS TO STATES 


Could we have for the record the formula for distribution of funds 
to the various States? Do you have that, Mr. Koger? 

Mr. Koger. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. Could that be put into the record ? 

Mr. Kocrer. We will be glad to furnish it. 

(The information is as follows :) 

The formula for distributing agricultural conservation program cost-sharing 
funds among States is contained in section 15 of the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, and is as follows: 

“* * * programs of soil building practices and soil- and water-conserving 
practices shall be based on a distribution of the funds available for payments 
and grants among the several States in accordance with their conservation 
needs, as determined by the Secretary, except that the proportion allocated to 
any State shall not be reduced by more than 15 per centum from the distribu- 
tion of such funds for the next preceding program year.” 

Mr. Wuirren. Now, I have received several complaints that some 
State committees have taken it on themselves to push the earlier posi- 
tion of the Department, which was to deprive some counties of their 
right to participate fully in the practices which were in the State and 
national book. It is claimed that this has been done by the State 
committees allocating more funds to particular counties which would 
commit themselves to carry out the recommendations of the Depart- 
ment, and allocating less funds to the counties that wouldn’t commit 
themselves to pick out these so-called practices that were sponsored 
by the Federal Department. 

I notice that you have issued new orders here and I would like to 
have those orders in the record. 

Mr. Pererson. We will be very happy to submit them for the 
record. 
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(The information follows :) 


Section 1101.1005 of the “1959 Agricultural Conservation Program National 
Bulletin” includes the following, consistent with the wording in the 1959 Appro- 
priation Act: “That notwithstanding other provisions of the 1959 national or 
State program, no change shall be made in the 1959 program for the county which 
will have the effect of restricting eligibility requirements or cost sharing on 
practices included in either the 1957 or 1958 program for the county, unless such 
change shall have been recommended by the county committee and approved by 
the State committee.” 

The following instructions were issued on July 10, 1958, by the Administrator, 
Agricultural Conservation Program Service, as parts III through VIII of ACP 
Memorandum 302, to all Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation State offices: 


DEVELOPMENT OF 1959 STATE PROGRAMS 


State ACP development groups should proceed immediately with the develop- 
ment of 1959 State programs. Instructions with regard to the development of 
State programs are contained in part I of the ACPS Handbook. 

The State ACP development group shall develop the proposed 1959 State pro- 
gram in accordance with established policy. Such changes in the practices, 
practice specifications and requirements, rates of cost sharing, and other program 
provisions as the group believes are needed to provide a more effective program 
and which are consistent with national program policies and provisions, are to 
be included in the State program. In view of the legislative provision previously 
referred to in this memorandum there shall also be included in the State pro- 
gram, in section 3-B or other suitable place, a provision to the effect that any 
change or any other provision of the 1959 State program which has the effect of 
restricting eligibility requirements or cost sharing on practices included in the 
1957 and/or 1958 program for a county shall be included ii the 1959 prozram for 
that county only if recommended by the county committee and approved by the 
State committee. 

Two alternative methods for preparing State programs for 1959 are as follows: 

1. The 1959 State program may consist of a statement to the effect that the 
1959 program is the same as the 1958 program for the State, except for (excep- 
tions to be inserted). Changes which need to be listed as exceptions are the 
provision with regard to restrictive changes described in the preceding para- 
graph, changes in year references, changes in rates of cost sharing which are 
needed to bring them in line with current costs, etc. The changes listed in part 
II of this memorandum which are not included in the 1958 State program may be 
included in the list of changes being made. Changes that are only for the 
purpose of clarification may be omitted at the option of the State ACP develop- 
ment group. An outline of a 1959 State handbook prepared in this manner is 
attached. 

2. A complete new State handbook may be prepared for 1959. If this is done, 
we suggest that there be included therein all changes shown in section II of 
this memorandum which have not already been included in your State handbook 
and which are appropriate for use in your State, as well as such adjustments 
in cost-share rates as are necessary to bring them in line with current costs. 


DEVELOPMENT OF COUNTY PROGRAMS 


County ACP development groups should proceed immediately with the develop- 
ment of 1959 county programs. Instructions with regard to the development of 
county programs are contained in part I of the ACPS Handbook. Such addi- 
tional instructions as are needed, particularly with regard to the changes which 
may be included in 1959 county programs, should be issued by the State com- 
mittee. 

County programs may be prepared in accordance with either of the alter- 
native methods set out in section III of this memorandum for the preparation 
of State handbooks. 

The State committee shall furnish to all county committees a list of any 
1959 State program provisions, including the omission of practices, reductions 
in rates of cost sharing, etc., which it is believed will have the effect of restrict- 
ing eligibility requirements or cost sharing on practices included in 1957 and/or 
1958 county programs. State committees shall also furnish to county com- 
mittees a list of other changes in the 1959 State program which it is believed 
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will not have the effect of restricting eligibility requirements or cost sharing on 
practices included in 1957 and/or 1958 county programs, together with state- 
ments explaining why the changes are not considered to be restrictive, where 
it is believed that such explanatory statements are needed. Copies of these 
State list of changes are to be submitted to the Administrator, ACPS. 

The county ACP development group shall develop the proposed 1959 county 
program in accordance with the established policy. Changes which have the 
effect of restricting eligibility requirements or cost sharing on practices included 
in the 1957 and/or 1958 program for the county shall be included in the 1959 
program for the county only if recommended by the county committee and ap- 
proved by the State committee. 

Any practice (regular, F-1, F-2, or F-3) which was included in a county 
program for 1957 or 1958 is to be included in the 1959 program for the county, 
unless omission of the practice is recommended by the county committee and 
approved by the State committee. This is true even though the State ACP 
development group may have taken action to restrict the use of the practice 
since it was included in the county program. In view of this, the State ACP 
development group should also approve such a practice for use in other counties 
in the State which request it and in which similiar conditions exist in 1959, 
even though the practice was not included in the 1957 or 1958 program for such 
other counties, unless there is adequate reason for not doing so. 

The comments in the preceding paragraph do not apply to practices which 
may have been approved under the 1957 or 1958 program but which were later 
found to be contrary to the then existing national program provisions and poli- 
cies. If any county committee desires to continue the use of such a practice for 
the 1959 program, a detailed statement of the facts in the case should be sub- 
mitted to the Administrator, ACPS, for consideration before a decision is 
reached. 

The memorandum transmitting the proposed 1959 county program for re- 
view and approval of the State ACP development group shall indicate the action 
taken with respect to restrictive changes, if any, included in the State program. 
If no restrictive changes are included in the proposed county program the 
memorandum shall state that no change has been included in the program which 
will have the effect of restricting eligibility requirements or cost sharing on 
practices included in the 1957 or 1958 program for the county. If changes 
which have the effect of restricting eligibility requirements or cost sharing on 
practices included in the 1957 or 1958 program for the county are included in 
the proposed 1959 county program, the memorandum shall list such restrictive 
changes and state that they are recommended by the county committee. In 
either event, there shall be included in the transmittal memorandum a list of 
the restrictive changes in the State program, if any, which are not included in 
the county program because the county committee does not recommend their 
inclusion. 


RATES OF COST SHARING AND PRACTICE SPECIFICATIONS AND REQUIREMENTS 


The rates of cost sharing for 1959 State and county programs are to be based 
upon current costs. The instructions in paragraph 21 of the ACPS Handbook 
are to be followed in establishing rates of cost sharing to be included in State 
programs and instructions in paragraph 54 of the ACPS Handbook are to be 
followed in establishing rates of cost sharing to be included in county programs. 

Dollars and cents rates of cost sharing may be higher or lower than corre- 
sponding rates of cost sharing under the 1957 or 1958 program due to changes 
in the cost of performing practices. However, no rate of cost sharing in the 
1959 program for a county may be lower, on a percentage of cost basis, than 
the corresponding rate of cost sharing for the practice in the 1957 or 1958 
program for the county unless recommended by the county committee and 
approved by the State committee. 

State and county ACP development groups shall continue to make changes 
from practice specifications, requirements, and recommendations which were in 
effect for previous programs where, on the basis of experience and research, it 
is determined that such changes are needed in order for the practices to more 
adequately meet the conservation problems. Such changes may require higher 
or lower levels of performance than was required for the 1957 or 1958 program, 
They will not be considered as restricting eligibility or cost sharing unless the 
changes are such that they will have the practical effect of deleting a practice 
from the program or substituting another practice therefor. To the extent 
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practicable, consistent with program policy, any additional performance costs 
resulting from the changes shall be shared, in which cases the changes will not 
be considered as restricting eligibility or cost sharing. 


CONCURRENT OPERATION OF 1958 AND 1959 PROGRAMS 


Most States will want to provide for concurrent operation of the 1958 and 1959 
programs for all or part of the period from July 1, 1958, to December 31, 1958. 
To permit this, practices (all practices or specified practices), practice require- 
ments, and rates of cost sharing must be the same under both programs for the 
period of concurrent operation. This can be done by adopting the 1958 program 
provisions as 1959 program provisions for practices which can be completed or sub- 
stantially completed during the period of concurreit operation. This can also 
be done by revising 1958 program provisions so that they will agree with the 
provisions which will be used for the 1959 programs. 

The provision on restrictive changes may have some bearing on the manner in 
which the 1958 and 1959 programs are operated concurrently. For example, a 
county committee may desire to include in its 1959 county program a practice 
which was in the 1957 county program but not in the 1958 State or county pro- 
gram. Such a practice cannot be included under the concurrent operation 
procedure unless it is also approved for use under the 1958 program for the 
county. Such a practice could be approved for use in the county as F-1, F-2, 
or k-3 practice under the 1958 program or the 1958 State and county handbooks 
could be amended to include the practice, if the State and county ACP develop- 
ment groups believe that there is need for this. 

If a county committee desires to include in its 1959 county program a rate of 
cost sharing which it had in its 1957 program and which is higher than the com- 
parable rate of cost sharing in the 1958 State or county program, it may do so. 
The higher rate of cost sharing would have to be approved for use in the 1958 
county program if the practice to which it relates is to be included under the 
concurrent operation procedure. 

To adopt 1958 program practices, practice requirements, and rates of cost 
sharing as 1959 program practices, practice requirements, and rates of cost 
sharing for the period of concurrent operation of the 1958 and 1959 programs, 
and at the same time recognize the legislative restriction on changes, a statement 
similar to the following could be included at the beginning of the practice section 
in the 1959 State program : 

“The speciiications and rates of cost sharing in this handbook are applicable to 
practices carried out on or after January 1, 1959. The specifications and rates 
of cost sharing in the 1958 ACP Handbook for (name of State) are applicable 
to practices carried out under the 1959 program prior to January 1, 1959, except 
that any provision of the 1958 State program which has the effect of restricting 
eligibility requirements or cost sharing on practices included in the 1957 program 
for a county shall apply to the 1959 program for that county only if recommended 
by the county committee and approved by the State committee.” 

The legislative restriction on changes applies to the 1959 program for a county 
and does not apply to the 1958 program for a county. Accordingly, it is not 
necessary that the 1958 program for a county be changed to include a more 
liberal provision which has been included in the 1959 county program upon the 
recommendation of the county committee and approval of the State committee. 
However, State and county ACP development groups should give thorough con- 
sideration to 1958 program changes which would be needed to permit the county 
to have the same provision in its 1958 program for the period of concurrent 
operation, if there is need for this. 


REVIEW OF PROPOSED COUNTY PROGRAMS 


Proposed 1959 county programs shall be reviewed and approved by the State 
ACP development group in the manner heretofore followed, with the under- 
standing that changes which will have the effect of restricting eligibility require- 
ments or cost sharing on practices included in the 1957 or 1958 pregram for a 
county wil! be included in the 1959 program for the county only if recommended 
by the county committe and approved by the State committee. 


QUESTIONS CONCERNING RESTRICTIVE CHANGES 


All questions as to whether a program change has the effect of restricting 
eligibility requirements or cost sharing on practices included in 1957 and/or 
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1958 county programs which cannot be resolved to the satisfaction of the State 
and county committees concerned shall be referred to the Administrator, ACPS, 
for consideration. There shall be transmitted with such questions a detailed 
statement of the pertinent facts. 

* * * * * * * 


The same ACP Memorandum 302 provided language in this regard for inclu- 
sion in agricultural conservation program State handbooks as follows: 

“The program as formulated shall be recommended to the State committee for 
approval by the State ACP development group. The program for the county 
shall be that recommended by the county ACP development group and approved 
by the State ACP development group; provided, however, that notwithstanding 
other provisions of the 1959 National or State program, no change shall be made 
in the 1959 program for the country which will have the effect of restricting 
eligibility requirements or cost sharing on practices included in either the 1957 
or 1958 program for the county, unless such change shall have heen recommended 
by the county committee and approved by the State committee.” 

The Administrator’s instructions of September 5, 1958, in ACP Memorandum 
312, on this matter, reads as follows: 


RESTRICTIVE AND NONRESTRICTIVE CHANGES UNDER THE 1959 AGRICULTURAL 
CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


ACP Memorandum 302 pointed out the legislative provision relating to changes 
in the 1959 program for a county which have the effect of restricting eligibility 
requirements or cost sharing on practices included in either the 1957 or 1958 
program for the county. The following comments may be helpful to States and 
counties in applying the legislative provision. 

1. Omission of a practice—The omission from the 1959 State program of a 
practice which was included in the 1957 and/or 1958 State program is a restric- 
tive change. Any such practice which was included in the 1957 and/or 1958 
program for a county shall be included in the 1959 county program for the 
county as a special conservation practice (F-1) unless the county committee 
recommends that the practice be omitted from its 1959 program and the State 
committee approves the recommendation. This does not apply to practices which 
were approved under the 1957 or 1958 program but which were later found to be 
contrary to the then existing National program authorities. Also, this does not 
apply to practices which were approved for use in a county only on the basis of 
special conditions (arising from drought, flood, tornadoes, freeze, high winds, etc.) 
which existed in the State at the time but no longer are present. 

2. Omission of a rate of cost sharing for a component of a practice —The omis- 
sion from the 1959 State handbook of a rate of cost sharing for a practice com- 
ponent for which cost sharing was authorized under the 1957 and/or 1958 State 
program is a restrictive change. Authority for sharing the costs of such a 
practice component shall be provided by the approval of a special conservation 
practice which shall be included in the 1959 program for any county which 
included a rate of cost sharing for the practice component in its 1957 and/or 1958 
program unless the county committee recommends that cost sharing for the 
practice component not be authorized under the 1959 program and the State 
committee approves the recommendation. 

It is suggested that the special conservation practice cover all components of 
the practice for which costs are to be shared (including those listed in the State 
handbook). This will permit the issuance of one practice approval rather than 
two practice approvals which would have to be issued if the costs of some com- 
ponents are shared under the regular practice and the costs of another component 
are shared under the special conservation practice. 

3. Reduction in rate of cost sharing.—The establishment of a rate of cost 
sharing under the 1959 State program for a practice or a component of a practice 
which is lower on a percentage of cost basis than the corresponding rates of cost 
sharing under the 1957 and/or 1958 State program is a restrictive change. If a 
rate of cost sharing higher (on a percentage of cost basis) than that in the 
1959 State program was included in the 1957 and/or 1958 program for a county 
the higher rate of cost sharing shall be included in the 1959 program for the 
county unless the county committee recommends that a lower rate of cost sharing 
be used and the State committee approves the recommendation. 

Such higher rates of cost sharing may be included in the county program 
without obtaining specific approval of the Administrator, ACPS. These higher 
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rates of cost sharing are to be included in the increased rate section of appendix 
A to the 1959 State handbook, together with the names of the counties in which 
they are applicable. 

The changing from 1957 and/or 1958 program rates of cost sharing expressed 
as a percent of average cost or from flat rates of cost sharing based on average 
costs, to 1959 program rates of cost sharing based on a percent of actual cost, 
will not be considered as a restrictive change unless the 1959 program per- 
centages of cost are lower than the corresponding 1957 or 1958 program per- 
centages of average cost. 

The policy stated in the first paragraph of this item 3 does not preclude the 
approval of an increased rate of cost sharing (higher than the 1957 or 1958 
rate) for use in a county for the 1959 program, but such an approval must be 
made under the regular procedure applicable to increased rates of cost sharing, 

4. Reduction in cost-share limitation.—The establishment of a lower cost-share 
limitation (holddown) in the 1959 State program than was applicable under the 
1957 and/or 1958 State program is a restrictive change. The establishment of 
such a cost-share limitation in the 1959 State program which anplies where no 
such a cost-share limitation was applicable under either the 1957 or 1958 State 
program is a restrictive change. This is true regardless of whether the limita- 
tion applies on the basis of the maximum cost share for a unit of performance 
(cubie yard, acre, and so forth) of a practice, the maximum cost share for a 
practice or a combination of practices, the maximum cost share for a farm, 
or the maximum cost share for a person. This is also true even though costs 
have gone down and the new cost-share limitation represents the same percent- 
age of current costs as the previous cost-share limitation represented of the 
costs at the time the previous limitation was established. 

Tf a cost-share limitation higher than that in the 1959 State program was in- 
eluded in the 1957 and/or 1958 program for a county (or if no ecost-share limita- 
tion covering the same item was included in the 1957 and/or 1958 county pro- 
gram) the higher cost-share limitation (or no cost-share limitation, as the case 
may be) shall be included in the 1959 program for the county unless the county 
committee recommends that a lower cost-share limitation be used and the State 
committee approves the recommendation. 

Such hicvher cost-share limitations may be included in the county program 
without obtaining specific approval of the Administrator, ACPS. The higher 
cost-share limitations are to be included in the increased rate section of ap- 
pendix A to the 1959 State handbook, together with the names of the counties 
in which they are applicable. 

5. Changes in practice specifications, requirements, and recommendations.— 
As provided in ACP Memorandum 302, changes in practice specifications, re- 
quirements, and recommendations which, on the basis of experience and re- 
search are determined to be needed in order for the related practices to more 
adequately meet the conservation problems, are not considered to be restrictive 
changes unless the changes are such that they will have the practical effect of 
deleting a practice from the program or substituting another practice therefor 
or result in such increased costs of carrying out a practice that they would have 
the same effect. As a general rule, if additional performance costs resulting 
from the changes are shared the changes will not be considered as restrictive 
changes. 

6. Soil test requirement.—The use of soil tests in determining the applications 
of liming materials and commercial fertilizers for which costs may be shared has 
been required by the national program for several years, unless the State ACP 
development group determined that available soil-testing facilities were not ade 
quate to permit the desired use of the related practices. Under the conditions 
stated in the national program, the inclusion of a provision in the 1959 program 
for a State requiring the use of soil tests in a county which did not use them under 
the 1957 and 1958 programs would not be considered as a restrictive change. How- 
ever. the State development groun should not put such a requirement into effect 
for 1959 unless the group is in position to document the developments which have 
taken place since 1958 that make it practicable now for farmers to obtain tests 
without substantial impairment of their opportunity to carry out the conserva- 
tion practices involved. 

7. Two out of five year requirement.—The conditions stated in the wording of 
practices C-9, C-10, C-11, C-12, C-18, and C-14 for the 1958 (and 1959) program 
with regard to the use of land during at least 2 of the last 5 years (2 out of 10 
vears in some cases for practices C-9 and C-10) are not considered to be restric- 
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tive. These conditions were included in the 1958 program on the basis that the 
policy followed by States and counties in 1957 with regard to bringing new land 
into production was at least as restrictive. 

8. Questions concerning restrictive changes.—It is realized that the above com- 
ments will not provide the answer for all questions which may be raised with re- 
gard to restrictive changes. It is also realized that knowledge of local conditions 
and good sound judgment will be needed in order to arrive at the correct deci- 
sion in some eases. Particularly is this true with regard to questions involving 
changes in practice specifications and requirements. It may be true in a lesser ex- 
tent with regard to soil test requirements and the 2 out of 5 year requirement. 

If any county committee believes that any program change or any program 
decision as it relates to the county program for 1959 has the effect of restricting 
eligibility requirements or cost-sharing on practices included in the 1957 and/or 
1958 program for the county, and does not recommend the adoption of the change 
or decision for 1959, it may request that the change or decision be reconsidered. 
Such requests for reconsideration should be submitted to the State committee, and 
should be accompanied by a statement concerning local conditions and other 
factors which form the basis for the county committee’s opinion that the change is 
restrictive. 

If the program change or program decision was made at the State or county 
level, the State development group should reconsider the matter. If the State 
group decides that the change or.decision is restrictive under the conditions in the 
county, the State Committee shall notify all county committees of its decision 
and the basis for the decision. If the State group decides that the change or deci- 
sion is not restrictive under the conditions in the county, the State committee shall 
so notify the county committee, and shall inform the county committee of the 
basis for its decision. If the county committee still believes that the change or 
decision is restrictive and is unwilling to adopt it for 1959, the State committee 
shall ask for a review of the matter by the Administrator, ACPS. 

If the program change or program decision was made at the national level, the 
State committee shall transmit to the Administrator, ACPS, the county commit- 
tee’s request for reconsideration. There shall be transmitted with such cases, a 
detailed statement of pertinent facts. The Administrator, ACPS, will notify the 
State committee of the decision in the case. 

County committees shall be informed of this right to appeal, if this has not been 
done on the basis of part VIII of ACP Memorandum 302. 


DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS WITHIN THE STATES 


Mr. Wurrten. Now what is the formula for distribution of funds 
within the States? Is that controlled here or is that a State matter? 

Mr. Koger. Mr. Hunt, would you answer that ? 

Mr. Hunr. Mr. Whitten, the National Bulletin provides for the 
distribution of the State funds among cuunties as follows: The State 
committee will allocate the funds available for conservation practices 
among the counties within the Stute consistent with the needs for 
enduring conservation in the counties within the State and will give 
particular consideration to the furtherance of watershed conservation 
programs sponsored by local people and organizations. 

That is the general provision under which the State committees 
distribute the funds within their States. 

Mr. Wuirren. For the last 3 years the Congress has had a dif- 
ference of opinion with the Department as to what would he sound. 
Could we have a statement as to what changes may have been made 
in this allocation of funds in various States? Do you have the infor- 
mation available in the Department for the 3 successive years? 

Mr. Hunt. Are you referring to the distribution among counties 
within the States? 

Mr. Wuirten. Yes, that is right. Iam talking about any original 
allocation of amounts. We understand and will support the reallo- 
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cation where a county doesn’t use its part within a reasonable time 
that in order to get the job done. I am interested primarily in the 
original allocation. 

Do you have that ? 

Mr. Hunr. We don’t have compleete information on that from all 
States, Mr. Whitten. We don’t require that to come in here. As 
indicated, the State committees follow this general provision and we 
do know for a good many States how they distribute these funds and 
the amounts, but I don’t have a complete—— 

Mr. Wuirten. We would be glad to have such information as you 
have on the States which you have. You can identify for the record 
those where you don’t have it. 

Now, the purpose is to show the facts and it might be that the 
committee would want to require a report by all the States. From 
reports to me, it appears that only a few States have taken on them- 
selves the right to ignore the directives of the Congress, which the 
Denartment itself is following. 

We would appreciate your getting this information from all States 
in the next 3 or 4 weeks for the use of the committee. 

Mr. Kocrr. Mr. Chairman. the allocation of funds within the State 
has always been the responsibility of the State committee. 

Mr. Wuirren. This is no indictment of your supervision. But if 
the State committees are not following it, it might be we would wish 
to cover that in a report later. 

Mr. Kocer. We will be glad to furnish that. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like to have the appropriate language put in 
the record at this point from the conference report last year on the 
ACP program. You have discussed already, Mr. Secretary, what 
has been done to carry out that directive. 

(The language referred to, from the 1959 conference report, is as 
follows :) 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Amendment No. 8: Reported in disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House intend to cffer a motion to recede and concur with the Senate amend- 
ment with perfecting language to require that the 1959 program remain the same 
as the 1957 or 1958 programs. Most States followed the language contained in 
last year’s conference report, directing that no changes be made in the 1958 
program to restrict eligibility requirements or delete cost-sharing practices in- 
cluded in the 1957 program. Since a few States made changes in the 1958 
program despite such directive, the conferees have agreed to language in the 
accompanying bill which will restore any such changes and will make certain 
that future changes are made only upon the recommendation of the county 
committee concerned. 

1960 ADVANCE AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. Warren. Now, we come to this reduction in next year’s pro- 
gram to a hundred million dollars, of which a big part would be 
taken up with administrative expenses. For all practical purposes, 
to my mind, your proposal would eliminate any chance of any real 
success of this program in the future. 

Now, when we check the records and see how many participants 
we have in the United States in this program and its relatively low 
cost per farmer, knowing that the farmer puts up an equal amount 
of money plus the labor, your proposal is hard to understand. It is 
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hard to reconcile that with the estimate for the Conservation Reserve 
Program where about 125,000 people are receiving some $375 million 
per year. 

Does this represent the Depariment’s recommendation, this hundred 
million estimate, or is that a Budget Bureau recommendation ? 

Mr. Pererson. I think some of both. Mr. Grant would have to 
supply you that information. 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Chairman, the Department’s proposal was for 
program of S195 million. The budget estimate is $100 million. 

Mr. Wurrren. I have been on this committee along time. It over- 
whelms me that efforts are constantly made to cut this program out, 
while there has been expended several times as much on a program 
that doesn’t reach one tenth of the people, and I don’t think is nearly 
as sound, 

! don’t care to belabor this record at this point on it. 

Mr. Anprrsen. Mr. Chairman, I have a few questions if I may 
propound them. 

To start with, Mr. Peterson, I would like to join the chairman 
in questioning this action on the part of the budget in reducing the 
size of this oues to $100 million for the next calendar year, be- 
cause, frankly, I don’t think the Congress will ever agree to it. We 
might as well be realistic. We have had this before us before and I 
know personally how much good this program has done in my im- 
mediate area in the line of conservation and assistance to thousands 
of farmers. 

[ personally don’t care who is responsible. I know the Secretary 
himself has suggested this in years gone by, but I just want to say 
for the record [ personally won’t agree to it and I hope this subcom- 
mittee won't agree to — such reduction. 

As I said yesterday, I don’t want to see our great conservation pro- 
gram start _ go down hill. I have a lot of respect for you, Mr. 
Peterson. I don’t know what part you had in this, but I will just 
have to suggest that if you are in agreement with $100 million, I am 
on the other side of the fence. 

Mr. Pererson. I think we were quite aware of the feeling of this 
committee and other Members of Congress, Mr. Andersen. 

[ will say frankly that it seemed to me personally and I am sure 
to many of my associates in the Department if a cut had to be made 
and it appeared that that was the case, that the cut could be made in 
this program with less damage than some other programs. 

Now, there may be differences of opinion on that point also. 

Mr. Annrrsen. You know I might not so completely disagree with 
it if the farmer were obtaining, say, 90 percent of parity tod: ay for 
what he produces, but of my own certain knowledge, from the book- 
keeping I do on my own farm, the last 4 or 5 years have been none 
too profitable, and that applies to our entire area, Mr. Whitten, be- 
cause we are a commercial grain-producing area and only about half 
of our feed grain is going through livestock. 

I just can’t see the ‘adv isability of taking directly out of the pocket- 
books of the farmers of the United States ‘approximately $140 million 
in cash under the circumstances, because it will not only mean that 
$140 million in cash, but it will also mean at least double that amount 
of conservation that won’t be applied to the fields, because of the fact 
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that the farmers in those areas will not have the incentive to carry 
them out. 

Mr. Manwaring, would you take the chair and let me ask you this 
question, please? 


PROCEDURES FOR COUNTY POLICY DETERMINATIONS 


Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Manwaring, one of the problems in our area is 
the manner in which the State ASC committees in effect have ignored 
the county committees and dealt almost exclusively with the office 
managers. 

Beyond that, we have learned of instances in which the office man- 
ager was loyal to the county committee and the men from the State 
office then dealt only with the clerks in the county office and also 
ignored the office manager in that case. 

I wonder if you would tell me a little bit about your policy relative 
to this trend of the moment which channels everything of authority 
through the county office staff and seems to weaken “the authority 
of the county committees to the point where they have little real 
meaning or authority? 

Mr. Manwarine. Congressman, it is diametrically opposed to our 
policy and if it is being done, it is being done without regard to the 
policy of the Department. 

It is the policy of the Department that with respect to those mat- 
ters which take a determination of the county committee, which are 
policy matters—policy determinations—that the State committees shall 
go through the county committee, the county committee shall make 
the determination, and the office manager working under the direction 
of the county committee will carry out his instructions. 

Now, there are procedures that both the State staff and the county 
staff must follow, within the regulations of the Secretary, and if it 
is a matter of program detail, that is, a matter of whether they are 
following the procedure or not, it is appropriate for the State office 
staff to check the appropriate county office man to see that they are 
following through as required. 

Mr. Anpersen. I agree with you on that. 

Mr. Manwartne. It is not appropriate that the State committee 
should work through the office manager in matters of policy. 

Mr. Anversen. I might say to you, Mr. Manwaring, that even be- 
fore I came to Cengress 20 years ago I was very close to the work of 
our county committeemen and also our community committeemen and 
it is rather disturbing to me to see the present attitude in too many 
of my counties where I find that county and community committeemen 
want to throw up their hands and say: “What is the use, we have no 
real power.” 

They put everything into the hands of the office manager and he 
is dictated to in turn by the field representative of the State ASC 
committee. 

i am disturbed because I feel this—that we never can have the 
proper kind of a farm program unless we have the grassroots backing, 
and if you take away from the peonle down below the feeling that 
they really have something to do with it, we begin to see immediate 
results of that reaction. 
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We saw it in the corn referendum last December where there was 
not enough interest through the Corn Belt to even get out and vote. 
I don’t know, a tremendous percentage of the farmers just threw up 
their hands and said: “Well, why should we go out and vote; why 
should we bother ?” 


LOCAL PARTICIPATION IN FARM PROGRAMS 


They are losing interest in the farm programs and I don’t like 
to see that. I think one of the steps toward losing interest is when 
they take away from the farmers the feeling that through the county 
committeemen, whom they elect directly via their community com- 
mitteemen, that the county committeemen really have little, if any, 
power today to make decisions. 

Frankly, I am disturbed about the whole setup. I can see quite 
a few things to be recommended by the office manager system, but 
at the same time I personally have assured my county committees 
when I have met in session with them—I have said this: “Gentlemen, 
you want to remember this, that if your county office manager does 
not—if you do not think that he is doing a job, you have the right 
to tell the State ASC committee that you want a new office manager.” 

Mr. Manwarinc. They have the right, Congressman, to remove 
their county office manager. 

Mr. Anpersen. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Manwarrne. At will, and then look for another one. The 
only limitation on them is that they find one who meets certain quali- 
fications and standards. 

Mr. AnpersENn. That is right. The qualifications set down by the 
people from up above. 

Mr. Manwarrina. We would like to know of instances of the kind 
you are talking about because we would like to follow them up. 

This attitude varies by areas. I was in Vermont the other day 
attending a meeting of ‘the community committeemen in Lamoille 
County, where they ° were going over this same agricultural conserva- 
tion program and working out recommendations to be sent to the 
State office and then to the national office, recommending revisions in 
the program. That is the way it should be done elsewhere. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Well, Mr. Manwaring, it may be entirely due, as 
you say, to differences in certain areas, but, of course, we must in ‘the 
final analysis put the proof right on the backs of the State ASC com- 
mittees if things are going haywire, so to speak, all the way down 
the line through the county setups and frankly today I don’t like the 
general attitude I find of distrust or whatever you might want to 
call it on the part of too many of my county committees as to what 
is brought down to them from up above. 

As you know, I have gone into this subject somewhat with you. 
It is a serious subject to me. We must have a vehicle in our counties 
and in our townships to carry out all of these farm programs. 

If we get away, gentlemen, from the grassroots, we begin to make 
the farmers feel, well, they have got nothing worthwhile in a pro- 
gram—why should they bother. We don’t want them to have that 
feeling. 
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I remember the days I went to my little township hall and that 
hall would be packed when would get in there to select our community 
committee. 

Nowadays you scarcely get enough there to qualify to be selected 
as community committees en themselves. Now, there is the difference. 
Something is wrong. 

I yield to Mr. Natcher. 

Mr. Narcuer. I certainly want to join my friend and colleague, 
Mr. Andersen, in his statement, Mr. Peterson, concerning the reduc- 
tion in ACP. 

As you well know, this program means a lot to my home State of 
Kentucky and to my section of the United States generally, and I am 
very much concerned about this reduction. I just want you to know, 
Mr. Andersen, that you certainly speak my sentiments. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. ee Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Anpersen. I think that is all I have to say on the subject 
todav. Would you have any comments on what I had to say, Ervin? 

Mr. Pererson. I think Mr. Manwaring has set forth what our 
general position is, Mr. Andersen. 

Mr. Anprrsen. And I believe that is true nationwide. I believe as 
Mr. Manwaring has said perhaps there are exceptions in certain 
States. 

Mr. Prrrrson. I have heard the rumors and only that along the 
same general line which you put forth. 

I have tried where T have been in the country to pin them down 
and I have not been able to. I know of no people in the Washington 
office who have any different views than those expressed here. 

T am sure both Mr. Manwaring and I concur with you that unless 
the lotal people inter est themselves in these programs and participate 
in them actively as it is intended that they should through the com- 
munity and county committee system, we do not then have reflected, 
as vou point out, the views and opinions of those local people that 
will enable us to appraise the effectiveness and the acceptance of the 
several programs which we are responsible for administering. 

Mr. Anpersen. Do you agree fully with what Mr. Manwaring had 
to say, that in the final analysis the county committee is the boss in the 
county and if they don’t like their office manager they can get another 
one? 

Mr. Pererson. That is certainly my understanding of the rules. 
Mr. Anversen. I would like to have that in the record. 

Mr. Perrrson. And I think that should be the case. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, sir. 

And then one further question, if I may. 


PAY SCALES FOR COMMITTEEMEN 


Perhaps I would ask this of you, Mr. Manwarine: Would vou put 
in the record at this point the average rate paid community and 
county committeemen each year for the last 10 years, the average 

‘ate paid county office managers. and the increases granted civil serv- 
ice employees, on the other hand? 

Mr. Manwarine. Yes, sir. You want the average nationally, Con- 
gressman, for the committeemen ? 
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Mr. Anpersen. That is right. Break it down to suit yourself, 
Make it as detailed as you like. 

I would like to see a percentage’ figure showing the increase from 
10 years ago in the compensation of these three classes of employees 
because I have felt that perhaps we are not affording our farmer- 
elected committeemen the same rates of adjustments provided all 
Government employees. 

Mr. Manwarine. We will supply that. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Average daily rales of pay for ASC county and community committeemen and 
comparable civil service employees 











Committeemen CAF or GS grade 

(ist step of grade) 
Fiseal year = “= m - as 

County Community 1 2 

MOOR. Sinai penNghivdupcctdosys detente sues $6. 97 $6. 37 $8. 02 1 $8. 78 
Ph ice sro a eles he ois oN kde Oh eb is MCs es om 8. 23 We ic cdaccclttheddnivendabvasae 
IS AA nS VES Soe BEY ae | 8.10 AA ticks eich ahaa buaabes 
EL. det nnninedhbiankdetd aan ss enenee seabed 8.10 Sc ise decncittee  inn se tin aa ai 
a Se ee ee ddetdubtnins santas 9. 40 EG iceheeeoodedbtandebackebsials 
TE bb8s can cnte neared Gheans ed Sana ed Chane 9. 10 RES veamidectdddbovacabsebustan 
Sg a A io cdtdde Ad Ja dt htoddews ucts 9. 65 BE cddesdecelsdtlioes 2 babsaveke 
rn ar eee atte Ries AE ee hae bath date oie 10. 50 a I 
i ce duvsetbsrmiaieetbauccate stds dene wen sada | 11. 35 PE ida ciate is nece ti scinet detec dinate 
OG, gnc kb ad ecanshile were este b ateatdduncedes<s 12. 45 10. 35 11. 44 | 12. 56 
Percentage of increase, 1949 to 1958. .......-..-.- } 7 62 43 43 


1 As of July 11, 1948. 


Annual salaries of ASC county office managers and comparable civil service employees 








CAF or GS grade (first 
Office step of grade) 
Fiseal year managers be 
(average) 

5 7 

i ateeieaiedamei a ce cieaat aa 7 a —| eal 
ST ont 5 ic Rattan ielidon cha toda chk kenkleinte ae deel (1) $2, 975 2 $3, 727 
: SERS ape MERA SS EAS SO ee | aS Se leant oe. Reaichedes c& Tulicuiaiera wad aes 
a i a ae Biss, ecovedcebaddedshhbbcdecheeetin 
ea ee ER LAL BE Oe LES diese a a daria caespe iat Gal a>. Bc tendensanteadbdennmtenen 
AES Se ee eS SAE RSE eee Pe AY beet th. oasis 
nN ee i i ee $3, 593 3, 410 4, 205 
es udbbdasiie ded seodadddd sete tadaiatebacddebdisabasde | DOU tickéliecguncdcdctcndanekasenul 
RES ERI STE IEE IT VICES BORO en. eed tanst sab ied 
ERS APSE CE BG cas st ae eee hg see STU esas kt oeeens 
SUNDA: ceeded nw ide st aadee ddddunidbbmtbaawtan bbs stein s abe 5, 031 4, 040 4, 980 
Ss —— EE 
PON On NNN eS. ee ca enace eee msunniwnnalacdes 40 36 34 














! Data not available for these fiscal years since many States did not have office managers prior to the 
fiscal year 1954, 
2 As of July 11, 1948. 


Mr. AnpersEN. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Michel. 


RELATION OF ACP TO OTHER CONSERVATION PROGRAMS 


Mr. Micueu. Mr. Peterson, what is the basic difference between the 
Soil Conservation Service and the agriculture conservation program ? 
Mr. Pererson. The agriculture conservation program, Mr, Michel, 
is a mechanism to make dollar payments to farmers to defray a part 
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of the cost of conservation practices authorized in a National and 
State and county handbook which they carry out on their own farms. 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE PROGRAMS 


The Soil Conservation Service provides technical service to farm- 
ers organized in soil conservation districts. That service is made 
available in the person of Federal employees, Soil Conservation 
Service employees, assigned to districts who advise and counsel with 
farmers or ranchers in the application of conservation practices on 
their own farms or ranches. 

One isa dollar payment. One is a technical service. 

Mr. Micuev. So then in total, we have involved in the budget a 
total of how many dollars in both programs for the overall picture 
of conservation ? 

Mr. Pererson. I would have to break that down for you. I don’t 
know if Mr. Grant has the figures availaole or not. 

We could give you those figures for the record, Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Micuet. I don’t know if this is peculiar only to me, but I 
would think there would be many other Members of the Congress 
who feel as I did before coming to this particular session, that soil 
conservation and the agriculture conservation program were really 
one and the same, that there was really no clear distinction between 
the two, and that is why I asked you specifically for the difference 
between the two programs. 

Mr. Pererson. Well, let’s say that the purpose of both programs 
is to achieve conservation on the farm and ranch lands of the country. 

They use differing methods as I have described to achieve that 


CONSERVATION RESERVE 


The information which Mr. Grant has handed me shows the fol- 
lowing: That for fiscal year 1959 the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram—that is the one involving payments—is at a level of $235 mil- 
lion, and the conservation reserve of the soil bank is at a $200 million 
level. This is on an appropriation basis. The $235 million for ACP 
is primarily for payments under the 1958 program. 

I should say at this point that the conservation reserve of the soil 
bank involve: at, Mr. Grant— 
rental pay ments. produe tion of tree ioetllaws administration expenses, 
and a reserve of $55 million. 

Mr. Grant. Yes. 

Mr. Pererson. To farmers for taking out of production certain 
acreage on their own farms, so that the whole sum of $200 million 
could not properly be ascribed to having conservation objectives. 
From the fiscal year 1959 appropriation, ‘it is estimated that $38.9 
million will be used for conservation practices and for the fiscal year 
1960, the estimate is $50.3 million. 





TOTAL CONSERVATION EFFORT 


The Soil Conservation Service figure for fiscal year 1959 for con- 
servation operations—that is the “technical service to individual 
farmers and ranchers through conservation districts—is at the level 
of $81.1 million. 
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Their watershed protection work is at a budget level of $25.5 mil- 
lion. Their flood prevention work at a budget level of $18 million. 
Their water conservation utilization projects—that is the Eden proj- 
ect in Wyoming, I believe—at a level of three-tenths of a million 
dollars. 

The Great Plains conservation program is at a level of $10 million, 
State and private forestry cooperation through the Forest Service, 
at a level of $12.8 million, making a total of those enumerated pro- 
grams of $582.7 million for fiscal year 1959. These figures are all on 
an appropriation basis and do not necessarily reflect the program 
levels of each agency in calendar year 1959. 

The comparison with the 1958—the 1958 figure is $502.5 million, 
excluding the emergency conservation program, 

The 1960 estimates reflecting an increase in the conservation re- 
serve program of $160.4 million, total $742.9 million, also on an 
appropriation basis. 

Mr. Micuen. Thank you, Mr. Peterson. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, I notice in Secretary Peterson’s state- 
ment here he make the point on page 1 that the proposal for reduc- 
tion in programs authorization results from the continuing need to 
contain the total Federal expenditures within the total Federal 
revenue. 

I am aware, of course, that some of the programs you outline on 
page 2, which includes the agricultural conservation program, the 
conservation reserve of the soil bank, the Great Plains program, and 
the soil conservation programs of assistance to soil conservation dis- 
tricts and small watershed work and the cooperative forestry pro- 
grams supported by research education and credit—I realize that 
those that you list, not all of them are of a very long duration. 

Some of them are comparatively new. The conservation reserve of 
the soil bank is still in its infancy. The Great Plains program is in 
its second year of operation, I believe, and the small watershed work, 
of course, that which is based on Public Law 566, is comparatively new. 

The credit that we propose to extend to some of this watershed work 
has not yet been used in any amount whatsoever. One loan was ap- 
proved after amending Public Law 566 last year, but that one ran 
into some feasibility difficulties, I understand, and is still unused. 

I am aware, further, Mr. Chairman, that there are far more people 
in the soil conservation—SCS—than are represented in the soil bank, 
far more. But I make this observation, and you have supplied, I 
understand, the total figures for the record as far as you can determine 
them. 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct. 

Mr. Horan. Those figures did not include any participation on the 
part of the Farmers Home Administration ? 

Mr. Pererson. No. 

Mr. Horan. Which, of course, would be a loan, not a grant. 

Mr. Pererson. Nota grant. 

Mr. Horan. But the amount that is embraced by your proposal is 
in excess of what is being spent in the present fiscal year. 

Mr. Pererson. For the advance authorization? No. The authori- 
zation for the current program year which this committee and the Con 
gress provided for last year was at a level of $250 million. 

Mr. Horan. I understand all that. 
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When you look at it from the viewpoint of total expenditures in 
this entire field, the proposal for next year is not less, it is more than 
what is being expended in the present fiscal year, isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Perrerson. In gross, that is correct, although I must point out, 
to be absolutely fair in the matter, that the figure for the conservation 
reserve includes the rental payments which of themselves are not, I 
think, classified as conservation payments. 

If we were to deduct the portion of the soil bank that goes for rental 
payments, we would have a gross figure of $454 million for 1960, as 
compared with a figure of $495 million for 1959. 

So there would be, if the rental payments were eliminated, some re- 
duction of about $41 million in all programs having to do with con- 
servation administered through the Department in fiscal year 1960. 
These figures are on an appropriation bases. The proposed reduction 
in the ACP for 1960, if approved, will be reflected in the appropria- 
tion for fiscal year 1961. 

Mr. Horan. Well, the point I am fearful of is that with all these 
programs, all operating in one field, we have either got to fish, cut 
bait, or go ashore, one way or the other, or we are going to wind up 
reducing the value of our dollars still further if we don’t live within 
ourincome. AmT right? 

Mr. Pererson. Well, I personally think you are and, of course, it 
is well known that that is a matter of prime concern to the admin- 
istration. 

Mr. Horan. Well, the administration does not have much to say 
about this. Congress proposed 

Mr. Pererson. The level of expenditures, of course, within the con- 
trol of the Congress through the appropriation processes. 

Mr. Horan. I suspect that we will propose for fiscal 1960 the same 
as we had last year, if not more, but I think we ought to know what we 
are doing when we do so and if it is inflationary, I think we ought to 
just say so and admit that we are having some rather poor legislative 
engineering in this matter. 

I think the chairman will agree to that because he has never been 
much of an exponent of the soil bank, but we have it with us. We are 
making long-term commitments on these so-called rentals, as you 
say. 

I suppose, though, that when you rent your entire farm you are 
required to put some practices in effect, are you not? 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct, under the terms of the Soil Bank Act 
and the regulations promulgated pursuant to it. The practice pay- 
ments for 1959, as I pointed out under the soil bank are at a level 
of $38.9 million from the 1959 appropriation, and estimated in 1960 
for $50.3 million. 





USE OF OTHER CONSERVATION PROGRAMS 


Mr. Horan. Well, isn’t it also true that more people are being at- 
tracted to these other programs as the years go by? 

Mr. Pererson. Which other ones do you refer to? 

Mr. Horan. I mean the soil bank, for instance. 
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Mr. Prrerson. Yes, the soil bank, as I understand, was oversub- 
scribed this year. 

Mr. Horan. In other words, more people are taking advantage of 
that phase of our agricultur: al program which the Congress has 
enacted year by year, isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Pererson. Ail of the programs that are available for use are 
being used by people to whom they are applicable. There is no 
question about that. 

Mr. Horan. I certainly have no quarrel with the agricultural con- 
servation program. I think it has been a good one and I think that 
probably we have messed it up a little bit by injecting the soil bank 
features into this overall program. 

Certainly we have confused and embarrassed our budgetary ap- 
proaches, i think, if we want to keep the dollar from slipping, and 
this is just one phase of the Federal budget, not a big one, and yet 
it does encompass in its total some figure. approaching 800 million. 

What is your reaction to that ? 


GOVERNMENT FISCAL POLICIES 


Mr. Prererson. Well, certainly, there is a limit in my opinion to the 
amount that the Federal Government can spend for all of its activities, 
and, of course, my view of that limit is the total of Federal revenues. 

Now, when we get the Department of Agriculture ceiling from the 
Bureau of the Budget, we have to distribute those ceilings through all 
of the programs which we administer. 

Some of those programs are not within our control as to expendi- 
tures. These are largely in the price-support field, where we in effect 
make an offer to producers of wheat or corn or the other supported 
commodities : “If you want a loan, you will get a loan, no matter what 
quantity as long as you qualify under the terms of the legislation and 
rules applicable.” 

So that area of expenditure is regulated by the level of production. 
Weather is a factor and other things. 

Mr. Horan. And also the level of the Commodity Credit’s capital 
structure. 

Mr. Pererson. Well, Congress so far has always shown a disposi- 
tion to increase the borrowing authority of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation when there was “obviously quantities of qualified com- 
modities being offered for loan, requiring funds in excess of those avail- 
able, many of which are subsequently t taken into inventory. 

Such funds as remain of the total available under the ceiling, the 
Department has to distribute among all other programs and I think 
it is fair to say that itisa matter of judgment as to how those remaining 
funds are distributed. 

Certainly I would be the last one to maintain that the Department 
is perfect in the exercise of its judgments as to the distribution of the 
fund’s overall programs. 

In the final analysis the Congress exercises its judgment as to 
what the distribution shall be as well as what the total appropriation 
shall be. 

I well recall that those of us who, with what funds we had, pur- 
chased war bonds, for example, in 1942 as to the dollars we put in, we 
got a 50-cent dollar back in 1952. 
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And I personally think this matter of continuous erosion of the 
dollar and the resultant loss of confidence, as the newspapers seem 
to indicate, in the credit of the United States is a most serious matter. 

Mr. Horan. More serious than that is the fact that the bankers 
are beginning to get cagey about it. 

Mr. Wuirren. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Horan. Certainly. 

Mr. Wuirren. I certainly agree with the gentleman from Washing- 
ton that we must give attention to that problem, because I think it is 
the most serious we have. 

I would like to say for the record that I serve on the National 
Defense Appropriations Subcommittee. As I have expressed re- 
peatedly in that committee, I think Iam much more afraid of Russia 
than those who want to constantly increase expenditures and appro- 
priations. 

I am afraid enough of Russia, that I believe that at the present 
rate of progress Russia will really be a threat in 25 years. 

If in the meantime we have exhausted ourselves, our situation 
becomes much more serious. 

I am convinced that about 90 percent of our inflation comes from 
expenditures in the name of defense, but which to me at least don’t 
represent defense in a true sense. 

We have got our economy to where hardly a district in the United 
States doesn’t have a military base or facility. The major com- 
panies in this country have their operations tied into defense spend- 
ing. There is hardly a district that doesn’t have some part of its em- 
ployment attributable to defense spending. 

When we had this little recession last year, the Defense Depart- 
ment announced that they were buying $100 million more of trucks and 
automobiles to inject a little pump priming into the economy. Now 
if you study the automobiles the military has, vou seriously question 
whether they had any real need for new ones at all. 

I grant you that such action may give a temporary appearance of 
activity and maybe prosperity. But you must recognize that defense, 
while essential in its own right, is not a contributor to our economy 
but is a deadweight that of necessity we must carry. 

I was on a television program some months ago. They asked me 
about taking the side of backing the President and holding down 
defense spending, which I am trying to do. They said I would be 
in a discussion with a magazine editor on one side and a correspondent 
of a St. Louis newspaper on the other. 

I got there, however, and found the magazine editor was with an 
aviation magazine and the correspondent of the newspaper was a 
retired general, who was a military correspondent of that paper. 

When you check our big correspondents, you find that they are, 
many of them at the top level, retired military personnel. You also 
find many retired generals who in turn are contracting with the 
military department. 

Then you can add to that the number of Americans who have bought 
stock jn these companies. I put in the record last year that the 10 
major contractors—and I wasn’t trying to identify them as such, I 
was trying to limit it to where I could get the information—in 5 
years had received $50 billion worth of contracts and their stocks in- 
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creased in value from an average of $59 and a fraction to $149 and a 
fraction. 

Now, I mention that here just to show that, while we need to 
follow the advice of the gentlemen from Washington, that you do 
have to look to these other places where it is even more essential, if 
we can put it that way. In other words, that is where the big part 
of all of our money is being spent. 

Then when you go further and see that the military last year wanted 
to buy these expensive homes for the top military officers who attend a 
school up in Pennsylvania, so that they could move their families and 
all their belongings from wherever they were assigned, and then when 
you find that these folks would be in school there less than 10 months 
each, that is going beyond what you can afford to do, if not what you 
ought to do. 

It is most disturbing as to whether we are not on this treadmill to 
the point where there is little hope of holding down Federal expendi- 
tures. 

Mr. Pererson. Mr. Chairman, we are certainly not competent on 
this side of the table to discuss the defense expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment, but I would certainly think it appropriate to cut all the fat 
off of all expenditures at all levels of the Government wherever it can 
be so cut. 

Mr. Horan. Consistent with the laws by which you are required to 
operate. 

Mr. Pererson. Of course. 

Mr. Horan. And the laws are passed by whom ? 

Mr. Pererson. The laws are passed by the Congress. 

Mr. Wuitten. We might point out, as to the executive and the 
legislative, that there are things that neither can make the other do. 
There have been instances where a Democratic President wouldn’t 
have to spend what Congress appropriated, and there have been in- 
stances where a Republican President wouldn’t have to. 

I think it is wholesome for a President to go ahead with expendi- 
tures to keep a practical working relationship. But there have been 
instances, in and out of your administration, where they have exer- 
cised their prerogative as an executive department, and would go just 
so far. 

Mr. Pererson. Gentlemen, Government has become so proliferated 
that I doubt whether any individual understands every aspect of it. 

Mr. Wuitten. You make some statements now and then, Mr. Peter- 
son, that you will get some argument about, but you will not get any 
argument on that one. 

Mr. Pererson. I walked through one of our buildings the other day 
with one of the agency people. All of the furniture and everything 
was out in the hall. I said, “What’s going on?” He said, “Oh, they 
paint around here by the calendar.” I went to another department, 
and GSA was putting in vinyl linoleum. They had good linoleum on 
the floor, and it didn’t need replacing. This sort of thing really 
bothers me. 

Mr. Horan. We know that we are in a pretty serious struggle with 
Russia, and she can menace us both from without and from within, 
and I suggest that a loose fiscal policy is one way which we could 
undermine our strength, as the chairman pointed out. 
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I think that the President’s statement on the comfortable posture 
of defense and that it was within our budget was a good statement, and 
I trust that you fellows on the Defense Sube ommittee are trying to 
analyze that. 

Mr. Wuirren. May I say for the record that I am in a real minor- 
ity on that other committee, but that I have tried to develop this. 
These defense people will come in and under questioning will testify 
that they would like to see many additional millions and hundreds 
of millions of dollars in the budget. Under my questioning, how- 
ever, I have got each one of them to agree that it is not their respon- 
sibility to determine what our economy can stand—that that respon- 
sibility of what they should have isa determination for the President. 
They will agree that it is his responsibility and not theirs, which 
leaves it where he is the only one that has been charged with that 
responsibility. 

I have tried to put that in the record in an effort to build up sup- 
port behind him. But I am in the minority, as I can readily see. 

Mr. Horan. I just want to say this, that we haven’t seen anything 
yet until we start on this spiral of downward devaluation of the 
dollar. 

I don’t doubt but what there are men in this room, dedicated public 
servants, about to retire on a fixed income, and if we allow this thing 
to get out of hand, that income 5 years from now, even though it might 
be $10,000 a year, if further depreciated might not be worth much. 
It is serious. It not only affects them but ‘affects people living on 
trust funds derived from life savings, and it affects anybody living 
on life insurance annuities, and it affects people on relief, because their 
cost of living has to be paid out of the present economy. It affects 
people who are working for wages and are limited by hours and 
wages. Even though we keep on raising their salaries, we will never 
catch up with it. 

So, I have just been going over this and previous questions and 
answers that have been put in the record, and Mr. Michel’s suggestion 
that we ought to pay some attention to your second paragr aph on 
page 2, to find out what we are doing, because we are dealing with 
a lot of things and a lot of places and angles in this whole matter 
of conservation of soil and water. 

Mr. Wuairren. Of course, Mr. Peterson, in connection with this 
Agriculture Subcommittee, I have enjoyed my work here and felt 
good about the efforts I have made in times past. to try to save pro- 
grams. In spite of all the problems we face, if we let our basic pro- 
ductive plant go to pot, we haven’t anything on which to fall back. 
While all of these things exist, one thing you must do is protect your 
base, which is the natural resources, If you let your base go, like 
India and China, you haven’t anything to build on. 

I believe in balanced budgets, and I think we need them for the 
good of all. But you just can’t look at that alone. The people of 
Ethiopia have a balanced budget, they don’t owe anything and they 
don’t have anything. I think this is one subcommittee that has to 
try to protect the base. 

Mr. Pererson. I think no one will disagree with that, Mr. Chair- 
man. It isa fair statement of our view that we would like to have 
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greater efforts devoted to many areas of conservation. I think that 
any differences we have are as to where money can be most effectively 
expended. 


ESTIMATED ALLOCATIONS FOR 1960 AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Secretary, your statement generally indicates 
that it really won’t make any difference, that you can have the same 
programs ° and the same type of partic ipation, and that means you 
haven't cut them out. But if the funds are not there, in effect you 
have greatly scaled them down. 

1 would like to have in the record a comparison of what funds 
would be available in the various States under the $100 million allo- 
cation as compared with what was allocated to the States this year. 
in if you have this information on the counties that would be 

helpful. 

Mr. Prererson. I would certainly be glad to supply that. I cer- 
tainly didn’t mean to imply in my statements that the program would 
be the same as to the size of the program, but that the mechanics of 
the program would not be changed, irrespective of the total amount. 

(‘he information is as follows: ) 


1959 and estimated 1960 allocations—agricultural conservation program ! 


{Thousands of dollars] 





{ | | 
j 




















1979 alloca- Estimated | 19°9 alloca- | Estimated 
State tion 1960 alloca- || State tion 1960 alloca- 
| | tion i] | tion 
DOI 2. cc cca ceess 6, 168 1,800 1) Nevada. . =. -..-....: 388 | 114 
AVORER ; ocoseescesees 59 | 18 || New Hampshire......| 539 | 158 
DIME: oc cnccweckoss 1, 587 466 || New Jersey.....---.-- | 728 | 211 
| ae | 4,945 | 1, 451 New Mexico..........] 1, 943 570 
California. .....sccs 5,875 | 11,727 4); New, York... ...- 2.4. 4, 746 1, 376 
CE oe acwance 8, 325 | 964 || North Carolina. __- 6, 595 | 1, 936 
Cannecticut........-- 499 | 145 || North Dakota......- 4, 566 | 1, 324 
Delaware .....--- ies 336 idl tcg ee 6, 087 | 1,789 
DO Beek acai 2, 789 | 821, || Oklahoma.,_-.---4--- 7, 403 2, 162 
Georgia ....2-..---- ban! 7,389 2; 168’ ||. Oregon {-..2-.----2- | 2, 299 675 
eh id a dtcwn~ 186 54 || Pennsylvania... .- -| 5, 039 1, 461 
SES cana ace aon aha 1, 832 538 || Puerto Rico-_-._-.--- R69 255 
Illinois. ..-- ee Te 8, 833 | 2; 596 || Rhode Island _...___- | 83 | 24 
PnGIGUA.. <..<20c0ne st 5, 769. | 1, 692 || South Caroling... ____| 3, 642 | 1, 070 
BOW on ble 9, 683 | 2,844 || South Dakota__..____| 4,756 | 1,379 
RQUG08 6 6.55 onesie 6, 533. | 1,894 || ‘Tennessee... -...------| 5, 2£0 | 1, 534 
Kentucky..--.---...-] 7,134 2,099 || Texas 20, 250 | 5, 945 
Louisiana____.----_--|} 4, 345 | 1,275 || Utah_..__- xa 1,378 | 404 
ES SS | 981, | 287 ||. Vermont... ..------ ay 1,116 | 328 
Maryland. -..----..- 1, 309 | 380 || Virgin Islands... .-.| 13 | 4 
Massachusetts .....---} 562 { 165°]| Virginia. .....- 4, 572°) 1,343 
Michigat...........-.] 5,149 1, 518 Woashineton 9.457 ! 70 
Minnresota..........-- | 6,238 | 1, 832 West Virgiuia.. A 1, 587 60 
Mississippi... ...--- | 6, 622 | 1, 942 || UI co tris ures | 5, 603 | 1, 645 
Missouri___...------ 9, 122 | 2,673 || Wyoming.........-- 2,145 | 630 
Mantane....cw+5é4 é 3, 885 1, 141 | |__| _ 
Nebraska...---.------ 6, 456 | 1, 894 | Total...........| 211, 700 | 62, 000 
| | 


1 Estimated State allocations for 1960 computed on basis of a 1960 authorization of $100, 000,000, and on the 
assumption that farmer participation in 1960 will be the same as under the 1959 program, ‘ tate allocations 
do not include amounts for: (1) administrative expenses; (2) small cost-share increases required by sec. 8(e) 
of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotinent Act which for 1959 is about $12,000,000 and for 1960 is 
estimated at about $10,000,000; and (3) the naval stores conser vation program. 





Mr. Wutrren. Thank you. I believe, Mr. Koger, you have a gen- 
eral statement. 

Mr. Kocer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, since we 
appeared before your committee a year ago we have completed the 
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conservation work under the 1958 agricultural conservation program, 
inaugurated the 1959 program, and made tentative plans for the 1960 
program. We want to talk with you about some of our accom- 
plishments and plans. 

ACP ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


It has been only a few weeks since the 1958 agricultural conservation 
program was completed. While we do not have complete reports on 
it, preliminary indications are that the achievements are substantially 
similar to those of the 1957 program. 

The total amount of ACP assistance (exclusive of operating costs) 
under the 1957 program was $217 million. This includes cost-sharing 
payments to farmers for regular and emergency measures, the 
naval stores conservation program, and the ACP funds used for tech- 
nical and program services. Approximately $814 million of the total 
authorization was not used. This is a considerably smaller under- 
earning than we have had for several years, and the underearning 
will likely be somewhat smaller in 1958. The average amount of as- 
sistance per participant in the 1957 program was $179. 

About 83 percent of the cost-sharing payments was for practices 
classified in the ACP National Bulletin, as having enduring benefits. 
The remaining amount (17 percent) was used for practices with ben- 
efits of limited duration, such as the establishment of annual vegeta- 
tive cover, and measures primarly for temporary protection from wind 
and watererosion. Incarrying out the 1957 program, technical assist- 
ance was provided to farmers primarily by the Soil Conservation 
Service and State Forestry agencies. ACP funds amounting to over 
$6.9 million were utilized by the SCS for this purpose under 5 percent 


transfer agreements, and $155,000 by other agencies under 1 percent: 


transfer agreements. 


ACP’S ENCOURAGEMENT OF SOUND LAND-USE ADJUSTMENT 


One of the continuing problems we have is to try to get shifts to 
sound land use. In keeping with the Secretary’s announced policy 
that the ACP is to give particular attention to those conservation 
measures which are of major importance to farmers in making a 
transition from cropland to grass or trees and in keeping in protecting 
cover land which otherwise might be shifted.to a more intensive use, 
we have continued that type of program emphasis. To illustrate, 
during the last 5, years, 1954-58, inclusive, ACP has shared costs on 
the establishment of about 22 million acres of vegetative cover. A 
high percentage of this land was, prior to its establishment in con- 
servation cover, cropland producing at an intensive level. 

These 22 million acres were made up of about 714 million acres of 
practice A-2, permanent cover; 11 million acres of practice A-3; 214 
million acres of practice D-4; and about 1 million acres of practices 
A-7 and A-8, trees and shrubs planted for permanent retirement of 
farmland from field crops and pasture. These A-2 seedlings keep land 
out of intensive crop use for at least 5 to 7 years and in some instances 
permanently. The A-3 seedings are rotation grass or legume seed- 
ings which are in addition to the normal acreage of such crops on the 
farm, and keep the land out of intensive crop use for at least 2 or 3 
years. The D-4 seedings take or keep land out of intensive crop use 
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for 1 full crop year. Also, some portion of the land included in the 
5-year total of 360,000 newly constructed water storage reservoirs and 
thousands of acres of several other minor area practices carried out 
with ACP assistance, was previously classified as cropland. 

In addition to the acreage of new permanent and rotation cover 
established, farmers have been assisted in keeping a large acreage of 
land in vegetative cover beyond its normally expected lifespan. Other- 
wise, much of this land would have been shifted to more intensive 
use. 

ACP’S ASSISTANCE IN APPROVED WATERSHEDS 


For several years, our appropriation acts have specified that $1 mil- 
lion of the amount appropriated for the ACP “shall be available for 
conservation practices related directly to flood prevention work in ap- 
proved watersheds.” Also, we have instructed State committees to 
“vive particular consideration to the furtherance of watershed con- 
servation program sponsored by local people and organizations.” 
This policy is carried out through the distribution of funds available 
within the State and through the formulation and operation of pro- 
grams in local areas. 

- Watersheds which have received the major attention from ACP 
includes the 11 authorized flood prevention watersheds, the watershed 
projects authorized under the Watershed Protection and Flood Pre- 
vention Act (Public Law 566) which have reached an operating status, 
and the small widely scattered pilot watershed projects initiated by 
the Congress in 1953 Approximately $20 million of ACP funds was 
usd during the 3 years 1955 through 1957 in carrying out conservation 
practices within the boundaries of these three principal types of water- 
sheds. 

EMERGENCY CONSERVATION MEASURES 


Public Laws 85-58 and 85-170 made available $24 million to share 
with farmers and ranchers the costs of emergency conservation meas- 
ures necessary as a result of damage to farmlands by natura! disas- 
ters. Public Law 85-766 provides that the “unobligated balance of 
amounts made available” for this purpose by those acts “shall remain 
available until expended.” 

The principal emergency conservation practices authorized and used 
under this authority have been the removal of heavy deposits of debris, 
reshaping of severely flood-damaged farmland, and the restoration of 
flood-damaged or destroyed dikes, levees, and farm drainage systems. 
Of the $24 million appropriated, about $15 million has not been used 
or committed. 


TRANSFER OF ACP FUNDS FOR TECHNICAL SERVICES 


Mr. Peterson has described the new method we are using to transfer 
funds for technical services. We believe that this will bring about an 
improvement in the handling of this part of the program. For 1957, 
the most recent year for which we have complete information, the 
amount used for this purpose was a little over $7 million, for the Soil 
Conservation Service and forestry agencies. 
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SMALL COST-SHARE INCREASE PROVISION 





Section 8(e) of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act 
requires that small cost-share payments be increased to comply with 
this requirement. The estimated amount of funds to be used for this 
purpose is held as a national reserve for use by the States when the 
payments are made. For many years the majority of ASC commit- 
tees have felt that the funds required for this purpose could be used 
to much better advantage for conservation practice payments. 


1959 PROGRAM 

The 1959 program was approved July 3, 1958, and was put into 
effect in most States in the fall of 1958. No restrictive changes were 
included in the national program, but 41 of the 1959 State programs 
included one or more changes which would be restrictive as related to 
1957 or 1958 county programs. Generally, these recommended 
changes involved practices or practice components which had been 
used only to a limited extent or for which there was relatively less 
need for cost sharing. Most of these State-recommended changes 
were adopted by the county committees. For example, the weighted 
average percentage of adoption of the recommended changes was 87 
percent for those involving the omission of practices, 90 percent for 
those involving the omission of components of practices, 88 percent for 
those involving reductions in rates of cost sharing or lower cost-share 
limitations, and 87 percent for other recommended changes of a mis- 
cellaneous nature—an overall average of 88 percent. 

This record indicates to us that State and county committees recog- 
nize that changes are needed as conditions change from year to year. 


PROPOSED 1960 PROGRAM 


A forward authorization of $100 million for the 1960 program is 
not intended to result in any change in national program content. 
There is a wide difference in soil, water, and woodland conservation 
measures needed in different areas and on different farms. We will 
keep the national program broad enough for the State and county 
ACP development groups to develop the type of local agricultural 
conservation programs needed to meet local conservation problems. 
These development groups will be able to include in their programs 
the conservation measures which the most up-to-date research and 
practical experience in their own areas indicate are needed, and for 
which cost sharing should be provided. It is not proposed to reduce 
nationally the present maximum cost-share rates. 
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The State and county development groups will, however, need to 
give careful attention to their program practices, provisions, and 
rates, and where appropriate, neiks judicious changes from past pro- 
grams in light of a reduced program level. They likely will eliminate 
or reduce cost-sharing for some practices, particularly those that con- 
tribute most to early increases in agricultural production. First con- 
sideration for assistance under the 1960 program usually will be given 
to problems which, if not solved immediately, will result in serious 
loss of soil and water resources; and the requested program level for 
1960 will, in my opinion, be adequate to deal with these immediately 
critical problems. 


CONSERVATION RESERVE AND GREAT PLAINS CONSERVATION PROGRAMS 


In addition to administering the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram, this Service has continued to discharge its assigned responsi- 
bilities under other programs. These include (1) leadership respon- 
sibility at the national level for the conservation- practices phase and 

responsibility for review and appraisal of the conservation phases of 
the conservation reserve program, and (2) joint responsibility for 
developing and recommending to the Secretary the conservation prac- 
tices for which cost sharing is authorized under the Great Plains 
conservation program, 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to report to this com- 
mittee on the agricultural conservation program ¢ and to try to answer 
any questions you may have, and to receive any suggestions or com- 
ments which you believe will be helpful in carrying out our responsi- 
bilities for soil and water conservation. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Koger, we wish to thank you for your fine 
statement. 


AVERAGE PAYMENTS UNDER ACP, CONSERVATION RESERVE, AND GREAT 
PLAINS 


I believe it would be well for this record to show what the average 
payment was this year per farm under the ACP and the average eh 
ment would be possible under next year’s program as proposed, A\|so, 
the record should show the total number of participants this year and 
next year. 

Then, I would like the same figures for the conservation reserve 
program. That particular subject we will bring up later, but I 
would like to have them here for the purposes of compar ison. 

I also would like to have at this point the average payment under 
the conservation reserve program under existing contracts, and the 
total payments under the conservation reserve program under exist- 
ing contracts, to the extent that you get the information. 

‘Also, we might have that same information on the Great Plains 
program. 
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‘The materia] requested follows: 
| 





Average amount of agricultural conservation program assistance per farm, estimated 
1959 and projected 1960, by States 




















| | 
| Average amount of | Average amount of 
| ACP assistance || | ACP assistance 
| per farm i] ; per farm 
State eet Ee! State e 
Esti- | Projected | | Esti- |Projected 
mated 19602 | mated 1960 2 
1959 ! | 1959 ! 
selena So eeeehipheten onal aaa a eae dani —|- i 
NO riiiceicnicobeiaied | $200 | tt WOR ose annenaenns | $495 $148 
CIR Ss coca caknkienasiecnwnwe | 353 | 112 |} New Hampshire ........-.-..- 258 80 
CO eS he ag | | 963 RC OO i ae 246 77 
RR oo ncn b sea cuues 159 | 53 || New Mexico.................- 395 | 119 
RIOR si: akc name tinitenoentae 785 BES iT snc chee udeneee ends 23 71 
ee aenwed | 333 | 100 || North Carolina..............- 88 32 
ERNE S sccnaceccaasosesat 220 | 69 || North Dakota. .........--..- 116 40 
tens tetera | 214 | Or ie enim asierpane 186 61 
URN Boi odcanatep saneeuu 273 OS li Coat en. ees nnncdene | 276 85 
NING oe 55s At est. 202 | O61) RR 25 5 shear sede then | 308 95 
a 632 | 188 |} Pennsylvania --...-- Gaiam aes | 199 64 
NN Pe roint nackte en cat 301 03:7) Parte: Riod.............4-.. | 97 36 
Tllinois__.-_--- cepsihtae aetna 152 | 2 il Rhode Imand.....-.........5. 225 71 
MIN otk oscar ace 129 | 45 || South Carolina__.......--.-.- 205 66 
DB ic Sentai dt ou bioe ace 195 64 || South Dakota...........-..-- | 161 53 
i ge ee ran aati 366 ChB hy a ee eee | us 36 
A tabi douwwenan 149 On had deconthicswthonss 277 7 
IO ssc wets temii-«sahiaritie sts | 240 | PAL ASS nedeicacnshdus sanereeanien | 164 50 
oe A ERE | 199 | 64 || Vermont--.------ pcmehonkear 152 50 
I et ena canna 72 BT Th Wie PRBGS. « . cciccwancains | 326 107 
Massachusetts-_..........---- | 180 | DO'S) WRESOU . nicccest one nngaws an 194 63 
DS dak niceties ein ciate 234 | 60 || Wealiington.............--... | 326 101 
SS ae 152 | Bat tl Oey WAEMED cc nme covnsaunecs 128 44 
oe eee | 210 | ke Ee ee 218 69 
ROMNT Sos a sinancscapksacags 197 | G01 PONG: nies -cnnnesec casas 664 169 
ie 304 95 | es -_ 
aa he ccna ce cnatetanws | 266 | 84 || TR swokitiwck snd sags | 195 64 








‘ The estimated number of farms which will participate in the 1959 program is 1,134,000. The estimated 
number of participants is 1,179,000. 

2 Computed on the assumption that the number of participating farms will be the same under a program 
of $100,000,000 in 1960, as estimated for 1959. 


The Commodity Stabilization Service has furnished the following information 
pertaining to the conservation reserve program : 

The 1959-60 obligations per contract would be about $540 and $215, respec- 
tively, for all new contracts (i.e., about 137,000). Since the average length of a 
contract is about 6 years, the estimated practice payment per contract per an- 
num would be about $90 and $35 for 1959 and 1960, respectively. 

Because most conservation reserve contracts include some land already in 
satisfactory protective cover requiring no practice payments, a more valid com- 
parison with ACP practice payments can be made by considering the average 
practice payment made per acre. The average conservation reserve practice 
obligation per acre for both 1959 and 1960 is expected to be about $7.20, which 
represents about $1.20 per year of contract. The conservation reserve practice 
obligation per farm completing practices (i.e., about 68,500 farms) could be 
about $1,080 for 1959 and about $430 for 1960 assuming the same number of par- 
ticipants each year. 
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Information on the 1956-58 conservation reserve contracts over the total life 
of the contracts follows: 




















Rental Practice Total 

2, Weiner et cemrrants Oi OF POR Bs MI cic Siacs cvccnine becncckcconscnd tiheshsacéesdsd 126, 515 

9, Reserve acres under comtrect July 16, 1006... nnn cel nniiwneccccccccsehscsstcrcccutssene 9, 899, 066 
3. Payment obligations, calendar year— 

BN sciatic ah ind chaise calgaeahiae ia amin amano kia SUE CGS Fn ititednnsnm cds $12, 400, 806. 00 

a S| eee een 56, 827, 113. 00 

Or ow 3. | Ee 87, 784, 773. 00 

fh | | a 87, 784, 773. 00 

| 3 eae 84, 884, 273. 00 

G3, O63, SOR. CO bo co ne~--es 83, 062, 893. 00 

ae AL er 48, 714, 587. 00 

BO. Fa OE Loe dnmswcdonden 30, 772, 948. 00 

Oe ee ton kn eonowanen 30, 772, 948. 00 

SO Ft OU I Eh vei ddccamikns 30, 772, 948. 00 

Ff, OE ED loocakaceveweunes 27, 314, 029. 00 

12, 509, 688.00 |..........- enh 12, 509, 688. 00 

4, Total payment obligations. -_...........-.-.-.-- 593, 601, 779.00 |'$85, 294, 221.00 | 678, 896, 000. 00 

5, Average obligation per contract --.............-.-.--.-- 4, 691. 95 674. 18 5, 366. 13 

6, Average obligation per contract per year ?____._-_-.-- 694. 08 99. 73 793. 81 

7. Average obligation per acre.......................-... 59. 97 8. 62 68. 58 

8. Average obligation per acre per year 2__._..........-- 8. 87 1. 28 10. 14 





1 Practice obligation is applicable to entire life of contract. 
2 These contracts are for an average period of 6.76 years. 


(Information supplied by SCS with respect to the Great Plains 
conservation program is as follows:) 


The average payment per contract during the entire 3- to 10-year period 
of Great Plains conservation program contracts is expected to be about $5,900 
for the 1,337 long-range cost-sharing contracts that had been made as of 
February 1, 1859. The total cost-share payments to be made under these 1,337 
contracts is $7,894,011. The Soil Conservation Service has obligated the entire 
amount of these contracts from funds already appropriated for the Great Plains 
conservation program and no additional appropriation for cost-share funds 
for these particular contracts will be required. However, the Department is 
committed to provide technical assistance to aid the producer-contractors to 
install the practices during the scheduled installation period. This assistance 
must be provided from appropriations for this program made in future year. 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Horan, any other questions ? 


LOCAL WATERSHED CONSERVATION PROGRAMS 


Mr. Horan. I notice on page 3 of your statement, Mr. Koger, and 
I was glad to see this, you state that— 


Also, we have instructed State committees to “give particular consideration 
to the furtherance of watershed conservation programs sponsored by local people 
and organizations.” This policy is carried out through the distribution of 
funds available within the State and through the formulation and operation 
of programs in local areas. 
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Now, we had considerable discussion on that yesterday, and I merely 
want to commend you for this work. I know that the wholesome 
community is the community which most broadly recognizes and em- 
braces projects that need to be done for the good of ‘the local com- 
munity, and I trust that this truth will not only be sounded by you 
but will be encouraged by every witness on the record, because I do 
feel, along with Thomas Jeffer son, that if we depend upon Washing- 
ton for everything, we will, in effect, want for bread. And I just 
want to commend you for recognizing this fact and going in this 
direction. 

Mr. Koger. Thank you; that will continue to be our policy. 

Mr. Horan. I think if we are going to do anything physically that 
will be good for the Nation, the stressing of this fact at the local 
level will awaken our people to the fact ‘that this is their country 
and their own communities, where they live, are their first responsi- 
bility, and Washington is a long way away. 

Mr. Micuen. Mr. Chairman, might I ask a question here ? 
Mr. Wuirten. Yes. 


AVERAGE PAYMENTS TO FARMS 


Mr. Micuen. The chairman has asked for a breakdown of the 
average payments per farm by States, I believe. 

Mr. Koger. Yes. 

Mr. Micnev. The percentage this year will be the same—the per- 
centage will not change from 1959 to 1960 by States, will it, on the 
breakdown of the average payment per farm? You will use the 
same ratio of distribution of funds throughout the country by State, 
will you not? 

Mr. Koger. Yes. We will use the same formula for distribution 
of funds regardless of the amount made available to us. 

Mr. Micner. Would you say offhand that the average payments 
per farm vary to any great degree among the several States? 

Mr. Koger. I’m sorry, I didn’t understand your question. 

Mr. Micuen. The average payment per farm under this program, 
is it the same in Mississippi as it is in Illinois? 

Mr. Koger. No; it varies. 

Mr. Micnex. How much does it vary. 

Mr. Kocer. Mr. Hunt, could you give us that by State? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes:Ican. Just asecond. 

Mr. Horan. Couldn’t we have this put in the record ? 

Mr. Hunt. These figures are for 1957. That is the latest year we 
have complete information for. 

Mr. Micnet. But, now, in view of the chairman’s request, will you 
have later figures to comply with his request ? 

Mr. Hunt. We will be able to estimate what the payments would 
be under the proposed authorization, based on—as I understand it, 
the same number of participants. 

Yes, sir; we will be able to do that. 

In 1957, the average amount of assistance per farm was $185. 

Mr?Pererson. That is the maximum ? 

Mr. Hunt. That is the national average. It ranges from a low, 
I believe, of $100 per farm in Puerto Rico. Also, the average pay- 
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ment in Minnesota was $105, Indiana $115, Illinois $137, and Missis- 
sippi $214 per farm. 

Mr. Horan. What is Washington ? 

Mr. Hunt. The average for the State of Washington was $267 

Mr. Horan. Are we the highest 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir; that was not the highest. Arizona was the 
highest at $837, due partly to pooling agreements. 

Mr. Micue.. Of course, when we say “average per farm,” that 
doesn’t give us a very accurate picture, when out your way there may 
very well be much larger spreads, and this is not taken into account. 

Could we have for the record a breakdown of these by States and, 
also, the average size of the farm per State? Then we would get 
amuch more accurate picture. 

Mr. Hunt. We could also show that, if you like. 

Mr. Wuirren. That would be fine to have that for the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 

Average amount of agricultural conservation program assistance per farm and average 


size farm, estimated, 1959 and projected, 1960, by States 

















| 
Average amount; Average acreage | |Average amount] Average acreage 
of ACP assist- | of farmland per | | of ACP assist- | of farmland per 
| ance per farm | farm ? | } ance per farm farm 2 
State | | State | 
| | For For 
Esti- Pro- | Forall| farms Fsti- Pro- | For all| ferms 
mated, | jected | farms.| fartic- | mited, | jected, | farms | pertic- 
1959 1960 ! | ipating | 199 | 1860! iy ating 
|in ACP in ACP 
| 
| Acres | Acres New Hamp- | | | sieres | Acres 
Alabama....--.- | $200] $64 133 | 280 Me cesan: | ° 268 £0 153 274 
TRS ie | 353 112 113 155 New Jersey. ..--| 246 77 94 187 
Arizona_-_-_--- on} 963 283 | 3,362 6, 525 New Mexico. -.-- 395 119 2,317 2, 763 
Arkansas........} 159 53 134 229 New York... 223 71 162 | 214 
California ...... | 785 232 | 338 1,004 North Carolina. &8 32 74 121 
Colorado........ ood 100 | 1,127 1, 014 North Dakota... 116 40 57 | 597 
Connecticut.....| 220 69 | 133 175 || Ohio ame 186 | 61 co | 141 
Delaware. _...--| 214 | 68 | 112 177 Oklahom Baecaec: 276 | 85 203 389 
Florida......-..- Kae 86} 379 872 || Oregon 308 | 95 509 | 715 
Georgia. ........ 202 65 | 177 324 Pe enevivenis. A 199 64 140 | 149 
Hawaii..........| 632 188 | 669 3, 675 Puerto Rico...- 97 36 24 | 56 
Idaho.........- | 301 | 93 | 421 488 || Rhode Island. _. 225 71 121 | 138 
Iltinois...-- ‘ 152 52 128 179 || South Carolina... 205 6 100 | 25¢ 
Indiana. ce 129 | 45 103 147 || South Dakota... 161 | 53 712 614 
Ge ics 195 64 163 182 Ten ‘essee...... 8 36 95 | 146 
Kansas _._. : 366 111 | 350 453 Texas a 277 87 387 807 
Kentucky -...--- 149 50 98 153 Utah. 164 50 687 388 
Louis EES 249 76 133 278 Vermont 12 50 272 254 
Maine ; 199 | 64 238 41 || Virgin Islands... 326 107 £4 | 263 
Ma iryland.- 72 57 117 178 || Vi gi nia 194 63 122 | 201 
Massachusetts_ 180 | 59 120 156 Washington el 326 101 262 | 430 
Michigan. -_..... 284 89 103 157 Wes Virginia _. 128 44 108 168 
Minnesota......| 152 51 | 176 220 || Wisconsin... -. 218 69 133 | 185 
Mississippi -- 210 68 | 144 | 283 || Wyoming. ivi 564 169 | 3,060] 2,717 
Missouri....... 197 64 | 142 222 amen nes one ones 
Montana_..___-- 304 95 | 1,791 1,953 Average... 195 64 361 
Nebraska. -_.--- 266 | 84 | 379 455 
Nevada......-..] 495 148 | 1,878 2, 621 








1! Computed on the assumption that the number of participating farms will be the same under a program 
of $100 million in 1960, as estimated for 1959. 
? Data from 1957 ACP reports—assumed to be same for 1959 and 1960 


Mr. Wurrren. I might point out here in reference to these pay- 
ments, that under basic law this is a Federal contribution toward the 
total cost of soil conservation practice and does require farmer partici- 
pation. It is for work on the land, and the more acres that the con- 
servation work is done upon, naturally, the more the payments. 
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Then, you’ve got another factor that enters into this high cost in 
California and some other sections, which has caused me consistently 
to oppose limitations at the Federal level on the amount that might 
be paid by the Government as a contribution toward the cost of proj- 
ects in some States. Now, definitely, all States, in my opinion, should 
stay within the funds available to them. They should have some 
reasonable limit themselves. But, if you put them under a national 
limit, you may prevent that which may really be beneficial. It 
may be better in New Mexico, Arizona, or C alifor nia to have groups 
of landowners get together and put in a reservoir, or a retarding struc- 
ture, or something like that, which would really have permanent 
benefit, as against making them divide it out on minor, temporary 
practices, 

Now, in my State, in the adjoining district, which is the Mississippi 
Delta, the lands are al! large holdings and the Federal payment con- 
tribution would be larger, but the farmer’s payment would be larger, 
too. In my own district, which is a small-farm district, you have an 
entirely different situation. 

So, I think these are the things that the States know more about 
and can handle, rather than trying to put some limit at a national level 
where we might be getting nothing for our money in some places. 

Mr. Kocer. The limitation was raised from $1,500 to $2,500 for the 
1958 program, with a provision under pooling agreements fer pay- 
ments up toa maximum of $10,000. 

Mr. Micuext. Mr. Koger, any supplementing information or com- 
mentary that you might like to add along with those figures might be 
well for the record. 

Mr. Wuirren. Any further questions, gentlemen ? 
We wish to thank you again for your appearance. 
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